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PREFACE  TO  NEW  EDITION 

I  DEDICATE  this   ' ower  true  tale'  of  the  wilder  aspects  of 
Australian  life  to  my  old  comrade  E.  Murray  Smith,  late  Agent- 
General  in  London  for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  with  hearty 
thanks  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has  devoted  to  its  publica- 
tion.    I  trust  it  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  rising  reputation  of 
Australian  romance.     But  though  presented  in  the  guise  of 
fiction,  this  chronicle  of  the  Marston  family  must  not  be  set 
down  by  the  reader  as  wholly  fanciful  or  exaggerated.    Much  of 
the  narrative  is  literally  true,  as  can  be  verified  by  official 
records.     A  lifelong  residence  in  Australia  may  be  accepted  as 
a  guarantee  for  fidelity  as  to  local  colour  and  descriptive  detail 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  prompt  and 
liberal  recognition  of  the  tale  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sydney 
Mail,  but  for  which  it  might  never  have  seen  the  light. 

ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 


117  Collins  Street  West, 

Melbourne,  \2th  December  1888. 


CHAPTER   I 
yZvToM    ^^W  ^.^'^'*""'  Sydney-side  native.    I'm  twenty-nine 

Kr  for  me°a'ni'^Sifil«'!!  »<"■*  "p\a  cell.    No 

the  water  in  the  moSin  c.^'e'^^  and'evt^it^of  S^  '"^t 
smew  18  as  sound  n<  fho  rio^r  t  u  "^^^^J  "^^  or  bone  and 

gallows  thi  day  month  ^  ^  ^^'  ^^'^  ^  °^"^*^  ^^^  ^^  the 

bieSS~fcf  1 'd  ■?  L^wT/p  l^^  ^  t^'  ^«  '^^y  «^y-  I'm 

comes  to  t^'a  shot  o^a  bal  .Zr«r^  ^T^^^'  *^°"S^'  ^^  i* 
in  this  country     Ha  ha^    D^H^f    fe  ""w^^"  *"  ^^^  ^^  'e™ 
isjhat  a  ma/sho53  Le  a  fauVh^^V^ 711^^^^^^^^^^ 
W^iTY  ""u"  ^^^^  "^"^■'^  '^o  live— a  day  for  evervvear  nf  m^i^  if^l' 

s;te|ra»&f 5^itS  IS 

ways     the  merry  cross-country  rides  that  we  used  to  have 
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night  or  day,  it  made  no  odds  to  us  :  every  man  well  mn„».fo^ 

ThJoZ  ^iT""  ^^'  ^^^'^^^'i  °^  ^^^^  side,  but  no  one  kiHeJ 
inat  came  later  on.  wortso  limlr     tk^  a^u  itiuea. 

four  hti  trs'iVg  =r  fc«r  -^^  °-»"?- 

Thart  what  we'd  Z  TtLT^,,     We*^ ft  S '^^if " 

^<.«,Ki^    «•  fi-^       aeviis  ot  steers  have  never  done  anvthinD-  Knf 
hSk  ofthat'  1?  HarS"  *"•  ^l^"' ^'-but  SftaCto 

SL^r  ?,=<«~3  Sed"fis"^he^°  LirWewt  K 

And  his  wifR  and   fliQ  Trrv,,^»  » Jii   -__. 
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comes  aAd  fetches  Um  in     AnHhpri^Tj"  ^"  hours-till  his  wife 
they  knock  me  on^^^;  head^^^en?  la '^oZ  Hk^  '  ^^^  ^^^^^'^^ 

scrimmage,  and  thev  miist  fitl^  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^^^  i^  our  last 
natural.  He  was  rash  or  S^«rlf^K^  one  over  that.  Ifs  only 
him  that  day.    Not  if  L'H  Sf  *  ^l""^^  ^^^7^"^  ^^""^  droppeS 

drinking  all  nWa't\L'w1lW  7«'<1  ^^^n 

When  a  man's  half  drunk  he't  fi+fon  !  ^^T^i    ^^^  ?^og,  too ! 
before  him.    Drink 'How  do  vnn  />,^Y  devilment  tLt  comes 
the  bush-regularly  turn^  o,ft   T^"^  ^  ''^.T  *1^^*'«  ^''^^^  to 
head,  and  a  fife  burning  ?n  hirheart  nShf  Tf/"  P"*'^  °«  ^^^ 
his  life  if  he  don't  drini  ?    meHf^  fHnV^1>'^^?-^.^^  «**°d 
have  been,  and  what  he   s  '    m  v  L     °^^  ""*  '^l'^*  ^^  n^^ght 
is  paid  to  run  him  down  orVr.^  »?'    ^""^^  ^''^^^  "^^n  he  meets 
that's  takertoTheen  kiUi^'  '^^&!'T  '^""^  ^^^  "^^^  ^  «tray  dog 
women  too,  that Tre^oSyTookW  out^o/  'T  °^  °^«^'  ^^^ 
blood  on  the  quiet  and  Touch  JhS  ^^        a  chance  to  sell  his 
makes  a  chap  mad  S  Eerabt  ^Tf^'  a  ^?  IP"".  ^^'""^  that 
And  if  a  drop  of  grog  wm lltt,'^    -^'f  "^  ""!  ^i^  ^^'  or  not  ? 
self  for  a  bit  why  Kldn4  he  drin??  "f-^  TV*  M^  '''^^''^^ 
they  are  talking  about     Whv   h«  I  .W^  .^on't  know  what 
wonders  why  he  don't  hanJ^K^'  ^f.  '^  f^^  miserable  that  he 
all  the  trou&e!  aSd  if  a  ?ew?nKhf  "''"^  'V^  S'^  Govemmen? 
might  have  some  good  chancis  vet  In^  T^^^^  ^^f^  ^'  ^^  ^e 
matter  after  all,  wliv  shouldn't  he  dr^nk  ?  '*  '*  ^^'^  *  ^°  ^^^^^^ 

many  ^oLenfs  hiy7Z^LSn7^^^^^^  ""°'  ^^^  ^  ^^^d 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  tSo  mn.jf  o*  •fT-°''  '"^P®'^*  of,  drink, 
and  then  the  £vil,  instead  T^LL'^  ^'"'^•'  ^°  ^^^  'l^orrors,' 
sends  one  of  his  imns  to  Srin  irf  J  ^  /''''  *  i°S  ^^^  ^^d  then, 
strings  all  day  aTall  Sgh  Vn"' fe  ff.^  Pull  your  hear?! 
clever-too  clever,  altogethfr  I  &  ff  T  °TA  ^™  §^"^°g 
moment,  in  the  middle  of  «nVlf  "   .^^^H ^°''&et ?or  onS 

Thursday  three  weeks  »  dfp  nn  Tr^'T'^Jl^**  ^  ^^^  to  die  on 
Thursday !    Tha?s  the  wfv  Th  ^1^."^^^^^  three  weeks  !  die  on 

chime/belk    Bit  i?/airmt\*bo^^^  S«°^^  T^  '\^  - 

mltledfortrirr  Wh^nTca^'fr?  ^P  here-after  I  waVcTm! 
me  of  that  wound-fo?  I  wrh^?!''^  ^t  A^^^f  ^  ^^ter  curing 
they  gave  me  some  ^kl  ^rlaVf o^lea^J  ^^o^S  a^Sh^! 
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the  hangman.  I  was  alwavs  fond  of  reading,  and  many  a  night 
1  ve  read  to  poor  old  mother  and  Aileen  before  I  left  the  old 
fTf^\  }  7^^  that  weak  and  low,  after  I  took  the  turn,  and  I 
telt  glad  to  get  a  book  to  take  me  away  from  sitting,  staring, 
and  blinking  at  r.  othmg  by  the  hour  together.  It  was  all  very 
well  then  •  I  was  too  weak  to  think  much.  But  when  I  began 
to  get  well  again  I  kept  always  coming  across  something  in  the 
book  that  made  me  groan  or  cry  out,  as  if  some  one  had  stuck  a 
knife  in  me.  A  dark  chap  did  once— through  the  ribs— it  didn't 
teel  so  bad,  a  little  sharpish  at  first ;  why  didn't  he  aim  a  bit 
higher  I  He  never  was  no  good,  even  at  that.  As  I  was  saying 
there  d  be  something  about  a  horse,  or  the  country,  or  the  spring 
weather—it  s  just  coming  in  now,  and  the  Indian  corn's  shooting 
after  the  rain,  and  Til  never  see  it ;  or  they'd  put  in  a  bit 
about  the  cows  walking  through  the  river  in  the  hot  summer 
afternoons  ;  or  thev'd  go  describing  about  a  girl,  until  I  began 
to  think  of  sister  Aileen  again  ;  then  I'd  run  my  head  against 
the  wall,  or  do  something  like  a  madman,  and  they'd  stop  the 
books  for  a  week  ;  and  I'd  be  as  miserable  as  a  bandicoot,  worse 
and  worse  a  lot,  with  all  the  devil's  tricks  and  bad  thoughts  in 
my  head,  and  nothing  to  put  them  away. 

x-ii^x?^"  J*  ®^*^®^  ^^V  ™ys«l^'  or  get  something  to  fill  up  my  time 
till  the  day— yes,  the  day  comes.  I've  always  been  a  middling 
writer,  tho  I  can  t  say  much  for  the  grammar,  and  spelling,  and 
that,  but  111  put  it  all  down,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
and  maybe  It  11  save  some  other  unfortunate  young  chap  from 
pulling  back  like  a  colt  wht  i  he's  first  roped,  setting  himself 
against  everything  in  the  way  of  proper  breaking,  making  a 
fool  of  himself  generally,  and  choking  himself  down,  as  I've 
done.  ' 

The  gaoler— he  looks  hard— he  has  to  do  that,  there's  more 
than  one  or  two  within  here  that  would  have  him  by  the  throat 
with  his  hearts  blood  running,  in  half  a  minute,  if  they  hpd 
their  way,  and  the  warder  was  off  guard.    He  knows  that  very 
well.    But  he's  not  a  bad-hearted  chap. 

'You  can  have  books,  or  paper  and  pens,  anything  you  like,' 
he  said,    you  unfortunate  young  beggar,  until  youVe  turned 

'If  I'd  onl-^  had  you  to  see  after  me  when  I  was  young,' 
S3»ys  J. 

txr'^^^-V,^^^'^  whine,'  he  said,  then  he  burst  out  laughing. 
You  didnt  mean  it,  I  see.    I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
You  re  not  one  of  that  sort,  and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it.' 

'  ■  •  •  • 

Well,  here  goes.    Lots  of  pens,  a  big  bottle  of 'ink,  and  ever 
so  much  foolscap  paper,  the  right  sort  for  me,  or  I  shouldn't  have 

— ...  .     .  ...  ...,..„,^.  ^^  ^.j  uv/cauu  iuuii  a,H  II  X  was  going  to 

write  copies  again.    Don't  I  remember  how  I  used  to  go  to 
school  m  old  times  ;  the  rides  there  and  back  on  the  old  pony 
and  pretty  little  Grace  Storefield  that  I  was  so  fond 


nony: 
31,  and 
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used  to  shov.  .-r  how  to  do  her  lessons.  I  believe  T  learned 
more  that  way  than  if  I'd  had  only  myself  to  think  abo^ 
TZZ7.fr''fV}'  the  daughter  of  the  poundkeeper,  that 
I  wanted  her  to  beat ;  and  the  wav  we  both  worked,  and  I 
coached  her  up,  was  a  caution.  AncI  she  did  get  above  her  in 
^hifTu  ^r-  P'°^*^  ^V^'^  •  §^«  g^^e  me  a  kiss,  too,  an^ 
JnH  »K  ^^\^'Tlu-^?''L^l''''^^  '  I  ^o^de^  where  she  is  now, 
and  what  she'd  thmk  if  she  saw  me  here  to-day.  If  I  coulS 
have  looked  ahead  and  seen  mvself-chainod  now  like  a  dotr 
and  going  to  die  a  dog's  death  this  day  month  !  ^' 

Anyhow,  I  must  make  a  start.  How  do  people  begin  when 
they  set  to  work  to  write  their  own  sayings  an?  doS 
Iheres  been  a  deal  more  doing  than  talking  in  my  life-it  was 
the  wrong  sort— more's  the  pity. 

i^1:uL  ^  they  always  say.  My  parents  were  poor,  and 
CJ;  ?LT  *\^n  •  *^^^  soul  as  ever  broke  bread,  and  wouldn't 

starvin^V„fn,?^fTr*V^fu^^'^'*'^^^°^^  ^^  «he'd  been 
starving     But  as  for  father,  he'd  been  a  poacher  in  England,  a 

Lincolnshire  man  he  was,  and  got  sent  out  for  it.    He  wasn't 

much  naore  than  a  boy,  he  said,  and  it  was  only  for  a  hare  or 

I?:  Z^''\$'^''\f^'f  ?."°^-  ^"*  I  hegin  to  think?  bei^g 
able  to  see  the  right  of  things  a  bit  now,  and  having  ko  3 
grog  inside  of  me  to  turn  a  fellow's  head  upside  down  m 
poaching  inust  be  something  like  cattle  and  horse  duffing-not 
the  worst  thing  m  the  world  itself,  but  mighty  Ukely  to  lead 

Dad  had  always  been  a  hard-working,  steady-goinc  sort  of 
chap  good  at  most  things,  and  Uke  a  lot  more  of^ heVovern 
ment  men,  as  the  convicts  were  always  called  round  our  part 
Sf„Sl'T^  "^T^y  ^^  '°5>n  ?«  ^«  ^^d  done  his  time,  and 
S«W  ^^r-  ^^"^  ^^  *  simple  emigrant  girl  just  out  from 
Ireland.    Father   was   a   square-built,  good-looking  chap,  I 

ft?llv?fVnn''' '  T^  '-^^^^  ^'.^  ''^  ^y  *^^««  i^^hes,  but  wonder- 
fully strong  and  quick  on  his  pins.  They  did  say  as  he  could 
hammer  any  man  in  the  district  before  he  got  old  and  stiff  I 
never  saw  hun  « share '  but  once,  and  then  L  rolled  £to  a  man 
big  enough  to  eat  Lim,  and  polished  lum  off  in  a  way  Siat 
showed  me-though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  boy  then-that  hei  been 

hadn't  C  ^t"'?--.^l^^^?'*  "^«  «^^^d  eithe?,  though  he 
nfn^fl;  "*  '^"'a^'^I  '*  "^^^^^  ^«  *^^™e  from  ;  but  he  was  ffraid 
of  nothing  and  had  a  quiet  way  with  colts.  He  could  make 
pretty  good  play  in  thick  country,  and  ride  a  foughkh  h^s^ 

in  tfl  o'^r/^-rm  was  on  a  good  little  flat,  with  a  big  mountain 
in  front,  and  a  scrubby,  ranev  countrv  a^.  ^^^^^  v,a.i?  f^^  Z^V:^ 
People  often  asked  him  why'he  chose ^su"ch "a 'place:  ^'itTuUs 

We  on^,?rn  l""  '^y'  ""'l^  "1^^"^*^'  r^  ^^^  of  something  eke! 
We  could  onlv  raise  about  enough  corn  and  potatoes,  in  a 
general  way.  /or  ourselves  from  the  flat;  but  thiie  were  other 
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chances  and  pickings  which  helped  to  make  the  pot  boil,  and 
them  we  d  have  been  a  deal  better  without. 

First  of  all,  though  our  cultivation  paddock  was  small,  and 
the  good  land  seemed  squeezed  in  between  the  hills,  there  was  a 
narrow  tract  up  the  creek,  and  here  it  widened  out  into  a  large 
well-grassed  flat.  This  was  where  our  cattle  ran,  for,  of  course 
we  had  a  team  of  workers  and  a  few  milkers  when  we  came' 
No  one  ever  took  up  a  farm  in  those  days  without  a  dray  and  a 
team,  a  year's  rations,  a  few  horses  and  milkers,  pigs  and  fowls 
and  a  little  furniture.  Tliey  didn't  collar  a  40-acre  selection,  as 
they  do  now— spend  all  their  money  in  getting  the  land  and 
squat  down  as  bare  as  robins— a  man  with  his  wife  and 
children  all  under  a  sheet  of  bark,  nothing  on  their  backs,  and 
verv  httle  in  their  bellies.  However,  some  of  them  do  pretty 
well,  though  they  do  say  they  have  to  live  on  'possums  for  a 
time.    W  e  didn't  do  much,  in  spite  of  our  grand  start. 

The  flat  was  well  enough,  but  there  were  other  places  in  the 
gullies  bejrond  that  that  father  had  dropped  upon  when  he  was 
out  shooting.  He  was  a  tremendous  chap  for  poking  abouv  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  though  he  was  an  Englishman,  he 
was  what  you  call  a  born  bushman.  I  never  saw  any  m^n 
almost  as  was  his  equal.  Wherever  he'd  been  once,  there  he 
could  take  you  to  again  •  and  what  was  more,  if  it  was  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  he  could  do  it  just  the  same.  People  said  he 
was  as  good  as  a  blackfellow,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  was  as 
good  as  he  was,  all  round.  In  a  strange  country,  too.  That 
was  what  beat  me— he'd  know  the  way  the  creek  run,  and 
noticed  when  the  cattle  headed  to  camp,  and  a  lot  of  things 
that  other  people  couldn't  see,  or  if  they  did,  couldn't  remember 

^?f^^'  ,1  ^^*^  *  ^''®^*  ™*"  ^^^  solitary  walks,  too— he  and  an 
old  dog  he  had,  called  Crib,  a  cross-bred  mongrel-looking  brute, 
most  like  what  they  call  a  lurcher  in  England,  father  said 
Anyhow,  he  could  do  most  anything  but  talk.  He  could  bite 
to  some  purpose,  drive  cattle  or  sheep,  catch  a  kangaroo,  if  it 
wasnt  a  regular  flyer,  fight  like  a  bulldog,  and  swim  like  a 
retriever,  track  anything,  and  fetch  and  carry,  but  bark  he 

^°? r"  f  ^^  ^*^^^  ^^"  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^  ^s  ^^  he  worshipped  him 
and  he  d  make  him  some  sign  and  off"  he'd  go  like  a  chfld  that's 
got  a  message.  Why  he  was  so  fond  of  the  old  man  we  boys 
couldn  t  make  out.  We  were  afraid  of  him,  and  as  far  as  we  could 
see  he  never  patted  or  made  much  of  Crib.  He  thrashed  him 
unmerciful  as  he  did  us  boys.  Still  the  dog  was  that  fond  of 
him  youd  think  he'd  like  to  die  for  him  there  and  then.  But 
dogs  'ire  not  like  boys,  or  men  either— better,  perhaps. 

Well,  we  were  all  born  at  the  hut  by  the  creek,  I  suppose,  for 
1  remember  it  as  soon  as  I  could  remember  anything  It 
was  a  snug  hut  enough,  for  father  was  a  good  bush  carnpnt^r 
and  didn't  turn  his  back  to  any  one  for  splitting  and  fencinc' 
hut-building  and  shingle-splitting ;  he  had  had  a  year  or  two 
at  sawing,  too,  but  after  he  was  married  he  dropped  that     But 
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I've  heard  mother  say  that  ho  took  great  pride  in  the  hut  when 
he  brought  her  to  it  tirst,  and  said  it  was  the  best-built  hut 
within  hfty  miles.  He  split  every  slab,  cut  every  post  and 
wallplate  and  raftei  himself,  with  a  man  to  help  him  at  odd 
times ;  and  after  the  fr^ime  was  up,  and  the  bark  on  the  roof, 
he  camped  underneath  and  finished  every  bit  of  it— chimney, 
flooring,  doors,  windows,  and  partitions— by  himself.  Then  he 
dug  up  a  little  garden  in  front,  and  planted  a  dozen  or  two 
peaches  and  quinces  in  it ;  put  a  couple  of  roses— a  red  and  a 
white  one— by  the  nosts  of  the  verandah,  and  it  was  all  ready 
for  his  pretty  Norah,  as  she  says  he  used  to  call  her  then.  If 
I  ve  heard  her  tell  about  the  garden  and  the  quince  trees  and 
the  two  roses  once,  I've  heard  her  tell  it  a  hundred  times.  Poor 
mother  !  we  used  to  get  round  her— Aileen,  and  Jim,  and  I— 
and  say,  'Tell  us  about  the  garden,  mother.'  She'd  never 
refuse ;  those  were  her  happy  days,  she  always  said.  She  used 
to  cry  afterwards— nearly  always. 

The  first  thing  almost  that  1  can  remember  was  riding  the 
old  pony,  'Possum,  out  to  bring  in  the  milkers.  Father  was 
away  somewhere,  so  mother  took  us  all  out  and  put  me  on  the 
pony,  and  let  me  have  a  whip.  Aileen  walked  alongside,  and 
very  proud  I  was.  My  legs  stuck  out  straight  on  the  old  pony's 
fat  back.  Mother  had  ridden  him  up  when  she  came— the  first 
horse  she  ever  rode,  she  said.  He  was  a  quiet  little  old  roan, 
with  a  bright  eye  and  legs  like  gate-posts,  but  he  never  fell 
down  with  us  boys,  for  all  that.  If  we  fell  ofi"  he  stopped  still 
and  began  to  feed,  so  that  he  suited  us  all  to  pieces.  We  soon 
got  sharp  enough  to  flail  him  along  with  a  quince  stick,  and  we 
used  to  bring  up  the  milkers,  I  expect,  a  good  deal  faster  than 
was  good  for  them.  After  a  bit  we  could  milk,  leg-rope,  and 
bail  up  for  ourselves,  and  help  dad  brand  the  calves,  which 
began  to  come  pretty  thick.  There  were  only  three  of  us 
children— my  brother  Jim,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  I 
was,  and  then  Aileen,  who  was  four  years  behind  him.  I  know 
we  were  both  able  to  nurse  the  baby  a  while  after  she  came,  and 
neither  of  us  wanted  better  fun  than  to  be  allowed  to  watch 
her,  or  rock  the  cradle,  or  as  a  great  treat  to  carry  her  a  few 
steps.  Somehow  we  was  that  fond  and  proud  of  her  from  the 
first  that  we'd  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  her.  And 
so  we  would  now— I  was  going  to  say— but  that  poor  Jim  lies 
under  a  forest  oak  on  a  sandhill,  and  I— well,  I'm  here,  and  if 
I'd  listened  to  her  advice  I  should  have  been  a  free  man.  A 
free  man  !  How  it  sounds,  doesn't  it  ?  with  the  sun  shining, 
and  the  blue  sky  over  your  head,  and  the  birds  twittering,  and 
the  grass  beneath  your  feet !  I  wonder  if  I  shall  go  mad  before 
my  time's  up. 

Mother  was  a  Eoman  Catholic— most  Irishwomen  are  ;  and 
dad  was  a  irroiestant,  if  he  was  anything.  However,  that  says 
nothing.  People  that  don't  talk  much  about  their  religion,  or 
follow  it  up  at  all,  won't  change  it  for  all  that.    So  father, 
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thougl)  mofhj  tried  him  hard  enough  whon  they  were  first 
marr,..!,  w,  dn'f  h.  ,r  of  turning,  nob  if  ho  was  to  L  killed  for 
It.  as  I  (|^.        >ea,      bim  say.     '  No  !'  he  says    '  my  father  and 

tT^mlZ  "r.  'V'r  ^°''  ^'^/  '*^"7!»  P^-^P^e.  an'^i  so  I  shall 
nv«*Wl*(he      Id>     t  know  as  it   irould  make  much  mat(.>r  to 

fh«  o^f/rn*^**"^  ^"*"'*'4  *'•  ^  '^*"  «^>^  1^  *o  'em  hh  long  as 
!^wl7!l   ti^  ^T'^^'-    7^"  ^'^^  ^^"^^  "*•  *^he  girl  in  you 


CHAPTER  n 

Father  was  one  of  those  people  that  gets  shut  of  a  deal  of 
trouble  in  thh  v.'orld  by  always  sticking  to  one  thing.  If  he 
said  I  e'd  do  this  or  that  he  always  did  it  and  nothing  else.  As 
for  turnv'.g  him,  a  wild  bull  half-way  down  a  range  was  a 
likeher  try-on.  So  nobody  ever  bothered  him  after  he'd  once 
opened  his  mouth.  They  knew  it  was  so  much  lost  labour.  I 
sometimes  thought  Aileen  was  a  bit  like  him  in  her  way  of 
sticking  to  things.     But  then  she  was  always  right,  you  see. 

So  that  clinched  it.  Mother  gave  in  like  a  wise  woman. 
as  she  was.  The  clergyman  from  Bargo  came  one  day  ana 
christened  me  and  Jim— made  one  job  of  it.  But  mother  took 
Aileen  herself  in  the  spring  cart  all  the  way  to  the  township 
and  had  her  christened  in  the  chapel,  in  the  middle  of  the 
service  all  right  and  regular,  by  Father  Eoche. 

There's  good  and  bad  of  every  sort,  and  I've  met  plenty  that 
were  no  chop  of  all  churches  ;  but  if  Father  Roche,  or  Father 
anybody  e.se.  had  any  hand  in  making  mother  and  Aileen  half 
as  ^ood  as  they  were,  I'd  turn  to-morrow,  if  I  ever  got  out 
again.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  the  religion  that  made  much 
difference  in  our  case,  for  Patsey  Daly  and  his  three  brothers, 
that  lived  on  the  creek  higher  up,  '"ere  as  much  on  the  cross  as 
men  could  be,  and  many  a  time  I've  seen  them  ride  to  chapel 
and  attend  mass,  and  look  as  if  they'd  never  seen  a  '  clearskin ' 
in  their  lives.  Patsey  was  hanged  afterwards  for  bush-ranging 
and  gold  robbery,  and  he  had  more  than  one  man's  blood  to 
answer  for.  Now  we  weren't  like  that ;  we  never  troubled  the 
church  one  way  or  the  other.  We  knew  we  were  doing  what 
we  oughtn't  to  do,  and  scorned  to  look  pious  and  keep  two  faces 
under  one  hood. 

By  degrees  we  all  g'rew  older,  began  to  be  active  and  able  to  do 
halfamms  work.  We  learned  to  ride  pretty  well— at  least, 
-aat  is  we  could  ride  a  bare-backed  horse  at  full  gallop  through 
timber  or  down  a  range;  could  back  a  colt  just  caught  and 
nave  iniu  as  quiet  as  an  old  cow  in  a  week.  "We  could  use  the 
axe  and  the  cross-cut  saw,  for  father  dropped  that  Bort  of  work 
himself,  and  made  Jiin  and  I  do  all  the  rough  jobs  of  mending 
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the  fences,  getting  firewood,  milking  the  cows,  and  after  a  bif 
ploughing  t!ie  bit  of  flat  we  kept  in  cultivation  ' 

f«.T?  I,  when  we  were  fifteen  and  thirteen-he  was  bieeer 
for  his  age  than  I  was,  and  so  near  my  own  strength  thffl 
fiif  rff  ^b«Ht  t^"«''i"?  him-were  the  smartesT^fds  on  the 

^X^VS^^^^f  ^'^  ---  andtot^Xern^ 

Some  of  our  young  stock  used  to  stray  among  the  sauatters' 

£t';o?iw^"^'"r^!?^  '^?  '"^^^^^  beoluse  there  wis 
Eut  a[  wS^^S  r?f?^"V^^f  ^""^"g  °"<^./»^d  fun  in  the  men's 
nut  at  night,  antl  often  a  half-crown  or  so  for  helninff  some  nnn 
away  with  a  big  mob  of  cattle  or  a  lot  for  the  pS  Father 
didn't  go  himself,  and  I  used  to  notice  that  wheSever  we  came 
up  and  said  we  were  Ben  Marston's  boys  both  master  and  suS? 

We  could  do  a  few  things  besides  riding,  because  as  I  told 
you  before,  we  had  been  to  a  bit  of  a  schooftept  by  an  old  chap 
that  had  once  seen  better  days,  that  lived  three  miles  off  nea? 
a  little  bush  township  This  village,  like  most  oUhese  pkces 
had  a  pubhc^iouse  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  That  was  about 
f  \a  T]ie  publican  kept  the  store,  and  managed  pretty  well  to  eet 
hold  of  all  the  n.oney  that  was  made  by  thf  people  immd  about 
that  IS  of  those  who  were  'good  drinking  men.^  He  had  half- 
a-dozen  children,  and,  though  he  was  not  up  to  much  he  wS 

£in?tttf  th.1;'h''  "T/  ^t  ^^^"^^^^  to  havTthe'cwTo 
Deing   better  than  himself.     I've  seen  a  good  many  crooked 

people  m  my  day,  but  very  few  that,  though  they'd  givin 

themselves    up   as  a  bad  job,  didn't  hone  a  bit  fWi  tS 

youngsters  mightn't  take  afte^  them     Sous,  isn't  if?    But 

It  IS  true,  I  can  tell  you.    So  Lammerby,  the  pub  fcan  though 

he  was  a  greedy  sly  sort  of  fellow,  that  bought  things  he  knfw 

were  stolen  and  lent  out  money  and  charLd  everybodv  two 

pi-ices  for  the  things  he  sold  'em,  didn't  like^the  thought  of  S 

children  growing  up  hke  Myall  cattle,  as  he  said  himself  and 

so  he  fished  out  tins  old  Mr.  "koward,  that  had  been  a^Sd  or 

«nT^7i?' 'r '  ^^^''  °^.P^^  «^  his  in  old  times,  near  Sydney 
and  got  him  to  come  and  keep  school.  ^^""ey, 

He  was  a  curious  man,  this  Mr  Howard.  What  he  had  been 
or  done  none  of  us  ever  knew,  but  he  spoke  un  to  on«  nf  tf,« 
squatters  that  said  something  'sharp  to  Thn  one^  c^  in  a  way 
that  showed  us  boys  that  he  thought  himself  as  good  as  he  ZaI 
And  he  stood  up  straight  and  looked  him  in  the  face  till  wo 
hardlv  could  thint  h«  woe  fi,„  c i.i.  "    "*^  ^^'^^'  ""  ^f 

Hl«^n^'Tf?P'^.''r°-^'i^-^°^"-^°^^^^g  "^««*  ti«»es.    He  used  io 
live  in  a  little  hut  in  the  township  all  by  himself.    It  was  just 
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big  enough  to  hold  him  and  us  at  our  lessons.  He  liad  his 
dinner  at  the  inn,  along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammerby.  She 
was  always  kind  to  him,  and  made  him  puddings  and  things 
when  he  was  ill.  He  was  pretty  often  ill,  and  then  he'd  hear  us 
our  lessons  at  the  bedside,  and  make  a  short  day  of  it. 

Mostly  he  drank  nothing  but  tea.  He  used  to  smoke  a  good 
deal  out  of  a  big  meerschaum  pipe  with  figures  on  it  that  he 
used  to  show  us  when  he  was  in  a  good  humour.  But  two  or 
three  times  a  year  he  used  to  set-to  and  drink  for  a  week,  and 
then  school  was  left  off  till  he  was  right.  We  didn't  think 
much  of  that.  Everybody,  almost,  that  we  knew  did  the  same 
—all  the  men— nearly  all,  that  is— and  some  of  the  women— not 
mother,  though  ;  she  wouldn't  have  touched  a  drop  of  wine  or 
spirits  to  save  her  life,  and  never  did  to  her  dying  day.  We 
just  thought  of  it  as  if  they'd  got  a  touch  of  fever  or  sunstroke, 
or  broke  a  rib  or  something.  They'd  get  over  it  in  a  week  or 
two,  and  be  all  right  again. 

All  the  same,  poor  old  Mr.  Howard  wasn't  always  on  the 
booze,  not  by  any  manner  of  means.  He  never  touched  a  drop 
of  anything,  not  even  ginger-beer,  while  he  was  straight,  and  he 
kept  us  all  going  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  summer  and  winter,  for  more  than  six  years.  Then 
he  died,  poor  old  chap— found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning. 
Many  a  basting  he  gave  me  and  Jim  with  an  old  malacca  cane 
he  had  with  a  silver  knob  to  it.  We  were  all  pretty  frightened 
of  him.  He'd  say  to  me  and  Jim  and  the  other  boys,  '  It's  the 
best  chance  of  making  men  of  yourselves  you  ever  had,  if  you 
only  knew  it.  You'll  be  rich  farmers  or  settlers,  perhaps 
magistrates,  one  of  these  days— that  is,  if  you're  not  hanged. 
It's  you,  I  mean,'  he'd  say,  pointing  to  me  and  Jim  and  the 
Dalys  •  I  believe  some  of  you  will  be  hanged  unless  vou  change 
a  good  deal.  It's  cold  blood  and  bad  blood  that  runs  in  your 
veins,  and  vou'll  come  to  earn  the  wages  of  sin  some  day.  It's 
a  strange  thing,'  he  used  to  say,  as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself, 
that  the  girls  are  so  good,  while  the  boys  are  delivered  over  to 
the  Evil  One,  except  a  case  here  and  there.  Look  at  Mary 
Darcy  and  Jane  Lammerby,  and  my  little  pet  Aileen  here.  I 
defy  any  village  in  Britain  to  turn  out  such  girls— plenty  of 
rosy-cheeked  gigglers— but  the  natural  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence of  these  little  damsels  astonishes  me.' 

Well,  the  old  man  died  suddenly,  as  I  said,  and  we  were  all 
very  sorry,  and  the  school  was  broken  up.  But  he  had  taught 
us  all  to  write  fairly  and  to  keep  accounts,  to  read  and  spell 
decently,  and  to  know  a  little  geography.  It  wasn't  a  great 
deal,  but  what  we  knew  we  knew  well,  and  I  often  think  of 
what  he  said,  now  it's  too  late,  wc  ought  to  have  made  better 

use  of   it.       Aff-.Pr    Knhnnl    Vnrkb-o    nT\    •fo  +  V.rkt.   o„;J     T;~    __J    T1 „ 

quite  as  much  as  was  likely  to  be  any  good  to  us,  and  we  must 
work  for  our  living  like  other  people.  We'd  always  done  a 
pretty  fair  share  of  that,  and  our  hands  were  hard  with  using 
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other  thmrL&tthgu;  Ine  heftar'Tel?"?,''  Y  °' 

meant,  and  beinff  well  awl  rAfi^or^u      ^         cross'  beasts 

a  calf  that  no  cS^  of  ou^ever  sucWecf    Don'fT  °^''\P"*  «^ 
the  first  calf  lever  hplnp7  fn  «,?f         ,^on  1 1  remember  well 

wished  I'd  defied  fathe?th«n^fl°"''  ^^"f-'^  ?"  ^    ^'^^  ^f*^^ 
away  from  home     Tf«  tLf  '^^1?  ""^  ¥''^^»'  ^nd  bolted 

that^s  hdped  tonut  m:  whteTL^  f  ^"'  *'^  *'""^^  ^*  ^^<^  *« 

movrmy^'fei'^llTseTthat  v^rv"'''^^""^  J'}^^  ^^^-^-er  I 
old  dogfvithlliXrb  otVr'c7aX"g"c!^^^^^^^^^ 

tStrsSHL-ofd^X^^^^^^^ 

It    was    n.n    n.Tirb-M7ov.J    »,l-„_    i!. 


--c-  „„^  »vxiAu  Ku  uue  oia  scocKyard 
rnUT;Xfli^!tflPl^?«  for  a^yard,  neople  used  to  say; 

lOI  hole— you  couldn't 


scrubby  and  ston^'^1  roSnTatHndS' 

very  few  beasts  ever  broke  Lay  '"'*'■*  '"'  "'"""y^  '''■■do. 

ThltrlKrtK  fctn„7tfe1.elS';  ^-M  - 
out-it  was  hottish  weather    fhAnW^      i    I^^^  tongue  was 

Lj^e^an^snirr/evefUM^^^^^ 

while  the  brands  we  »ettin°'r»,rftj'''!"'''  ''""",  '°  t''"  h"' 
harnesscask,  whi  r/tjd      Sttl?*4k",lite"  V°''^  "  «'« 

/Oh,  mother!  there's  such  a  nr«ff.T  „^j  .-ir  •..  ., 
eaui,  '  with  a  star  and  a  white"8n'nV  nn  f'C  « '^  1  '"  "\*^  P*'^''  ^ 
yellow  steer  fat  enough  tTkilir^''^  ^"^  '  ^"'^  ^^«^«'«  « 
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'What! 'said  mother,  turning  round  and  looking  at  father 
with  her  eyes  staring— a  sort  of  dark  blue  they  were— people 
used  to  say  mine  and  Jim's  were  the  same  colour-and  her 
brown  hair  pushed  back  off  her  face,  as  if  she  was  looking  at  a 
ghost.  Is  It  doing  that  again  you  are,  after  all  yor  promised 
me,  and  you  so  nearly  caught— after  the  last  one  1  Didn't  I  co 
on  my  knees  to  ye  to  ask  ye  to  drop  it  and  lead  a  good  life, 
and  didnt  ye  tell  me  ye'd  never  do  the  like  again?  And 
the  poor  innocent  children,  too,  I  wonder  ye've  the  heart  to 
do  it. 

It  came  into  my  head  now  to  wonder  why  the  sergeant  and 
two  policemen  had  come  down  from  Bargo,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  about  three  months  ago,  and  asked  father  to  show 
thena  the  beef  m  his  cask,  and  the  hide  belonging  to  it.  I 
wondered  at  the  time  the  beast  was  killed  why  father  made  the 
hide  into  a  rope,  and  before  he  did  that  had  cut  out  the  brand 
and  dropped  It  into  a  hot  fire.  The  police  saw  a  hide  with  our 
brand  on,  all  right— killed  about  a  fortnight.  They  didn't 
know  It  had  been  taken  off  a  cancered  bullock,  and  that  father 
took  the  trouble  to  'stick '  him  and  bleed  him  before  he  took  the 
hide  off,  so  as  it  shouldn't  look  dark.  Father  certainly  knew 
most  things  in  the  way  of  working  on  the  cross.  I  can  see  now 
hed  have  made  his  money  a  deal  easier,  and  no  trouble  of  mind. 
IT  he  d  only  chosen  to  go  straight. 

When  mother  said  this,  father  looked  at  her  for  a  bit  as  if  he 
was  sorry  for  it ;  then  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  an  uglv 
look  came  into  his  face  as  he  growled  out— 

'  X°^  ^\"^  ^,^^^  °^^  business  ;  we  must  live  as  well  as  other 

jeopie.     I  here  s  squatters  here  that  does  as  bad.    They're  iust 

Ike  the  squires  at  home ;  think  a  poor  man  hasn't  a  right  to 

live.    You  bring  the  brand  and  look  alive,  Dick,  or  I'll  sharpen 

ye  up  a  bit.'  ^ 

The  brand  was  in  the  corner,  but  mother  got  between  me 
and  It,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  father  as  if  to  stop  me  and 
him. 

'In  God's  name,'  she  cried  out,  'aren't  ye  satisfied  with  losing 
your  own  soul  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  your  family,  but  ye 
must  be  the  ruin  of  your  innocent  children?  Don't  touch  the 
brand,  Dick ! 

But  father  wasn't  a  man  to  be  crossed,  and  what  made  it 
worse  he  had  a  couple  of  glasses  of  bad  grog  in  him.  There  was 
an  old  villain  of  a  shanty-keeper  that  lived  on  a  back  creek. 
tie  d  been  there  as  he  came  by  and  had  a  glass  or  two.  He  had 
a  regular  savage  temper,  father  had,  though  he  was  quiet  enough 
and  not  bad  to  us  when  he  was  right.  But  the  rtok  always 
spoiled  him.  "^ 

,,  —  ST"  '  / !.•••,,.,  „.  „nv.-yc  miivn  Hciii,  xiur  lucimg  agamst 

the  wall  where  she  fell  down  and  hit  her  head  against  the 
stool,  and  lay  there.  Aileen,  sitting  down  in  the  corner,  turned 
white,  and  began  to  cry,  while  father  catches  me  a  box  on  the 
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After  this  all  was  made  rieht  to  kill  a  liPn«f     Tu^      u 
was  ready  r  eged  in  a  cornpr  nf  tl^o^i  ^  ^  A**     f^°  gallows 
gun  and  Jhot  the  yelfow  steer     Thl  if  '  ^^^^^'  ^"°"g^<^  ^"^ 
calf-pen-Polly's  and  an-and  all  fL     ^^'  T''^  ?^*  ^"^«  ^^^ 
where  they  liked  *^^  ''"'^^  *"''^«'i  out  to  go 

late""^  wifwVef;:  finia^lteZi^^  ^r*'  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
and  gone  to  bed  with  Aileen  W«  l?L  "^  laid  us  out  our  tea 
bed.  ^Father  sat  outidttnd-sidtTh;%TariS  "h  *  *° 
after  I  woke  up  and  heard  mother  crying  BeW  §avli.?r'' 
were  up  agam,  and  the  steer  was  cut  Sp  and  salfpd  Z^^-  \r 
harness-cask  soon  after  sunrise     ml  j!LT    ^^^^®«  ^^^d  m  the 

lookinl  miserable  and  doTOoa°t  FaX^,  '7'  r^-  ""l  "''^o 
very  dark-looking,  and  X  his  food  ,,  «""  ''?,'^""«'  *""  ^t 
matter.  After  Breakfast  he  t^S-k?  '*  notlung  was  the 
followed ;  there  was' no  need'^L  StlelorTm'  S  ^'A  f -"f 

F:tferlidXot^LreXr\?ei'i4\^  7^"  4 


L»^i 


CHAPTER  III 
and  hail-sto?ms,  and  the  fon^  ^,o't^^?'  ^  '""  ^"{^^  ^'^^'  ^'<^'^ 

bucket  intJIt  herself   w^^^^^^  *^  ^°^^d  dip  the 

reapfnl  Td  ctn-pullinf  and  1!^  ?  *^1  ^"^^^^-  ^here  was 
but  often,  for  weeks  at  a^tim.  ft  '^'''^  ^°^  P^'"*  ^^  ^^e  year; 
No  hunting  worth  mfch-weVpr/LT%"v''^  *°  ^^-^^ing  to  do.' 
dogs  themtelves  tha?  i\  fW  ^'''fe''^  kangarooing,  like  the 

and  then  pull  up  if  a  mob^Lf/T  ""^^  ^°"^^  ""^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^7 
shooting,  except  a  few  dnS  ^'  ^a"^^'  ^''"'P'  P^«*  ^hem.  Nb 
laugh  at  the  shootinTin  th^'  ?°^  ?^^"°°^;    *^^*^her  used  to 

have  poachers  he?e-thrlnfew«?n'7'  ^""t'^^  V^  ^«^«r 
except  an  odd  codfish  if^K  ^^-^^^^  worth  it.  No  fishing, 
migh'tsithalfadTylttCtl'H^^^^^^^      ^^'^^^oles ;  and  yo'u' 

wl!:n'd'^:siVs^oti°n'd^^^^^^^         p-^-^^  ^^ 

there's  none  thev'Ilrn^^^^^  i  *°  '^^.^P  ^^^^  straight.  If 
go  when  they  once  sSrt        '  ^^^  ^°"  '^^"^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  they'll 

the^?Kii::^?fTetT^^^^^^ 

o^rsiair^a^^r  "^f  ±!,f?^^^^  tT& 

young  Dalys,  anntheJs'  of'^Ka^^'^sort  taZd"'  "!f  .^^? 
of  nonsense  and  eossin  •  wJ.of  ^^  sort— talked  a  good  deal 
and  euchre,  whinh^wf  Si^^^i^l^n  ^°^««  pI^M  at  all-fours 
hand,  at  one  of  the  la^ge  forms"""  """'  ""  ^^"^"can  harvest 
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we  learned  another  bad  habit,  and  that  was  to  drink  spirits 
What  burning  nasty  stuff  I  thought  it  at  first;  and  so  did  we 
all !  But  every  one  wanted  to  be  thought  a  man,  and  up  to  all 
kinds  of  wickedness,  so  we  used  to  make  it  a  point  of  drinking 
our  nobbier,  and  sometimes  treating  the  others  twice,  if  we 
naa  cash. 

There  was  another  family  that  lived  a  couple  of  miles  off 
higher  up  the  creek,  and  we  had  always  been  good  friends  with 
them,  though  they  never  came  to  our  house,  and  only  we  boys 
went  to  theirs     They  were  the  parents  of  the  little  girl  that 

than  me  "^'  ""  ^°^  ^^"^  "^^^  ""  ^^^^  ^^^^'^ 

Their  father  had  been  a  gardener  at  home,  and  he  married  a 
native  girl  who  was  born  somewhere  about  the  Hawkesburv 
near  Windsor.  Her  father  had  been  a  farmer,  and  many  ^a 
time  she  told  us  how  sorry  she  was  to  go  away  from  the  old 
plao^  and  what  fine  corn  and  pumpkins  they  grew ;  and  how 
the,  .id  a  church  at  Windsor,  and  used  to  take  their  hay  and 
tru.«  and  potatoes  to  Sydney,  and  what  a  grand  place  Sydney 
was,  with  stone  buildings  called  markets  for  people  to  sell  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  poultry  in  -and  how  you  coi  d  walk  down 
into  Lower  George  Street  and  see  Sydney  Harbour  a  great 
shining  salt-water  plain,  a  thousand  times  Is  bfg  as^  the 
biggest  waterho  e,.with  ships  and  boats  and  sailors,  and  every 
kind  of  strange  thing  upon  it.  ^ 

Mrs.  Storefield  was  pretty  fond  of  talking,  and  she  was 
always  fond  of  me,  because  once  when  she  was  out  after  The 
f hriiH?AS- '  "^"^  V5  T^y-  ^"^,  ^^'^  h^d  left  Grace  at  home, 
I  hinnpnpS'"f5  T"^^^^^-  ^'''^^  *°  ^\^  waterhole  and  tumbled  in 
1  happened  to  be  riding  up  with  a  message  for  mother  to 
borrow  some  soap,  whenl  heard  a  little  cry  like  a  lamb's  and 
there  was  poor  fittle  Gracey  struggling  in  the  water  like  a 
drowning  kitten  with  her  face  unler.  Another  minute  or  two 
would  have  finished  her,  but  I  was  off  the  old  pony  and  into  the 
water  like  a  teal  flapper.     I  had  her  out  in  a  second  or  two?and 

^Jnirf?*^  ^""^  u''^^  \^^*i'  ^^*  ^^o'^  «^m«  to,  and  when  M?s 
Storefield  came  home  she  first  cried  over  her  as  if  she  would 
break  her  heart  and  kissed  her,  and  then  she  kissed  mland 
said  'Now,  Dick  Marston,  you  look  here.  Your  moSier^s  a 
good  woman,  though  simple ;  your  father  I  don't  iSe  and  I 
Rear  many  stories  about  hfm  thlt  makes  me  thiSk  the  less  we 
ought  to  see  of  the  lot  of  you  the  better.    But  you've  saved  my 

fnn±¥?  *'-^"^'  ^^^  ^'"  ^''  ^  ^"«^d  ^^d  a  nSer  to  you  aJ 
long  as  I  live,  even  if  you  turn  out  bad,  and  I'm  rather  afraid 
you  wiU-you  and  Jim  both~but  it  won't  be  my  fault  for  want 
ILF'''^  V  keep  you  straight ;  and  John  an/ 1  will  be  your 
b™!!^  ^^^"^  ^"^"^«  ^«  l°"g  ^«  ^«  live,  no  matter  what 

^•f^^^^5^S^*~i^'^*^  strange  enough-but  I  always  took  to  the 
little  toddhng  thing  that  I'd  pulled  out  of  the  water     1  wasn't 
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very  big  myself,  if  it  comes  to  that,  and  slie  seemed  to  have  a 
feeling  about  it,  for  she'd  come  to  me  every  time  I  went  there 
and  31   on  my  knee  and  look  at  me  with  her  big  br^wn  serioS 
eyes-they  were  just  the  same  after  she  grew  L-Zd  talk  to 

J^^  '1  ^''  ^fi^  "^'^H^S  ^''^%  I  ^«^i«^«  «he  knew  all  about  it 
for  she  used  to  say,  '  Dick  pull  Gracey  out  of  water  • '  and  then 
shed  throw  her  arms  rouncl  my  neck  and  kiss  me  Ind  walk  off 
to  her  mother.  If  I'd  let  her  drown  then,  and  tied  a  stone 
round  my  neck  and  dropped  through  the  reeds  to  the  brfS 
of  the  big  waterhole.  it  would  have  been  betLr  for  both  of  us 

When  John  came  home  he  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  old 
woman  and  wanted  to  give  me  a  filly,  but  I  wouldn't  have  t 
boy  as  1  was.  I  never  cared  for  money  nor  money's  worth  ln3 
I  was  not  going  to  be  paid  for  picking  a  kid  out  of  t^e  water 
R^lr^l^^T^'^^'  ?^^«^y'«  ^rothef,  was  about  my  own  a.e 
?fhtZ°^\\^''^  °^  \^t^  ^?  •^^"^  ^^'  ^er,  and  year^af LTw.S 
I  threatened  to  punch  his  head  if  he  said  anything  more  about 
it.    Jle  laughed,  and  held  out  his  hand.  b  muie  duout 

'but  h1?1^  f'^^i  ^^""f  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  fiends  lately,'  says  he  • 
one  th-^?ti^?«fSPf  y°"?  got  another  brother  besides  Jim- 
one  th,ifc  will  stick  to  you,  too,  fair  weather  or  foul ' 

1  always  had  s.  great  belief  in  George,  though  we  didn't  ^Pf 
on  over  well  and  often  had  fallings  out  He  wJs  too  stea^dv 
and  hardworkm^  altogether  for  Jim  and  me     He  worked  aS 

hS  ^:inIT\hnf7n  ''^'^  ^"^^^  ^^^^5^  he  made  Catch 
T    1  gamng  !— no,  not  for  a  sixpence.    He  called  the  Dalvs  nnH 

'Why  should  I  drink  grog,'  he  used  to  rav— '«„nV.  c,+„«'  * 
a^  you  get  at  that  old  villain  SrimeS-wUh  Jgood  appetiS  ^d 
a  good  conscience?    I'm  afraid  of  no  mm-   tl^i  i,S-         ™ 
conae  andUye  on  my  ground  for  wha?  fcanj.    I  wSlll  T/ 

■ng  and  never  stops  hauling  till  l,e's\t  go  af  night     ThS  is  a 
oKgSnT^.iLfet^""'  "  '"'"-  -^  ""^  '-  'Slfnl 

■        ^±™  i".!^.."!?'; A"^r "8  W^olf  as  ^ell  as  y  "u  T.  bufml 
■B„tatuan..thavea  little  f„„  .hen  heisyoung,Xsaid. 
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*  What's  the  use  of  having  money  when  you're  old  and 
and  can't  take  pleasure  in  anything  ? ' 

'  A  man  neean't  be  so  very  old  at  forty,'  he  says  then,  *  and 
twenty  years'  steady  work  will  put  all  of  us  youngsters  well  up 
the  ladder.  Besides,  I  don't  call  it  fun  getting  half -drunk  witn 
a  lot  of  blackguards  at  a  low  pothouse  or  a  shanty,  listening  to 
the  stupid  talk  and  boasting  lies  of  a  pack  of  loafers  and  worse. 
They're  fit  for  nothing  better;  but  you  and  Jim  are.  Now, 
look  here,  I've  got  a  small  contract  from  Mr  Andrews  for  a  lot 
of  fencing  stuff.  It  will  pay  us  wages  and  something  over.  If 
you  like  to  go  in  with  me,  we'll  go  share  and  share.  I  know 
what  hands  you  both  are  at  splitting  and  fencing.  What  do  you 
sayT 

Jim,  poor  Jim,  was  inclined  to  take  George's  offer.  He  was 
that  good-hearted  that  a  kind  word  would  turn  him  any  time. 
But  I  was  put  out  at  his  laying  it  down  so  about  the  Dalys 
and  us  shantying  and  gaffing,  and  I  do  think  no  -  that  some 
folks  are  born  so  as  they  can't  do  without  a  taste  of  some  >ort 
of  fun  once  in  a  way.  I  can't  put  it  out  clear,  but  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  somehow  for  us  chaps  tnat  haven't  got  the  gift  of  work- 
ing all  day  and  every  day,  but  can  do  two  days'  work  in  one 
when  we  like,  that  we  should  have  our  allowance  of  reasonable 
fun  and  pleasure — that  is,  what  we  called  pleasure,  not  what 
somebody  thinks  we  ought  to  take  pleasure  in.  Anyway,  T 
turned  on  George  rather  rough,  and  I  says,  'We're  not  good 
enough  for  the  likes  of  you,  Mr.  Storefield.  It's  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  us,  but  we  11  take  our  own  line  and  you  take  yours.' 

'I'm  sorry  for  it,  Dick,  and  more  sorry  that  vou  take  huff 
at  an  old  friend.  All  I  want  is  to  do  you  good,  ana  act  a  friend's 
part.     Good-bye — some  day  you'll  see  it.' 

'  You're  hard  on  George,'  says  Jim,  '  there's  no  pleasing  you 
to-day  ;  one  would  think  there  were  lots  of  chaps  fighting  how 
to  give  us  a  lift.  Good-bye,  George,  old  man :  I'm  sorry  we 
can  t  wire  in  with  you ;  we'd  soon  knock  out  those  posts  and 
rails  on  the  ironbark  range.' 

'  You'd  better  stop,  Jim,  and  take  a  hand  in  the  deal,'  says  I 
(or,  rather,  the  devil,  for  I  believe  he  gets  inside  a  chap  at 
times\  'and  then  you  and  George  can  take  a  tui'n  at  local- 
preacning  when  you're  cut  out.  I'm  off. '  So  without  another 
word  I  lumped  on  to  my  horse  and  went  off  down  the  hill, 
across  the  creek,  and  over  the  boulders  the  other  side,  without 
much  caring  where  I  was  going.  The  fact  was,  I  felt  I  had 
acted  meanly  in  sneering  at  a  man  who  only  said  what  he  did 
for  my  good  ;  and  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  hadn't  made  a 
breach  between  Gracey  and  myself,  and,  though  I  had  such  a 
temper  when  it  was  roused  that  all  the  world  wouldn't  have 
stopped  me,  every  time  I  thought  of  not  seeing  that  girl  again 
made  my  heart  ache  as  if  it  would  burst. 

I  was  nearly  home  before  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
feet,  and  Jim  rode  up  alongside  of  me.    He  was  just  the  same 
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You  didn't  ofton  see  it  with- 


as  ever,  with  a  smile  on  his  face 

out  one.  ■••«..- 

tJopo7±J:'^  "'""'  ""*-•  "■»■  »■«'  '■«'  Siven  up  his  own 

•  WhyteVu?  '""'  """«  *°  '*^y  ""-l  "-^  Sood  ■  I  ,«id. 

L  «ood  or  evil,  /o'i  and  i  gotgiC™'' '"™  ""'  "'"'""'■•  "'-^ 

cottage  without  speaking  Th««„i^^IP  J®  *K®  ^^^^  ^^  our 
stars  had  come  out  earfv  as  it  Z  fn^i  -f '  ^^^  «°°^«  <>f  the 
Aileen  was  sitting  oA  a  bench  in  fhf'         i*0^^'  ¥^«  autumn. 

was  working  away  as  usuafatsome?hT^'^f^f^  r^^"^'  i"^*^^^^ 
couldn't  read  or  write  W  t^nT       "^  '"  the  house.     Mother 

'AlTr^hl"?  JD.alys-Patsey,  I  think.' 
greaf  L?n'g\rZ'  ''?'J^=?  Jl^  ^  \^  «^ted  her  up  in  his 
old  woman     Aileen  can  tell  I p  «ff.    ?  ^^^f  f  8:ossip  with  the 
good  that  it  won't  keep '  ^*^'  '■^^-    ^  ^^^^^^y  it's  not  so 

Mother  was  that  fond  of  both  of  us  thaf  T  K^i- 
I  sit  here,  she'd  have  put  herhesSonth^hL?^'^''%^l^y'''^  ^^ 
other  way  for  either  of  her  W?nJf\       *^^°'^^'  ^''  ^^^^  ^^  any 
but  glad  and  cheerful  like  to  hav?lv'f"'^  '*  ^5^  ^«^  duty, 
grace.    I  think  she  was  foAdpr  of ^f=  saved  us  from  death  or  dit 
Mothers  are  generally  foSer  of  thpiV^^  ^^^""Jl^  V'  °^  ^^leen. 
see ;   and  if  she  thought  more  aflT^^'    ^^  ^  'J^^^^  ^^uld 
Jim.    He  was  the  youngest  and  hpl?„H  f  w  ,*-^^^  ^^A^F  '^  ^^^ 
some,  loving  way  with  hS  Tike  t  1?     f  ^*  ^',"^  ?^  ^i^'  ^o^c- 
half-grown.^  I  always  used  to  ?h?nV   '^^°''?^^^^d  P"P  ^^out 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  into  1  ^pU   ^"'^•^u^.''°^°dy  ^^er 
father,  and  that  was  a  tVn^  «=       P^^*^^""  f '^^  J™'  not  even 
believe.    As  for  mother  3  ^^  some  people  couldn't  be  got  -" 
as  if  he'd  b^en  a  big  baby  ^^  ^'^'''''  ^^'^  ^«^«  ^«  fond  of  hi. 

put'Lfar^m'sru'nlSsI^^^^^^^  -^  let  mother 

she  always  did  if  he'd  been  awaymo|>  f  r  """^  "'^  °^^^  ^'"^^  ^' 
a  walk  down  th«  ^..o.i"l  ?.?"?;{  ™°^e  than  a  day  or  two.  I  took 

about  this  messaVe  ■from"frthS^''''RpJ?^'^^'%''^''^'i^,^*'  ^^  ^^ar  all 
was  very  serious  over  ?fc  and  f  ihr.  t\l  ''''''^'^  ^^e  that  she 
thing  in^it  more  than  common  ^      *^'''  "^'^^^  ^«  «^^e- 
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•First  of  all,  did  you  make  any  agreement  with  George 
Storetield  r  she  said.  ,      .       « 

*  No  ;  why  should  1 1  Has  he  been  talking  to  ^ou  about  me  1 
What  right  has  he  to  meddle  with  my  business  1 

'  Oh,  Dick,  don't,  talk  like  that.  Anything  that  he  said  was 
only  to  do  you  a  kindness,  andJim.' 

'Hang  him,  and  his  kindness  too,'  I  said.  'Let  him  keep  it 
for  those  that  want  it.    But  what  did  ho  tell  you  V 

'  He  said,  first  of  all,'  answered  poor  Aileen,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  trying  to  take  hokf  of  my  hand,  '  that  ho  had  a 
contract  for  fencing  timber,  which  he  had  taken  at  good  prices, 
which  he  would  share  with  you  and  Jim  ;  that  lie  knew  you  two 
and  himself  could  finish  it  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  he  expected 
to  get  the  contract  for  the  timber  for  the  new  bridge  at  Dargo, 
which  he  would  let  you  go  shares  in  too.  He  didn't  like  to 
speak  about  that,  because  it  wasn't  certain  ;  but  he  had  calcu- 
lated all  the  quantities  and  prices,  and  he  was  sure  you  would 
make  £70  or  £80  each  before  Christmas.  Now,  was  there  any 
harm  in  that;  and  don't  you  think  it  was  very  good  of  him 

to  think  of  it  r  ^      . ,     ,        ,    , 

'Well,  he's  not  a  bad  fellow,  old  George,'  I  said,  'but  hes 
a  little  too  fond  of  interfering  with  other  people's  business. 
Jim  and  I  are  quite  able  to  manage  our  own  ahairs,  as  I  told 
him  this  evening,  when  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  fencing  arrangement.' 

'  Oh,  Dick,  did  you  1 '  she  said.  '  What  a  pity  !  I  inade  sure 
Jim  would  have  liked  it  so,  for  only  last  week  he  said  he  was 
sick  and  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do— that  he  should  soon 
lose  all  his  knack  at  using  tools  that  he  used  to  be  so  proud  of. 
Didn't  he  say  he'd  like  to  join  George  r  ,     ,.,     ,      t 

'  He  would,  I  daresay,  and  I  told  hira  to  do  as  he  liked.  1 
came  away  by  myself,  and  only  saw  him  iust  before  Wv.  crossed 
the  range.    He's  big  enough  and  old  enough  to  take  his  o -/.a  line.' 

'  But  you  know  he  thinks  so  much  of  you,'  she  groaned  out, 
'  that  he'd  follow  you  to  destruction.  That  will  be  the  end  of  it, 
depend  upon  it,  Dick.  I  tell  you  so  now  ;  you've  taken  to  bad 
ways  ;  you'll  have  his  blood  on  your  head  yet.' 

'Jims  old  enough  and  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  I 
said  sulkily.  '  If  he  likes  to  come  my  way  I  won't  hinder  him  ; 
I  won't  try  to  persuade  him  one  way  or  the  other.  Let  him 
take  his  own  line ;  I  don't  believe  in  preaching  and  old  women's 
talk.     Let  a  man  act  and  think  for  himself.' 

'  You'll  break  my  heart  and  poor  mother's,  too,'  said  Aileen, 
suddenly  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers.  '  What  has  she  done 
but  love  us  ever  since  we  were  born,  and  what  does  she  live 
for?  You  know  she  has  no  pleasure  of  any  kind,  you  know 
she's  afraid  every  morning  she  wakes  that  the  police  will  get 
fathei-  for  some  of  his  cross  doiiiga  ;  and  now  you  ana  uim  are 
going  the  same  wild  way,  and  what  ever— what  ever  will  be 
the  end  of  it?' 
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Here  she  let  go  my  hands,  and  sobbed  and  cried  as  if  she  was 
a  child  again,  much  as  I  roniomber  her  doing  one  day  when  mv 
kangaroo  dog  killed  her  favourite  cat.    And  Aileen  was  a  girl 
that  didn  t  cry  much  generally,  and  never  about  anything  that 
happened  to  herself;  it  was  always  about  somebody  else  and 
their  misfortunes.    She  was  a  quiet  girl,  too,  very  determined 
and  not  much  given  to  talking  about  what  she  was  going  to  do  ' 
but  when  she  made  up  her  mind  she  was  sure  to  stick  to  it     i 
used  to  think  she  was  more  like  father  than  any  of  us     She 
had  his  coloured  hair  and  eves,  and  his  way  of  standing  and 
looking,  as  if  the  whole  world  wouldn't  shift  him.     But  she'd 
mother  s  soft  heart  for  all  that,  and  I  took  the  more  notice  of  her 
crying  and  whimpering  this  time  because  it  was  so  strange  for  her 
If  any  one  could  have  seen  straight  into  my  heart  just  then 
1  was  regular  V  knocked  over,  and  had  two  minds  to  -o  inside 
to  Jim  and  tell  him  wed  take  George's  splitting  job,  and  start 
to  tackle  It  hrst  thing  to-morrow  morning  ;  but  just  then  one 
ot  those  confounded  night-hawks  flitted  on  a  dead  tree  before 
us  and  began  his  'hoo-ho,'  as  if  it  was  laughing  at  me.    I  can 
see  the  place  now-the  mountain  black  and  dismal,  the  moon 
oy.^pa  strange-looking,  the  little  waterhole  glittering  in  the 
halt-light,  and  this  dark  bird  hooting  away  in  the  night.    An 
odd  teehng  seemed  to  come  over  my  mind,  and  if  it  had  been 
the  devil  hims^elf  standing  on  the  dead  limb  it  could  not  have 
had  a  worse  etlect  on  me  as  I  stopped  there,  uncertain  whether 
to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

We  don't  often  know  in  this  world  sometimes  whether  we 
are  turning  oft  along  a  road  where  we  shall  never  come  back 
from  or  whether  we  can  go  just  a  little  way  and  look  at  the 
tar-oll  hills  and  new  rivers,  and  come  home  safe. 

1  remember  the  whole  lot  of  bad-meaning  thoughts  coming 
with  a  rush  over  my  heart,  and  I  laughed  at  myself  for  being 
S?  Jr  r  i"?,^®  a  hard-working,  pokey  kind  of  life  at  the 
word  of  a  slow  fellow  like  George,  when  I  might  be  riding  about 
the  country  on  a  hne  horse,  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best 

their°mont°' b'^  ^^°^^®  "^'"^  ^^^^  *''®  ""^"^  ^^^^^""''^  ^^^  "^^^^ 

Poor  Aileer  tcld  me  afterwards  that  if  she'd  thought  for  a 
moment  I  could  be  turned  she'd  have  gone  down  on  her  knees 
and  never  got  up  till  I  promised  to  ko?p  straight  and  begin  to 
work  at  honest  daily  laWr  like  a  man-like  a  man  who  hoped 
to  end  his  days  in  a  good  house,  on  a  good  farm,  with  a  gbod 
wife  and  nice  children  round  him,  and  not  in  a  prison  Jell 
Some  people  would  cal  the  first,  after  years  of  honest  work, 
and  bemg  always  able  to  look  every  one  in  the  face,  being  more 

diffeJ^n^idels.  '    ^""^  ^'^P^'  ^^''^  ^^^^"^"^^  ^^^^^  ^"^ 

nJS^^T  ^}""li'''i.-^  said,  'are  you  going  to  -vhine  and  cry  all 
mghU  1  shall  be  afraid  to  come  home  if  you're  going  to  be 
like  this.     What's  the  mp.s,^».^t^.  fmm  fuihc.'i'  ^    ^  ^°  '^^ 


What's  the  message  from  father  ? ' 
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She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and,  putting  her  hand  on  my 
shouhler,  looked  steadily  into  my  face.  .-  t    .      1 1 

'  Poor  boy— poor,  dear  Dick,'  she  said,  I  feel  as  if  1  should 
see  that  fresh  face  of  yours  looking  very  different  some  day  or 
other.  Something  tells  me  that  there's  bad  luck  before  you. 
But  never  mind,  you'll  never  lose  your  sister  if  the  luck'd  ever 
so  bad.  Father  sent  word  you  and  Jim  were  to  meet  him  at 
Broken  Creek  and  bring  your  whips  with  you.' 

'What  in  the  world's  that  for?'  I  said,  half  speaking  to 
myself.  'It  looks  as  if  there  was  a  big  mob  to  drive,  and 
whore's  he  to  get  a  big  mob  there  in  that  mountainous,  beastly 
place,  where  the  cattle  all  bolt  like  wallabies,  and  where  I  never 
saw  twenty  head  together?'      ,,,,.,  .  „        ,t«t 

'  He's  got  some  reason  for  it,'  said  Aileen  sorrowfully.  It  1 
were  you  I  wouldn't  go.  It/s  no  good,  and  father's  trying  now 
to  drag  you  and  Jim  into  the  bad  ways  he's  been  following 

these  years.'  ,     , , ,      . ,  t     c  tt  •  i 

'How  do  you  know  it's  so  bad?'  said  I.    'How  can  a  girl 

like  you  know ? '  ,,  .  ,   t.      i-     lu 

«I  know  very  well,'  she  said.  '  Do  you  think  I've  hved  here 
all  these  years  and  don't  know  things?  What  makes  hira 
always  come  home  after  dark,  and  be  that  nervous  every  time 
he  sees  a  stranger  coming  up  you'd  think  he  was  come  out  of 
gaol?  Why  has  he  always  got  money,  and  why  does  mother 
look  so  miserable  when  he's  at  home,  and  cheer  up  when  he 

goesaway?'  .  ,  .      i  t      -j     iv 

'He  may  get  jobs  of  droving  or  something,  I  said.  You 
have  no  right  to  say  that  he's  robbing,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  because  he  doesn't  care  about  tying  himself  to  mothers 

apron-string.' 

Aileen  laughed,  but  it  was  more  like  crying. 

'You  told  me  just  now,'  she  said— oh  !  so  sorrowfully—  that 
you  and  Jim  were  old  enough  to  take  a  line  of  your  own.    W  hy 

don't  you  do  it  now ?'  ...u  v  •     t . 

'  And  tell  father  we'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ! 

•Why  not?'  she  said,  standing  up  straight  before  me,  and 
facing  ine  just  as  I  saw  father  face  the  big  bullock-driver  before 
he  knocked  him  down.  'Why  not?  You  need  never  ask  him 
for  another  meal  ;  you  can  earn  an  easy  hving  in  halt-a-dozen 
ways,  you  and  Jim.  Why  should  you  let  him  spoil  your  life 
and  ruin  your  soul  for  evermore  V 

'The  priest  put  that  into  your  head,  I  said  sneeringly ; 
'Father  Doyle— of  course  he  knows  what  they  11  do  with  a 
fellow  after  he's  dead.'  ,    ,      ^ 

'  No  ' '  she  said,  '  Father  Doyle  never  said  a  word  about  you 
that  wasn't  good  and  kind.  He  says  mother's  a  good  Catholic, 
and  he  takes  an  interest  in  you  boys  and  me  because  of  ner. 


'•He 
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that  I  had  any  grudge  against  poor  old  lather  Doyle,  who  used 
to  come  riding  up  the  rough  mountain  track  on  bis  white  horse, 
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Ho  never  does,  and  could  at  persuade      '^   excep 
good,'  said  she,  getting  more  and  more  rou  =nd,  and  I 
eyes  glowed  again,  'and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  to 
It's  a  sin,  hut  if  it  is  I'll  Ktand  by  it,  and  now  I'll  swt^i 


and  tiring  his  old  bones,  just '  to  look  after  his  flock,'  as  ho  said 
—and  nice  land)8  some  of  thetn  wrre—but  I  wanted  to  tease 
her  and  make  her  break  oif  wi'  h  this  fancy  of  hers. 

'Ho  never  does^  and  could  at  persuade      '^   except  for  my 

^^^  blacK 
prove  it. 

.  '  -    •  ~j  iv,  .*ii.i  m/YY  J.  n  swear  it  (hero 

she  knelt  down),  as  Almighty  God  shall  help  me  at  the  last  day, 

if  you  and  Jim  will  promise  me  to  start  straight  oft"  up  the 

country  and  take  bush-worl:  till  shouring  comes  on,  and  never 

to  have  any  tnick  with  oiwss  chaps  and  their  ways,  I'll  turn 

1  rotestant.    1 11  go  to  church  with  you,  and  keep  to  it  till  I  die.' 

Wasnt  she  a  trump?    I've  known  women  that  would  give 

up  a  lot  for  a  man  they  were  sweet  on,  and  wives  that  would 

tollow  their   husbands  about   like  spaniels,  and  women   that 

would  he  and  deceive  and  all  but  rob  and  murder  for  men  they 

were  fond  of,  and  sometimes  do  nearly  as  much  to  spite  other 

women.     But  I  don  t  think  I  ever  knew  a  woman  that  would 

give  up  her  religion  for  any  one  before,  and  it's  not  as  if  she 

wasn  t  staunch  to  her  own  faith.    She  was  as  regular  in  her 

prayers  and  crossings  and  beads  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  mother 

herselt,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  good  girl  in  the  whole  world  she 

was  one.    bhe  turned  faint  as  she  said  this,  and  I  thought  she 

was  going  to  drop  down.    If  anything  could  have  turned  me 

then  It  would  have  been  this.    It  was  almost  like  giving  her 

life  for  ours,  and  I  don't  think  she'd  have  valued  hers  two 

k""!^  rJ^'^  could  have  saved  us.     There's  a  great  deal  said 

about  diflferent  kinds  of  love  in  this  world,  but  I  can't  help 

thinking  that  the  love  between  brothers  and  sisters  that  have 

been  brought  up  together  and  have  had  very  few  other  people 

world  There s  less  selfishness  about  it-no  thought  but  for 
the  other  s  good.  If  that  can  be  made  safe,  death  and  pain  and 
poverty  and  misery  are  all  little  things.  And  wasn't  f  fond  of 
Aileen,  in  spite  of  all  my  hardness  and  cross-grained  obstinacy  1 
-so  fond  that  I  was  just  going  to  hug  her  to  me  and  say,  '  Take 

Its  ^.""T  °T''  Z""^'  ^'¥  ^^^'''  ^^e^  Ji™  came  tearing  out  of 
the  hut,  bareheaded,  and  stood  listening  to  a  far-off"  sound  that 

welf-far  too"  wSr  ^^  °''^^'    ^®  ™*^®  °"*  ^^^  ^°"''*'^  °^  '*^  *^°° 

What  was  the  noise  at  that  hour  of  the  night? 

^.pnLn  ^i'^^^^T;  faint  distant  roaring  that  gradually  kept 

Smi«^f.°"'^^':i    ^*  T'  *A^  ^*"^"S«  mournful  Allowing  thSt 

aTw«  nT  ^/.T''^  ^^  ?^*^^  ^°r^^  ^^°"&  ^"  unknown  track. 

vetTil  InwSl  ^^""""^  ''^™®  ''^^^"^y  °^  *'»«  ^ight  wind,  faint, 
yei  still  clearly  coming  nearer. 

'Cattle  being  driven,' Jim  cried  out;  'and  a  big  mob  too. 

Its  lather — fnr  n.  nafo       Tof'c  c.„j. K_.: 1  °.   .  .      .    ""• 
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All  right,'  said  I,  'he  must  have  got  there  a  day  before  his 
time.  It  is  a  big  mob  and  no  mistake.  I  wonder  where  they're 
taking  them  to.'  Aileen  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked  in 
to  mother  with  a  look  of  misery  and  despair  on  her  face  such  as 
I  never  saw  there  before. 

She  knew  it  was  no  use  talking  to  me  now.  The  idea  of 
going  out  to  meet  a  large  lot  of  unknown  cattle  had  strongly 
excited  us,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  every  bush-bred 
lad.  All  sorts  of  wonders  passed  through  our  minds  as  we 
walked  down  the  creek  bank,  with  our  bridles  in  our  hands, 
towards  where  our  horses  usually  fed.  One  was  easy  to  catch, 
the  other  with  a  little  management  was  secured.  In  ten 
minutes  we  were  riding  fast  through  the  dark  trees  and  fallen 
timber  towards  the  wild  gullies  and  rock -strewed  hills  of 
Broken  Creek. 

It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  when  we  got  up  to  the  cattle. 
We  could  hear  them  a  good  while  before  we  saw  them.  '  My 
word,'  said  Jim,  '  ain't  they  restless.  They  can't  have  come  far, 
or  they  wouldn't  roar  so.  Where  can  the  old  man  have 
"touched  "for  them  r 

'How  should  I  know?'  I  said  roughly,  I  had  a  kind  of 
idea,  but  I  thought  he  would  never  be  so  rash. 

When  wo  ','ot  up  I  could  see  the  cattle  had  been  rounded  up 
in  a  flat  witti  stony  ridges  all  round.  There  must  have  been 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  only  a  man  and  a  boy  riding 
round  and  wheeling  them  every  now  and  then.  Their  horses 
were  pretty  well  knocked  up.  I  knew  father  at  once,  and  the 
old  chestnut  mare  he  used  to  ride— an  animal  with  legs  like 
timbers  and  a  mule  rump  ;  but  you  couldn't  tire  her,  and  no 
beast  that  ever  was  calved  could  get  away  from  her.  The  boy 
was  a  half-caste  that  father  had  picked  up  somewhere ;  he  was 
as  good  as  two  men  any  day. 

iou  yvv.  vu  cuiiiu  ai>  last,  growiea  latner,  "and  a  good  (iiing 
too.  I  didn't  expect  to  be  here  till  to-morrow  morning.  The 
dog  came  home,  I  suppose— that's  what  brought  you  hero, 
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wasn't  it?    I  thought  the  infernal  cattle  would  beat  Warrieal 

« wu '         "^®  ^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  trouble  for  nothing ' 
them? '  ^^  *^^**^^^  ^^^  *^^^'  ^^^  ^^**  ^""^  ^°"  ^°"'S  *°  ^°  ^i*^ 
if  i^Z^''  ^"""^  pir^^  '  ^'^  ?S  questions,  and  you'll  see  aU  about 
for  tSee  nights '    ^°  ""  "" '''°°''  ^""^ '    ^'^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^««P 

With  our  fresh  horses  and  riding  round  so  we  kept  the  cattle 
easily  enough.  We  did  not  tell  \farrigal  he  might  go  to  rest! 
not  thinking  a  half-caste  brat  like  him  wanted  any.  He  didn't 
say  anything,  but  went  to  sleep  on  his  horse,  which  walked  in 
and  out  among  the  angry  cattle  as  he  sat  on  the  saddle  with 

n^iiti         ''  ""f^}^  te'"'^"  ^l^^-    '^^'^y  «^iffed  at  him  once 
or  twice  some  of  the  old  cows,  but  none  of  them  horned  him 
and  dayhght  came  rather  quicker  than  one  would  think 

1  hen  we  saw  whose  cattle  they  were;  they  had  all  Hunter's 
and  Falkland  s  brands  on,  which  showed  that  they  belmiged  t^ 
Banda  and  Elmgamah  stations.  ^ 

^hlR^^T^^}\^^7^  Jim, 'they're  Mr.  Hunter's  cattle,  and  all 
tUli'^^  K  ^'  Y^'l^  to  Banda.  What  a  mob  of  calves  !  not 
do  wfth  tISm  ? '  '    ^^^*  ^"  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^°«^  ^^*her  intend  to 

Father  was  up,  and  came  over  where  we  stood  with  our 
horses  in  our  hands  before  we  had  time  to  say  more.  He  wasn't 
Tor  nn^'V^^^^  '}^^\  after  daylight,  whether  he  had  woric  to 
Hrv  nnU  ?« /?jtainly  co«/c?  worl ;  daylight  or  dark,  wet  or 
dry  cold  or  hot,  it  was  all  one  to  father.    It  seems  a  pity  what 

wa,  ote/''  "'"  ^?  H!^'.f-  ^*  *"^'"^^  °"*^  f°r  he  w^s  a  man! 
was  old  dad,  every  inch  of  him.  ' 

'Now  boys,'  he  said,  quite  brisk  and  almost  good-natured 
for  him,  'look  alive  and  we'll  start  the  cattle ;  we've  been  lonK 
ZpfLof'.''  '^'*  "'^  ^^'"^  ^P.  **^^*  g""7'  ^^d  I'll  show  yo? 
Soken'S'^^^^^^^^^  "^^  ^^^''^  '"^^  ^'  ^-^  -  y-'ve  kno'wn 
11 '  ?r"*  u^^^'f  ^^®  y^^  S^^^S  to  take  'em  to  ? '  I  said.  '  Thev're 
enough.'     "''''''  ^"^  ^^'-  f^^ll^i^'^d's;   the  brands  are  pfaS 

blartTnSV^^''^'  branded,  you  blasted  fool  ? '  he  said,  while  the 
black  look  camp  over  his  face  that  had  so  often  frightened  me 
when  I  was  a  oh  Id.  'You  do  what  I  tell  you  [f  youCan? 
can1irov?;";rr  -^^'^'jonjorelse  you  Ind  yoS  broth"^ 
can  rule  over  to  Dargo  Police  Station  and  "give  me  awav"  if 
you  like ;  only  don't  come  home  again,  I  war?  youTsons  o^r  no 

If  I  had  done  what  I  had  two  minds  to  do- for  I  wasn't 

d  Z/  ^r  -^Jlf"'  '"^^^^  ^.\h^  looked-told  Mm  to  do  hrowr 
dumng  and  riddpn  awa-p  w,"fV.   t;^  j^i i  .i    *'""""'»  i?wii 

who  sat  on  his  horse-staining  at  both  ofus,  and  sa  W  Sni-- 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  all  of  us  tSe  old  Zn 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  w.m/t  to  b^     PaTtty 
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from  use  and  partly  from  a  love  of  danger  and  something  new 
whSh  is  afthe  bottom  of  half  the  crime  in  the  bush  districts,  I 
Turned  mv  horse's  head  after  the  cattle,  which  were  now  begin- 
Snf  toTtraJSe  Jim  did  the  same  on  his  side.  How  easy  it  is 
fo?^c£p  to  take  th^  road  to  hell!  for  that  was  about  he 
8?ze  K  and  we  were  soon  too  busy  to  think  about  much 

^^^The  track  we  wore  driving  on  led  along  a  narrow  rocky  gully 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  split  up  or  made  out  of  a  crack 
Tn  the  earth  thousands  of  years  ago  by  an  earthquake  or  some- 
thing of  that  k"nd.  The  hills  were  that  steep  tlat  every  now 
.n<f fw  some  of  the  young  cattle  that  were  not  used  to  that 
^ortScouXy  would  come^sliding  down  and  bellow  as  if  they 
thnne-ht  thev  were  going  to  break  their  necks.  , 

The  water  rushed  down  it  like  a  torrent  in  wet  winters  and 
formedTsort  of  creek,  and  the  bed  of  it  made  what  track  there 
w™  There  were  overhanging  rocks  and  places  that  made  you 
Sddv  to  look  at,  and  some  of  these  must  have  fallen  down  and 
bSed  up  the  creek  at  one  time  or  other.  We  had  to  scramble 
round  them  the  best  way  we  could. 

When  we  got  nearly  up  to  the  head  of  the  guUy-and  great 
work  it  was  to  force  the  footsore  cattle  along,  as  we  couldnt 
use  our  whips  overmuch— Jim  called  out—  ,  ,  ,    ,j  ^ 

^  WhyThe?e  comes  old  Crib.  Who'd  have  thought  he;d  have 
seen  the  track  1    Well  done,  old  man.    Now  we  re  right 

Father  never  took  any  notice  of  the  poor  bruto  as  he  came 
limping  along  the  stones.  Woman  or  child,  horse  or  dog,  its 
the  same  old  thing-the  more  any  creature  loves  a  man  in  this 
world  the  worse  they're  treated.  It  looks  like  it  at  any  rate. 
F  saw  how  it  was  ;  father  had  given  Crib  a  cruel  beating  the 
night  before,  when  he  was  put  out  for  some  t^flmg  matter  and 
thi  dog  had  left  him  and  run  home.  But  now  he  had  thought 
better  of  it,  and  seen  our  tracks  and  come  to  work  and  slave, 
with  his  bleeding  feet-for  they  were  cut  all  to  pieces-and  got 
the  whip  across  his  back  now  and  then  for  his  pains.    Its  a 

^"  When  we  got  right  to  the  top  of  this  confounded  gully,  nearly 
dead-beat  all  of  us,  and  only  for  the  dog  heeling  them  up  every 
now  and  then,  and  making  his  teeth  nearly  meet  in  them  with- 
out a  whimper,  I  believe  the  cattle  would  have  charged  back 
and  beat  us!  There  was  a  sort  of  rough  table-land- scrubby 
and  stony  and  thick  it  was,  but  still  the  grass  wasn  t  bad  m 
summer,  when  the  country  below  was  all  dried  up.  There  were 
wild  horses  in  troops  there,  and  a  few  wild  cattle,  so  Jim  ana  i 
knew  the  place  well ;  but  it  was  too  far  and  too  mucli  ot  a 
journey  for  our  own  horses  to  go  often.  , 

•"    iT>_ 4.i.„<.  o„rvo...irwQf  hill  wiih  the  bald  ton.  across  the 

ranger  said  father,  riding  up  just  then,  as  we  were  taking  it 
easy  a  little.  '  Don't  let  the  cattle  straggle,  and  make  straight 
for  that.' 


i 
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could  never  get  'em  there.' 
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'We 


think  there  were  any  farms  up  here,'  I  said  to 


'We're  not  going  there,  stupid,'  says  father  :  'that's  only  the 

hJ}^Z  i™  '^"ghtened  up  at  the  mention  of  dinner-time,  for, 
boyhke,  he  was  gettmg  very  hungry,  and  as  he  wasn't  done 
growing  he  had  no  end  of  an  appetite.  I  was  hungry  enS 
for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  wouldn't  own  to  it  ^ 

Well  we  shall  come  to  somewhere,  I  suppose,'  says  Jim, 
when  father  was  gone.  'Blest  if  I  didn't  thinFhe  was  going  to 
keep  us  wandering  m  this  blessed  Nulla  Mountain  all  day  I 
wish  Id  never  seen  the  blessed  cattle.  I  was  only  waiting  for 
you  to  hook  It  when  we  first  seen  the  brands  by  daylightfand 
1  d  ha  been  oflf  like  a  brindle  "  Mickey  "  down  a  range ' 

Better  for  us  if  we  had  '  I  said  ;  '  but  it's  too  latl  now.  We 
must  stick  to  it,  1  suppose.^ 

We  had  kept  the  cattle  going  for  three  or  four  miles  through 
the  thickest  of  the  country,  every  now  and  then  steering  our 
course  by  the  clear  round  top  of  Sugarloaf,  that  could  be  seen 
tor  miles  round  but  never  seemed  to  get  any  nearer,  when  we 
came  on  a  rough  sort  of  log-fence,  which  ran  the  way  we  were 
going.  "^ 

'1  didn't 
Jim. 

«j*"ft'^  *  "break,"'  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper.    'There's 
duffmg-yard    somewhere  handy  ;  that's  what's  the  matter.' 

leads  to^         ^^        *         ^*'  ^"y^^y-    ^®'^^  soo"  see  what  it 

The  cattle  ran  along  the  fence,  as  if  they  expected  to  get  to 
the  end  of  their  troubles  soon.  The  scrub  was  terribly  thick  in 
places,  and  everv  now  and  then  there  was  a  break  in  the  fence, 
when  one  of  us  had  to  go  outside  and  hunt  them  until  we  came 
to  the  next  bit.  At  last  we  came  to  a  little  open  kind  of  flat, 
with  the  scrub  that  thick  round  it  as  you  couldn't  hardly  ride 
tnroufeii  It,  and,  just  as  Jim.  said,  there  was  the  yard 

It  was  a  '  duffing-yard '  sure  enough.  No  one  but  people  who 
had  cattle  to  hide  and  voung  stock  they  didn't  want  other  people 
to  see  branded  would  have  made  a  place  there. 

Just  on  the  south  side  of  the  yard,  which  was  built  of  great 
heavy  stringv-bark  trees  cut  down  in  the  line  of  the  fence!  and 
made  up  with  limbs  and  logs,  the  range  went  up  as  steep  as  the 
side  of  a  house  The  cattle  were  that  tried  and  footsore-half 
their  feet  were  bleeding,  poor  devils-that  they  ran  in  through 
the  shprails  and  began  to  lay  down. 

'Light  a  fire,  one  of  you  boys,'  says  father,  putting  up  the 
heavy  shprails  and  fastening  them.  'Wf-,  must  b-and  ^hcso 
calves  before  dark  One  of  vou  can  go  to  tliat  gunyah,'''(ust 
under  the  range  where  that  big  white  rock  is,  and  you'll  find 
tea  and  sugar  and  something  to  eat.' 


a 
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Jim  rushed  off  at  once,  while  I  sulkily  began  to  put  some 
bark  and  twigs  together  and  build  a  fire. 

*  What's  the  use  of  all  this  cross  work  t '  I  said  to  father ; 
'  we're  bound  to  be  caught  some  day  if  we  keep  on  at  it.  Then 
there'll  be  no  one  left  to  take  care  of  mother  and  Aileen.' 

He  looked  rather  struck  at  this,  and  then  said  quietly — 

'You  and  your  brother  can  go  back  now.  Never  say  I 
kept  you  against  your  will.  You  may  as  well  lend  a  hand  to 
brand  these  calves ;  then  you  may  clear  out  as  soon  as  you 
like.' 

Well,  I  didn't  quite  like  leaving  the  old  chap  in  the  middle 
of  the  work  like  that.  I  remember  thinking,  like  many  another 
young  fool,  I  suppose,  that  I  could  draw  back  in  time,  just  after 
I'd  tackled  this  job. 

Draw  back,  indeed  !  When  does  a  man  ever  get  the  chance 
of  doing  that,  once  he's  regularly  gone  in  for  any  of  the  devil's 
work  and  wages?  He  takes  care  there  isn't  much  drawing 
back  afterwards.    So  I  said — 

'  We  may  as  well  give  you  a  hand  with  this  lot ;  but  we'll  go 
home  then,  and  drop  all  this  duffing  work.  It  don't  pay,  Tm 
old  enough  to  know  that,  and  youll  find  it  out  yet,  I  expect, 
father,  yourself.' 

'  The  fox  lives  long,  and  gives  the  hounds  many  a  long  chase 
before  he's  run  into,'  he  said,  with  a  grim  chuckle.  '  I  swore  I'd 
be  revenged  on  'em  all  when  they  locked  me  up  and  sent  me 
ojt  here  for  a  paltry  hare  ;  broke  my  old  mother's  heart,  so  it 
did.  I've  had  a  pound  for  every  hair  in  her  skin,  and  I  shall  go 
on  till  I  die.  After  all,  if  a  man  goes  to  work  cautious  and  runs 
mute  it's  not  so  easy  to  catch  him  in  this  country,  at  any  rate.' 

Jim  at  this  came  running  out  of  the  cave  with  a  face  of  joy, 
a  bag  of  ship-biscuit,  and  a  lot  of  other  things, 

'  Here's  tea  and  sugar,'  he  said ;  '  and  there's  biscuits  and  jam, 
and  a  big  lump  of  cheese.  Get  the  fire  right,  Dick,  while  I  get 
'jome  water.     We'll  soon  have  some  tea,  and  these  biscuits  are 

The  tea  was  made,  and  we  all  had  a  good  meal.  Father  found 
a  bottle  of  rum,  too ;  he  took  a  good  drink  himself,  and  gave 
Jim  and  me  a  sip  each.  I  felt  less  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
father  after  that.  So  we  drafted  all  the  calves  into  a  small  pen- 
yard,  and  began  to  put  our  brand  on  them  as  quick  as  we  could 
catch  'em. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  of  'em  altogether — all  ages,  from  a  month 
old  to  nearly  a  year.  Fine  strong  calves,  and  in  rare  condition, 
too.  We  could  see  thev  were  all  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunter  ana 
Mr.  Falkland.  How  they  came  to  leave  them  all  so  long  un- 
branded  I  can't  say.  Very  careless  they  often  are  on  these  large 
cattle-stations,  so  that  sharp  people  like  father  and  the  Dalys, 
ana  a  lot  more,  get  an  easy  chance  ai  tiiem. 

Whatever  father  was  going  to  do  with  them  all  when  he  had 
branded  'em,  we  couldn't  make  out. 
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*  There's  no  place  to  tail  or  wean  'em,'  whispered  Jim 
not  above  thirty  miles  from  Banda  in  a  straight  line     inese 
cows  are  dead  sure  to  make  straight  back  the  very  minute 
thev  re  let  out  and  very  nice  work  it^ll  look  with  all  these  calves 
with  our  brand  on  sucking  these  cows.' 
finSed^^  happened  to  come  round  for  a  hot  brand  just  as  Jim 

'  Never  you  mind  about  the  weaning,'  he  snarled.  '  I  shan't 
ask  you  to  tail  them  either.  It  woulcfn't  be  a  nice  job  he?e 
would  It  ?  and  father  actually  laughed.  It  wasn't  a  very  gay 
kind  of  a  laugh  and  he  shut  up  his  mouth  with  a  sort  of  snao 
again.  Jim  ^nd  I  hadn't  seen  him  laugh  for  I  don't  know  how 
long,  and  it  almost  frightened  us. 

As  Jim  said,  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  cattle  out  again     If 
calves  are  weaned,  and  have  only  one  brand  on,  it  is  vlrv  hard 
for  any  man  to  swear  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  the  man 
to  whom  that  brand  belongs.    He  may  belLve'^them  to  be^is 
but  may  never  have  seen  them  in  his  life  ;  and  if  he  has  seeS 
them  on  a  camp  or  on  the  run,  it's  very  hard  to  swear  to  Zy 
one  particular  red  or  spotted  calf  as  you  would  to  a  horse      ^ 
Ihe  great  dart  is  to  keep  the  young  stock  away  from'  their 
mothers  until  they  forget  one  another,  and  then  most  of  thi 
danger  is  past.    But  i!  calves  with  oAe  man's  brand  on  are 
seen  sucking  another  man's  cows,  it  is  pretty  plafn  that  the 
brand  on  the  calves  has  been  put  on  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  cows-which  is  cattle-stealing  :  a  felony  accordW 
to  the  Act,  7  and  8  George  IV.,  No.  29,  punishaWe^irth  ef 
years  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  ok  the  roads  of  the  colony 
or  other  place,  as  the  Judge  may  direct.  "^ 

Iheres  a  lot  of  la..  !  How  did  I  learn  it  ?  I  had  olentv  of 
time  in  Bemma  Gaol-worse  luck-my  first  stretch^  But  it 
was  after  I'd  done  the  foolishness,  and  not  before 


3n  he  had 


f 


CHAPTER  V 

'  Now  then,  you  boys ! '  says  father,  coming  up  all  of  a  sudden 
like,  and  bringing  out  his  words  as  if  it  was  old  times  with  us, 
when  we  didn't  know  whether  he'd  hit  first  and  talk  afterwards, 
or  t'  e  other  w^ay  on,  '  get  out  the  lot  we've  just  branded,  and 
drive  'em  straight  for  that  peak,  where  the  water  shines  dripping 
over  the  stones,  right  again  the  sun,  and  look  slippy ;  we're 
burning  daylight,  and  these  cows  are  making  row  enough,  blast 
'em  !  to  be  heard  all  the  way  to  Banda.  I'll  go  on  and  steady 
the  lead  ;  you  keep  'em  close  up  to  me.' 

Father  mountea  the  old  mare.  The  dog  stopped  behind  ■  he 
knew  he'd  have  to  mind  the  tail — that  is  the  hindmost  cattle — 
and  stop  'em  from  breaking  or  running  clear  away  from  the 
others.  We  threw  down  the  rails.  Away  the  cattle  rushed  out, 
all  in  a  long  string.  You'd  'a  thought  no  mortal  men  could  'a 
kept  'em  in  that  blind  hole  of  a  place.  But  father  headed  'em, 
and  turned  'em  towards  the  peak.  The  dog  worried  those  that 
wanted  to  stay  by  the  yard  or  turn  another  away.  We  dropped 
our  whip  on  'em,  and  kept  'em  going.  In  five  minutes  they 
were  all  a-moving  along  in  one  mob  at  a  pretty  sharpish  trot 
like  a  lot  of  store  cattle.  Father  knew  his  way  about,  whether 
the  country  was  thick  or  open.  It  was  all  as  one  to  him.  What 
a  slashing  stockman  he  would  have  made  in  new  country,  if  he 
only  could  have  kept  straight. 

It  took  us  an  hour's  hard  dinkura  to  get  near  the  peak. 
Sometimes  it  was  awful  rockv,  as  well  as  scrubby,  and  the  poor 
devils  of  cattle  got  as  sore-footed  as  babies — blood  up  to  the 
knee,  some  of  'em  ;  but  we  crowded  'em  on ;  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

At  last  we  rounded  up  on  a  flat,  rocky,  open  kind  of  a  place ; 
and  here  father  held  up  his  hand. 

*  Let  'em  ring  a  bit ;  some  of  their  tongues  are  out.  These 
young  things  is  generally  soft.  Come  here,  Dick.'  I  rode  up, 
and  he  told  me  to  follow  him. 

We  walked  our  horses  up  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain  and 
looked  over.  It  was  like  the  end  of  the  world.  Far  down  there 
was  a  dark,  dreadful  drop  into  a  sort  of  deep  valley  below. 
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You  couldn't  see  the  bottom  of  it     Th«  trpoa  «,.  fk«  .  • 

side  looked  like  bushes,  and  they  were  biJimXrL  ^l^f '''''' 
mates  too.    On  three  sides  of  us  Ls  t£s  aVfulShte  b^^^^^^ 
precipice-a  dreary,  gloomy,  God-forsaken  ki^d  of  snot     Th? 
sky  got  cloudy,  and  the  breeze  turned  cold  and  bLnS  f^  , 
mur  and  whistle  in  an  odd,  unnatuJalkiS  of  wav  w^Xt^^^^ 

'Looks  queer,  doesn't  it?' says  father,  going  to  the  brink  and 
kicking  down  a  boulder,  that  roll  i  and'c?ash!d  down  the  steen 
mountain  side,  tearing  its  way  througl,  scrub  and  heath  tilfS 

to  dip  tTitYJ:"?^  A   .^'^T  k' V^°^'^  do  for  a  rn^n'  horse 
zo  snp,  win  It,  boy  {    And  yet  there's  a  track  here  into  i  fin« 

cXS' '^^'  'P^"  ^"'  ^^^^'''  *^°'  "h-«  ^'-  going'to  pu't'th'es: 

'  NoT'tl^  ofd^r^J'^^^ '.*  speaking,  thinking  was  he  mad. 
at  W     tL  il-      ?  'T*  ""^d'  yo»^gster,' ho  said;  'not  yet, 
hlilli       °i  going  to  show  you  a  trick  that  none  of  you  native 
T^^u^'^^i^P  *°'  ^™^''*  ^s  yo«  think  yourselves'    Here  Wo? 
mountif  ™''^'  ^"^  '^^"^  ^^  ^«^d  ^-^  *«"^«  edge'  of  Se 

fniw  7i;  ^T,  ''^'^y  ^^'?  "^^^^^^^  ^^^11  ^-fter  me,'  he  said  •  Hhev'U 
follow  the  old  mare  after  a  bit.    I  left  a  few  cows  amonff  'em 

Tut^tSf:^^'  "'^^  '''''  "^^^-"  ^-P  '-  ^o-S  wel!  u'^ 

.f  ?f-  ^vfA^!?^^^®''^'^  ,^^®  ^""^le  of  <^lie  mare,  and  tied  the  end 
of  a  light  tether  rope  that  he  had  round  her  neck  to  it  T  ««w 
her  follow  him  slowly,  and  turn  down  a  rocky  track  that  sel^Z 
to  ^ad  straight  over  a  blufi'  of  the  precipice  ^^^ 

However,  I  gave  the  word  to  'head  on.'  The  dotr  liad 
started  rounding  'em  up  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  old  ma?f  watk 
towards  the  mountain  side,  and  the  cattle  were  soon  cruIheH 
up  pretty  close  to  the  mare's  heels.  crushed 

Mind  this,  that  they  were  so  footsore  and  tender  about  thp 
hoofs^that  they  could  not  have  run  away  from  ufon  fooufthey 

After  'ringing'  a  bit,  one  of  the  quiet  cows  followed  un  thp 
calves  to  «o  ab.as,Tadl>?£WXf  t  ^"^1;°^  ^  ^ 
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it  like  as  if  they  was  the  beasts  agoing  into  Noah's  Ark.    It 
wound  and  wound  and  got  deeper  and  deer,er  till  the  walls  of 
Tck  were  ever  so  far  above  our  heads.    Our  work  was  done 
then  •  the  cattle  had  to  walk  on  like  sheep  in  a  race.    We  led 
our  horses  behind  them,  and  the  dog  walked  along  saving  his 
sore  feet  as  well  as  he  could,  and  never  tried  to  bite  a  beast 
once  he  got  within  the  walls.    He  looked  quite  satisfied,  and 
kept  chuckling  almost  to  himself.    I  really  believe  I've  seen 
dogs  laugh.    Once  upon  a  time  I've  read  of  tbey'd  have  taken 
po?r  Crib  for  a  familiar  spirit,  and  hanged  or  burnt  him.  .  Well, 
Ee  knew  a  lot,  and  no  mistake.    I've  seen  plenty  o?  a^JisU^^ 
as  he  could  buy  and  sell,  and  no  trouble  to  him.    Im  dashed  if 
the  old  mare,  too,  didn't  take  a  T)leasure  in  working  cattle  on 
the  cross.    She  was  the  laziest  old  wretch  bringing  up  the  cows 
at  home  or  running  in  the  horses.     Many  a  time  Jim  and  i  took 
a  turnout  of  her  when  father  didn't  know     But  put  her  after  a 
big  mob  of  cattle-she  must  have  known  they  couldn  t  be  ours- 
and  she'd  clatter  down  a  range  like  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  bite 
and  kick  the  tail  cattle  if  they  didn't  get  out  of  her  way.    They 
sav  dogs  and  horses  are  all  honest,  and  it's  on  y  us  as  teaches  em 
to  do  wrong.    My  notion's  they're  a  deal  like  ourselves,  and 
some  of  'em  fancies  the  square  racket  dull  and  safe,  wWe  some 
takes  a  deal  kindlier  to  the  other.     Anyhow,  no  cattle-duffer 
in  the  colonies  could  have  had  a  bette-  pan-  of  mates  than  old 
SaUy  and  Crib,  if  the  devil  himself  had  brokei    em  in  special 

*°^It  was 'child's  play  now,  as  far  as  the  driving  went.  Jim  and 
I  walked  along,  leading  our  horses  and  yarning  away  as  we 
used  to  do  when  we  were  little  chaps  bringing  in  the  milkers 

'My  word,  Dick,  dad's  dropped  into  a  fine  road  through  this 
thundering  mountain,  hasn't  he?  I  wonder  where  it  leads  to? 
How  high  the  rock-walls  are  getting  above  us!  he  says.  1 
know  now.  I  think  I  heard  long  ago  from  o"e  of  the  Crosbies 
of  a  place  in  the  ranges  down  towards  behind  the  Nulla  Moun- 
tain "  Terrible  HoUow."  He  didn't  know  about  it  himself,  but 
said' an  old  stockman  told  him  about  it  when  he  was  drunk 
He  said  the  Government  men  used  to  hide  the  cattle  and  horses 
there  in  old  times,  and  that  it  was  never  found  out  ^^  „ 

'Why  wasn't  it  found  out,  Jim?    If  the  old  fellow     split 
about  it  some  one  else  would  get  to  know.'  . .    .  .  n    j 

'Well,  old  Dan  said  that  they  killed  one  man  that  talked 
of  telline  •  the  rest  were  too  frightened  after  that,  and  they 
all  swore  'a  big  oath  never  to  tell  any  one  except  he  was  on 

the  cross.'  ,  _  >     -j  t* 

'That's  how  dad  come  to  know,  I  suppose,  said  Jim. 

he  never  had.    I  don't  care  about  those  cross  doings. 

AiA     I  no.ver  seen  anv  good  come  out  of  them  yet. 

"'  "'Well,  we  must  go  "through  with  it  now,  i  suppose.  ^ 

do  to  leave  old  dad  in  the  lurch.     You  won  t,  will  you,  Jim  ( 
•  You  know  very  well  I  won't,'  says  Jim,  very  soberlike.      i 
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him  W„refWoi7o.k"hlai„''rora'';;  t^^^ 

through  the  trees.'  "  ^  can  see  a  bit  of   ^pcn  country 

*  Thank  God  for  that  I '  savs  Jim     '  \Ur  u^  4.   m 

opel^^^dTett^^^mtl;  E'X"^  ^-^^Pidened  into  an 
plain  up  ^o  tlfe  W.  in  ' Jss  •'  ^^^^  Zl""  ^  fP'^^l^^^  l^"^« 
round  on  every  side  with  sanSn,^.        F  "^^^^''^l  park,  closed 

they  were  buift,  and  T^uple  o/^TousTncr?"^^^  1  "^'If  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
where  we  stood.  lousancl  teet  above  the  place 

seveml  mS  a'crs^anT:  Trifle  lo^^  *^^,  ^'^^^f  ^^^^s ;  it  was 
weaners  spread  out  and  bein  tn  £S^  in  length.  Our  hungry 
inothers  they'd  le^Thi^i^hnt&^'^^''''^^''d^'''^ 

for  him.  ^  °^°^  *1"^*®  comfortable  and  hearty-like 

and  went  in  atlt'^w'th  a  'vill       '^°''"'  '°  *'«  "-'-^^  green  gr£( 

Bring  ycur  saddles  alone'  with  vm, '  f„fi  •  i  . 

after  me.  I'll  show  you  a^ood  ,>.,w  '  f'''^''  ^^V^'  ^^^  come 
treat  after  last  night's  worl"      '^'"l^"^^  Pl^ce.     You  deserve  a 

l.ad  cU:?n!in'dni.e'?e"i^'rb°ul^^  "f '  ??-  *°  -here  we 
stone  that  had  fallen  down  was  th.l?^  ^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^  «^nd- 
walls  of  it  were  onitA^iIn  '        i  '^"f  entrance  to  a  cave     The 

smooth,  ancMhe^of'wt^pSt""'t^°'^^"^^^  fl«^r  ia^ 
smoke,  too,  from  the  hVer^fch  Id  fen'  ?"t  ^^^^k^^^d  with 
a  year  gone  by.  *  ''^"  ^^^"^^  lighted  m  it  for  many 

sofuSllrteL^f  Ki^^  '--madebyscoopin.out  th« 
iiour  and  corn-m'eai'"'  We  vp";".,.  1™°'  ^^"^  *'''*h^''  *«o*^"a  bag  of 
pan,  that  tasted  4ll,  IcIn^Jl^  "¥f "  '""T  '^^''  ^^  ^^ 
quart  pots,  some  bacon  in  a  flour  \Z-  If  .T'l  '"^,^^  *°0'  ^^^ 
I  nour-bag ;  and  that  rasher  fried  in 


/ 
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the  pan  was  the  sweetest  meat  I  ever  ato  in  all  my  born  , 

'^Sen  father  brought  out  a  keg  and  poured  some  rum  into  a 
pint  pot.  He  took  a  pretty  stiff  pull,  and  then  handed  it  to  us. 
^A  little  of  it  won't  hurt  you,  boys,' he  said,    after  a  nights 

I  took  some— not  much  ;  we  hadn't  learned  to  drink  then— to 
keep  down  the  fear  of  something  hanging  over  us.  A  dreadtuJ 
fear  it  is.  It  makes  a  coward  of  every  man  who  doesn  t  lead  a 
square  life,  let  him  be  as  game  as  he  may.  ,     ,     , 

Jim  wouldn't  touch  it.  *No,'  he  said,  when  I  laughed  at 
him  '  I  promised  mother  last  time  I  had  more  than  was  good 
for  me  at  Dargo  Haces  that  I  wouldn't  touch  it  again  for  two 
years ;  and  I  won't  either.  I  can  stand  what  any  other  man 
can,  and  without  the  hard  stuff,  either.' 

•  Please  yourself,'  said  father.    '  When  you're  ready  we  11  have 
a  ride  through  the  stock.'  , 

We  finished  our  meal,  and  a  first-rate  one  it  was.     A  man 
never  has  the  same  appetite  for  his  meals  anywhere  else  that  he 
has  in  the  bush,  specially  if  he  has  been  up  half  the  night.     Its 
so  fresh,  and  the  air  makes  him  feel  as  if  hod  ate  nothing  tor  a 
week.     Sitting  on  a  log,  or  in  the  cave,  as  we  were,  1  ve  had  the 
best  meal  I've  ever  tasted  since  I  was  born.     Not  like  the  close- 
feeling,  close-smelling,  dirty-clean  graveyard  they  call  a  gaol. 
But  it's  no  use  beginning  on  that.     We  were  voung  men,  and 
free  too     Free  !     By  all  the  devils  in  hell,  if  there  are  devils— 
and' there  must  be  to  tempt  a  man,  or  how  could  he  be  so  great 
a  fool,  so  blind  a  born  idiot,  as  to  do  anything  in  this  world  that 
would  put  his  freedom  in  jeopardy  1    And  what  for  1    t  or  tolly 
and  nonsense.     For  a  few  pounds  he  could  earn  with  a  month  s 
honest  work  and   be  all  the  better  man  for  .  .     lor  a  false 
woman's  smile  that  he  could  buy,  and  ten  like  her.  it  he  only 
kept  straight  and  saving.     For  a  bit  of  sudden  pride  or  vanity 
or  passion.     A  short  bit  of  what  looks  like  pleasure,  against 
months  and  years  of  weariness,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  dull  halt- 
death,  with  maybe  a  dog's  death  at  the  end  ! 

I  could  cry  like  a  child  when  I  think  of  it  now.  I  have  cried 
maiiy's  the  time  and  often  since  I  have  been  shut  up  here,  and 
dashed  my  head  against  the  stones  till  I  pretty  nigh  knocked 
all  sense  and  feeling  out  of  it,  not  so  much  in  repentance, 
though  I  don't  say  I  feel  sorry,  but  to  think  what  a  fool,  fool, 
fool  I'd  been.  Yes,  fool,  three  times  over— a  hundred  times— to 
put  my  liberty  and  life  against  such  a  miserable  stake— a  stake 
the  devil  that  deals  the  pack  is  so  safe  to  win  at  the  end. 

I  may  as  well  go  on.  But  I  can't  help  breaking  out  some- 
times when  I  hear  the  birds  calling  to  one  another  as  they  fly 
over  the  yard,  and  know  its  fresh  air  and  sun  and  green  grass 
outside  that  I  never  shall  see  again.  Never  see  the  river 
rippling  under  the  big  drooping  trees,  or  the  cattle  coming 
down  in  the  twilight  to  drink  after  the  long  hot  day.    Never, 
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pXpTSllert-hSTbirt?  \1  '\'  ^^•^  '  '^  ^'-- » 
half  arxnuch  to  blaine  as  mvself      ^  ''^'^  ^'''''^  '^"^^  ^^  «"«  " 

on^h^^dir^rouTLfAoi^^^^^^^  o"t  with 

and  then  we  rode  a^y  to  tS  othor  cattr'  TJ^"  '"""  ^'^'  *'"^^' 
lot,  in  fine  condition  but  111  «n,.fl  /"®-  ^^^^^  ^^''e  a  queer 
every  kind  of  bn^d  and  el.  -mark''  "^  ^^''  ^"^   breeds,  Vith 

Sometd  no^rlndfarall 'full'"°"'  T^  ^^'^  ^--^  ^eard  of 
tliing  we  had  very  seldom  soen^^SnZ  ^Ttl'^  ^r  >  "'^^  '^^'  * 

your  life,  as  well  as  keep  von  W«i/^  *"  P^^"*^  <^'^*t  may  save 
That  brand  belongs  to  StariLfi  nn^  u"  "'^''1^  y^^""  ^^  ^ome. 
alive  of  the  men  tLt  firsffSd  ff  „^?.''^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  l«ft 
stock  in.  He  wanted  help  and  fnl/  "^  T"""^  '^  *°  P'^*^  ^^ay 
took  in  a  half-caste  rhRn+?.U  -^  ™®  ^""^  years  ago.  He 
with  that  last  U  a'??' ,"|:-tSji"-     ^»  "■"'«'  W"' 

and, ,„thi„g  else;  all  abr„Uhree  ^iSold^"  "  ^'""^  ""•  '»». 

as  they've  only  the  one  brand  ^nllZ^  '""^  •  "?'''  «'  «°'"-4 
sworn  to.    TheVro  from  soi„e  of  Mr  Vaxweirv,^!"'"'''^  T 

brigueL'g'Y.'i;fgLi°d°'ltther'  .'itFiT"/™'  ■>-  «^- 

bay  colt  with  the  star  Mywo^d  J^''^'"?"™  """  <!«* 
and  what  quarters,  too  iSecai't'lfl^  a  forehand  he's  got: 
a  horse  from  a  poley  cow  "  '  «""■>?  '"  "^^e''  s»y  I  know 

yo^rZ^fL^ritt.  "■Y^Ti";tTr„'^''5/^y?  *■<  to 

a  born  dev  1  when  ho's  tnl/«?,\I?  *  *^^°^^  Starlight,  for  he's 
so  soft.  The  halTcast'e  sln^oit-aXu^t  cl'^'  '^^.l^''  ^^  ^^^^s 
the  horse  doesn't  stand  on  W  wf  ?^  .  'f  P  '"^'^^  ^^<^tie,  and 
l^ake  follow  him,  for  the  mVte?  of  tfatR^  can't  ride-and 
ing.^  I  don  t  believe  in  him  mv.^lf  ''\*„d-?  -  '  ^''°''*^-^'^^ 

.yia  a  d-d  fine  lot  thev  are"?  «'2;5  /'""t^"  ^^^^  "»«  lot.' 
Jim  for  taking  so  easy  to  the  SV  iff  '  ^f/  "^^^  ^«^ed  with 
the  horse.  « A^  very  smart  crowd  to  bf  ^^1°"*^  *°.^^™  ^^out 
five  years,  and  drag  us  in  with^^  ^    ^  ''''  *^^  ""^^^^  inside  of 
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•How  do  you  make  that  out?'  says  father.  'Are  you  going 
to  turn  dog,  now  you  know  the  way  in?  Isn't  it  as  easy  to 
carry  on  for  a  few  years  more  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

'  Not  by  a  long  chalk,'  I  said,  for  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  felt 
as  if  1  could  talk  back  to  father  and  give  hun  as  good  as  he 
sent,  and  all  for  Jim's  sake.  Poor  Jim  !  He'd  always  go  to  the 
mischief  for  the  sake  of  a  good  horse,  and  many  another  Cur- 
rency '  chap  has  gone  the  same  way.  It's  a  pity  for  some  of  em 
that  a  blood  horse  was  ever  foaled. 

'  You  think  you  can't  be  tracked,'  says  I,  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  you  haven't  got  to  do  with  the  old-fashioned  mounted 
police  as  was  potterin^ about  when  this  "tot"  was  first  hit  on. 
There's  chaps  in  the  police  getting  now,  natives  or  all  the  same, 
as  can  ride  and  track  every  bit  as  well  as  the  half-caste  you  re 
talking  about.  Some  day  thej^'ll  drop  on  the  track  of  a  mob 
coming  in  or  getting  out 


,  and  then  the  game  will  be  all  up.' 
•You  can  cut  it  Tf  you  like  now,' said  father, Jooking^at  me 
like.    'Don't  say 


curious  like.  -JJont;  say  I  dragged  you  m.  \ou  and  your 
brother  can  go  home,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  where  you 
were ;  no  more  than  if  you'd  gone  to  the  moon.' 

Jim  looked  at  the  brown  colt  that  just  came  trotting  up  as 
dad  finished  speaking— trotting  up  with  his  head  high  and  his 
tail  stuck  out  like  a  circus  horse.  If  he'd  been  the  devil  in  a 
horsehide  he  couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  moment.  Then  his 
eyes  began  to  glitter.  i        m.        u 

We  all  three  looked  at  each  other.  No  one  spoke.  Ihe  colt 
stopped,  turned,  and  galloped  back  to  his  mates  like  a  red  flyer 
with  the  dogs  close  behind  him. 

It  was  not  long.  We  all  began  to  speak  at  once.  But  in 
that  time  the  die  was  cast,  the  stakes  were  down,  and  in  the 
pool  were  three  men's  lives. 

•I  don't  care  whether  we  go  back  or  not,'  says  Jim  ;  '111  do 
either  way  that  Dick  likes.    But  that  colt  I  must  have.' 

'I  never  intended  to  go  back,'  I  said.  'But  we're  three 
d— d  fools  all  the  same— father  and  sons.  It'll  be  the  dearest 
horse  you  ever  bought,  Jim,  old  man,  and  so  I  tell  you.' 

'Well,  I  suppose  it's  settled  now,'  says  f  ither  ;  'so  let's  have 
no  more  chat.    We're  like  a  pack  of  old  women,  blessed  if  we 

After  that  we  got  on  more  sociably.  Father  took  us  all  over 
the  place,  and  a  splendid  paddock  it  was— walled  all  round  but 
where  we  had  come  in,  and  a  narrow  gash  in  the  far  side  that 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could  ever  hit  on,  except  he  was 
put  up  to  it ;  a  wild  country  for  miles  when  you  did  get  out- 
all  scrub  and  rock,  that  few  people  ever  had  call,  to  ride  over. 
There  was  splendid  grass  everywhere,  water,  and  shelter.  It 
was  warmer,  too,  u;.x!i  tnc  -ouuhvj  j  auurc-,  r-.^  jou  coium  oc 
the  coats  of  the  cattle  and  horses.  . ,    -     , 

'If  it  had  only  been  honestly  come  by,'  Jim  said,    what 
jolly  place  it  would  have  been  ! ' 
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firs    discoverers  had  built  a  stockyad,  partly  wi^^rrit^ 
walls  and  partly  with  logs  and  rails  ^  '*'^  '^^"« 

ononed  into  tL  "arroU'part  of  l'?J?,;"°&;f"'t1;ir t^ 
the  one  they  came  down  and  fhn  nn+tu?^!.  1  r    ,    '^'"^'  '^^'^^ 

but  to  walk  slowly  up  onrbehind?heot^.«r7j^^  "°  "*''^"'^« 

tableland  above.  Here  of  coS  m«rv  If'^^'V^^'^P*;  °"  *'»e 
be  done  to  help  to  disgu^  e  ca  tS  was^done  %7r  V^'^^  "^" 
cut  out  and  altered  in  shane  or  eL  th«  wK^i    ^'''^""''^••ka  were 

'Mr.  Starlight  is  an  edicated  man  '  said  fafhr^r  <Ti  •  •  ,. 
his  notion;  and  manv  a  mnn  Uc  l^^i  j  x  PV-  This  is  all 
witii  the  ears  alterTa^nd  the  brand  faw"^  ""^  ^''  °^"  ^'^^'h 
he  ever  owned  it  He's  a  o-r,  at  o^r^  ,•!  ^  "^'i?"^^  '^^7^''  breamed 
ever  took  to  this  kind  of  iff e'  ^  '"  ^*^'^'^'^^'    ^^''  ^  P^^y  he 

looKjLlo^'e'eiftL^^t^^^^^^  --'e  me 

his  life,  mine,  and  Jim's  dffi  ruattfrV?f  ''  ^^""^  '  ^T^  ^^  '^ 
man's,  whoever  he  was  that  iJd  If^  """^  conipared  to  this 
than  ve  had  and'LnuLld'l  tliiw'  "^"^  ^^"^  °h--« 

in  tt  -rid  thTrf^^^^^^  any  place 

But  somehow  k  martTa'tl  wrind  wf  *^^ 
always  be  different  from' ot^ei'mertl,  ^t  fe^^.^^'/l^^^^^     ""^ 
What's  the  most  surprisine  nart  nf  if  ;«  "    \.         ^  ^.\^^  ^^o^^^- 
who  have  hated  the  Seed  ?nK5i?Ld        ,f  *  "^T  ^^«  ^^^^er, 
leaving  a  curious   liK  and   Sn^  f  '^ '^f '"'.t*'°' ^'^^'^  h^^P 


said,  '  what  a 
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at  east.     The  devil  always  helm  beginners  "^''^^  *''  "  ^^^^^ 
great  times  of  it  as  lon^L  thiir  LorWd    and  ^     ^-'""^ 

and  m  one  place,  among  some  smouldering  packaeesrnd  boS. 

We  spent  nearly  a  week  in  this  way,  and  were  beeinnincr  f« 

S^kinJ^'J  't^  "^  *¥."?^'  Y^^'^  *^^J^«^  ^^0  used  S    ??be 
ookmg  at  a  bare  patch  in  the  scrub  above  us,  said- 
'They  re  coming  at  last.'  ' 

.  wu    ^/®  coming— friends  1 ' 
smo&  ?hr!?fW°lT/!lL  TJ-K«  S^rlight's  signal    See  that 
in  his  motWs  VrVbe,Tsupp7se/  ""^'  '^'^'  "^""^^^  *^^  ^^^'^' 
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a  strong  smlass  which  fXer  bfZht  oS  R  ''^^^^^^^ 
got  sight  of  two  men  comin^\,]rl.  ^  \^^\  ^^  ^"^  by  we 
of  the  range  the  oSier  S  of  fV,«  f^  """  horseback  on  the  top 
ticularly  etsy  to  serand  every  „owanlS;  ^^^I  r^''''  P^^ 
em  as  they  got  into'thick  tiX^oT  behind?oclf  ^°''  ''^^'  °^ 
r^^^^ili:^^--^-^^  clear,  and 

so  infernal  rash  Tcanie^elh  J?  ^,\^'^^t^:'  ^^^^  somehow.  He's 
police  are  on  his  trSL  theyl  spSf tt"'^"^  i^l^  «"•  «  t^' 
whole  thing  'II  be  blown'  ^   ^  *^^  P^^"<^  ^^^^e.  and  the 

they  ltZe^!S:Zl  "^^^  tt^nl/o\\7^i  ,-  l^^'  ^'^^ 
to  disappear.  '      ®"  ^^^  °^  «■  sudden  they  seemed 

than  the  ofie/  If  Starllhf,  1  "^'l^fl^V-e''  '™k,  wor"l 
But  he  ha.  the  pluck  oaife''L%^"'„tl''f  ^'"""'  "''<"'°™- 

found  afterwards  that  thpv  S  7j  ®^°V  ^^^^'^^^  "P  it.  We 
trained  to  walk  up  this  and  H^  ^  f^  ^""^^  ^""°«J^  that  they'd 
and  the  other  cattfe  foTwd  in  Ms  .."''' 1^^"°  '^^7  ^^""'^^  ^^^> 

Father  showed  us  a  s^rf  .?         T^'  ,^^  '^^ttle  will, 
where  one  man,  with  a  c°'*,°L^^^^  ^^  }^^  ^^^  of  the  track, 

have  shot  down  a  small  reg"£entS  ^  ^/'^^  ^'^  ^^^°'  ^^^W 
We  stayed  in  there  bvfh^f"  i  ^? ''?™®  '^o^"  one  at  a  time, 
we  heard  the  two  hors^es  coS  7^^  ^^^f  ^^'^^  half-an-hZ 
kicking  the  stones  down  befS-e  fhem  Thr^^'  '''P,>u  «^«P' 
man  groaning,  as  if  he  conlS  M      .u         ■''  ^^  could  hear  a 

hewas  tryinf'to    mother   ^Then^n of r"' ^"1  P^^^^^  ^«  i^ 

"'^^hS^af?  Yr^"to  -vriisir^'  ^°^^^'  ^-^ 

one  affe^Ve^'yX  ^oftL^SS;^^^^^^^^^   ^7^/  ^^^^^ 
How  he  groaned  then  I  '"Kmai  ladder.    Is  it  (ar  now  1 ' 

right""  ^°'  *°  ''°"°- :  hold  on  a  bit  longer  and  you'll  to  all 

ca™"T^;''ii:,'':;^'-j«„tTira\°d"'h'"'^;''«T"W''-«- 

—  m"  '^"^  "'*'''    ^'^  same  '    -^  '^m^n  iiau 

us,  and  wTstwed^^!^  Hfwa^tro?rh'  ''  ''''T'^'  ^^^^^  ^f 

ne  was  one  of  the  grandest  animals  I'd 
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ever  seen,  and  I  afterwards  found  he  was  better  than  he  looked 
He  came  stepping  down  that  beastly  rocky  goat-track,  be,  a 
clean  thoroughbred  that  ought  never  to  have  trod  upon  aAv- 
thing  rougher  than  a  rolled  training  track,  or  the  sound  bush 

l^fA  J  r  •  f?  ^®  ^^^  V^^  *  ^®*^y  weight  on  his  back— a 
half-dead,  fainting  man,  that  couldn't  hold  the  reins-and  him 
walking  down  as  steady  as  an  old  mountain  bull  or  a  wallaroo 
on  the  side  of  a  creek  bank. 

I  hadn't  much  time  to  look  him  over.  I  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  nder,  who  was  lying  forward  on  his  chest  across  a 
coat  rolled  round  and  strapped  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  his 
arms  round  the  horse's  neck.  He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost  His 
eyes-great  dark  ones  they  were,  too-were  staring  out  of  his 
head  I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  called  out  to  father  and  Jim 
that  he  was. 

They  ran  up,  and  we  lifted  him  off  after  undoing  some  straps 

ana  a  rope.     He  was  tied  on  (that  was  what  the  half-caste  was 

waiting  for  at  the  top  of  the  gully).    When  we  laid  him  down 

us  head  fell  back  and  he  looked  as  much  like  a  corpse  as  if  he 

had  been  dead  a  day.  ^ 

Then  we  saw  he  had  been  wounded.  There  was  blood  on  his 
Shirt,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  arm  was  bandaged. 

It  s  too  late,  father,'  said  I ;  '  he's  a  dead  man. 
he  must  have  had  to  ride  down  there  ' ' 

'He's  worth  two  dead  'uns yet,'  said  father,  who  had  his  hand 
on  his  pulse.  'Hold  his  head  up  one  of  you  while  I  go  for  the 
brandy.    How  did  he  get  hit,  Warrigal  ? '  ^ 

1^.1  •  *  Z —  Sergeant  Gonng,'  said  the  boy,  a  slight,  active- 
looking  chap,  about  sixteen,  that  looked  as  if  he  could  iumn 
into  a  gum  tree  and  back  again,  and  I  believe  he  could.  'Ser- 
geant (goring  he  very  near  grab  us  at  Dilligah.  We  got  a  lot 
ot  old  Jobson  s  cattle  when  he  came  on  us.  He  jump  off  his 
horse  when  he  see  he  couldn't  catch  us,  and  very  near  drop 
btarhght.  My  word,  he  very  nearly  fall  off-just  like  that^ 
Uiere  he  imitated  a  man  reeling  in  his  saddle) :  '  but  the  old 
horse  stop  steady  with  him,  my  word,  till  he  come  to.  Then 
the  sergeant  fire  at  him  again ;  hit  him  in  the  shoulder  with  his 
pistol.  Ihen  btarhght  come  to  his  senses,  and  we  clear.  Mv 
word,  he  couldn  t  see  the  way  the  old  horse  went.  Ha,  ha  '  '— 
here  the  yming  devil  laughed  till  the  trees  and  rocks  rang  again. 
Gallop  different  ways,  too,  and  met  at  the  old  needle-rock.  But 
they  was  miles  away  then.' 

Before  the  wild  boy  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  story  the 
wounded  man  had  proved  that  it  was  only  a  dead  faint,  as  the 
women  call  It,  not  the  real  thing.    And  after  he  had  tasted  a 
pannikm  full  of  brandy  and  water,  which  father  brought  him 
he  sat  up  and  looked  like  a  living  man  once  more. 

Better  have  a  look  at  mv  shoulder '  h«  cnirl      <  T!,j^+  

teiiow  shot  like  a  prize-winner  at   Wimbledon.    I've'  had  a 
squeak  for  it.' 
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blood  and  sho'Swhlre  the  bulta'fe'  '^'as  St  ffened  witlj 

as  WarrigaSd  °'  ''™  """^  "^'•1?  onhorsei  him, 

t'hXCrerf  Son&tti  f"  '??  4  »*  Lett's 

fathll^.'lh^S  Settlffi^  riifLtaTi  ^T'^^ 
We  want  another  hand  or  t^ot^wSISg^M'       "  *'''"'■ 

fath^^isTfVe-d"  X  '^ttVSz¥^l'^\^^'^.  - 
glass  :  'but if  I'd  a  braPP  nf  fltlTi  ^^^/^^  K^^n  with  a  burning- 

pohce  like  this,  and  next  th.WtnK.      ^O"  ™n  against  the 

handS^I°?itL°"no'^:  flt^^  ^"^  °P  -y 

rode  devihsh  well  I  ci.     ,  ,;^„T,  ,•£'?'"*,""' "O"  sergeant 

horse,  that  /ve'ild  luSLoHer  all  hi  knew";^'  T''-^'''' 
Now,  once  for  all,  no  moro  of  tw    m     !     ^^  i*®  ^°^^  ^^h»- 

own  business.  I'i  tL  supelr  officeMn  th"^^^  ^l"^  '"^^^^  y^"'" 
-you  know  that  verv  well— vnnr  w-  <^Pis  ships  company 
take  second  place '^  ^"""^  ^''''"®''  ^«  *«  olbey  me.  and 

We^co'uld  feTpkiTv'tK'tf  "n  ^'^^  ^'^  ^''  ^^^  ^«  ^eny  it. 

above  rrra^Thatevl^fl.'^^  '^^t°'  ^'^^  ^^^""^^^ 
present  kindTf'lTfo  ^'^  *^^  '^^'^"«  ^^^^^  had  led  to  his 

well'  wfthM^e td'-es?  itTool'i^'  f'^  '''^''^'''''  ^^  ^-^ 

us  that  wlJwe  were  rAe  8,7?  "'  «"?''  '"^"'-•'''  ™™<«) 
in  due  course  and  not  taSfJ;  „  i  °  '°iP"»<>nwent  or  death 
wasjossible  ^'  """^"^l^s  ""at  any  other  ending 

plainly  as  if  it  wa^  writtSra  Ik  tforetrrt^r  l^.S 
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had  a  long  account  to  square  with  society,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
settle  it  his  own  way.  That  yellow  whelp  was  never  intended 
for  anj;thing  better.  But  for  you  lads  '—and  here  he  looked 
kindly  in  poor  old  Jim's  honest  face  (and  an  honest  face  and 
heart  Jim's  was,  and  that  I'll  live  and  die  on) — '  my  advice  to 
you  is,  to  clear  off  home,  when  we  go,  and  never  come  back  here 
again.  Tell  your  father  you  won't  come  ;  cut  loose  from  him, 
once  and  for  all.  You'd  :>etter  drown  yourselves  comfortably 
at  once  than  take  to  this  cursed  trade.  Now,  mind  what  I  tell 
you,  and  keep  your  own  counsel.' 

By  and  by,  the  day  came  when  the  horses  were  run  in  for 
father  and  Mr.  Starlight  and  Warrigal,  who  packed  up  to  be  off 
for  some  other  part. 

When  they  were  in  the  yard  we  had  a  good  look  at  his  own 
horse— a  good  look— and  if  I'd  been  a  fellow  that  painted 
pictures,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  I  could  draw  a  middlin'  good 
likeness  of  him  now. 

By  George  !  how  fond  I  am  of  a  good  horse— a  real  well-bred 
clinker.  I'd  never  have  been  here  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I 
do  believe  ;  and  many  another  Currency  chap  can  say  the  same 
—a  horse  or  a  woman— that's  about  the  size  of  it,  one  or  t'other 
generally  fetches  us.  I  shall  never  put  foot  in  stirrup  again, 
but  I'll  try  and  scratch  out  a  sort  of  likeness  of  Rainbow. 

He  was  a  dark  bay  horse,  nearly  brown,  without  a  white  hair 
on  him.  He  wasn't  above  15  hands  and  an  inch  high,  but 
looked  a  deal  bigger  than  he  was,  for  the  way  he  held  his  head 
up  and  carried  himself.  He  was  deep  and  thick  through  behind 
the  shoulders,  and  girthed  ever  so  much  more  than  you'd  think. 
He  had  a  short  back,  and  his  ribs  went  out  like  a  cask,  long 
quarter,  great  thighs  and  hocks,  wonderful  legs,  and  feet  of 
course  to  do  the  work  he  did.  His  head  was  plainish,  but  clean 
and  bony,  and  his  eye  was  big  and  well  opened,  with  no  white 
showing.  His  shoulder  was  sloped  back  that  much  that  he 
couldn't  fall,  no  matter  what  happened  his  fore  legs.  All  his 
Daces  were  good  too.  I  believe  he  could  jump— jump  arything 
le  was  ridden  at,  and  very  few  horses  could  gei  the  better  of 
lim  for  one  mile  or  three. 

Where  he'd  come  from,  of  course,  we  were  not  to  know  then. 
He  had  a  small  private  sort  of  brand  that  didn't  belong  to  any 
of  the  big  studs ;  but  he  was  never  bred  by  a  poor  man.  I 
afterwards  found  out  that  he  was  stolen  before  he  was  foaled, 
like  many  another  plum,  and  his  dam  killed  as  soon  as  she  had 
weaned  him.  So,  of  course,  no  one  could  swear  to  him,  and 
Starlight  could  have  ridden  past  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
assizes,  and  never  been  stopped,  as  far  as  this  horse  was 
concerned. 

Before  we  went  away  father  and  Starlight  had  some  terrible 
iongtalks,  and  one  evening  Jim  came  to  me,  and  says  he — 

•  What  do  you  think  they're  up  to  now  1 ' 

*  How  should  I  know  ?    Sticking  up  a  bank,  or  boning  a  flock 
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of  maiden  ewes  to  take  up  a  run  with  ?  They  seem  to  be  game 
tor  anything.  There'll  be  a  hanging  match  in  the  family  if  us 
boys  don  t  look  out. 

'There's  no  knowing,' says  Jim,  with  a  roguish  look  in  his 
eve  (1  didnt  think  then  how  near  the  truth  I  was),  'but  it's 
about  a  horse  this  time.' 

'  Oh  !  a  horse  ;  that  alters  the  matter.  But  what's  one  horse 
to  make  such  a  shine  about  ? ' 

'Ah;  that's  the  point,' says  poor  old  Jim, 'it's  a  horse  worth 
talking  about.  Don  t  you  remember  the  imported  entire  that 
£2000  for  1'"^  ^^"^^^""^  '"^  *^®  papers-him  that  Mr.  Windhall  gave 

•  What !  the  Marquis  of  Lome  1  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
they  re  going  for  him  ? '  ^ 

'By  George,  I  do!'  says  Jim;  'and  they'll  have  him  here, 
and  twenty  blood  mares  to  put  to  him,  before  September.' 

1  hey  re  all  gone  mad— they'll  raise  the  country  on    us 
±.very  police  trooper  in  the  colony  '11  be  after  us  like  a  pack  of 
dingoes  after  an  old  man  kangaroo  when  the  ground's  boggv 
and  they  11  run  us  down,  too;  they  can't  be  oif  it.    Whatlver 
made  em  think  of  such  a  big  touch  as  that?' 

'That  Starlight's  the  devil,  I  think,'  said  Jim  slowly. 
J^ather  didnt  seem  to  like  it  at  first,  but  he  brought  him 
round  bit  by  bit— said  he  knew  a  squatter  in  Queensland  he 
could  pass  him  on  to ;  that  they'd  keep  him  there  for  a  year 
and  get  a  crop  of  foals  by  him,  and  when  the  "derry"  was  off 
he  d  take  him  over  himself.' 

^  '  But  how's  he  going  to  nail  him  1    People  say  Windhall  keeps 
him  locked  up  at  night,  and  his  box  is  close  to  his  house.' 

Starlight  says  he  has  a  friend  handy  •  ha  seems  to  have  one 
or  two  everywhere.  It's  wonderful,  as  fataer  told  him,  where 
he  gets  information. 

'By  George  i  it  would  be  a  touch,  and  no  mistake.  And  if 
we  could  get  a  few  colts  by  him  out  of  thoroughbred  mares  we 
might  win  half  the  races  every  year  on  our  side  and  no  one  a 
bit  the  wiser. 

It  did  seem  a  grand  sort  of  thing— young  fools  that  we  were 
—to  get  hold  of  this  wonderful  stallion  that  we'd  heard  so  much 
ot,  as  thoroughbred  as  Eclipse  ;  good  as  anything  England  could 
turn  out.  1  say  again,  if  it  weren't  for  the  horse-flesh  part  of  it, 
the  fun  and  hard-riding  and  tracking,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
there  wouldn  t  be  anything  like  the  cross-work  that  there  is  in 
Australia.  It  lies  partly  between  that  and  the  dry  weather. 
Iheres  the  long  spells  of  drought  when  nothing  can  be  done  by 
young  or  old.  Sometimes  for  months  you  can't  work  in  the 
garden,  nor  plough,  nor  sow,  nor  do  anything  useful  to  keep 
tuu  aevii  out  oi  your  heart.  Only  sit  at  home  and  do  nothing, 
or  else  go  out  and  watch  the  grass  witherin'  and  the  water 
dryin  up,  and  the  stock  dyin'  by  inches  before  your  eyes.  And 
no  change,  maybe,  for  months.    The  ground  like  iron  and  the 
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brass,  as  the  parson  said,  and  very  true,  too,  last 

Then  the  youngsters,  havin'  so  much  idle  time  on  their  hands 
take  to  gaffin'  an<!  flash  talk  •  and  money  must  be  got  to  sport 
and  pay  up  if  they  lose ;  and  the  stock  all  ramblin^  about  and 
mixed  up  and  there's  a  temptation  to  collar  somebody's  calves 
or  foals,  like  we  did  that  first  red  heifer.  I  shall  remember  her 
to  my  dying  day  It  seems  as  if  I  had  put  that  brand  on  my 
own  heart  when  I  jammed  it  down  on  her  soft  skin.    Anyhow 

boS""      ^^°    '*'  ^^^""^'^  "^^"^y  ^"""^^^^  ^^^«  "^e-  ^11  be 

The  next  morning  Jim  and  I  started  oflf  home.  Father  said 
he  should  stay  in  the  Hollow  till  Starlight  got  round  a  bit  He 
told  us  not  to  tell  mother  or  Ailie  a  worS  about  where  wi^d 
been.  Of  course  they  couldn't  be  oflf  knowin'  that  we'd  been 
with  him ;  but  we  were  to  stall  them  oflf  by  saying  we'd  been 

t\lKf''"Mll' ^^'  1  ^"f""^^  orjnytkf  we  could 
!^!.     u       •/ •  ^^  u  °  "^9  ,^^°^'.  ?"^  JO"^  mother's  quite  miserable 
enough  as  it  is,  boys,'  he  said.    'She'll  know  time  enough,  and 
i^ay be  break  her  heart  over  it,  too.    Poor  Norah  i ' 
n^nll^il '    u  r  ever  heard  father  say  a  soft  thing  before.    I 

Slnd  f^r^i  '*•  ^  ^^T^'  ,*^°"S^*  be  was  ir?nbark  out 
siae  and  m.  J^ut  he  seemed  real  sorry  for  once  And  I  wa<i 
near  saym', '  Why  don't  ye  cut  the  whole  blessed  lot^hen,  Id 
Unnv  r  R^^^  work  steady  and  make  us  all  comfo'rtabfe  and 
Z:W  A  i^^'^^Tfe?  ^  ^°°K^?  ^Sai«  bis  face  was  all  changed 
and  hard-like.  '  Oflf  vou  go,'  he  says,  with  his  old  voice.  '  Nlxt 
time  I  want  either  of  you  I'll  send  Warrigal  for  you ' 

And  with  that  he  walked  oflf  from  the  yard  where  we  had 
been  catching  our  horses,  and  never  looked  nigh  us  again 

We  rode  away  to  the  low  end  of  the  gully,  and  then  we  led 
the  horses  up  foot  by  foot  and  hard  worl  it  was-like  climbing 

TtlLTand  a^tteop.       "^"  ^^"°^^  '^'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^°*  *' 

We  made  our  way  to  the  yard,  where  there  were  the  tracks 

of  the  cows  all  round  about  it,  but  nothing  but  the  wild  horses 

had  ever  been  there  since.  "v^ioo» 

'  What  a  scrubby  hole  it  is  ! '  said  Jim ;  *  I  wonder  how  in  the 
world  they  ever  found  out  the  way  to  the  HoIIom  ? ' 

borne  runaway  Government  men,  I  believe,  so  that  half- 
caste  chap  told  me,  and  a  gin^  showed  'em  the  track  down,  and 

Ttfirst  ''^hp^'h'^"^  everything  They  lived  on  kangaroos 
at  hrst    Then,  by  degrees,  they  used  to  crawl  out  by  moonlight 

Hv«  fhlZ  ^  ^°''^  °i  *^°  ^"  ^  ^^Y.  ^^"^«-  They  managed^to 
live  there  years  and  vears-  one  died,  one  was  killed  bv  the 

S  sSiih?  ^^IJ™^.'^  allowed  it  to  the  chaps  that  passed  it  on 
to  btarlight.  Warrigal's  mother,  or  aunt  or  snin«^Hinn.  «,a°  *-^» 
gin  that  showed  it  to  the  first  white  men.'"  " °'  " 

*  A  black  woman. 


last 


CHAPTER  VII 

It  was  pretty  late  that  night  when  we  got  home,  and  poor 
mother  and  Aileen  were  that  glad  to  see  us  that  they  didn't 
ask  too  many  questions.  Motler  would  sit  and  look  at  tlie 
pair  of  us  for  ever  so  long  without  speaking,  and  then  the  tears 
would  come  into  her  eyes  and  she'd  turn  awav  her  head. 

nfff  i?7iP  ®  ^?°^^^  very  snug,  clean,  and  comfortable,  too, 
attei  all  the  camping-out,  and  it  was  first-rate  to  have  our  own 
beds  again.  Then  the  milk  and  fresh  butter,  and  the  eggs  and 
bacon-my  word  how  Jim  did  lay  in  ;  you'd  have  thoSiht  he 
was  goin'  on  all  night.  "ugui;  no 

/By  George  !  home's  a  jolly  place  after  all,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
going  to  stay  ever  so  long  this  time,  and  work  like  an  old  near- 
side poler-see  if  I  don  t.  LpVs  look  at  your  hands,  Aileen  : 
»iy  word,  you've  been  doing  your  share.'  '  "» 

K./^-fw'  ^1^-  ^t^'\f  i<i  "mother.  'It's  a  shame,  so  it  is,  and 
her  with  two  big  brothers,  too.'  ' 

'Poor  Ailie,'  said  Jim  '  she  had  to  take  an  axe,  had  she,  in 

nnf «?Jf i^  ^A^^^  ^^^^t' '  ^"?  '^^  ^^^^'*  ^"<^  '-^11  ^^^^  wood  that's 
outside  the  door  and  I  nearly  broke  my  neck  over,  I'll  go  bail ' 

fi,.  i/^  •^?x  know?'  savs  she,  smiling  roguish-like.  'AU 
the  world  might  have  been  here  for  what  you'd  been  the  wiser 
j^^oing^away  nobody  knows  where,  and  coming  home  at  night 

*  Bush-rangers,'  says  I.  '  Say  it  out ;  but  we  haven't  turned 
out  yet,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  Miss  Marston.' 

1  dont  mean  anything  but  what's  kind  and  loving   vou 
naughtv  boy    says  she,  throwing  her  arms  about  my  neck 
but  why  will  you  break  our  hearts,  poor  mother's  and  mine 
by  goin^  off  m  such  a  wild  way  anj  staying  away,  as  if  you 
were  doing  something  that  you  were  ashamed  of  V 

Women  shouldn't  ask   questions,'  I  said  roughly.     'You'll 
better'        ^^^agn,  a,nd  u  ^uu  never  know,  perhaps  it's  all  the 

Jim  was  alongside  of  mother  by  this  time,  lying  down  like  a 
with  TJ^:  old  native  dogskin  rug  that  w4  tanLd  ourselves 
with  wattle  bark.    She  had  her  hand  on  his  hair-thick  and 
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curly  it  was  always  from  a  child.  She  didn't  say  anythinj?  but 
I  could  see  the  tears  drip,  drip  down  from  herWVffhead 
was  on  Jim's  shoulder,  and  by  and  by  he  put  his  arms  round 
her  neck.    I  went  off  to  bed  /remember,  aSd  left  them  toT 

Next  morning  Jim  and  I  were  up  at  sunrise  and  got  in  the 
milkers,  as  we  always  did  when  we  were  at  home.  Aileen  wa! 
up  too  She  had  done  all  the  dairying  lately  by  liersflf  Ke 
were  about  a  dozen  cows  to  milk,  and  sheliad  managed  it  all 
herself  every  day  that  we  were  away ;  put  up  the  calTes  everv 
afternoon  drove  up  the  cows  in  the  cold  mSrnings  madtthe 
butter,  which  she  used  to  salt  and  put  into  a  keg^lnd  feed  the 
Pigs  with  the  skim  m  Ik.  It  was  rather  liard  work  for  her  but 
1  never  saw  her  equal  for  farm  work-rough  or  smooth  And 
she  used  to  manage  to  dress  neat  and  look  pretty  ail  the  time 
not  like  some  small  settlers'  daughters  that  I  Lve  seen  slouS 
about  with  a  pair  of  Blucher  boots  on,  no  bonnet  a  dirTfrock 
and  a  petticoat  like  a  blanket  rag-not  bad-looking  -iris  either 
-and  their  hair  like  a  dry  mop.     No.  Aileen  was  always  neat 

fn'l  f H'7'^^  ']  ^°°t  ^>t.  ""^  ^r k  boots  outside  and  a  tTin  Zr 
tor  the  house  when  she'd  done  her  work  ^ 

She  could  frighten  a  wildish  cow  and  bail  up  anything  that 
would  stay  in  a  yard  with  her.  She  could  ride  like  a  Wrd  and 
drive  bullocks  on  a  pinch  in  a  dray  or  at  plough  chop  wood 
too,  as  well  as  here  and  there  a  one."^  But  wLn  f  e  wa?  in  the 
house  and  regularly  set  down  to  her  sewing  she'd  look  that 
quiet  and  steadv-going  you'd  think  she  was  oily  fit  to  teach  in 
a  school  or  sell  laces  and  gloves. 

And  so  she  was  when  she  was  let  work  in  her  own  way  but 
1  t\^^I  crossed  or  nut  upon,  or  saw  anything  gohii  wron^ 
she'd  hold  up  her  heaS^and  talk  as  straight  as  anf  man  I  e?e^- 
nn7;  V,f '  ^  ^  ^°^^  ^T^  like  father  when  he'd  made-up  Ws  mind 

miLs   do^'esf 'tTl^^S'  T  "^^'  ^l^-  .^^^^  ^  d?ffereS 
maKes,  aoesrxt  lU    And  she  was  so  handsome  with  it     I've 

ZZf  ^'''i't'  ^2\  °^  ""^"^^  P"«^  I  l^f<^  the  old  Tjlace.  let  alone 
her  that  s  helped  to  put  me  where  I  am.  but  I  don't  th  nk  I  eve? 
saw  a  girl  that  was  a  patch  on  Aileen  for  looks.  She  had  a 
wonderful  fair  skm  ancTher  eyes  were  large  and  soft  ifkeDOo? 
mother's.  When  she  was  a  little  raised-like  you'd  see  a  phi k 
flush  come  on  her  cheeks  like  a  peach  blossom  in  Septem  W 
and  her  eyes  had  a  bright  startfed  look  like  a  dorfanSiroo 
when  she  jumps  up  and  looks  round.  Her  teeth  were  as  wMte 
and  even  as  a  bfack  gin's.  The  mouth  was  something  Hke 
fathers,  and  when  she  shut  it  up  we  boys  always  knew  she'd 
made  up  her  mind,  and  wasn't  going  to  be  turneffrom  it  But 
her  heart  was  that  good  that  she  was  always  thinking  of  others 
and  not  of  herself  I  believe-I  know-she'd  have  dfid  for  any 
one  she  lovea.  She  had  more  sense  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
p= .  .  .• ...  i.„ix  vuOuLjiiL  n  auo  u  been  the  oldest  bov  irmtPifl 


ways— that, is,  if  any  one  living  could  have 
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done  It.  As  for  riding,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  that  could 
?f I  !!?T?  or  handle  hira  through  rough,  thick  countrv  like  her 
She  could  ride  barebacked,  or  next  to  it,  sitting  sideways  on 
?.°^k"^  ^"*^  ^  gunny-bag,  and  send  a  young  horse  lying  through 
scrub  and  rocks,  or  down  ranges  where  you'd  think  a  liorse 
could  hard  y  keep  his  feet.    We  could  all  ride  a  bitout  of  the 

W  ST'.'^  '*nTf-  ^5  *^^>  i  «"«^  if  ^e'd  learned  nothing 
but  how  to  walk  behind  a  plough,  year  in  year  out,  like  some  o? 
the  folks  in  father's  village  in  England,  as  he  used  to  tell  us 
about  when  he  was  in  a  good  humour.  But  that's  all  as  people 
are  reared,  I  suppose.  We'd  been  used  to  the  outside  of  a  ho?se 
ever  since  we  could  walk  almost,  and  it  came  natural  to  us 
Anyhow,  I  thmk  Aileen  was  about  the  best  of  the  lot  of  us  at 
that,  as  in  everything  else. 

w.!l®!J'  ^°''  ^  H'*  j^'  '^^"*^.  °^  TP^'^^^y  ^ell  at  home.  Jim  and  I 
Th^nl  fh!fT^  •^'^^^'  ^°*  "^  ^  tidy  bit  of  crop,  and  did  every 
thing  that  lay  in  our  way  right  and  regular.  We  milked  the 
cows  in  the  morning  and  brought  in  a°b.^  stack  of  iirewood 
and  chopped  as  much  as  would  last  for  a  month  or  two  We 
S^;!f  I  ^  V^®  paddock  fence  and  tidied  the  garden.  The  old 
place  hadn't  looked  so  smart  for  many  a  day 

1  J  we  came  in  at  night  old  mother  used  to  look  that 
p  eased  and  happy  we  couldn't  help  feeling  better  in  our  hearts 
Aileen  used  to  read  something  out  of  the  piper  that  she  thoS 
might  amuse  us  I  could  read  pretty  fair,  and  so  could  Jhn; 
but  we  were  both  lazy  at  it,  and  after  working  pretty  hard  al 
day  didn't  so  much  care  about  spelling  out  the  long  words  in 
the  farming  news  or  the  stories  they  put  in.  All  the  samP  it 
would  have  paid  us  better  if  we'd  Ud  a  little  more  and  pu 

m,!.h  nnS'"^  T  ''^^  '"^^'  **  ^^^  ^^««-     ^  ^a"  can  learn^as 
K^w.  u  f     ^  ^°°^  ''''  ^  P*?^^  sometimes  in  an  hour  as  will  save 
his  work  for  a  week,  or  put  him  up  to  working  to  better  purpose 
I  can  see  that  now-too  late,  and  more's  the  pity  i^^^Po^e. 

Anyhow,  Aileen  could  read  pretty  near  as  fast  as  any  one  I 

over  the  fire,  ma  way  that  kept  us  jolly  and  laughing  till  it 
was  nearly  turning-in  time.    Now  and  then  GeorgI  StSrefield 
would  come  and  stay  an  hour  or  two.    He  coulcf  read  wel 
^A^r  f  W  ^t  f  ^^^^'^^l^-  ,  Then  he  had  always  something   (^ 
^ow  her  that  shed  been  asking  about.    His  place  was  eight 

tTe  night  t?iiki.^'"^^^  '''  ^^^  ^°^^^  ^^^  ^^'°-'  -hat^t' 

'I  must  be  at  my  work  in  the  morning,'  he'd  say  ■  'it's  morn 

than  half  a  day  gone  if  you  lose  that,  anc^  I've  Salf  dirto 

spare,  or  quarter-days  either.'  ^    ^ 

fKa~f~+T^I  —  °""  "'!"  "^'^'^"'-^'  "•"V  ""yoody  would  have  thought 
that  there  wasn't  a  more  steady-going,  hard-working,  happy 
family  in  the  colony.  No  more  there^asn't,  while  it  Sil 
After  all,  what  is  there  that's  half  as  good  as  b^ing  all  right  and 
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toddlm^^    R  ff  T'  ^"^^1  ""^^'^y  "P^^<^  ^"™  i  he  was  only  a  bit  of  a 
laug  mg,  till  the  calf  gave  him  best  and  walked. 
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gf^wheat  of  o„™  ia  b„gi„„i„g  ^  ^„  ,„^^     ^,^^  ^^  ^^^ 
bare  already,  and  the  waterTying  u '°^  '"''  ■'  ""  "">  '■''""'«« 

G-i's  will  and  we^a"tZ^'k„T£d  thiLni''  "'^"T'.  'I''» 
*I  don't  know  so  much  ahri„f  +I.„4."  t  -^i^^  ^7  compla  n  ncr.' 
not  as  bad  for  the  riXman  Even  ^  Ih^'^  '^^  ^ '^-  '  ^^"t  ffs 
drought  and  lose  their  stock  tWv. V^  squatters  sufler  by  a 
the  bank,  or  else  crediVto  fSl  Ek  n^^'^  •  ^'^^  ^"^  money^in 
all  we  have  in  the  world  an  J  nn  °"'  '^^'l^  the  like  of  us  lose 
afterwards  to  save  ou?  liv'es '  ^""^  ^^"'^  ^^^^  "«  «  pound 

r^'^^^'^t!^^^^^^^^  'I  shall  lose  my 

besides  ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  S  a  W  °.  ^^'"f^^^^^  ^^^  horses 
however  the  season  goes '  ^        ^^'^  P°""^«  ^o  go  on  with, 

good/VsLi/r 'bix't^tt^Lr^^^^^^^^      V^£'^  P-PH  wen  and 

'fu;77st^.5S^J:tar.^te  George, 

share  somehow.'  "  '    ^  believe  in  getting  my 

frr^y^^^^  out  right/  said 

to  halve  the  farm  witii  you  ?'     ^'"'^^^^  "^^^  ^o  come  and  want 

sheep  aligger  house  !    Why  shouKFl,^''"'  .T°'"^>«rses,  more 
„     t¥<^«  a  lazy  man's  argument   an^        '  n  ^^^  °°^  ^«?' 
nian's,'  said  George,  getting^up  and  nnHiT„'''"L-''°*^  ,^"  l^°nest 
^,f  n't  sit  and  lear  you  t^fk  sucf  rnf  ^  ^jl^  his  cabbage-tree, 
^tter  than  you  and  Jim,  when  vou  iS^'     T^''^'^^  ^^^  ^^rk 

itX'"«h  talk  to  fellows 'like  J>Jwserth«fl''?"^'''y°"  ^^^'^ 
at  the  Shearers'  Arms.'  wowser,  that  s  always  spouting 

work  per/shalf  help*^^^^^^    ITT  '°'"1'  ^^'^  tn°«k«  all  our 
than^he  knows  y^halVdltitt.        '  °''^'  '^^^^^^^^^  I'as  mo?e 

keep.JfSmonthsf^l^^^^^^^  ^^oh  as  will 

- » xf  "^    V' ■■  *■""  siquat-ers  •'n^.-rr  wliat  we d 
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'Oh.  Dick  !'  8ni<l  Aileen,  'I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  make  a 
joke  or  that  kind  of  thing.  Don't  we  all  know  what  it  leads 
to  !  Wouldn't  it  bo  better  to  live  on  dry  bread  and  be  honest 
than  to  be  full  of  money  and  never  know  the  day  when  you'd 
be  dragged  to  gaol  1 ' 

'  I've  heard  all  that  before ;  but  ain't  there  lots  of  people 
that  have  made  their  money  by  all  sorts  of  villainy,  that  look 
as  well  as  the  1    st,  and  never  see  a  g,  lol  ? ' 

'They're  al\.,).ys caught  some  day,'  says  poor  Aileen,  sobbing, 
'  and  what  a  dreadful  life  of  anxiety  they  must  lead  ! ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  I  said.  '  Look  at  Lucksly,  Squeezer,  and  Frying- 
pan  Jack.  Evt:rybody  knows  how  they  got  their  stock  and 
their  money.  See  how  they  live.  They've  got  stations,  and 
public -house  and  town  property,  and  they  get  richer  every 
year.    I  don't  think  it  pays  to  be  too  honest  in  a  dry  country.' 

'  You'n  a  naughty  boy,  Dick  ;  isn't  he,  Jim  ? '  she  said,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears.  '  But  he  doesn't  mean  half  what  he  says, 
does  he  1 ' 

'Not  he,'  says  Jim  ;  'and  very  likely  we'll  have  lots  of  rain 
after  all.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

lo^  m'^  T?",f,*^''^'  ''^%®  ^*^  ^'^"ed  0"  our  side  ->'  fbe  countrv 
was  Mr,  lalklaiu  .    He  was  ai)  EncHshmn-     H  ../ L  i         ^' 

young  to  the  colony  and  w^rk"  iSway"':,'  4 tg  .^ '^He 
had  had  no  money  when  he  first  came,  peop  a  -  Sd  -1;  feed  he 
often  said  so  himself  He  was  not  p^oud,  af  a.,  A  ;  n  that 
way,  for  ho  was  not  above  telling  a  young  fellox  ''•>•>-  ,eThon?d 
never  be  downhearted  because  he  ha^ln't  a  coat.Jhis  back  or  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  because  he,  Herbert  Falkland  had  known 
TnfL'irf  ^^  ^l^^i^out  either.  '  This  was  the  best  .ountry 
in  the  whole  world,'  he  used  to  say,  'for  a  gentleman  w  lo  wZ 
poor  or  a  working  man.'    The  first  sort  could  always  make  an 

SdS  dHnk  '^T^''  ""'"  moderately  strong,  like/  work  and 
am  not  drink.    There  were  very  few  countries  where  idlp  nn 
steady  people  got  rich.     'As  fo?  the  poor  man  iTe  waVtl  e  real 
rich  man  in  Australia  ;  high  wages,  cLapXoilodgtL  cloth 
ing,  trayelling.      What  more  did  he  want?    He  cou^d  sav« 
money  live  happily,  and  die  rich,  if  he  wasn't  a  fool  or  a  roSie 
Unfortunately  these  last  were  highly  popular  prof esSons     and 
SE'''  '^^^  ""'  ^°"'  belonU^  t^hem  feTe-anTeVeTy' 

f  wn!f.Tr®  *"  ^""^^  VP  i»  this  kind  of  talk,  because  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  since  we  had  begun  to  shear  pretty  well  we 
had  always  shorn  at  his  shed.    He  was  one  of  tlfose  Jentlemrn 

Te^f  of  noTfce  of^h?"'^T'  '^  7''.'^'''  ''^'  one-^hStakes  ^ 
aeal  ot  notice  of  his  working  hands,  particularly  if  thev  were 

C  VdTdn't^«°^  a  great  fancy  to  the  first  m^oment  L  saw 
mm.    Me  didn  t  care  so  much  about  me. 


You  re  a  sulky  young  dog,  llichard  Marston,'  he  used  to  siv 

Im  not  sure  that  you'll  come  to  any  good  •  and  tho3?T  rlnt-^: 

like  to  say  all  I  hear  about  your  fath^efbet'  c  vou  fAL^  he 

E!:^lr i^T,'  ,'^  ^6  ^  been  caught  young  and  weaned  from  «.!!  nf 
fff  to;'gS)d  KTyou  ai.'"  '^"'°"'*°  '^'  ^"^^  ^^  ^^«  ^"^"i^- 

All^^^7.°T®  °?.  ^^'^  gentlemen   wants  to  be  a  small  God 
Almighty,'  I  said  impudently.    'You'd  like  to  breSc  us  all 
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in  and  put    us  in  yokes  and  bows,  like  a  lot   of  workinj? 
bullocks. 

'  You  mistake  me,  my  boy,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
worth  calling  men,  let  alone  gentlemen.    We  are  your  best 
friends,  and  would  help  you  in  every  way  if  you'd  only  let  us.' 
'  I  don't  see  so  much  of  that.' 

*  Because  you  often  fight  against  your  own  good.  We  should 
like  to  see  you  all  have  farms  of  your  own— to  be  all  well  taught 
and  able  to  make  the  best  of  your  lives— not  driven  to  drink 
as  many  of  you  are,  because  you  have  no  notion  of  any  rational 
amusement,  and  anything  between  hard  work  and  idle  dissipa- 
tion.' 

'And  suppose  you  had  all  this  power,'  I  said— for  if  I  was 
afraid  of  father  there  wasn't  another  man  living  that  could 
overcrow  me—'  don't  you  think  you'd  know  the  way  to  keep  all 
the  good  things  for  yourselves  ?  Hasn't  it  always  been  so  ?^ 
.  '  ^  ^®?„  l^^^  argument,'  he  said,  quite  quiet  and  reasonable, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  a  swell  like  himself— that  was  why  he  was 
unlike  any  other  man  I  ever  knew—'  and  it  is  a  perfectly  fair 
way  of  putting  it.  But  your  class  might,  I  think,  always  rely 
upon  there  being  enough  kindness  and  wisdom  in  ours  to  pre- 
vent fhat  state  of  things.  Unfortunately,  neither  side  trusts 
the  other  enough.    And  now  the  bell  is  going  to  ring,  I  think.' 

Jim  and  I  stopped  at  Boree  shed  till  all  the  sheep  were  cut 
out.  It  pays  well  if  the  weather  is  pretty  fair,  and  it  isn't  bad 
fun  when  there's  twenty  or  thirty  chaps  of  the  right  sort  in  the 
shearers'  hut;  there's  always  some  fun  going  on.  Shearers 
work  pretty  hard,  and  as  they  buy  their  own  rations  generally, 
they  can  aftbrd  to  live  well.  After  a  hard  day  s  shearing— that 
IS,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night,  going  best 
pace  all  the  time,  everv  man  working  as  hard  as  if  he  was  at  it 
for  his  life— one  would  think  a  man  would  be  too  tired  to  do 
anything.  But  we  were  mostly  strong  and  hearty,  and  at  that 
age  a  man  takes  a  deal  of  killing ;  so  we  used  to  have  a  little 
card-playing  at  night  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Very  few  of  the  fellows  had  any  money  to  spend.  They 
couldn  t  get  any  either  until  shearing  was  over  and  they  were 
paid  off;  but  they'd  get  some  one  who  could  write  to  scribble  a 
lot  of  I  O  U's,  and  they  did  as  well. 

We  used  to  play  '  all-fours '  and  '  loo,'  and  now  and  then  an 
American  game  which  some  of  the  fellows  had  picked  up.  It 
was  strange  how  soon  we  managed  to  get  into  big  stakes.  I 
won  at  first,  and  then  Jim  and  I  began  to  lose,  and  had  such  a 
lot  of  I  O  U's  out  that  I  was  afraid  we'd  have  no  money  to  take 
home  after  shearing.  Then  I  began  to  think  what  a  fool  I'd 
been  to  play  myself  and  drag  Jim  into  it,  for  he  didn't  want  to 
play  at  first. 

One  day  1  got  a  couple  of  letters  from  home— one  from 
Aileen  and  another  in  a  i.;  range  hand.  It  had  come  to  our 
little  post-ofiice,  and  Aileen  had  sent  it  on  to  Boree. 
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xu  ^  f?  ^  opened  it  there  were  a  few  lines,  with  father's  name  at 
the  bottom  He  couldn't  write,  so  I  made  sure  that  Starlight  had 
written  it  for  him.  Pie  was  quite  well,  it  said ;  and  to  look  out 
tor  him  about  Christmas  time;  he  might  come  home  then,  or 
send  for  us ;  to  stop  at  Boree  if  we  could  get  work,  and  keep  a 
coujple  of  horses  m  good  trim,  as  he  might  want  us.  A  couple 
of  hye-pound  notes  fell  out  of  the  letter  as  I  opened  it. 

When  I  looked  at  them  first  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear.  I  knew 
what  they  came  from.  And  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we 
sliould  be  better  without  them.  However,  the  devil  was  too 
strong  for  me.  Money's  a  tempting  thing,  whether  it's  notes 
or  gold  especia  ly  when  a  man's  in  debt.  I  had  begun  to  think 
the  fellows  looked  a  little  cool  on  us  the  last  three  or  four 
nights,  as  our  losses  were  growing  big. 

So  I  gave  Jim  his  share  :  and  after  tea,  when  we  sat  down 
again,  there  weren  t  more  than  a  dozen  of  us  that  were  in  the 
card  racket.  I  flung  down  my  note,  and  Jim  did  his,  and  told 
them  that  we  owed  to  to  take  the  change  out  of  that  and  hand 
us  over  their  paper  for  the  balance. 

They  all  stared,  for  such  a  thing  hadn't  been  seen  since  the 
shearing  began.  ^  Shearers,  as  a  rule,  come  from  their  homes  in 
the  settled  districts  very  bare.  They  are  not  very  well  supplied 
with  clothes ;  their  horses  are  poor  and  done  up ;  and  they  very 
seldom  nave  a  note  in  their  pockets,  unless  they  have  managed 
to  sell  a  spare  horse  on  the  journey. 

So  we  were  great  men  for  the  time,  looked  at  by  the  others 
with  wonder  and  respect.  We  were  fools  enough  to  be  pleased 
with  it.  btrangely,  too,  our  luck  turned  from  that  minute,  and 
It  ended  in  our  winning  not  only  our  own  back,  but  more  than 
as  much  more  from  the  other  men. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Falkland  liked  these  goings  on.  He 
wouldnt  have  allowed  cards  at  all  if  he  could  have  helped  it 
He  was  a  man  that  hated  what  was  wrong,  and  didn't  value  his 
own  interest  a  pin  when  it  came  in  the  way.  However,  the  shear- 
ing hut  was  our  own,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and  as  long  as  we 
shore  clean  and  kept  the  shed  going,  the  overseer,  Mr.  M'Intyre, 
didn  t  trouble  his  head  much  about  our  doings  in  the  hut  He 
was  anxious  to  get  done  with  the  shearing,  to  get  the  wool  into 
tJie  bales  before  the  dust  came  in,  and  the  grass  seed  ripened, 
and  the  clover  burrs  began  to  fall. 

V  1l^^yJ^'^°,"^^  y?  ^^^^  yoursel','  I  heard  him  say  once  to  Mr. 
a  alkland,  aboot  these  young  deevils  like  the  Marstons  ?  They're 
as  good  s  ready  money  in  auld  Nick's  purse.  It's  bred  and  born 
and  welded  in  them.  Ye'll  just  have  the  burrs  and  seeds  amang 
the  wool  if  ye  keep  losing  a  smart  shearer  for  the  sake  o'  a 
wheen  cards  and  dice  :  and  ve'U  mak'  nan  hoed  r^f  on»>,raiVb-p' 
thae  young  caterans  ony  mair  than  ye'll  change  a  Norrowav 
lalcon  into  a  barn-door  chuckle.' 

I  wonder  if  what  he  said  was  true— if  we  couldn't  help  it  •  if 
It  was  in  our  blood  ?    It  seems  like  it ;  and  yet  it's  hard  lines  to 
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I  suppose  some  of  us  chaps  are  like  the  poor  stupid  tribLtha^ 

fn'Jt^"'  r  *'''^  '"*'=<'  *"■«  l^^^'  «'  the Tt!  and  „mped about 
m^style  when  we  mounted.    Ah!  only  ti  thi^kof a  goTd 

All  the  men  washed  themselves  and  put  on  clpan  nlnfl,». 
Then  we  had  our  dinner  and  about  a  dozefof  Sa  startedtfc 

ctfrdS>phiir¥^3diraif#e«^i*™,^'S^^^ 
jrwrbo-^oir^  wi?h^  si^LS^rS'Shi 

easv  seat  he  was  a  regular  picture  on  a  good  horse  ^^^'* 

hor^e"k^rf<^Kira?iMrj.srertri^^^^^^ 

M'toTrTont  ;n  JS"       °*  ^""'  »!*■•'•  ™''  '■^"ler  made  Mr. 
m  iniyre  out  in  the  wrong  for  sa    ns  what  he,  did     Tlw.  ^i!i 

man  dxdn't  say  much  mor/only  shoo/h^tad  sayfng- '^  "^^ 

eitht-Srv/n-'^t^^^^if'  ^'^^  ^"Jf?'^'  ^"d  ^«  tlmf  thrawn. 
mtner— like  ye,  Dick,  ye  born  deevil,'  looking  at  me     'Rnf  T 

"^^Zl".  T^LK^^  di«  ^i'  your  boots' on.     Tlferel  Tsmank*  J 

wd;drthe;rnr f dp  fS?f /"^^  ^'  ^^^  ^'^-    ^'«^^^  ^  *-  ^reeVr 

•What's  all  that  lingo.  Mr.  M'Intyre?'  called  out  Jim,  all 
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good-natured  again.  'Is  it  French  or  Queensland  blacks' 
yabber  ?  Blest  if  I  understand  a  word  of  it.  But  I  didn't  want 
to  be  nasty  only  I  am  regular  shook  on  this  old  moke,  I 
believe,  and  he  s  as  square  as  Mr.  Falkland's  dogcart  horse  ' 

Maybe  ye  bocht  him  fair  eneugh.    I'll  no  deny  you.    I  saw 
the  receipt  mysel      But  where  did  yon  lang-leggit,  long-lockit, 

Sat  ^eems^^^^^     °°^'°^  °'  ^™  ^    Answer  me 

'That  says  nothing,'  answered  Jim.    'I'm  not  supposed  to 
trace  back  every  horse  in  the  country  and  find  out  all  the 
people  that  owned  him  since  he  was  a  foal.    He's  mine  now 
and  mine  he'll  be  till  I  get  a  better  one.'  ' 

'A  contuma-acious  and  stiff-necked  generation,'  said  the  old 
man,  walking  off  and  shaking  his  head.  'And  yet  he's  a  fine 
laddie ;  a  gra-and  laddie  wad  he  be  with  good  guidance.  It's 
the  Lords  doing  nae  doot,  and  we  daurna  fault  it ;  it's  won- 
drous in  our  een.'  ' 

That  was  the  way  old  Mac  always  talked.  Droll  lingo, 
wasn  t  it  /  o  I 
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CHAPTER  IX 

S""  Z7y.  T.r^"^  ^"^  ^^'^  township.    Bundah  was  the  name 

there     It  w.%  S'''  ""^f  ^""^^^^^  *°  ^°  °^  «««  ^^hen  we  g^? 
there.     It  was  the  regular  up-country  village,  with  a  nnh^P 

house,  a  store,  a  pound,  and  a  blacksmith's  fhop     Howeve    a 

public-house  IS  not  such  a  bad  place-at  any  ?ate  it'!  bette? 

iS'a^bfeTfT^'"^^'^""^'^  y^^S  ^^^  redlolfor  anything 
like  a  bit  of  fun,  or  even  a  change.    Some  ceonle  ran  wnrt 

away  day  after,  day,  and  year  aftfr  vear  like  a  buSScln  a 

team  or  a  horse  in  a  chaff-cutting  machine     It's  all  the  bette? 

for  them  if  they  can,  thou^^h  I  suppose  they  never  eniov  the^ 

selves  except  in  a  cold-blooded  sort^of  wa/    But  therel  oSS; 

ThTy  mttTatp^I7'^"Vl^^'  ?^  thing,  ancT  it's  no  use  talk  n^ 
iney  must  have  life  and  liberty  and  a  free  range.    There's  sonfp 
birds,  and  animals  too,  that  either  pine  in  a  cage  or  kTll  them- 
selves, and  I  suppose  it's  the  same  way  with  some  men     T\Z 
cant  stand  the  cage  of  what's  called  honest  laW  wh  cS 
means  working  for  some  one  else  for  twenty  or  tS  years 
never  having  a  day  to  yourself,  or  doing  anything  vou  ifke  anS 
saving  up  a  trifle  for  your  old  age  whefi  you  canVenioy  %     T 
ou^oVlTelm."^'"""'''"  ^''^^  ''''''  anJgallop  off'liTaU 
Besides,  sometimes  there's  a  good-looking  rirl  even  at  a  bn^h 
public,  the  daughter  or  the  barmaid,  and  iCTd,  now  what  a 
difference  that  makes.    There's  a  few  glasses  of  g^oJ'gohiK  a 
ittle  noisy  rattling  talk,  a  few  smiles  and  a  saufy  anfwer  o? 
two  from  the  girl  a  look  at  the  last  newspaper,  or  a  uTofthl 
town  news  from  the  landlord  ;  he's  always  time  to  read     Han^ 

wh"n";Lr^''  "?'^,?"^^  ^^^-^5^  ^«'«  generally  a  sly  old  spfde? 

Wnr^lnf  "'  ^'w  i^-P'f"^  ^'•y'  ^^d  then  don't  care  what 
becomes  of  us.     Well,  it  don^t  amount  to  much  but  if V  '|L    ^ul 

only  taste  of  it  that  chaps  like  us  are  like^to  get     A^d toSe 

There'q7lflno-'"*rrTnl+       T '  "'"'''  ^^  ^s  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

of  it  but  wKt  of  that?   T^"^'  ^^^  ^'^*^^  °^*^^  ^^°"^h  «0'»es 
VI  IX,,  Duc  wnat  ot  that  1    If  a  man  wants  a  swim  on  thp  spa 

shore  he  won't  stand  all  day  on  the  beach  bedi^e  he  may  be 
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drowned  or  snapped  up  by  a  shark,  or  knocked  against  a  rock,  or 
tired  out  and  drawn  under  bv  the  surf.  No,  if  he's  a  man  he'll 
junip  in  arid  enjoy  himself  all  the  more  because  the  waves  are 
high  and  the  waters  deep.  So  it  was  very  good  fun  to  us,  simple 
as  It  might  sound  to  some  people.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  bowlin" 
along  over  the  firm  green  turf,  along  the  plain,  through  the 
torest,  gully,  and  over  the  creek.  Our  horses  were  fresh,  and 
^®  ij  1.^,  f  "^^y  °K  ^^<^'  °*  «<^^fse  ;  but  there  wasn't  one  that 
could  hold  a  candle  to  Jim's  brown  horse.  He  was  a  long- 
striding,  smooth  goer,  but  he  got  over  the  ground  in  wonderful 
style.  He  could  lump,  too,  for  Jim  put  him  over  a  big  W 
fence  or  two,  and  he  sailed  over  them  like  a  forester  buck  over 
the  head  of  a  fallen  wattle. 

Well,  we'd  had  our  lark  at  the  Bundah  Royal  Hotel,  and  were 
coming  home  to  tea  at  the  station,  all  in  good  spirits,  but  sober 
enough,  when,  just  as  we  were  crossing  one  of  the  roads  that 
came  through  the  run-over  the 'Pretty  Plain,' as  they  called 
It— we  heard  a  horse  coming  along  best  pace.  Wlien  we  looked 
who  should  It  be  but  Miss  Falkland,  the  owner's  only  daughter 
bhe  was  an  only  child,  and  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye" 
vou  may  be  sure.  The  shearers  mostly  knew  her  by  sight' 
because  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  come  down  with  her  father  a 
couple  of  times  to  see  the  shed  when  we  were  all  in  full  work 
•  4.  ^  ou  ^  ^°*  exa.ctly  the  best  place  for  a  young  lady  to  come 
into,  bhearers  arc  rough  in  their  language  now  and  then.  But 
every  man  liked  and  respected  Mr.  Falkland,  so  we  all  put  our- 
selves on  our  best  behaviour,  and  the  two  or  three  flash  fellows 
who  had  no  sense  or  decent  feeling  were  warned  that  if  they 
broke  out  at  all  they  would  get  something  to  remember  it  by 

But  when  we  saw  tiiat  beautiful,  delicate-looking  creature 
stepping  down  the  boards  between  the  two  rows  of  shearers 
most  of  them  stripped  to  their  jerseys  and  working  like  steam- 
engmesj  looking  curiously  and  pitifully  at  the  tired  men  and 
the  patient  sheep,  with  her  great,  soft,  dark  eyes  and  fair  white 
tace  like  a  lily,  we  began  to  think  we'd  heard  of  angels  from 
lieaven,  but  never  seen  one  before. 

Just  as  she  came  opposite  Jim,  who  was  trying  to  shear 
sheep  and  sheep  with  the  'ringer 'of  the  shed,  who  was  next  on 
our  right,  the  wether  he  was  holding  kicked,  and  knocking  the 
shears  out  of  his  hand,  sent  them  point  down  against  his  wrist 
Une  of  the  points  went  right  in,  and  though  it  didn't  cut  the 
sinews,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  point  stuck  out  at  the  other 
siae ;  out  spurted  the  blood,  and  Jim  was  just  going  to  let  out 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  Miss  Falkland  looking  at  him,  with 
her  beautiful  eyes  so  full  of  pity  and  surprise  that  he  could  have 
had  his  hand  chopped  ofT,  so  he  told  me  afterwards,  rather  than 
vex  iier  ior  a  moment.  So  he  shut  up  his  mouth  and  ground 
his  teeth  together,  for  it  was  no  ioke  in  the  way  of  pam,  and 
the  blood  began  to  run  like  a  blind  creek  after  a  thunderstorm. 
Oh  !  poor  fellow.    What  a  dreadful  cut !    Look,  papa  ! '  she 
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cried  out.     '  Hadn't  something  better  be  bound  round  it  ?    How 
it  bleeds  !    Does  it  pain  much  1 ' 

'Not  a  bit,  miss!'  said  Jim,  standinr^  up  like  a  schoolboy 
going  to  say  his  lesson.  'That  is,  it  doesn't  matter  if  it  don't 
stop  my  shearing.' 

Tar! 'sings  out  my  next-door  neighbour.  'Here,  boy;  tar 
wanted  for  No.  36.  That'll  put  it  all  right,  Jim ;  it's  only  a 
scratch.' 

'You  mind  your  shearing,  my  man,'  said  Mr.  Falkland 
quietly.  'I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  M'Intyre  wilJ  quite 
approve  of  that  last  sheep  of  j^ours.  This  iy  rather  a  sorious 
wound.    The  itest  thing  is  to  bind  it  up  at  once.' 

Before  any  one  could  say  another  word  Miss  Falkland  had 
whipped  out  h^r  soft  fine  cambric  h  mdkerchief  and  torn  it  ii; 
two. 

' Hold  up  your  hand,'  sb*?  said.  'Now,  papa,  lend  me  yours.' 
With  the  last  she  cleared  hi  wo^md  of  tho  flowing  blood,  and 
then  neatly  and  skilfully  Ujm-d  .;;  the  wfist  firmly  with  the 
strips  of  cambric.  This  she  /urther  protected  by  her  father's 
handkerchief,  which  she  h(i\\>vd  1  erself  to  and  finally  stopped 
the  blood  with. 

Jim  kept  looking  at  h^r  nnall  white  hands  all  the  time  she 
was  doing  it.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  such  before— the 
dainty  skin,  the  pink  nails,  the  glittering  rings. 

'There,'  she  said,  ' I  don  t  think  you  ought  to  shear  any  more 
to-day ;  it  might  briiig  on  inflammation.  I'll  send  to  know  how 
it  gets  on  to-morrow.' 

'No_  miss;  my  grateful  thanks,  miss,' said  Jim,  opening  his 
eyes  ancx  looking  as  if  he'd  like  to  drop  down  on  his  knees  and 
pray  to  her.  '  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness.  Miss  Falk- 
land, if  I  live  till  I'm  a  hundred.'  Then  Jim  bent  his  head 
a  ^}^~^  don't  suppose  he  ever  made  a  bow  in  his  life  before— 
and  then  drew  himself  up  as  straight  as  a  soldier,  and  Miss 
Falkland  made  a  kind  of  bow  and  smile  to  us  all  and  passed 
out. 

Jim  did  shear  all  the  same  that  afternoon,  though  the  tally 
wasn't  any  great  things.  '  I  can't  go  and  lie  down  in  a  bunk  in 
the  men's  hut,'  he  said  ;  'I  must  chance  it,'  and  he  did.  Next 
day  it  was  worse  and  very  painful,  but  Jim  stuck  to  the  shears, 
though  he  used  to  turn  white  with  the  pain  at  times,  and  I 
thought  he'd  faint.  However,  it  gradually  got  better,  and, 
except  a  scar,  Jim's  hand  was  as  good  as  ever. 

Jim  sent  back  Mr.  Falkland's  handkerchief  after  getting  the 
cook  to  wash  it  and  iron  it  out  with  a  bit  of  a  broken  axletree  ; 
but  the  strips  of  white  handkerchief— one  had  C.  F.  it  the 
comerj^he  put  away  in  his  swag,  and  made  some  foolish  excuse 
wiien  1  laughed  at  him  abov.t  it. 

She  sent  down  a  boy  from  the  house  next  day  to  ask  how 
Jim's  hand  was,  and  the  day  after  ^  .\t,  but  she  never  came  «»> 
the  shed  any  more.    So  we  didn't  4>     :  er  again. 
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So  it  was  this  young  lady  that  we  saw  coming  tearing  down 
Hi')  back  road,  as  they  called  it,  that  led  over  the  Pretty  Plain. 
A  gooii  way  behind  we  saw  Mr.  Falkland,  but  he  had  as  much 
chanco  <tP  coming  up  with  her  as  a  cattle  dog  ot'  catching  a 
'brush'  i'jer.' 

The  stable  boy,  Billy  Donnellan,  had  told  us  (of  course,  like 
ail  tho:>:>  sort  of  youngsters,  he  was  fond  of  getting  among  the 
men  aud  listening  to  them  talk)  all  about  Miss  Falkland's  new 
mara 

She  was  a  great  beauty  and  thoroughbred.  The  stud  groom 
had  Dought  her  out  of  a  travelling  mob  from  New  England 
when  she  was  dog-poor  and  hardly  able  to  drag  herself  along. 
Ev?,rybody  thought  she  was  going  to  be  the  best  lady's  horse  in 
the  district ;  but  though  she  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  at  first  she 
had  begun  to  show  a  nasty  temper  lately,  and  to  get  very 
touchy.  'I  don't  care  about  chestnuts  myself,'  says  Master 
Billy,  smoking  a  short  pipe  as  if  he  was  thirty  ;  •  they've  a  deal 
of  temper,  and  she's  got  too  much  white  in  her  eye  for  my  money. 
I'm  afeard  shell  do  some  mischief  afore  we've  done  with  her ; 
and  Miss  Falkland's  that  game  as  she  won't  liave  nothing  done 
to  her.  I'd  ride  the  tail  off  her  but  what  I'd  bring  her  to,  if  I 
had  my  way.' 

So  this  was  the  brute  that  had  got  away  with  Miss  Falkland, 
the  day  we  were  coming  back  from  Bundah.  Some  horses,  and 
a  good  manv  men  and  women,  are  all  pretty  right  as  long  as 
they're  well  kept  under  and  starved  a  bit  at  odd  times.  But 
give  them  an  easy  life  and  four  feeds  of  corn  a  day,  and  they're 
troublesome  brutes,  and  mischievous  too. 

It  seems  this  mare  came  of  a  strain  that  had  turned  out  more 
devils  and  killed  more  grooms  and  breakers  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  She  was  a  Troubadour,  it  seems  ;  there  never  was 
a  Troubadour  yet  that  wouldn't  buck  and  bolt,  and  smash  him- 
self and  his  rider,  if  he  got  a  fright,  or  his  temper  was  roused. 
Men  and  women,  horses  and  dogs,  are  very  much  alike.  I 
know  which  can  talk  best.  As  to  the  rest,  I  don't  know  whether 
there's  so  much  for  us  to  be  proud  of. 

It  seems  that  this  cranky  wretch  of  a  mare  had  been  sideling 
and  fidgeting  when  Mr.  Falkland  and  his  daughter  started  for 
their  ride ;  but  had  gone  pretty  fairly— Miss  Falkland,  like  my 
sister  Aileen,  could  ride  anything  in  reason — when  suddenly  a 
dead  limb  dropped  off  a  tree  close  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

I  believe  she  made  one  wild  plunge,  and  set  to  ;  she  propped 
and  reared,  but  Miss  Falkland  sat  her  splendidly  and  got  her 
head  up.  When  she  saw  she  could  do  nothing  that  way,  she 
stretched  out  her  head  and  went  off  as  hard  as  she  could  lay  legs 
to  tHft  crrounn. 

She  had  one  of  those  mouths  that  are  not  so  bad  when  horses 
are  going  easy,  but  get  quite  callous  when  they  are  over-eager 
and  excited.  Anyhow,  it  was  like  trying  to  stop  a  mail-coach 
going  down  Mount  Victoria  with  the  brake  off. 
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So  what  we  saw  was  the  wretch  of  a  mare  coming  along  as  if 

the  devil  was  after  her,  and  heading  straight  acroS  the  pkin  at 

ts  narrowest  part ;  it  wasn't  more  than  Llf-a-mile  wKere 

in  fact  It  was  more  like  a  flat  than  a  plain.    The  people  about 

whTthL/har  "^"""^  'P'^  '"""'^^'  ^"  '^'^  madeTfot  out  S^ 

The  mare,  like  some  women  when  they  get  their  monkev  un 
was  clean  out  of  her  senses,  and  I  don't  believe  anySgToufi 

nosT  tL^''  "^^l'  t  \^"  ^^P'^  V'^  ^  *'^''^  round^a  stockyard 
post.  This  was  what  she  wanted,  and  if  it  had  broken  her 
infernal  neck  so  much  the  better.  "roKen  ner 

Miss  Falkland  was  sitting  straight  and  square,  with  her 
hands  down  leaning  a  bit  back,  and  doing  her  le^efbest  to 
stop  the  brute.  Her  hat  was  off  and  her  hair  had  fXn  down 
and  hung  down  her  back-plenty  of  it  there  was  too  The 
mares  neck  was  stretched  straight  out;  her  mouth  was" like  a 
deal  board,  I  expect,  by  that  tinie.  ^  * 

We  didn  t  sit  staring  at  her  all  the  time,  you  bet.  We  could 
see  the  boy  ever  so  far  off.  We  gathered  up  our  reins  and  went 
after  her,  not  in  a  hurry,  but  just  collecting  ourselves  a  bit  Jo 
see  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  wheel  the  brute  and  stop 

hJl'fl^  ^^"^^^  '!?!  ^^^  ^^^  ^^V  ^he  fastest,  and  he  let  out  to 
en^d  of  irpl^in!*  ^  ''''^  '^^*  ^^^  J"^*  ^'^  ^'''^'  ^^  ^^^^ 

'  By  George  ! '  said  one  of  the  men— a  young  fellow  who  Hvpd 
near  the  place-«the  mare's  turning  otf  her  couX  Ind  shp'. 
heading  straight  for  the  Trooper's  downfall  Xre  'the  pote 

UkeVraffix.  h'^rSlnTrX^^  ''''''  ''''''  ^^  ^^^'^^  "P 

iofii:L'XA?i>   «^^'«  -^^-«  -  straight^slTee-fi?.^ 

'And  Jim  don't  know  it,'  I  said  ;  'he's  closing  up  to  her  but 

he  doesn't  calculate  to  do  it  for  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  more  '  he's 

letting^  her  take  it  out  of  herself.'  '     ®  ^ 

'He'll  never  catch  her  in  time,'  said  the  young  chap     'Mv 

God !  It's  an  awful  thing,  isn't  it?  and  a  fine  young  lady  l^e 

ner— so  kind  to  us  chaps  as  she  was.'  ^     ^      ® 

111  see  if  I  can  make  Jim  hear,'  I  said,  for  though  I  looked 

cool  I  was  as  nearly  mad  as  I  could  be  to  think  of  sSch  a 

SeUS^  '  '"'  "'"'-    '^°'  ^  '"^''  ^°  that:  bu"r  I'll 


IX 


CHAPTER  X 

Now  Jim  and  I  had  had  many  a  long  talk  together  about  what 
we  should  do  in  case  we  wanted  to  signal  to  each  other  very 
pressing.  We  thought  the  time  might  come  some  day  when  we 
might  be  near  enough  to  sign,  but  not  to  speak.  So  we  hit  upon 
one  or  two  things  a  little  out  of  the  common. 

The  first  idea  waa,  in  case  of  one  wanting  to  give  the  other 
the  office  that  he  was  to  look  out  his  very  brightest  for  danger, 
and  not  to  trust  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
sign  was  to  hold  up  your  hat  or  cap  straight  over  your  head. 
If  the  danger  threatened  on  the  left,  to  shift  to  that  side.  If  it 
was  very  pressing  and  on  the  jump,  as  it  were,  quite  unexpected, 
and  as  bad  as  bad  could  be,  the  signalman  was  to  get  up  on  the 
saddle  with  his  knees  and  turn  half  round. 

We  could  do  this  easy  enough  and  a  lot  of  circus  tricks 
besides.  How  had  we  learned  them?  Why,  in  the  long  days 
we  had  spent  in  the  saddle  tailing  the  milkers  and  searching 
after  lost  horses  for  many  a  night. 

As  luck  would  have  it  Jim  looked  round  to  see  how  we  were 
getting  on,  and  up  went  my  cap.  I  could  see  him  turn  his  head 
and  keep  watching  me  when  I  put  on  the  whole  box  and  dice  of 
the  telegraph  business.  He  '  dropped,'  I  could  see.  He  took 
up  the  brown  horse,  and  made  such  a  rush  to  collar  the  mare 
that  showed  he  intended  to  see  for  himself  what  the  danger  was. 
The  cross-grained  jade !  She  was  a  well-bred  wretch,  and  be 
hanged  to  her  I  Went  as  if  she  wanted  to  win  the  Derby  and 
gave  Jim  all  he  knew  to  challenge  her.  We  could  see  a  line 
of  timber  just  ahead  of  her,  and  that  Jim  was  riding  for  his  life. 

'By !   they'll  both  be  over  it,'  said  the  young  shearer. 

'They  can't  stop  themselves  at  that  pace,  and  they  must  be 
close  up  now.' 

'  He  s  neck  and  neck,'  I  said.     '  Stick  to  her,  Jim,  old  man  ! ' 

We  were  all  close  together  now.  Several  of  the  men  knew 
the  rjlace,  and  the  word  li.ad  been  passed  round. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  few  seconds.     We  saw  the  two  horses 


rush  up  at  top  speed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  timber. 
'  By  Jove  !  they're  over.     No  !  he's  reaching  for  her 


il ;- ' 
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It's  no  use.  Now— now  !  She's  saved  ! 
both  right.  By  the  Lord,  well  done  I 
more  for  Jim  Marston  1 ' 


Oh,  ruy  God  !  they're 
Hurrah !   One  cheer 


It  was  all  right    We  mw  Jim  •  :y      ,,ch  over  as  the 

horses  were  going  stride  and  si  '  ,o  ,  .  ^  .,  lift  Miss  Falk 
land  from  her  saddle  as  if  she  had  bt..u  a  child  and  place  her 
before  him  ;  saw  the  brown  hoi  f.  t^rop,  and  swing  round  on  his 
haunches  in  a  way  that  show.-,.i  \xe\ad  not  been  called  th^ 
crack  cutting  out  horse  on  a  big  cattle  run  for  nothing.  We 
saw  Jim  jump  to  the  ground  and  lift  the  young  lady  down  We 
saw  only  one  horse.  j'    «    x  •     »t  o 

Three  minutes  after  Mr.  Falkland  overtook  us,  and  we  rode 
up  together.  His  face  was  white,  and  his  dry  lips  couldn't 
find  words  at  first.  But  he  managed  to  say  to  Jim,  vvlien  we 
got  up — 

'You  have  saved  my  child's  life,  James  Marston,  and  if  I 
forget  the  service  may  fJod  in  that  hour  forget  me.  You  are  a 
noble  fellow.  You  mmt  allow  me  to  show  my  gratitude  in  some 
way. 

'You  needn't  thunk  me  so  out  and  out  as  all  that,  Mr.  Falk- 
land, said  Jiin,  stan.hng  up  very  straight  and  looking  at 
the  father  tirst,  and  then  at  Miss  Falkland,  who  was  pale 
and  trembling,  not  altogether  from  fear,  but  excitement,  and 

f[^'"^  ??./  '°  ,®  ^^^""^  *!?®  ^°^'''  ^^^^  would  come  out  now  and 
then.  Id  risj  life  and  liml.  any  day  before  Miss  Falkland's 
finger  should  be  scratched,  let  alone  see  her  killed  before  mv 
eyes.  I  wonder  if  there's  anytliing  left  of  the  mare,  poor  thing ; 
not  that  she  don't  deserve  it  a! '    and  more.' 

Here  we  all  walked  forward  co  the  deep  creek  bank.  /  yard 
or  two  farther  and  the  brown  horso  and  his  burden  must  iiave 
gone  over  the  terrible  drop,  as  straight  as  a  plumb-line,  on  to 
the  awful  rocks  below.  We  could  sco  where  the  hrown  had  torn 
up  tlie  turf  as  he  struck  all  four  lioofs  deer>  into  it  at  once 
Indeed,  he  had  been  newly  shod,  a  freak  of 'Jim's  about  a  bee 
with  a  travelling  blacksmith.  Then  the  otlier  track,^  the  lone 
score  on  the  brink-over  the  bri.  -wh-  o  the  -htenecf 
maddened  animal  had  made  an  attci.ipt  to  alter  her  speed  all 
cS  JaT'  plugged  over  the  bank  and  th(.  hundred  ^eet 

We  peered  over,  and  saw  a  bi  ight-coioured  mass  aj  .  ^ne  the 
rocks  below— very  still.  Just  at  the  time  one  of  ^he  ration - 
carriers  came  by  with  a  spring  cart  Mr.  Falkland  liftn'  his 
daughter  m  and  took  the  reins,  leaving  his  horse  to  h,  .  xddeii 
home  by  the  ration-carrier.    As  for  us  we  rodr  back    o  the 


'^ir      u  the 


shearer's  hut,  not  (juite  so  fast  as  we  came,  w 
middle.     He  did  not  seem  inf»linpd  fr>  fniL-  m'lch 

'It's  lucky  1  turned  rouad  when  I  did,  Dick,'  ;.     aiu .*.   last 

ij^'u^.J^}^  T making  the  "  danger-look-out-sharp  "  signal,    i 

couldnt  think      ;iat  the  dickens  it  was.    I  was  so  cocksure  of 
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catching  the  mare  in  half-a-mile  farther  that  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  wliat  it  was  all  about  Anyhow,  I  knew  wo  agreed 
it  was  never  to  be  worked  for  notning,  so  thought  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  call  in  the  mare,  and  see  if  I  could  tind  out 
anything  then.  When  I  got  alongside,  I  could  see  that  Miss 
Falkland's  face  was  that  white  that  something  must  be  up.  It 
weren't  the  mare  she  was  afraid  of.  She  was  coming  back  to 
her.  It  jok  something  to  frighten  her,  I  knew.  So  it  must  be 
something  I  did  not  know,  or  didn't  see. 

' "  What  is  it,  Miss  Falkland  ? "  I  said. 

'"Oh!"  she  cried  out,  "don't  vou  know?  Another  fifty  yards 
and  we'll  be  over  the  downfall  where  the  trooper  was  tilled. 
Oh.  my  poor  father  ! " 

J  "Don't  be  afraid,"  I  said.  "  Well  not  go  over  if  I  can  help 
it. 

'  So  I  reached  over  and  got  hold  of  the  reins.    I  pulled  and 

Jerked.  She  said  her  hands  were  cramped,  and  no  wonder, 
'ulling  double  for  a  four-mile  heat  is  no  juke,  even  if  a  man's 
in  training.  Fancy  a  woman,  a  young  girl,  h  ing  to  sit  still 
and  drag  at  a  runaway  horse  all  the  time.  I  couldn't  stop  the 
brute ;  she  wav  boring  like  a  wild  bull.  So  just  as  we  came 
pretty  close  I  litied  Miss  F/ilkland  off  the  saddle  and  yelled  at 
old  Brownie  as  if  I  had  been  on  a  cattle  camp,  swinging  round 
to  the  near  side  at  the  same  time.  Kound  he  came  like  one 
o'clock.  I  could  see  the  mare  make  one  prop  to  stop  herself,  and 
then  go  fly^^g  right  through  the  air,  till  I  heard  a  beastly 
" thud"  at  th.^  bottom. 

'Miss  Falk'  id  didn't  faint,  though  she  turned  white  and 
then  red,  and  t  nbled  like  a  leaf  when  I  lifted  her  down,  and 
lo(  1 '^  up  at  me  vith  a  sweet  smile,  and  said — 

'"  .Jim,  you  hav  •  )aid  me  for  binding  up  your  wrist,  haven't 
you?  You  have  .v<,d  ine  from  a  horrible  death,  and  I  shall 
think  of  you  .n  i  bravp  ud  noble  fellow  all  the  days  of  my 
life." 

'  What  could  I  say  ?'  sa.  Jin*  'I  stared  at  her  like  a  fool. 
"I'd  have  gone  over  the  bank  wiih  you.  Miss  Falkland,"  I  said, 
"  if  I  could  not  h.s  re  saved  you." 

"Well,  I'l  afraid  some  of  my  admirers  would  have  stopped 
short  of  that,  James,"  she  said.  She  did  indeed.  And  then  Mr. 
Falkland  and  all  of  you  came  up.' 

'  I  say,  Jim,'  said  one  of  the  voung  fellows,  *  your  fortune's 
made.  Mr.  Falkland  '11  stand  a  farm,  you  may  be  sure,  for  this 
little  fakeraept.' 

'And  I  say.  Jack,'  says  old  Jim,  very  <  uiet  like, '  I've  told  you 
all  the  yarn,  and  if  there's  any  chaff  about  it  after  this  the  cove 
wiit  have  to  see  whether  he's  best  man  or  me;  sn  don't  make 
anv  mistake  nov.-,' 

I'here  was  no  more  chaff.  They  weren't  afiHid.  There  were 
two  or  three  of  them  pretty  smart  with  their  hands,  and  not 
likely  to  take  liiuch  from   -mybody.    But  Jim  was  a  heu/y 
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weight  and  could  hit  like  a  horse  kicking:  so  they  thoutrht  it 
wasnt  good  enough  and  left  him  alone. 

Next  day  Mr.  Falkland  came  down  and  wanted  to  give  Jim 
a  clieque  for  a  hundred  :  but  he  wouldn't  hoar  of  so  much  as  a 
note.  Ihen  ho  su.d  he  d  give  him  a  billot  on  the  run— make  him 
under-oyerseer:  after  a  bit  buy  a  farm  for  fnm  and  stock  it 
No  !  Jim  wouldn't  touch  nothing  or  take  a  billet  on  the  place' 
He  wouldn  t  leave  his  family,  he  said.  And  as  for  taking  monov 
or  anything  else  for  saving  Miss  Falkln  j's  life,  it  was  ridiculous 
to  think  of  It.  rhere  wasn't  a  man  of  the  lot  in  the  shed,  down 
to  the  tarboy,  that  wouldn't  have  done  the  same,  or  tried  to 
All  that  was  in  it  was  that  his  horse  was  the  fastest 

It  s  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  poor  man  to  have  a  fast  horse  now 
and  then,  is  it,  Mr  Falkland?'  he  said,  looking  up  and  smilinK. 
]ust  like  a  boy.    He  was  v    y  shy,  was  poor  Jim. 

1  don  t  grudge  a  poor  man  a  good  horse  or  anything  else  he 
likes  to  have  or  enjoy  You  know  that,  all  of  you.  It's  the  fear 
1  have  of  the  eflect  of  the  dishonest  way  that  horses  of  value  are 
come  by,  and  the  net  of  roguery  that  often  entangles  fine  younff 
fei  o\v3  like  you  and  your  brother ;  that's  what  I  fear,'  said  Mr 
J^alkland,  looking  at  the  pair  of  us  so  kind  and  pitiful  like 

I  looked  him  in  the  face,  though  I  felt  I  could  not  say  he  was 
wrong  I  felt,  too,  just  then,  as  if  I  could  have  given  all  the 
world  to  be  afraid  of  no  man's  opinion. 

What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  straight— to  be 
able  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  ! 

But  if  more  gentlemen  were  like  Mr.  Falkland  I  do  really 
believe  no  one  would  rob  them  for  very  shame's  sake  When 
shearing  was  over  we  were  all  paid  up-shearers,  washers, 
knock-about  men,  cooks,  and  extra  shepherds.  Every  soul 
about  the  place  except  Mr.  M'Intyre  and  Mr.  Falkland  seemed 
to  nave  got  a  cheque  and  a  walking-ticket  at  the  same  time 
Awa^y  they  went,  like  a  lot  of  boys  out  of  school ;  and  half  of  'em' 
didn  t  show  as  much  sense  either.  As  for  me  and  Jim  we  had 
no  particular  wish  to  go  home  before  Christmas.  So  as  there's 
always  contracts  to  be  let  about  a  big  run  like  Banda  we  took 
a  contract  for  some  bush  work,  and  went  at  it.  Mr.  M'Intyre 
looked  quite  surprised.  But  Mr.  Falkland  praised  us  up,  and 
was  proud  we  were  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Nobody  could  say  at  that  time  we  didn't  work.  Fencing 
dam-making,  horse-breaking,  stock-riding,  from  making  hay  to 
building  a  shed,  all  bush  work  came  easy  enough  to  us,  Jim  in 
particular  :  he  took  a  pleasure  in  it,  and  was  never  happier 
than  when  hed  had  a  real  tearing  day's  work  and  was  settling 
himself  after  his  tea  to  a  good  steady  smoke.  A  great  smoker 
he  d  come  to  oe.  He  never  was  much  for  drinking  except  now 
and  again,  and  then  he  could  knock  it  oiF  as  Rasy  as  an"  nia«  I 
ever  seen.  Poor  old  Jim  !  He  was  born  good  and  intended  to 
be  so.  like  mother.  Like  her,  his  luck  was  dead  out  in  beintr 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  like  ours. 
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One  day  wo  wor«  out  at  tho  Iwck  nuikiiig  Boine  liunbing 
anlrf.  We  wci-e  nl>out  twenty  miles  froiu  the  head  station  and 
„ad  about  finished  the  job.  Wo  were  going  in  the  next  day. 
We  had  been  camping  in  an  old  shepliord's  hut  and  had  btsen 
pretty  jolly  all  by  ouracjlves.  There  was  first-rate  feed  for  our 
horses,  as  ('  o  grass  was  being  sa\(!d  for  the  lambing  season. 
Jim  was  in  line  spirits,  and  as  wo  had  plenty  of  good  rations 
and  first-rate  tobacco  wo  made  ourselviis  pretty  comfortable. 

'  What  u  jolly  thing  it  is  to  have  nothing  on  your  mind  ! '  Jim 
used  to  sajyr.  'I  hadnt  once,  and  what  a  fine  time  it  was! 
Now  I'm  always  waking  up  with  a  start  utid  expecting  to  see  a 
policeman  <ir  that  infernal  half-caste.  He's  never  far  off"  when 
there's  villainy  on.  Some  fine  day  he'll  sell  us  all,  I  really  do 
believe.' 

'If  he  don't  Romelx)dy  else  will  ;  but  why  do  you  pitch  upon 
him  1  Yoi  don't  like  him  somehow  ;  I  don't  see  that  he's  worse 
than  any  other.  Besides,  we  haven't  done  anything  much  to 
have  a  reward  put  on  us,' 

'  No  !  that's  to  come,'  answered  Jim,  very  dismally  for  him 
•I  duut  see  what  else  is  to  come  of  it.     Hist  I    isn't  that  a 
horee'f^  step  coming  this  way  ?    Yes,  and  a  man  on  him,  too,' 

It  was  a  bright  night,  though  only  the  stars  were  out ;  but 
the  weather  was  that  clear  that  you  could  see  ever  so  well 
and  hear  ever  so  far  also.  Jim  had  a  blackfellow's  hearing; 
his  eyes  were  like  a  hawk's  ;  he  could  see  in  about  any  light, 
and  read  tracks  like  a  piinted  book, 

I  could  hear  nothinj?  at  first  j  then  I  heard  a  slight  noise  a 
good  way  olF,  and  a  stick  breakmg  every  now  and  then. 

'Talk  of  the  devil!'  growled  Jim,  'and  here  he  comes,  I 
believe  that's  Master  Warrigal,  infernal  scoundrel  that  he  is. 
Of  course  he's  got  a  mes.sage  from  our  respectable  old  dad  or 
Starlight,  asking  us  to  put  our  heads  in  a  noose  for  them 
again, 

'How  do  V    1  know?' 

'I  know  iLs  that  ambling  horso  he  used  to  ride,'  says  Jim. 
'I  can  make  out  his  sideling  kind  of  way  of  using  his  legs.  All 
amblers  do  that.' 

'You're  right,'  I  said,  after  listening  for  a  minute.  'I  can 
hear  the  regular  pace,  different  from  a  horses  walk.' 

|Kow  does  ho  know  we're  here,  I  wonder  1 '  says  Jim. 

'Some  of  the  telegraphs  piped  us,  I  suppose,'  1  answered.  ' I 
begin  to  wish  thev  forgot  us  altogether.' 

'  No  such  luck,  says  Jim.  '  Lot's  keep  dark  and  see  what  this 
black  snake  of  a  Warrigal  will  be  up  to.  I  don't  expect  he'll 
ride  straight  up  to  the  door.' 

He  was  right.  The  horse  hoofs  stopped  just  inside  a  thick 
bit  of  scrub,  just  outside  tlie  oi^en  sround  on  ^  •hif^h  the  hut 
stood.  After  a  few  seconds  we  hearH  the  cry  oi  the  mopoke. 
Its  not  a  cheerful  sound  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  now,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  affected  Jim  and  me  m  much  the  same 
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seemed  unlucky.  Perhaps  we  were  Wh  i  rifi  ^°"°^'  ^^^  it 
hadn't  drunk  a^ing bSt  teairweeka  We d'raSTa'kflv' 
black  and  strong,  and  a  great  lot  of  it  awfully 

tLe  dark  tree  thaTSed  and  s?gh%  likeTn  fStTA^h  ""■*  S' 
hill,  a  queer  feeline  camenvpr  W?!!^     Vi    i    ^^^^  °*  *"®  ^and- 

was  o^n  the  boarifrus     Wefl"auS^ 

horse's  footsteps  stopped     After  a  minufi  L     '^''^'^  ^h^''  *^« 

dark  form  creeping  towards  the  hut  ^   '°  ""^  °°"^^  '"^  '^ 
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Warrigal  left  his  horse  at  the  edge  of  the  timber,  for  fear  he 
might  want  liim  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose.  He  was  pretty  'fly,' 
and  never  threw  away  a  chance  as  long  as  he  was  sober.  He 
could  drink  a  bit,  like  the  rest  of  us,  now  and  then— not  often 
—but  when  he  did  it  made  a  regular  devil  of  him— that  is.  it 
brought  the  devil  out  that  lives  low  down  in  most  people's 
hearts.  He  was  a  worse  one  than  usual,  Jim  said.  He  saw 
him  once  in  one  of  his  break-outs,  and  heard  him  boast  of  some- 
thing he'd  done.  Jim  never  liked  him  afterwards.  For  the 
matter  of  that  he  hated  J  ira  and  me  too.  The  only  living  things 
he  cared  about  were  Starlight  and  the  three-cornered  weed  he 
rode,  that  had  been  a  '  brum  bee,'  and  wouldn't  let  any  one  touch 
him,  much  less  ride  him,  but  himself.  How  ho  used  to  snort  if 
a  stranger  came  near  him !  He  could  kick  the  eye  out  of  a 
mosquito,  and  bite  too,  if  he  got  the  chance. 

As  for  Warrigal,  Starlight  used  to  knock  him  down  like  a  log 
u  he  didn't  please  him,  but  he  never  offered  to  turn  upon  him. 
He  seemed  to  like  it,  and  looked  regular  put  out  once  when 
Starlight  hurt  his  knuckles  against  his  hard  skull. 

Us  he  didn't  like,  as  I  said  before— why,  I  don't  know— nor 
we  him.  Likes  and  dislikes  are  curious  things.  Peop  e  hardly 
know  the  rights  of  them.  But  if  you  take  a  regular  strong 
down  upon  a  man  or  woman  when  you  tlrst  see  'em  it's  ten  to 
one  that  yoii'U  find  some  day  as  yovVe  good  reason  for  it.  We 
couldn't  say  what  grounds  we  had  for  bating  the  sight  of  War- 
rigal neither,  for  he  was  as  good  a  tracker  as  over  followed  man 
or  beasts.  He  could  reiid  all  Hie  signs  of  he  bu  sh  like  a  printed 
book.  He  could  ride  any  horse  in  the  world,  and  find  his  way, 
day  or  night,  to  any  place  he'd  ever  once  been  to  in  his  lifa 

Sometimes  we  should  have  bsen  hard  }>ushef(  when  we  were 
making  across  country  at  night  only  tor  him.  Hour  after  hour 
he  d  ride  ahead  through  scrub  or  forest,  up  hill  or  down  dale, 

ambling  away,  till  our  horses,  except  Rainbow,  used  to  shake 
the  lives  out  of  us  jogginc.    I  believe  he  did  it  on  purpose. 
He  was  a  fine  shot,  and  could  catch  fish  and  game  in  all  sorts 
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of  ways  that  came  in  handy  when  we  had  to  keen  dark     Ha  l.«H 

^v  f      ^°^,^"«ideof  three  rou.,ds,  and  that  satisfied  hfrnHe 
pretended  to  make  up,  but  I  was  always  expectin"  him  S  ckv 

as  long  as  btarlight  and  us  were  mixed  up  together  he  couldn? 

fn'thriull'  S  bv\f^%    "^  ^^"?^  gliSin/up  to  theTd  t 
in  tne  dull  light  by  bits  of  moves,  just  as  if  he'd  been  a  bn^h 
that  had  changed  its  place.     We  preinded  to  be  asleeTnear  the 

H«,I^®/!f^r!^  V?  through  a  chink.     He  could  see  u:.  oy  the  fire 
ligH  and  didn't  suppose  we  were  watching  him         ^ 

Q!n«,^"J  '•■'  ''"^.''^  r^""&  °"*  Ji"^  suddenly,  'what's  un  now? 
do^f  tZ'^l  ''°^^'  J  '"PP°^^'  °*'  y«»  ^0"W"'t  be  in  it'  Why 
viSdng  r    ^"'°^  ^'  *  gentleman's  door  when  you  come  7 


•Pity  we  wWV,sa|d  Jim  rmhsii^E^lM^^  oYyoTby 

'.  sot  "fitted"  to  rights.     I  wi™  I'd 
imes.     It  isn't  a  bad  o-nmo  t^^  „  „v._„ 


this  time,  and  you'd  have  kui/     nuea"  to  rTo-hf=     t  ,  •  i    ir, 
gone  into  the  police  somotimes     ft  i^n'f  „  i    f  I  ^'^^\  ^  ^ 

'd  been  a  police  tracker  I'd  have  had  as  good  a  chance  of 
iriTl^Z±'^L'FA'-r>  Warrigal.  '4th± l" ih 


'If  I'r 


nailint 


some  day.  Mr.  Garton  wantedTn/e  bad'oSce  and  TjfthX'J 
never  go  agin  me  for  old  times.  But  that  SU  nnfi  t  '  17^ 
light's  out  at  the  back  and  the  old  man  too  ILJ^t!  ;  ^^T 
go  to  them— sharp '  '     °*     ^"^^  ^*^<^  you  to 

'What  for?' 

gimm'ZegruTfo'lV^^  *'h«  -PP^  -^  now 

of  a  'possum/  nothing  since  sunrise  but  the  leg 

'All  right,'  said  Jim,   puttinc  the  billv  r,n.  «k      > 

thirI;;15;'L^y  ltd  ■  °"'  "■""''  -  '»'»  ■'"  hu„g,y  »»  I-a^,  and 
^^Tal«  some  out  of  the  barrel ;  we  shan't  want  it  t„-n.o,row,' 

th„?^i':fev^?3'drp -'',«'' wtr  ""t  ^rj  •«  -'  i 

horse  first,  and  got  h°m  a  cmmk  nf  l2  .""'i  '°°'"^  ""«'•  !•« 
cask  they  used  tIsenZs  out  evwv  week  'n^  '""*"'  <""*  "*  ""- 
water  near  the  hut    The^he'  hIbS''i„„!^J7.'  ".? ™l'™ 

saeop-yara,  and  came  in  "  ""■  "^  '-'^'^ 
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at  anything  in  some  ways  will  be  that  soft  and  good-feeling  in 
others— ten  times  nioie  so  than  your  regular  good  people. 
Anv  one  that  thinks  all  mankind's  divided  into  good,  bad,  and 
middlin',  and  that  they  can  draft  'em  like  a  lot  of  cattle— some 
to  one  yard,  some  to  another— don't  know  much.  There's  a 
mob  in  most  towns  though,  I  think,  that  wants  boilin'  down 
bad.  Some  day  they'll  do  it,  maybe ;  they'll  have  to  when  all 
the  good  country's  stocked  up.  After  Warrigal  had  his  supper 
he  went  out  again  to  see  his  horse,  and  then  coiled  himself  up 
before  the  fire  and  wouldn't  hardly  say  another  word. 

'  How  far  was  it  to  where  Starlight  was  ? ' 

'  Long  way.    Took  me  all  day  to  come.' 

'  Had  he  been  there  long  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  had  a  camp  there.' 

•  Anybody  else  with  liim  1 ' 

'  Three  more  men  from  this  side.' 

'  Did  the  old  man  say  Ave  were  to  come  at  once  1 ' 

'  Yes,  or  leave  it  alone— which  you  liked.' 

Then  he  shut  his  eyes,  antl  his  mouth  too,  and  was  soon  as 
fast  asleep  as  if  he  never  intended  to  wake  under  a  week. 

'  What  shall  we  do,  Jim  '? '  I  said  ;  '  go  or  not  ? ' 

'  If  you  leave  it  to  me,'  says  Jim,  '  I  say,  don't  go.  It's  only 
some  other  cross  cattle  or  horse  racket.  We're  bound  to  be 
nobbled  some  day.  Why  not  cut  it  now,  and  stick  to  the 
sc^uare  thing?  We  couldn't  do  better  than  we're  doing  now. 
Its  rather  slow,  but  we'll  have  a  good  cheque  by  Christmas.' 

'I'm^half  a  mind  to  tell  Warrigal  to  go  back  and  say  we're 
not  on,  I  said.  '  Lots  of  other  chaps  would  join  without  making 
any  bones  about  it.' 

'Hoo— hoo— hoo—hoo,'  sounded  once  more  the  night-bird 
from  the  black  tree  outside. 

'JD-—  the  bird  !  I  believe  he's  the  devil  in  the  shape  of 
a  mopoke  !  And  yet  I  don't  like  Starlight  to  think  we're  afraid. 
He  and  the  old  man  might  be  in  a  fix  and  want  help.  Suppose 
we  toss  up  ? ' 

'  All  right,'  says  Jim,  speaking  rather  slowly. 

You  couldn't  tell  from  his  face  or  voice  how  he  felt  about  it ; 
but  I  believe  now— more  than  that,  he  let  on  once  to  me— thn  t 
he  was  awfully  cut  up  about  my  changing,  and  thought  we  were 
just  in  for  a  spell  of  straightforward  work,  and  would  stash  the 
other  tiling  for  good  and  all. 

We  put  the  fire  together.  It  burnt  up  bright  for  a  bit  I 
pulled  out  a  shilling. 

'If  it's  head  we  go,  Jim  •  if  it's  woman,  we  stay  here.' 

I  sent  up  the  com  ;  we  both  bent  over  near  the  five  to  look 
at  it. 

The  head  was  uppermost. 

•Hoc  — hoo  — hoo  — hoo,'  came  the  night-bird's  harsh 
croak. 

There  was  a  heavyish  stake  on  that  throw,  if  we'd  only 
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known.     Only  ruin-only  death.    Four  men's  lives  lost   Rnrl 
three  women  made  miserable  for  life  '     ^ 

the^^door''^  ^  ^°°^''^  ^*  °°'  ^"^''^"'•-     ^^  «^il«d  ^"d  opened 

'  It's  all  the  fault  of  that  cursed  owl,  I  believe '  he  said  •  « T'U 

have  his  life  if  he  waits  till  it's  daylight     We  must  hfnff '.n ii 

^nd  fK^"P  ^'^-^  ^''T'-    I  ^''^-^  ^'^Sll  long  da^for  wis 

whiT^v^iro^n^grc^^^^^^^         K'^cf liSt  ^b"' 

always  once  he  turned  in.  When  I  woke  I  ^ot  Sn  if  ?  ^''''f^ 
had  If  '^^i  ^^^  ^^^^  a  little  l?ghtTn1he'efs."%2  mn-igf 
wl^h?h^1,\tt\^s\rni^^^  ^^^'^"^^^^  ^--  "P  ^^  *^«  ^'^t 
Tii^K^J'u^^®^7^''®  "°*  ^^^  off;  one  of  them  had  a  bell  on 

that  wasn't  middlin' fast  and  pluckv     TliPmTjfnf  V:£  i?    i  j 

a*i,^°"  ^"0?.\aM  Jim  Marston,' said  the  half-caste  lonlrJn^ 

wereTikTa  h«ff  ^°"^  ^ark  sleepy  ^yes  which  I  iirys' bought 
were  like  a  halt-roused  snake's.  '  Never  minf?  vnn'll  h  ^„.  "* 
one  of  these  days.  We'd  better  push  mi '  '  ^  "  ^^  '^'''^ 
Inn^V^/-*  off  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  then  pulled  back  into  a 
ong  darting  kind  of  canter,  wtiich  Bilbah  thought  was  ouitP 
the  thing  for  a  journey-anyhow,  he  never  seemed  to  f hint  nf 
stopping  It-went  on  mile  ^W  mile  as  if  he  was  not  ^oS  ^ 
pull  up  this  side  of  sundown.     A  wiry  bru  p  al  vr  y«  in  i^^^ 

nails  "?^l'tn"^^'^^",^f•  -^^>^tVXs^ZZV.rdt 
naus.     ^ur  noises  had  hoo"  d'^^""  - -ai  -•-     i  .  >  ii»tu  as 

CO  gCKX,  yoang  fcedhadTof  cours^-g^r&VSi^r  rS? 
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After  four  or  five  miles  they  began  to  blow.  We  couldn't 
well  pull  up ;  the  ground  was  hard  in  places  and  bad  for  track- 
ing. If  we  went  on  at  the  pace  we  should  cook  our  horses. 
As  soon  as  we  got  into  a  bit  of  open  I  raced  up  to  him. 

'Now,  look  here,  Warrigal,'  I  said,  'you  know  why  you're 
doing  tins,  and  so  do  I.  Our  horses  are  not  up  to  galloping 
hfty  or  sixtv  miles  on  end  just  off  a  spell  and  with  no  work  for 
months.  If  you  don't  pull  up  and  go  our  pace  I'll  knock  you 
on  your  horse.' 

'  Oh  !  you're  riled  ! '  he  said,  looking  as  impudent  as  he 
dared,  but  slackening  all  the  same.  'Pulled  up  before  if  I 
knowed  your  horses  were  getting  baked.  Thought  they  were 
up  to  anything,  same  as  you  and  Jim.' 

'So  they  are.  You'll  find  that  one  of  these  days.  If  there's 
work  ahead  you  ought  to  have  sense  enough  not  to  knock 
smoke  out  of  fresh  horses  before  we  begin,' 

•'Ay  m^!^^-  Plenty  of  work  to  do,  my  word.  And  Starlight 
^T\  i®'^  ^^  ^°  ^^®  ^^®^e  to-day  if  they  can."  I  know  he's 
afraid  of  some  one  follerin'  up  our  tracks,  as  it  is.' 

'That's  all  right,  Warrigal;  but  you  ride  steady  all  the 
same,  and  don't  be  tearing  away  through  thick  timber,  like 
a  mallee  scrubber  that's  got  into  the  open  and  sees  the  devil 
behind  him  until  he  can  get  cover  again.  We  shall  be  there 
to-night  if  it's  not  a  hundred  miles,  and  that's  time  enough.' 

We  did  drop  in  for  a  long  day,  and  no  mistake.  We  only 
pulled  up  for  a  short  halt  in  the  middle,  and  Warrigal 's  cast- 
iron  pony  was  off  again,  as  if  he  was  bound  right  away  for 
the  other  side  of  the  continent.  However,  though  we  were  not 
going  slow  either,  but  kept  up  a  reasonable  fast  pace,  it  must 
have  been  past  midnight  when  we  rode  into  Starlight's  camp ; 
very  glad  Jim  and  I  were  to  see  the  fire— not  a  big  one  either! 
We  had  been  taking  it  pretty  easy,  you  see,  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  were  not  quite  so  ready  for  an  eighty-mile  ride  as  if 
we  had  been  in  something  like  training.  The  horses  had  had 
enough  of  it.  too,  though  neither  of  tliera  would  give  in,  not  if 
we  d  ridden  em  twenty  mile  farther.  As  for  Warrigal's  Bilbah 
he  was  near  as  fresh  as  when  ho  started,  and  kept  tossin' 
his  head  an'  arablin'  and  pacin'  away  as  if  he  was  wafkin'  for  a 
wager  round  a  ring  in  a  show-yard. 

As  we  rode  up  we  could  see  a  gunyah  made  out  of  boughs,  and 
a  longish  wing  of  dogleg  fence,  made  light  but  well  put  together. 
As  soon  as  we  got  near  enough  a  dog  ran  out  and  looked  as  if 
he  was  going  to  worry  us  ;  didn't  bark  either,  but  turned  round 
and  waited  for  us  to  get  off. 

'It's  old  Crib,'  said  Jim,  with  a  big  laugh;  '  blest  if  it  ain't. 
Fathers  somewhere  handy.    They're  going  to  take  up  a  back 
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T  ^?}  "P  *  woolshed  or  somethiuc.     I  don't  see  why  "they 
shouldnt,  as  well  aa  (..'rossman  aii-l  1  ;kesley.     It's  six  of  one 
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some  grub  in  that  flour  ba/   He?n  vTr  ^f*  "'^''.^t^  fi''^'  ^^^ 
your  Horses.     We'll  settle  maff^rJ^  J  ourselves  and  hobble  out 

respected  parentVaS  fnTh  '  '    -      ""      ^  '^"'"^"^-    Y''"'' 

not  to  wake  him,  unless  vou  xl^n7f  •^I'^P'  ^""^  '^^  ^^^  as  well 

We  went  with  StarHlht^n  l  •      ''''  ^[^^^mg  ere  you  sleep.' 

a  clump  of  pint  so\S'^^t"a?„"aTmi.ht  ft  ^^'  ^^^"^»^ 
never  dream  there  was  anvthin^r  W  ^^*  '^*?'^  ^^^^^  ^^  and 
clear  place  had  been  made  n^L*  i?T  P",'««  ^^side.  A 
enougli  rigged  with  sa^Hm..  «  ^^  sandlul ,  and  a  snug  crib 
was  neat  ami  tidv  ko  pvp^m  *"^  i*  ^^^  ^^^^^^  of  barl.  It 
at  sea  when  I  waj'  young'  he  one?  t  \'f  *t*^  ^"  V'^'  '  -^  ^'a« 
bit  'on,'  «and  a  manle^r^ls  to  £  neat  f hf  ^l"^},^^'^^  he  was  a 
chimney  outside  and  «  inf  «f  i  ^^  V^^^^-  -^here  was  a  bie 
which  ife  had  mUlv^rrigal  gXer'"^  '"^'"^  ""*  ^^  ^  --«>" 

how'^^L^Ia^^d'St  trj;!;s^^^^  ^-^^  - 

we  heard  Starlifrht  sav   u^  hL\        Y'     /<^sad shame,' 

What's  thTus"e^'f^,^^,;a'fTet'bS^i^^l^  '^'l  or  none. 

•Some  day  you' fth^-nk  %  r!  ^.'? '*  ""P  ^^  our  neck?■ 
back  at  hii.,/  ^  ^^"^^  dilierent,'  says  Starlight,  looking 

\v^u\'Tf'''^'^''f^}^  afterwards. 

a.  yS  i\Tta?&  KS'^'*  '^^  "^'  -K^^^-''  -- 
sending  for  you.  But  we've  ^ot  a  ht^^T""^  ^'^^  ""'^  ^^^^^^ 
though^you'dliketobeTnIt'  ^  ^^""^  °^  "°^'  and  I 

the^:y'TaiiTf;;r^LiT^^^^^^^ 

was  riled,  vexed  at  sS^rtllH^^^^^  We're  on.'    I 

and  thought  I'd  show  as  '^e  Vere  mfn^'hkl  '""  ^''^  ."^"l^--^^' 
was.  ^  ^^^^  ™6".  "^e  a  young  fool  as  I 

to  teil^S'hlXltaTC'au^^^^^^^  T.'  '^^'  -^  began 

back  where  tliey  werlcamner?  t  .J  ^,°f  f^**^®  ^"^^i°g  at  the 
up.  from  the  last  dry  seasTL  £  1^  ^°^  'l"^^"^  and%nxed 

years.     TJ,e  stockmfn  iSSv^el^clZTut^  dll  ^^'^^t'^  ^"'■ 
musters.    One  of  the  cham  th«f  wL ;    -f  i     *  ^",    *he  autumn 
had  told  them.    T  ey3 
and  drive  thfim-K  "„l.^f_!.ST'.^  to  muster  for  a  month  or  so. 

dear  then,  and  we  could  ee?"t^«m"«fF"®'"'''ll-    ^'^^re  cattle  were 
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landers  :  and  when  we'd  got  the  notes  in  our  pockets  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  trace  the  cattle  or  prove  that  we  were  the 
men  that  sold  em. 

'How  many  head  do  you  expect  to  get  ?'  says  Jim. 
*i.-  ^  *^ousand  or  twelve  hundred  ;  half  of  'em  fat,  and  two- 
tnu-ds  or  them  young  cuttle.' 

'By  George!  that's  something  like  a  haul:  but  you  can't 
muster  such  a  lot  as  that  without  a  yard.' 

'I  know  that,'  says  father.  '  VVeVe  putting  up  a  yard  on  a 
little  plain  about  a  mile  from  here.  When  they  find  it,  it'll  be 
an  old  nest,  and  the  birds  flown.' 

'Well,  if  that  ain't  the  cheekiest  thing  I  ever  heard  tell  of.' 
says  I  laughingly  'To  put  up  a  yard  at  the  back  of  a  raan'L 
run,  and  muster  his  cattle  for  him  !  I  never  heard  the  Uke 
betore,  nor  any  one  else.  But  suppose  the  cove  or  his  men  come 
across  it  ? 

1  /TT'*  ^°  ^*.y^,  ^^^^^y-'  ^^ys  ^'^^^her.    'They're  the  sleepiest 

ot  ot  chaps  in  this  frontage  I  ever  saw.     It's  hardly  worth  while 

touching     them.     There's  no  fun  in  it.     It's  like  shooting 

pheasants  when  they  ain't  preserved.    There's  no  risk,  and  when 

there  s  no  risk  there  s  no  pleasure.     Anyway  that's  my  notion.' 

ialking  about  risks,  why  didn't  you  work  that  Marquis  of 

Lome  racket  better  ?    We  saw  in  the  papers  that  the  troopers 

hunted  you  so  close  you  had  to  kiL  him  in  the  ranges ' 

father  looked  over  at  us  and  then  began  to  laugh— not  long, 
*°VtJ?m,   J  L®       ^^^^^-    Laughing  wasnt  much  in  his  line. 

Killed  him,  did  we?  And  a  horse  worth  nigh  on  to  two 
thousand  pounds.  You  ought  to  have  known  your  old  father 
better  than  that.  We  did  kill  a  chestnut  horse,  one  we  picked 
out  a  purpose ;  white  legs,  white  knee,  short  under  lip,  every 
thing  quite  regular.  We  even  fed  him  for  a  week  on  praiie 
grass,  just  like  the  Marquis  had  been  eating,  liless  you,  we 
knew  how  to  work  all  that.  We  deceived  Windhall  his  own  self 
and  he  thinks  he's  pretty  smart.  No  !  the  Marquis  is  all  safe— 
you  know  where.' 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  stared  at  father. 
You've  some  call  to  crow  if  you  can  work  things  like  that. 
How  you  ever  got  him  away  beats  me  ;  but  not  more  than  how 
you  managed  to  keep  him  hid  with  a  ring  of  troopers  all  round 
you  from  every  side  of  the  district.' 

'  We  had  friends,'  iathar  said.  '  Me  and  Warrigal  done  all  the 
trayelhng  by  night.  No  one  but  huu  could  have  gone  afoot,  I 
believe,  much  less  led  a  blood  horse  through  the  beastly  scrub 
and  range^  he  showed  us.  Rut  the  devil  himself  could  not  beat 
him  and  that  little  brute  Bilbah  in  rough  country.' 

..•A  ^uiif  ^®  ^°^\  \  ^'^iA\ *''ittking  of  our  ride  yesterday.  ' It's 
quue  uau  uiiutigii  to  luilow  Idiu  on  levoi  ground.  j3ut  don't 
you  think  our  tracks  will  be  easy  to  follow  with  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  before  us  ?    Any  fool  could  do  that.' 

It  aint  that  as  I'm  jookijig  at,' said  father;  'of  course  an 
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feXroK,^^  f  the  tin.e ;  but  ou. 

they  are  off  tlie  rui .     TW  wonvflW  T^  ^'^^''^  ^'^ybody  knows 
cattle  takes  a  bit  of  a  turr  Thnf  w.'^Vr'^'^r^"^  ^^^^^-^  ^^^ 

to  stand  in.     They  had ^otfwn.^  'i^"'  'squared/  and  he  was 
muster  and  drive  who  wpi  fT  °'  ^^'^u^  ^^'^^  chaps  to  help 
dealers,  and  ha?bought  catt  e  alT '^''  ,*hey  thought  we  war? 
were  to  meet  us  faXr  on     Tf  w«"  '^i^i^^' .  9"«  ""^  ^wo  more 
and  clear  off  before  anvthinn-  Ij    ''""^'^  ^^^  the  cattle  togetlier 
The  yard  was  S^up   afd    nn^^'P^f'?^  ^^^''.'^  ^-^^- easy, 
finished  it.    It  didn't  want  vprvir^  T^  \  ''''^'^.  ^^  '"^"^  S"0" 
long  as  it  would  last  our  time ^  Sn^.ir';^-?""^"^^  '"'«  i<^  ^« 
pretty  .trong,  with  pbe  sa^tinj     T}^^  '^  "^^  ^^^^^ly,  but 
worst,  for  we  had  to  "humn^?hr!f;.   rhe  drawmg  in  was  the 
couldn,  help  bursting'outTaugl  i  71^:;*  w"to  timt"-    ^^"^ 

offjVro?o7?attTt\C^,,1-V4^^ 

off  with  a  thousand  cfrrftediaSlean  m^W  '"'1  '^^^  ?'«^""l 
him  pottering  about  his  homp  ff„f^'  Sr'^^*'*^  '^^^^  regular,  and 
it  no  more  thL  if  he  wL^^Sytey "  '"^  "'^^^  "dropping"  to 

I  saH  ^'itTilfeir  fS  afmo.^"'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  they  do,' 
too  lazy  to  look  a  teftheir  m^n  worT^'^^''^''^  ^"t  they  a?e 
a  good  man  to  do  it  for  them  S  '  ^"'*.*°''  miserable  to  pay 
sort  of  fellow  that'll  fltl  1         ^^^  ^"^t  get  a  half-and-half 

duffing,  and  of  cofr  1  ht'noTliSf  ?r  T^™"^^  ^^  "P  ^^ 
the  back  country.'  ^^''^^'^  to  look  very  sharp  after 

have^^olTprtio'ur/hWTand"'  V^"'  ^°^'t  ^^^  think  they'd 
ing  to  be  levd  wiTchaps  like  &"P  ^^^^cT'-ly  "^  the  morn 

Warrigal,  who's  as  good'^by  nfght  as'dTv?  ^ll^  ^^'."^^^« 

and  me.  Don't  trv  and  m/lrr,,=,  f  i  ./ '  .  "^n  there's  you 
we're  all  d--  scoundreTs  thatl  ?f  ^f  ter  than.we  are,  DiJk" 
iSTheloT''  '  '""^^^^^^^^^  -  ---  ^^"-^'-^-''--^"^  ^°^«^t 

'That's^' 
matter  mi 

chap  says  in  the 


out  riffhf      43^       J"V-^.fP^®^  *^  -Adelaide  if  this  i 

>iM^:twl':S^?ill'}t.P'.'!±.'^':'>P^  »!>out  tho  work.    star, 
new  hands  were"some"cham"w>,'^^'  ff  *^'  ^^"  ^^^  *^y-    ^he  three 

■•M  ™st  of  the  horoiX"  i^  tKtKoSfhino'is: 
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they  never  showed  up.  The  way  they  niaiiafted  it  was  this. 
They  picked  up  any  good-looking  nag  or  second-class  racehorse 
that  they  fell  across,  and  took  them  to  a  certain  place.  There 
thev  met  another  lot  of  fellows,  who  took  tV«-  horses  from  them 
and  cleared  out  to  another  colony  ;  at  the  -u  -ne  time  they  left 
the  horses  they  had  brought.  So  each  lot  travelled  diilerent 
ways,  and  were  sold  in  places  where  they  were  quite  strange 
and  no  one  was  likely  to  claim  them. 

After  a  man  had  had  a  year  or  two  at  this  kind  of  work,  he 
was  good,  or  rather  bad,  for  anything.  These  young  chaps,  like 
us,  had  done  pretty  well  at  these  games,  and  one  of  them,  falling 
m  with  Starlight,  had  proposed  to  him  to  put  up  a  couple  of 
hundred  head  of  cattle  on  Outer  Back  Momberah,  as  the  run 
was  called  ;  then  father  and  he  had  seen  that  a  thousand  were 
as  easy  to  get  as  a  hundred.  Of  course  there  was  a  risky 
feeling,  but  it  wasn't  such  bad  fun  while  it  lasted.  We  were 
out  all  day  running  in  the  cattle.  The  horses  were  in  good 
wind  and  condition  now  ;  we  had  plenty  of  rations—flour,  tea, 
and  sugar.  There  was  no  cart,  but  some  good  packhorses,  just 
the  same  as  if  we  were  a  regular  station  party  on  our  own  run. 
*  ather  had  worked  all  that  before  we  came.  We  had  the  best 
of  fresh  beef  and  veal  too— you  may  be  sure  of  that— there  was 
no  stint  in  that  line ;  and  at  night  we  were  always  sure  of  a 
yarn  from  Starlight— that  is,  if  he  was  in  a  good  humour. 
Sometimes  he  wasn't,  and  then  nobody  dared  speak  to  him,  not 
even  father. 

He  was  an  astonishing  man,  certainly.    Jim  and  I  used  to 
wonder,  by  the  hour,  what  he'd  been  in  the  old  country.    He'd 
been  all  over  the  world— in  the  Islands  and  New  Zealand  :  in 
America,  and  among  Malays  and  other  strange  people  that  we'd 
hardly  ever  heard  of.    Such  stories  as  he'd  tell  us,  too,  about 
slaves  and  wild  chiefs  that  he'd  lived  with  and  gone  out  to  light 
with  against  their  enemy.    '  People  think  a  great  deal  of  a  dead 
man  now  and  then  in  this  innocent  country,'  he  said  once  when 
the  grog  was  uppermost  •  '  why,  I've  seen  fifty  men  killed  before 
breakfast,  and  m  cold  blood,  too,  chopped  up  alive,  or  next 
thing  to  it ;  and  a  drove  of  slaves— men,  women,  and  children— 
as  big  nearly  as  our  mob,  handed  over  to  a  slave-dealer,  and 
driven  oft  in  chains  just  as  you'd  start  a  lot  of  station  cattle 
Ihey  didn  t  like  it,  going  off  their  run  either,  poor  devils.    The 
women  would  try  and  run  back  after  their  pickaninnies  when 
thej7  dropped,  just  like  that  heifer  when  Warrigal  knocked  her 
calt  on  the  head   to-day.'     W^hat  a  man  he  was !    This  was 
something  hke  Ufe,  Jim  and  I  thought.    When  we'd  sold  the 
cattle,  if  we  got  'em  down  to  Adelaide  all  right,  we'd  take  a 
voyage  to  some  foreign  country,  perhaps,  and  see  sights  too. 
vv  iiac  a  paitiy  tiuug  working  for  a  pound  a  week  seemed  when 
a  nse  like  this  was  to  be  made  ! 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  we  mustered  the  cattle 
quite  comfortably,  nobody  coming  anext  or  anigh  us  any  more 
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seemed  to  be  in  our  fa  win  r^^^-;  ^'.'ithurst.  hveryi.iinK 
ch-afted  out  allTl.e"wo  rand  w^e'dild?  l' ?  ''^^'  ^"^4  ^^ 
the  old  cows,  and  when  we  coun^p,!  tl^V'tf  ^^.^"-^e  besides  all 
eleven  hundred  first- rae  Ttoro  o-xttle  InffSV"*  ^"  ^'^'^  ''^'^y 
and  heifers,  more  than  half  fnfiu'  ^°',^,"^  ^^^young  bullocks 

mob  that  no  squa  eT  or  defler^oM'^^^^  '  ^"'"^  ^""'^'•^d 
price  was  right  We  could  aObrd  fn  ifiwv"'^  'P  any  way  if  the 
iflarket  prici  for  casL  liea^iv  ,lnpf  "Z^"'"  ^''^  *  '^^^'^^  "'^der 
to  have  ^^^^  '"""®y'  of  course,  we  were  bound 

ru„'rg^"w^ith7a^Sftl,'""'^  ^"^  '  «-  -»  bull  came 

of  the  run,  where  a  bull  0™', !''  ^hU'  afn^of J"  ""'  '»<''=  P""-' 
could  say.  But  he  was  a  Ifv.'i  ,•  ■'^  ?  °™"  ^™"'  nobody 
fine  harl  fettle  wftl7  ifvfng  on^Sl';  4  T''  ""''  ''='<'  «»'  '"t" 
for  the  last  few  months  solo  L^?i  I     "'.''''y  Srass,  and  scrub 

I.took  partioularnotir°of''hr  ro,?rS  litl'"  ""  \»  °"'™- 
his  straight  locks  and  lonK  sauare  n  ,„lf  '""" '""y  horns  to 
to-but  that  came  afterKS  oSr  a  ?Sl  t'f  1°  ''<'  "«^<' 
brand  on  the  slioulder.  ThS  wS^S  f  J  j"  ""^  °'  "  P'""'" 
out  quite  different  ^"^"'^  '''''<^'  »""l  "ouhl  come 
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CHAPTER  XII 

VVe  didn't  go  straight  ahead  alouganv  umiii  traok  tn  H.a  T  «,„.. 
Murray  and  Adelaide  exactly.     Ihat^vou  d  have  been  a  S 

Sh'sShIT^^^'"^'^-  ^■''■>  ^«  divided  the  mob  in?o  three 
and  settled  where  to  meet  in  about  a  fortnight  Thioo  men  To 
each  nu.b      '  .ther  and  Warricral  took  one  lot  •   theV  liad  the 

fnfa  bov^'^^jH-^tr^'^^™-  '\\''T  -orth  abouf  two^.  en 
and  a  boy^  Starlight,  Jim,  and  I  had  another :  and  the  thrfiP 
stranger  chaps  another.  We'd  had  a  couple  of  knockabouts  to 
&nb  r  ^^kn,g  and  stockyard  wori  They  were  paid  by 
the  job.     liiey  were  to  stay  at  the  camp  for  a  week  to  burn 

as'thTSuld '""'^  ''^''  ^'^  '^'^^  '^"'^  ^^-^  theS  as  much 

Some  of  the  cattle  we'd   left  behind  they  drove  back  and 

ZZZ"^  ""Tf  ^K^'^^\  ^"^'•y  day  for  a  we^ek  If  raiS^ame 
they  were  to  drop  it,  and  make  their  way  into  the  f routine  bv 
another  road,  if  they  heard  about  the  job  being  bWnofthP 
police  set  on  our  track,  they  were  to  wire  to  onp  nf  f v^i  k    j 

Tr^Tn7::^H'\r'-  woreVt°;r:fJssTtVei^  sSg 

Filer^^ndttaTgt^fc^^^^ 

«Xp«  ^a'^,°^  ^'^^^  i"  %  ^^"^«  ^'  hoVse-stfaling  way  them 
selves  As  long  as  chaps  in  our  line  have  money  t?  spend  Sv 
can  always  get  good  information,  and  other  things  t^S  It  ^ 
when  the  money  runs  short  that  the  danger  comefixTT  don'J 
know  whether  cattle-duffing  was  ever  done  in  jft.  slTth 
Wales  before  on  such  a  lar;,e  scale,  or  whether Tt  wi  a  ever  be 
dor.e  again.  Perhaps  not.  These  wire  fences  stop  a  deal  of 
cross-work  •  but  it  was  done  then,  you  take  my  wo?d  for  ft  a 
m.ns  word  as  hasn't  that  long  to  live  that  Tt'I  worth  while 
to  he-and  it  all  came  out  right;  that  is  as  far  as  our  eettinJ 

pocker^'  "'^""^  '^'  '^"^^'  ^^'^  ^^'^'-S  *he  money  1n""u? 

XW^    1 i 

TTc  r.upc  un  woik-ing  by  aii  sorts  of  outside  tracks  on  tho 
mam  line  of  road-  a  good  deal  by  night,  too-for  thTfiist  two 
or  three  hundred  m  les.    After  we  crossed  th^A^Jiof^^u    7 
we  followed  the  Darling  down  to  ?he  Mufra^'  wft^l^^tte 
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were  all  right,  and  got  bolder.  Starlight  had  changed  his 
tf'^ATJr''  "^^'^  ^  ^"^"— '^  -  -  roughTsf^tr!^ 
ofo^i"^^  were  his  cattle;  he  had  brought  them  from  one  of  his 
ft«  tS'  fT  *^«  Narran.  He  was  going  to  take  up  country  in 
the  Northern  Territory.  He  expected  a  friend  out  from 
England  with  a  lot  more  capital.' 

Jim  and  I  used  to  hear  him  talking  like  this  to  some  of  the 
squatters  whose  runs  we  passed  through,  as  grave  as  you  please 
didnVlTk«^nf'^'V°  ^^^y^llnight  U  he  always  saW'he 
rn«3'  wta°  leave  his  men.  He  made  it  a  practice  on  the 
road.  When  we  got  within  a  fortnight's  drive  of  Adelaide,  he 
rode  m  and  lived  at  one  of  the  best  hotels.  He  gave  out  that 
he  expected  a  lot  of  cattle  to  arrive,  and  got  a  friind  that  he^i 
met  in  the  billiard-room  (and  couldn't  he  play  surprisin' ?)  to 
h^r^^%  ^'"^  **"  T^  °^  ^\^  ^"^^^^^  «*°«k  agents  there.  So  he 
Jn^  It  i  ^'"i^  ^"^^  A'^'  ^^f"  ^^«  ^^y  Warrigal  and  I  rode  in! 
«=  1  *Hf  5t  ^^""^^^  ^''^  ^  ^^"^^'  to^cl^ng  his  hat  respectful  y 
as  he  had  been  learned  to  do,  before  a  iSt  of  young  squatteS 
and  other  swells  that  he  was  going  out  to  a  picnic  w?th!^ 

My  confounded  cattle  come  at  last,'  he  says.  '  Excuse  me 
for  mentioning  business.  I  began  to  hope  they'd  never  com^ 
^11  "Yu  '°  n  iff  '^^i^ltirns  passes  so  deuced  pleasantly  hem 
Well^  they'U  all  be  at  the  yards  to-morrow.  You  fellows  hS 
all  better  come  and  see  them  sold.  There'll  be  a  littlelunch, 
and  perhaps  some  fizz.  You  go  to  the  stock  agents,  Runnimal 
and.bo  ;.fiere's  their  address,  Jack,'  he  says  tS  me,'lSg  me 
straight  in  the  eyes.  .  'They'll  send  a  man  to  pilot  you??  Z 
yards  ;  and  now  off  with  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  face  till 
to-morrow.  "^ 

How  he  carried  it  off!  He  cantered  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  as  if  he  hadn't  a  thought  in  the  world  except  about 
pleasure  and  honest  business,  ^s^jbody  couldn't  have  told  that 
.LT  A  Jf  *  ^^^^e  them  other  young  gentlemen  with  only  their 
stock  and  station  to  think  about,  and  a  little  fun  at  the  races 

nfTif  rf  *t'^-  M  .T^^*  ^  "1^  ^'^  ^^«  ^"^^i^g  every  minuS 
of  his  life,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  us.    I  wasn't  sorry  to  be  out  3 

the  town  again.    There  were  lots  of  police,  too.    Suppose  one 

of  them  was  to  say,  'Richard  Marston,  I  arrest  you  for ' 

12  ^^i^^'^'i  ^t'!^'  ?  ^^^^  ^«  '^  ^  «h«"ld  have  tumbled 
down  with  sheer  fright  and  cowardliness.  It's  a  queer  thing 
you  feel  like  that  off  and  oii^  Other  times  a  man  has  as  muc? 
pluck  m  hira  as  if  his  life  was  worth  fighting  for-which 
lu  isn  t. 

The  agent  knew  all  about  us  (or  thou??ht  he  did\  and  seni  a 
chap  to  show  Mr.  Cansforth's  cattle  (Charles  Carisforth,  Esq., 

or  bturtOn.  Yorkshirft   nnnl    Rnnrlo     W....^^>...     -^,1    X^U-_  -n-       ^' 

New  South  Wales ;  that  was  the  name  he  went  by)  the  way  to 
the  yards.  We  were  to  draft  them  all  next  morning  into  sepa- 
rate pens-cows  and  bullocks,  steers  and  heifers,  and  so  on 
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He  expected  to  sell  them  all  to  a  lot  of  farmers  and  small 
settlers  that  had  taken  up  a  new  district  lately  and  were  very 
short  of  stock. 

'You  couldn't  have  come  into  a  better  market,  young 
fellow,  says  the  agent's  man  to  me.  '  Our  boss  he's  advertised 
em  that  well  as  there'll  be  smart  bidding  between  the  farmers 
and  some  of  the  squatters.  Good  store  cattle's  been  scarce  and 
these  IS  m  such  rattling  condition.  That's  what'll  sell  'em. 
Your  master  seems  a  regular  free-handed  sort  of  chap.  He's 
the  jolhest  squatter  there's  been  in  town  these  years,  I  hear 
folk  say.  Puts  'em  in  mind  of  Hawdon  and  Evelyn  Sturt  in 
the  old  overlander  days.' 

Next  day  we  were  at  the  yards  early,  you  bet.    We  wanted 

*?  L®  *^°^®  *°  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  P®^^  °*  twenty  to  fifty  each,  so 
that  the  farmers  and  small  settlers  might  have  a  chance  to  buy. 
Besides,  it  was  the  last  day  of  our  work.  Driving  all  day  and 
watching  half  the  night  is  pretty  stiffish  work,  good  weather 
and  bad,  when  you've  got  to  keep  it  up  for  months  at  a  time, 
and  we  d  been  three  months  and  a  week  on  the  road. 

The  other  chaps  were  wild  for  a  spree.  Jim  and  I  had  made 
up  our  mmds  to  be  careful ;  still,  we  had  a  lot  to  see  in  a  big 
town  like  Adelaide  ;  for  we'd  never  been  to  Sydney  even  in  our 
lives,  and  we'd  never  seen  the  sea.  That  was  something  to  look 
at  for  the  first  time,  wasn't  it  ? 

Well,  we  got  the  cattle  drafted  to  rights,  every  sort  and  size 
and  age  by  itself,  as  near  as  could  be.  That's  the  way  to  draft 
stock,  whether  they're  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  ;  then  every  man 
can  buy  what  he  likes  best,  and  isn't  obliged  to  lump  up  one 
sort  with  another.  We  had  time  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner.  None 
of  us  had  touched  a  mouthful  since  before  daylight.  Then  we 
began  to  see  the  buyers  come. 

There'd  been  a  big  tent  rigged,  as  big  as  a  small  woolshed, 
too.  it  came  out  in  a  cart,  and  then  another  cart  came  with  a 
couple  of  waiters,  and  they  laid  out  a  long  table  of  boards  on 
trestles  with  a  real  first-class  feed  on  it,  such  as  we'd  never 
seen  m  our  lives  before.  Fowls  and  turkeys  and  tongues  and 
rounds  of  beef,  beer  and  wine  in  bottles  with  gilt  labels  on. 
Such  a  set-out  it  was.  Father  began  to  growl  a  bit.  '  If  he's 
^°*Il^.  ^^.  ^^^^  *^®  ^^°^®  country  this  way,  he'll  spend  half  the 
stufl  before  we  get  it,  let  alone  drawing  a  down  on  the  whole 
thing.  But  Jim  and  me  could  see  how  Starlight  had  been 
working  the  thing  to  rights  while  he  was  swelling  it  in  the  town 
among  the  big  bugs.  We  told  him  the  cattle  would  fetch  that 
much  more  money  on  account  of  the  lunch  and  the  blowing  the 
auctioneer  was  able  to  do.  These  would  pay  for  the  feed  and 
the  rest  of  the  fal-lals  ten  times  over.  'When  he  e-P.tg  in  wi'fK 
men  like  his  old  pals  he  loses  his  head,  I  believe,' "father  says, 
and  fancies  he's  what  he  used  to  be.     He'll  get  "fitted"  quite 


siniple  some  day  if  he  doesn't  keep  a  better  look-out.' 
That  might  be,  but  it  wasn't  to  come  about  this  time. 
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light  camn  riding  out  by  and  by,  dressed  up  like  a  real  gentle- 
man, and  lookin'  so  different  that  Jim  and  1  hardly  darelspeak 
to  him— on  a  splendid  horse  too  (not  Rainbow,  fie'd  been  left 
behind;  he  was  always  left  within  a  hundred  miles  of  The 
3^°T' ^"/.he  could  do  it  in  one  day  if  he  was  wanted  to), 
and  a  lot  of  fine  dressed  chaps  with  him— young  squatters  and 
officers,  and  what  not.  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised  if  he"d 
d?d  H  nt??  n'''°'  ''"*  T'S'  ^™-  J^^y  *P^d  "«  afterwards  he 
and  wefcle ?herr'  "  '"^^^''  ^"^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^'^^ 

a!l^^Wp\T\"T^*^?v  n^'^'-n'^'?^^'^^^'^^^"^  ^«fo'-e  them 
f  L*  1  1  'n'^^''^  '  W^'  ^'"  •  ^^'^  so  on^  calls  us  his  good 
nnS^.'i^^f^'''' i?^l^>^  ^""  ^^'^  b^«"ght  the  cattle  over: 
nods  to  father,  who  didn't  seem  able  to  take  it  all  in  ;  says  he'l 
back  us  against  aiiv^  stockmen  in  Australia :  has  up  Wamgal 
and  shows  him  off  to  the  company.  'Most  intelligent  ifd.' 
al  a    k    ^"''''^^  ^""^  ^^"""^^^  ^^'^  ^'hite  teeth.    It  was  as  good 

„.  Jfe^'i'i^^'^^^.'^y  ^"^^  \''-  lunch-swells  and  selectors,  Germans 
and  IJiddies,  natives  and  immigrants,  a  good  many  of  them,  too 
and  there  was  eating  and  drinking  and  speechifying  till  al  was 
blue.     By  and  by  the  auctioneer  looks  at  his  watch     He'd 

bufiness^'^  ^  ^         *"*'^"'''  ^''"''''"'  ^""^  **'^y  "^"^^  ge*    to 
Father  opened  his  eyes  at  the  price  the  first  pen  brought  all 
prime  young  bullocks,  half  fat  most  of  them.  ^  Then  they  a 
went  oflf  like  wildfire ;  the  big  men  and  the  little  men  bidding 
quite  iealous,  sometimes  one  getting  the  lot,  sometimes  another! 
Una  chap  made  a  remark  about  there  being  such  a  lot  of  dif- 

dpnft'i^^'?^''  ^K^  ^^^'V^^^  '^'i  *^^7'd  ^ome  from  a  sort  of 
dep6t  station  of  his,  and  were  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  the 

Th.^l•'?'^^'^*^^'  ^^^\^i^  purchased  the  last  four  years 
That  satisfied  em  particularly  as  he  said  it  in  a  careless,  fierce 
way  which  he  couia  put  on,  as  if  it  was  like  a  man's  -- -  im 
?ouM  seVtlat  ^^ything.    It  made  the  people  laugh  ;  1 

Bj  and  bv  we  comes  to  the  imported  bull.  He  was  in  a  nen 
by  himself,  fooking  first-rate.  Ills  brand  had  been  faked  and 
the  hair  had  grown  pretty  well.  It  would  have  took  a  sCp 
hand  to  know  him  again.  ^imip 

bnll^'n'Mrt^T""''  "^yV'S®  auctioneer,  'here  is  the  imported 
bull  Duke  of  Brunswick."  It  ain't  often  an  animal  of  his 
quality  comes  in  with  a  mob  of  store  cattle  ;  but  I  am  informed 
by  Mr,  Carisforth  that  he  left  orders  for  the  whole  oTthe  cattle 
to  be  cleared  off  the  run,  and  this  valuable  anima" was  brougl? 

tTS  W^^'f  S"-  ^t  ''^'  *°  ''^l'''  ^I  '^^  •>  but  as  he  happf  ns 
to  be  here  to-day,  why,  sooner  than  disappoint  anv  int^nHin^ 

nn^l^'^1Vl^'""^*"'"^  has  given  me  instructions  ionuTliiS 
^'  Y««   '  A    ""^fH?  anything  near  his  value  he  will  be  sold.' 
Yes  !    drawls  Starliglit,  as  if  a  dozen  importtxJ  bulls,  more 
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or  less,  made  no  odds  to  him,  'put  him  up,  by  all  means,  Mr. 
Kunmmal  ExpectiiV  rather  large  shipment  of  Bates's 
Duchess  tribe  next  month  Rather  prefer  them  on  the 
whole.  The  "Duke"  liere  is  full  of  Booth  blood,  so  he  may 
just  as  well  go  with  the  others.  I  shall  never  get  what  he 
cost,  chough  ;  1  know  that.  He's  been  a  most  expensive  animal 
DO  Hid. 

_  Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.     He  had  good  call  to  know 
him,  as  well  as  .he  rest  of  us,  for  a  most  expensive  animal, 

l^ u\^^^  ■^^\'^  t"^  ^°"®-    ^hat  he  cost  us  all  round  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  cipher  up. 

Anyhow,  there  was  a  great  laugh  at  Starlight's  easy  way  of 
taking  It  First  one  and  then  another  of  the  squatters  that  was 
going  in  for  breeding  began  to  bid,  thinking  h^d  go  cheap,  until 
tlU^A  r^'^-'  ^l^  %^  bull  went  up  to  a  price  that  we  never 
dreamed  he  d  tetch.  Everything  seemed  to  turn  out  lucky  that 
day  One  would  have  tnought  they'd  never  seen  an  imported 
bull  before.    The  young  squatters  got  running  one  another,  as 

sn^aln  nfJ'S.r'^  ^^  T""^  T  ^^  ^l^^  •    '^h«^  the  auctioneer 
squared  off  the  accounts  as  sharp  as  he  could  ;  an'  it  took  him 

aQ  his  time,_  what  with  the  German  and  the  siall  farmers,  wl^ 

took  their  time  about  it,  paying  in  greasy  notes  and  silver  and 

copper,  out  of  canvas  bags,  and  the  squatters,  who  were  too  busy 

chatting  and  talking  among  themselves  to  pay  at  all.    It  was 

delivPrpH '^  q7T*^i!f^.Tr.f  "^"^  ^P'  ^^^  ^^^  ^he  lots  of  cattle 
delivered.     Starlight  told  the  auctioneer  he'd  see  him  at  his 

wfth  hSnewTiSd  ^^^  '"^  "^'^^'^  ^""^  °^  ^"^'  '^"^  ^°d«  «^ 
AH  of  us  went  back  to  our  camp.  Our  work  was  over  out 
we  had  to  settle  up  among  ourselves  and  divide  shares.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  cattle  all  sold  and  gone 
and  nothing  left  at  the  camp  but  the  horses  and  the  swags  ' 
When  we  got  there  that  night  it  was  late  enough.  After  tea 
father  and  I  and  Jim.had  a  long  yarn,  settling  over  what  we 
should  do  and  wondering  whether  we  were  going  to  get  clein 
away  with  our  share  of  the  money  after  all  ^      ^    "  ^^^  *^^^^° 

TnfhT.tJ^®  •'  ^7J  ^'""^  ''*'^,*  ^'^  t«"«h,  and  no  mistake. 
l?J^^f  ?1  °"''  ^^"'""'^  °'^^'"  ^H  ^Sht,  and  selling  out  so  easy 
just  as  if  vhey  wf  s  ,  ".-own  cattle.  Won't  there  be  a  jolly  row 
when  It's  all  out,  and  the  Momberah  people  miss  their  cattfe  7' 
(more  than  half  em  was  theirs).  '  AnS  wLn  they  muster  thev 
can't  be  off  seein'  they're  some  hundreds  short.'  ^ 

hadn'rhP  J  en*  s  botherin'  me,'  says  father.  '  I  wish  Starlight 
hadnt  been  so  thundering  flash  with  it  all.     It'll  draw  more 

an  iht^fm  '  *^d  «r«^y  °^«'"  be  gassin'  about  this  big  sde  and 
all  that,  till  people's  set  on  to  ask  where  the  mttl^  oo«,.%!;^ 
and  what  not.'  -rem, 

'I  don't  see  as  it  makes  any  difference,'  I  said.  'Somebody 
was  bound  to  buy  'em,  and  we'a  have  hU  to  give  the  b3 
and  receipts  just  the  same.    Only  if  we'd  sold  to  any  one  tha? 
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thought  there  was  a  cross  look  about  it,  we'd  have  had  to  takp 
half  money,  that  s  all.  They've  f etciied  a  rattling  prte  through 
take  '^        working  the  oracle  with  those  swelfs,  and  no  S 

'  Yes,  but  that  ain't  all  of  it,'  says  the  old  man,  filling  his  nine 

•  "  7  Fu  \?  t'^^'  ^^  '''^'^^  «°^««  ^fter.  I  never  Sked  Xt 
importe^.bull  being  took     They'll  rake  all  the  colonies  to^et 

pound  '  ^^^'"^  P^''^^"  ^"'*  ^'  ^^"  ^^^'^  ^^'  "«^'-  three  hundred 

•We  must  take  our  share  of  the  risk  alon.?  with  the  monpv ' 

though,  dad  if  we  go  on  big  licks  like  this.  What'll  we  teckS 
next— a  bank  or  Goveinment  House ? ' 

fath?r°*'"'r?nl?v/°'  ^P°d  «P^"'  if  70"'ve  any  sense,'  growled 
tatner.  It  11  give  us  all  we  know  to  keep  dark  when  this  thW 
gets  into  the  papers  and  the  police  in  three  colonies  are  alH? 
few  r  '  P"'^  '^  ^'"^^^^-  ^^^  *^i^^  i«'  what'lfbeTur  beS 
•I'll  go  back  overknd,' says  he.  'Starlight's  goine  to  takp 
JVarngal  with  him,  and  the/ll  be  off  to  the  islands  f?r  a  tu™ 
r  he  knows  what's  best  for  him,  he'll  never  come  back     tE 

?et'ovtT\Z'!;F'"  'T'^'.'  ^"^  sell%reiXrses'whenX 
§!L«If  wu^l  ^^"'"''^y  ^""^  ^°^^'  and  work  their  way  ud  bv 
degrees.    Which  way  are  you  boys  going  ? '  ^  ^  ^ 

Jim  and  I  to  Melbourne  by  next  steamer  *  I  said     « M«^  o. 

There  were  eight  of  us  that  fiad  to  share  and  sha?ellf)te     Hn^ 
much  do  you  think  wo  had  to  divide!    WlT^  ^„?lf  ^  > 

our  thousand  pounds     ItPZZ'^J^IdZl^itlZlitf 

Next  day  there  was  a  regular  split  and  squander     We  didn't 

SfwivLf^^'i^^^l^^^'^^"  b^*-    Father\as  off  and  well  Sn 
gS'sTo^i^feS^t^^^^^^^^  ^he  sky,    He  took  Warrf! 

But  he  was  real  sorry  to  part  with  the  cross-grained  varmin?i 
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hi  fif!:j      f  •^®'*  ^^'l^^^ed  at  last  and  makes  a  sign  to  old  Crib 
he  fetches  him  such  a  'heeler'  as  eave  him  something  el^e  to' 

He  didn't  hang  back  much  after 


few 
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thing  of  for  a 
that. 

A   T^®ift[®®  °*i^®^  ?¥p^  ^en<^  <^heir  own  road.    Thev  keot  verv 
Ks:rCgtg  i\Tn^Z  ""'--  -^"  enoughfi^tlilS 

litte'^  W^^rn^f  en^etin"^^^^^^^^^ 
something  new  to  us.    Adelaide  ain^t  as  grand  quite  as  ]S 
bourne  or  Sydney   but  there's  something  quiet  and  homelike 
about  It  to  my  thinking-great  wide  streets,  planted  withTrees 
lots  of  steadv-going  German  farmers,  with  tLir  vinrvards  an(i 
orchards  ancT  droll  Tittle  waggons.    The  women  woJkTs  hard  as 

t?m«  nA/'fw'.lP^'^^P''  ^^^  ^«*  ^^°^^  *^d  scorched  upTn  no 
nre^reV'rla'i.'^"^^  '''  ""^'  ^"^  '"^'^^  ^  ^-«  >  J«-^-y« 
.noYf  *'°"^*^  ^^"^^y^  *®^^  *he  German  farmers'  places  alone  the 
Z  „n^?  °1-  ?^  ^""  P'^^P^^  by  ^°°ki«&  outside^ the  doo?.  M  it 
throwed  oiff  fh^T  ""'n  Australian,  jou'd  see  where  they'd 
tnrowed  out  the  teapot  leavings:  if  it  was  a  German  von 
wouldn't  see  not  hing.    They  drink  their  own  sour  wine  Tf'thei? 

won't  rv'r  ft  ?r^^  '°  "^^^^  .T^'  °^  t«  ^°P  beer ;  bit  they 
wont  lay  cut  their  money  m  the  tea  chest  or  sugar  bac  •  no 

fear,  or  the  grog  either,  and  not  far  wrong.    Then  the  set '    I 

^rZ-'^^Tx?'  °^^  ^'f''  ^f^^«  ^°^  *h«  day  we  went  down  to 'the 
port  and  he  seen  it  for  the  first  time 

if  tr^ot/^'"®  ^""J  *?  *''"'  big  waterhole  at  last,'  he  said.  '  Don't 
It  make  a  man  feel  queer  and  small  to  think  of  its  going  away 
right  from  here  where  we  stand  to  the  other  side  of  the  world^ 
Its  a  long  way  across.'  ""nu  » 

thLi\^i  ^^^A  ^'  '^""^  ^?  ^^'""^  "^^'^^  ^i^ed  all  our  lives  up  to 
this  time  and  never  set  eyes  on  it  before.  Don't  it  seem  as  if 
one  was  shut  up  in  the  bush,  or  tied  to  a  gum  tree,  so  as  one  can 
ft  so  long?  ^        "'^  *°  ''^  ^"y*^^^^  ^    ^  ^°^^d«^  ^«  stayed  In 

'It's  not  a  bad  place,  though  it  is  rather  slow  and  wired  in 
sometimes,'  says  jL.  '  We  might  be  sorry  we  ever  lefTft  yet 
When  does  the  steamer  go  to  Melbourne  ? '  ^ 

The  day  after  to-morrow.' 

'I'll  be  glad  to  be  clear  off;  won't  you  ? ' 

We  went  to  the  theatre  that  night,  and  amused  ourselves 
Effte^^^  °«^*  t^7  ¥^  till  the  time  came  for  our  boa^to  stirt 
Z\  ^^^^i"""^""f-  "6  na«  aiteT-ed  ourselves  a  bit,  had  our  hair 
frirf  *?."''  beards  trimmed  by  the  hairdresser  We  bought 
fresh  clothes,  and  what  with  this,  and  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
new  place  and  having  more  money  in  our  pockets  than  we'd 
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ever  dreamed  about  before,  we  looked  so  transmogrified  when 

wlh7rlT"u''^'  '"  *^"  ^^""'^  *^^*  ^'«  hardly  knew  oursdveg 
We  had  to  change  our  names,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  ' 
and  It  went  harder  against  the  grain  than  you'd  think  for  all 

frhoX*  '°"vf  l^  of  cattle-dufters,  with  a  w^arrant  apiece  sure 
to  be  after  us  before  the  year  was  out. 

'It  sounds  ugly  'says  Jim,  after  we  had  given  our  names  as 
John  bimmons  ancf  Henry  Smith  at  the  hotll  where  weTut  up 
tL  M      .  steamer  was  ready  to  start.     '  I  never  thought  that 

ii^„«  t  1°''  "71,^°  ^.T^  ^  *h^«-*o  be  afraid  to  tell  a  fat 
greasy-^^ookxng  fellow  like  that  innkeeper  what  his  real  name 
was     Seems  such  a  pitiful  mean  lie,  don't  it,  Dick  ?' 

It  isn  t  so  bad  as  being  called  No.  14,  No.  221,  as  they  sine 
ou^for  the  fellows  m  Berrima  Gaol.    How  would  you  likJtha? 

'I'd  blow  my  brains  out  first,'  cried  out  Jim,  'or  let  some 
other  fellow  do  it  for  me.    It  wouldn't  matter  which  ' 

It  was  very  pleasant,  those  two  or  three  days  in  Adelaide 
If  they'd  on  V  lasted.    We  used  to  stroll  about  the  lighted 

!l'r'\\-'"  fw^^^T'  ^^^"h^^S  *h«  P«°Pl«  ^^d  the  shopfand 
everytl^ng  that  makes  a  large  city  different  from  the  count^ 
The  different  sorts  of  people,  the  carts  and  carriages,  buS 
and  drays,  pony-carnages  and  spring-carts,  all  fumbled  un 
together  ;  even  the  fruit  and  flowers  and  oysters  and  fish  unde? 
the  gas-lights  seemed  strange  and  wonderful  to  us.  We  felt  as 
if  we  would  have  given  all  the  worid  to  have  got  mother  and 
Aileen  down  to  see  it  all.    Then  Jim  gave  a  grotn 

Only  to  think,'  says  he,  'that  we  might  have  had  all  this 
fun  some  day,  and  bought  and  paid  for  it  honest.  Now  it  isn't 
paid  for.  It  s  out  of  some  other  man's  pocket.  There's  a  curse 
on  It:  It  will  have  to  be  paid  in  bloo(f  or  prison  time  before 

'tIT?-  f  ^'^l^l^^  f '°'?  ^y^^^f  ^^^  b«^"g  «»«h  a  cursed  fool' 
Too  late  to  think  of  that,'  I  said  :  '  we'll  have  some  fun  in 
Melbourne  for  a  bit,  anvhow.    For  wliat  comes  after  we  must 
^'.chance  it,"  as  we've  done  before,  more  than  once  oTtwfce, 

'  *  •  •  • 

Next  day  our  steamer  was  to  sail.     We  got  Starlight  to  come 
down   with  us  and  show  us  how  to  take^  our  passage     Wd 
neverdone  it  before,  and  felt  awkward  at  it.     He'd  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  and  after  that  to  Honolufu 
perhaps  to  America.  ^unuiuiu, 

'I'm  not  sure  that  I'll  ever  come  back,  boys,'  he  said  'and  if 
I  were  you. I  don't  think  I  would  eithen  If 'you  get  over  to 
San  Francisco  you'd  find  the  Pacific  Slope  a  very  pl^sant 
country  .to  live  in.  The  people  and  the  p?ace  wouTd  Syou 
all  to  pieces.  At  any  rate  Fd  stav  awav  fov  o  fow  v-s-  sr-" 
wait  till  all  this  bJowi  over.'  ''  ■'  " '"  ^"^'"  ^'^'' 

I  wasn't  sorry  \vlien  the  steamer  cleared  the  port,  and  got  out 
of  sight  of  land.    There  we  were-where  we'd  never  been  before 
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—in  blue  water.  T' ere  was  a  stiff  breeze,  and  in  half-an-hour 
we  shouldn  t  have  t^  .^ned  our  heads  if  we'd  seen  Hood  and  the 
rest  of  'em  come  riding  after  us  on  seahorses,  with  warrants  as 
big  ac  the  mainsail.  Jim  made  sure  he  was  going  to  die  straight 
off,  and  the  pair  of  us  wished  we'd  never  seen  Outer  Back 
Momberah,  nor  Hood's  cattle,  nor  Starlight,  nor  Warrigal.  We 
almost  made  up  our  minds  to  keep  straight  and  square  to  the 
last  day  of  our  lives.  However,  the  wind  died  down  a  bit  next 
day,  and  we  both  felt  a  lot  better— better  in  body  and  worse  in 
mmd— as  often  happens.  Befoie  we  got  to  Melbourne  we  could 
eat  and  drink,  smoke  and  gamble,  and  were  quite  ourselves 
again.  We'd  laid  it  out  to  have  a  reg'lar  good  month  of  it  in 
town,  takin'  it  easy,  and  stopping  nice  and  quiet  at  a  good 
hotel,  haym  some  reasonable  pleasure.  Why  shouldn't  we  see 
a  httle  life?  We'd  got  the  cash,  and  we'd  earned  that  pretty 
'^*''"-  ./l^  *'*®  hardest  earned  money  of  all,  that's  got  on  the 
cross,  if  fellows  only  knew,  but  thev  never  do  till  it's  too  late. 

When  we  got  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and  being  in  a  strange 
place,  wed  get  across  the  border,  above  Albury  somewhere,  and 
work  on  the  mountain  runs  till  shearing  came  round  again ; 
aud  we  could  earn  a  fairish  bit  of  money.  Then  we'd  go  home 
for  Christmas  after  it  was  all  over,  and  see  mother  and  Aileen 
again-  ^How  glad  and  frightened  they'd  be  to  see  us.  It 
wouldn  t  be  safe  altogether,  but  go  we  would. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

^fl  ?!lLiV*®^^Q"';''^  all  right  and  though  it's  a  different  sort 
vo,mVX  °'"-.^v7''"^y'  '^>  ^u"'"."^  ^",°"eh  town  for  a  couple  of 
fh«  ^^Jf l^^'IL^^.  money  in  their  pockets.  Most  towns  are,  for 
or  H^fnlTi,-^  *^at  We  took  it  easy,  and  didn't  go  on  the  s^ree 
S„1  ^^^'''f  ^^''^''h  ^°'  Ve  weren't  altogetfier  so  green  as 
that  We  looked  out  for  a  quiet  place  to  lodge,  near  the  sea- 
bt  Kilda  iney  call  it  in  front  of  the  beach-and  we  went  about 

?he  thonlf  ^Hf  f^'^^l'  ^"^  ^^^  *  ^'"^^  managed  to  keep  down 
the  thought  that  perhaps  sooner  or  later  weM  be  caugk  and 
have  to  stand  our  trial  for  this  last  affair  of  ours,  and  maybe 
one  or  two  others.     It  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to  think  of  :  and  now 
and  then  It  used  to  make  both  of  us  taklan  extra  drop  Sf  grog 
^7J^y  «>/  driving  the  thoughts  of  it  out  of  our  heads     That? 
the  worst  of  not  being  straight  and  square.    A  man's  almost 
dnven  to  drink  when  le  can't  keep  from  thinking  of  all  si?ts 
of  iniserable  things  day  and  night.    We  used  to  go  to  the  horse 
.yards  now  and  then,  and  the  cattle-yards  too.   It  was  like  old 
times  to  see  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep  penned  up  at  Flemington 
and  the  butchers  ridmg  out  on  their  spicy  nags  or  driving 
trotters.    But  their  cattle-yards  was  twice  as  good  as  ours  and 
me  and  Jim  used  often  to  wonder  why  thf  Sydney  people 
SilTf'^fP^  ^^  ^'''Z?  ««>"f  hing  like  them  alfthele  years! 
we'dnion  h^^Tf^'^f^^^  '°'^^i°^  *^^"Ss  at  Homebusl.  that 
we  d  often  heard  the  drovers  and  squatters  grumble  about. 

However,  one  day   as  we  was  sitting  on  the  rails,  talking 
away  quite  comfortable,  we  heard  one  butcher  say  to  anothef 

i^J^^""Ut?.VJv'''  ^1"^  cattle-duffing-a  thLsand  head 
too.'  Whats  that?  says  the  other  man.  'Whv  haven't  vnn 
heard  of  it?'  says  the  first  one,  and  he  pu  Is  a  paper  out  of  hk 
pocket,  with  this  in  big  letters:  'Great  CattKobbery --A 
thousand  head  of  Mr.  ifood's  cattle  were  driven  off  and  sold  in 
Adelaide.    Warrants  are  out  for  the  suspected  parties  who  are 

didn;t  f^'i^ii^p;^:^^^^^  &!^:^  Si^ 

to  the  buyers  and  sellers  and  cracking  jokes  like  the  others 
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But  we  got  away  home  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  then  we  began 
to  settle  what  we  should  do. 

Warrants  were  out,  of  course,  for  Starlight,  and  us  too.  He 
was  known,  and  so  were  we.  Our  descriptions  were  sure  to  be 
ready  to  send  out  all  over  the  country.  Warrigal  they  mightn't 
have  noticed.  It  was  common  enough  to  have  a  black  boy  or  a 
half-caste  with  a  lot  of  travelling  cattle.  Father  had  not  shown 
up  much.  He  had  an  old  pea-jacket  on,  and  they  mightn't 
have  dropped  down  to  him  or  the  three  other  chaps  that  were 
in  it  with  us  :  they  were  just  like  any  other  road  nands.  But 
about  there  oeing  warrants  out,  with  descriptions,  in  all  the 
colonies,  for  a  man  to  be  identified,  but  generally  known  as 
Starlight,  and  for  llichard  and  James  Marston,  we  were  as 
certain  as  that  we  were  in  St.  Kilda,  in  a  nice  quiet  little  inn, 
overlooking  the  beach ;  and  what  a  murder  it  was  to  have  to 
leave  it  at  all. 

Leave  the  place  we  had  to  do  at  once.  It  wouldn't  do  to  be 
stroUin'  about  Melbourne  with  the  chance  of  every  policeman 
we  met  taking  a  look  at  us  to  oee  if  we  tallied  with  a  full 
description  they  had  at  the  office  :  '  Kichard  and  James  Marston 
are  twenty-five  and  twenty-two,  respectively :  both  tall  and 
strongly  built ;  having  the  appearance  of  busnmen.  Richard 
Marston  has  a  scar  on  left  temple.  James  Marston  has  lost  a 
front  tooth,'  and  so  on.  When  we  came  to  think  of  it,  they 
couldn't  be  off  knowing  us,  if  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
bail  us  up  any  day.  They  had  our  height  and  make.  We 
couldn't  help  looking  like  bushmen — like  men  that  had  been  in 
the  open  air  all  their  lives,  and  that  had  a  look  as  if  saddle  and 
bridle  rein  were  more  in  our  way  tlian  the  spade  and  plough- 
handle.  We  couldn't  wash  the  tan  off  our  skins  ;  faces,  necks, 
arms,  all  showed  pretty  well  that  we'd  come  from  where  the 
sun  was  hot,  and  that  we'd  had  our  share  of  it.  They  had  my 
scar,  got  in  a  row,  and  Jim's  front  tooth,  knocked  out  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  cut  and  run. 

'  It  was  time  for  us  to  go,  my  boys,'  as  the  song  the  Yankee 
sailor  sung  us  one  night  runs,  and  then,  which  way  to  go? 
Every  ship  was  watched  that  close  a  strange  rat  couldn't 
get  a  passage,  and,  besides,  we  had  that  feeling  we  didn't  like 
to  clear  away  altogether  out  of  the  old  country ;  there  was 
mother  and  Aileen  still  in  it,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  v/e'd  known  ever  since  we  were  Dorn.  A  chap  feels  that, 
even  if  he  ain't  much  good  other  ways.  We  couldn't  stand  the 
thought  of  clearin'  out  for  America,  as  Starlight  advised  us.  It 
was  Uke  death  to  us,  so  we  thought  we'd  chance  it  somewhere 
in  Australia  for  a  bit  longer. 

Now  where  we  put  up  a-  good  many  drove  s  .ron)  GJppsland 
used  to  stay,  as  they  brought  in  cattle  from  there.  The  cattle 
had  to  be  brought  over  Swanston  Street  Bridge  and  right 
through  the  town  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night.    We'd  once  or 
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^'^t2:hZZ^\tt;S:^^^^^^^  '^  '^?K^t  then,  and 

ing  and  slipping  all  amX  tho  lami  *'?''"  '^''""«  "^"'^  ^t'^rt- 
streetull  fi(  strange  a  domntnnltT^  ?"'  Pavements,  with  the 
of  the  shopkeepe?s  wak  ,tr  1  ii''"^'-^'^  **  ^^«  "^^'"'^  «f  some 
wild  cattle,  witE  ^^^oeorlouFmenh:^^^^^^  J'"°dred 

horning  one  another  then  rusEn^  nii"  H  ^- ''  ^^^"'^^""g  and 
trot  or  breaking  into  a  Slop  for  a  S     ^^'^''  ^^""^  *^  ^  ^"^''d 

thing^fnll^lirLtTirtl"^^^^^^^^ 

from,  and  what  a  grand  place  Ginnd!  7^  where  thev'd  come 
country,  rivers  tha^t  run  all  tho  v?^l  ""^  «as-splencfid  grass 
country;  and  snowy  mouutains  at Th.T''^'  P*^  ^^"«"i"f? 
thing  cool  in  the  summer  Som^  nf  f »  ^"""^J  ^^epmg  every 
Omeo,  tl.at  they  talked  a  lot  <5^1  ^^i"'?""^*^"  ^'^""^'T.  like 
out-of-the-way  places  in  tffwrf'n^'^x^'^  about  one  of  the  most 
get  back  to  old&Soat^WaTes  bv^'L'v  *f^^l  'I?*'  ^^^  ^°"'d 
and  then  on  to  Monaro     After  that  wJt^  ""^  ^'V^  ^""^^  "i^«''. 

Going  away  was  eas v  Pnn,w,i    •       ^  ^""^"^  ^^^^re  we  were, 
we'd  been  a  moMh  rjlerboum/"nn/7"''"  ""^  ^P«^^'"?  '  but 
were  not  bad-looking  rh»T^-  •  ?  ^  ^^i'®"  ^^^  "^ind  that  we 
pockets  full  of  mone/ it  wS^  ^?d  ^i^h  ou? 

we  had  made  anotE'friend  or  f^.^*'?''^  V*^  ^e  looked  for  if 
landlady  of  our  irn^^anJ  pf^lT  T°i  ^^'"^^^  ^^''S-  Morrison,  the 
to  turn  round  a  bx^in1i?E^^^^^  \^«^  ^«  ^^^  ^i^e 

few  friends.  Wherever  a  man\nL''r  ^^H'^n  to  make  a 
that  close  that  he  won't  talkfn  ?  '  ""^^'?  ^'«  ^««P«  ^""self 
him,  he's  sure  to  fin7?om^one  h«  i^t""'.^',^"^  ^Y  °^«  <^lk  to 
another.    If  he's  old  anTL.     he  hkes  to  be  with  better  than 

smokin'  and  drinkin'  ft"  a  ma^lf  ff''  "^  ^''  ^''J''^''  «^4t 
before  him  it's  a  woman  So  Tim  „^'t  r^"/"?  ^^  ^ot  his  life 
Melbourne  before  wS  across  a  coulnf'iw"  ^^'"^  ^" 
we  were  hard  set  to  leave  It  wLr^i  ^^r"^"*"'  ^"^nds-that 
to  the  beach  every  even^L  inH  fnl  Y  i  ^i'^?  ^  ^^^^  down 
bay  and  the  fishemen  if  f  h--  *  ^*  *^®  ^oats  in  the 

be*  going  on.    sSmes^a^  g'sTelm^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^ht 

churning  the  water  under  her  L?S  J^^^-  ^^  commg  in, 
like  a  hundred  bunyins  The  fiSff  5  ^''^  .H^-'^'^^  "P  ^^^  bay 
couldn't  make  So?  the  iffe  of  f/^^'bo^t  Jim  and  I  saw  We 
thought  all  steamers  had  piddle       Then  th«'  ^^'1^^-     ^« 

shabby  lorld  chaps  liRrilved  In  ?^J^^'  ^  ^^*^^"  ^^*  °^  * 

but  a  slab  hut.  mavbe  an"L^':i„l!^.i¥.^.^,^«'',«««^  anything 

tngh  days  and  holidays  "'"'"  '"""'''  "*""  "*  °^^^'  Public  on 

Sometimes  I  used  to  feel  as  if  we  hadn't  done  such  a  bad 
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stroke  in  cutting  looso  from  all  thia  But  then  the  horrible 
feeling  would  come  back  of  never  being  safe,  even  for  a  day  of 
being  dragged  off  and  put  in  the  dock,  and  maybe  shut  up  for 
years  and  years.  Sometimes  I  used  to  throw  myself  down  upon 
the  sand  and  curse  the  day  whe-,  I  ever  did  anything  that  I  had 
any  call  to  be  ashamed  of  and  put  myself  in  the  power  of  everv- 
thing  bad  and  evil  in  all  my  life  through. 

Well,  one  day  1  was  strolling  along,  thinking  about  these 
things,  and  wondering  whether  there  wa.s  any  other  country 
where  a  man  could  go  and  feel  himself  safe  from  being  hounded 
down  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  I  saw  a  woman  walking  on 
the  beach  ahead  of  me.     I  came  up  with  her  before  long,  and  as 
1  passed  her  she  turned  her  head  and  I  saw  she  was  one  of  two 
girls  H:at  we  had  seen  in  the  landlady's  parlour  one  afternoon. 
Ihe  landlady  was  a  good,  decent  Scotcli  woman,  and  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  both  of  us  (mrticularly  to  Jim—as  usual).    She  thought 
—she  was  that  simple— that  we  were  up-country  squatters  from 
some  far-back  place,  or  overseers.     Something  in  the  sheep  or 
cattle  line  everybody  could  see  that  we  were.    There  was  no 
hiding  that.     But  we  didn't  talk  about  ourselves  overmuch  for 
very  good  reasons.    The  less  people  say  the  more  others  will 
wonder  and  guess  about  you.    So  we  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  bosses  of  some  sort,  and  to  be  treated  with  a  lot  of  respect 
that  we  hadn't  been  used  to  much  before.    So  we  began  to  talk 
a  bit— natural  enough— this  girl  and  I.    She  was  a  good-looking 
girl,  with  a  wonderful  fresh  clear  skin,  full  of  life  and  spirits 
and  pretty  well  taught.    She  and  her  sister  had  not  been  a  long 
time  in  the  country ;  their  father  was  dead,  and  they  had  to 
Uve  by  keeping  a  very  small  shop  and  by  dressmaking.    They 
were  some  kind  of  cousins  of  the  landlady  and  the  same  name 
so  they  used  to  come  and  see  her  of  evenings  and  Sundays' 
Her  name  was  Kate  Morrison  and  her  sister's  was  Jeanie.    This 
and  a  lot  more  she  told  me  before  we  got  back  to  the  hotel 
where  she  said  she  was  going  to  stay  that  night  and  keep  Mrs! 
Morrison  company. 

After  this  we  began  to  be  a  deal  better  acquainted.  It  all 
came  ^sy  enough.  The  landlady  thought  she  was  doing  the  girls 
a  good  turn  by  putting  them  in  the  way  of  a  couple  of  hard- 
working well-to-do  fellows  like  us  ;  and  as  Jim  and  the  younger 
one,  Jeanie,  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  each  other,  Mrs.  Morri- 
son used  to  make  up  boating  parties,  and  we  soon  got  to  know 
each  other  well  enough  to  be  joked  about  falling  in  love  and  all 
the  rest  of  it. 

After  a  bit  we  got  quite  into  the  way  of  calling  for  Kate  and 
Jeanie  after  their  day's  work  was  done,  and  taking  them  out 
for  a  walk.  I  d  )n't  know  that  I  cared  so  much  for  Kate  in 
those  days  anyhow,  but  by  deorees  we  "ot  t.o  think  that  we 
were  what  people  call  in  love  with  each  other.  It  went'  deeper 
with  her  than  me,  I  think.  It  mostlv  does  with  women.  I 
never  really  cared  for  any  woman  in  the  world  except  Gracey 
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oi^^^pnl^^^^^  ^^  f  f  n't  see  .uch  likeliZd 

settle  down  and  marry  Sere     ?n  f  i""^  ^^^  ^^''^d'  ^"^h  less  to 
pence  together  and  I  4d  mv  hnl?'  ^P^^^^e'd  broken  a  six 
so  much  beyond  me  and  out^of  mV M^h'^  "ri^^^  ^«  «^er 

^.g'M  and  partly  see- 

me  for  good  and  all,  I  iust  toot  ff  ^    •.  *°  ^^""^^  ^  ^er  lot  with 

foften       ""^^'«*^nd  ^'  ^'''^'  ^^°^«  a"'  easy  to  see 

make  he^sTd'ifferent  fmril^'^fv.'^'''  ''^°"*  ^^is  Kate  Morrison  tn 
pe  them,  I  expect     Any  wal  f  ^"""''' '  ^"*^  '^'^  ^Th^lTun. 
her.     She  wasn't  out33'  J  ""^T^^  ™^<i  ^^^^her  woman  hke 
thing  very  taking  aboS?  he?    fc^l?"'"'  ^"<^  ^^ere  was  some 
r/^«/^^oman?  could  beThefst^^^^^^^  Pretty  near  us 

Feet  and  hands  were  small  S '"^^  l^M^^^-d  active ;  her 


It  there     There  was  s^methTn^l^f  P"'  '"''^^/  ^'^  have  seen 
about  them.    They  Sw£^r^^7.^T-^lH ''''^  °^  the  way 
at  them  first;  but  byXrees  if  sh«r°.^^ '''''?  ^^^  ^^^ked 
about  anything,  theyM  be^n  fn  i.    ®  S^^t  roused  and  set  ur. 
glitter  that  got  fiercer  LdbrthterSlfJ^'^t-^l^^^^  '<^'^  "f 
everything  they  looked  at     ffi'iiS    'Tl^^'^J-V^f^'^burn 
agam  m  a  hurry,  either     Tf  ci       j  ^"^  in  them  didn't  so  out 
would  keep  on  s^  ininrwhetKf/f^-^^  '^  *^>«««  wonderful  eyes 
^    I  didn't  find  out  affabouf  te    T  ''^'^^^^  ^^^^^d  it  or  not 
for  that.    Vain  and  fond  of  ZZvel  f  TJ^«~*^"«t  ^  woman 
from  having  been    always  poorfn  .w"^ '"? '^^  ^^^ 
ill-contentecT  way,  she  had  iS  to  h«  t  '^""''y'J'S,    miserable, 
jewels  and  fine  clothes  •  lust  h>P  «  """^f^  ^^  ^loney  and 

and  shivering  with  colci  CLt  a  C°  '^'^^^^A,*^^^"  starved 
warm  bed.    Some  neonlp  Htl  f^      hre  and  a  full  meal  and  a 
them  ;  but  others  never  seem  fnf^  ,*'"v"-'  ^^^^^  they  can  get 
would  sell  their  souls  oi  doTnythfn^^f  th"'  T^^'^^^^^/else,  and 
what  their  hearts  are  set  on     %en  mpn^  "^V^  ""PVi^  to  get 
dangerous,   but  they  hardTv  hurt  anvhnJ'''®  ^'"^^  ^  "«  *^'«y>e 
When  women  are  born  with^hearts  of  f  M«  ^'  f  "i^^  themselves, 
out  for  everybody  they  come  1  ear     KL?Af'°-*'*^'  a  bad  look- 
I  had  money.    She  thought  T  was  rich  !n]  '^'^'^^'.^^"^'^  «^«  that 
to  attract  me,  and  eo  sharp:,  Zt       '  ""^'^  ^^'"^  "^^de  up  her  mind 
be.    She  won'  over  fpr  ™1'!.  "^.^  P''operty,  whatever  it  miih? 

our  acquaintance  Wpart  of  a  relr'uiir  tni'*''  '°  u^''  P^^°«'  ancl 
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wic  ^ot'""'  ^^T  ®^®u'  ^""^  ^^^  prettiest  mouth  in  the  world.  She 
w?fLnfl°°'^  as  shewas  pretty,  and  would  have  worked  away 
\vithout  grumbhnK  in  that  dismal  lifflo  «!,«,.  f.«^  *u..^  j__  ."^ 


this,  if  s 


g"     -  7,. — . ""■^  i^.v-^uj-,  diiu  wuum  nave  worked  awav 
rumbling  in  that  dismal  little  shop  from  that  day  to 
.  ed  been  let  alone.    She  was  only  fust  turned  seven 

teen.  She  soon  got  to  like  Jim  a  deal  too  wel  for  her  own  Kood 
and  used  to  listen  to  his  talk  about  the  country  across  the 
border,  and  such  simple  yarns  as  he  could  tell  her   poor  old 

frhlro!!  '\'^'t  '^'^'.^  ^-^  ^^^  ^i^«  ^i^h  him  under  a  sSt  bush 
If  bed  come  back  and  marry  her  after  Christmas  And  of 
course  he  did  promise.    He  didn't  see  any  harm    n  thft     He 

Well  thl  onr^^v^  H  ^!  .^°"^^'  ^"'^  «°  ^M  I  for  ?hat  matter 
Well,  the  long  and  short  ot  it  was  that  we  were  both  resularlv 
engaged  and  had  made  all  kinds  of  plans  to  b^  maS  at 
Christmas  and  go  over  to  Tasmania  or  &ew  Zealand  when  this 
terrible  blow  fell  upon  us  like  a  shell.  I  did  see  one'elnlodp  «f 
.  a  review  in  Melbourne-and,  my  word  !  what"'  scaUe?ation  it 

on,K  T®  ^^i  ^"^  ^®*  ^^^^  ^°^  Jeanie  know  the  best  wav  we 
could  that  our  busmess  required  us  to  leave  Melbourne  at  ^^e 
It  wlT^  shouldn't  be  back  till  after  Christmas,  if  then.  ' 
fhi-  was  jerrible  hard  work  to  make  out  any  kiAd  of  a  storv 
that  would  do.  Kate  questioned  and  cross-questioned  me  affi 
the  particular  kind  of  business  that  called  us  away  like  a1aw?er 
(I  ve  seen  plenty  of  that  since)  until  at  last  I  was  obi  ged  t^Jet 

Yp«'nT/\^  '.'^"'?  *°  ^"i^^^  ^^y  ^°r«  questions^  ^'* 

Jeanie  took  it  easier,  and  was  that  down-hearir  ^  and  miser 

able  at  parting  with  Jim  that  she  hadn't  the  he       to  s.k  "„  ' 

questions  of  any  one,  and  Jim  looked  about  as  d  smal  as^he  d?/ 

They  sat  with  their  hands  in  each  other's  till  it  was^eadv  wp1v« 

k'^"' V^u'^^*^^^  °^^  ^°*h«^  '^^^  and  c^riLTthe  Srk  ^ff  lo 
bed.    We  had  to  start  at  daylight  next  mormW  •  S„f  j 

up  our  minds  to  leave  them'^aCS  poS%lt  to  kl' 

S  St  Kfld7"  'T't  ^'''^'  and  promised  if  we  we^re  alive  to  be 

with  '''''*  ^^""''^'^^  ^^^^''^  *^«y  had  to  be  contented 

Jeanie  did  not  want  to  take  the  monev  •  but  Tim  00^.1  i   u 
verv  hkely  lose  it,  and  so  persuaded  her   ^  '  '^''"  '^'^  '^^^ 

We  were  miserable  and  low-spirited  enough  ourselves  at  thp 
idea  of  going  away  all  in  a  hurry.     We  had  come  to  filfMol 

l7m&hTv  ^^^  *^^t  ^l  S*^  ^^^^^«^  ourselves  into  th  Si  ng  fhat 
we  might  live  comfortably  and  settle  down  in  Victoria  ?ut  of 

Frnn!  T  ^'!f"'^"''  ^"^  ^""'^'^^^  ^'^^  ^nd  die  unsSspected 
from  this  dream  we  were  rou^ori   nr.  u^r  7ul        e        ■,    , 

advertisement.     Detectives Indrstble's  wJu  dl>e"sefnTo^S 

^xpec^t     ot  to  V^"  t^'  '"^""^!^'  ""^  ^«  ^°^W  not  reasonab^ 
a.iS'hi."ll°  ^^  *^^^"  «^^«  t^™«  or  other,  most  likely  befor^ 

We  thought  it  over  and  over  again,  in  everv  wav     T},o  ^^..^ 
Melbourne.    There  was  only  one  thing  for  it,  that  was  tS  go 
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straight  out  of  the  country.    The  Gippsland  men  were  the  onlv 
bushmen  we  knew  at  all  well,  and  peXps  that  door  mig5lt  shit 

ab wTmri'iTw"/-  .  ?'y  i^'^"^^*^  "«  ^  V^''  °f  q»iet.  respect- 
able chaps  at  that  hotel,  and  never  would  believe  otherwise 
People  may  say  what  they  like,  but  it's  a  great  thins  to  W 
some  friends  that  can  say  of  you—  ^ 

coX^'t  be'^^^SThrf  ■'^''"  V''"^  '  f  ^tter-tempered  chap 
coumn  t  be  ,  and  a  1  the  time  we  knowed  him  he  was  that  car 
ticular  about  his  bills  and  money  matters  that  a  banker  coufft 

ne'er  s'eTn'^r  'tT r^'  ^e  -ay  have  had  his  faults,  but  we 
never  seen  em  I  believe  a  deal  that  was  said  of  him  wasn't 
true  and  nothing  won't  ever  make  me  believe  it.' 

Ihese  kind  of  people  will  stand  up  for  you  all  the  davs  of 
your  life,  and  stick  to  you  till  the  very  last  moment  no  nSter 

^  L^aV^'V^  *°  ^^  ,W^"'  *^«r^'«  something  pleasant  fn 
tL  i  '^  T^fx  .y°"  *^'^k  ^^-^^  nature  ain't  qSite  such  a 
low  and  paltry  thing  as  some  people  tries  to  make  out  Any 
how  when  we  M^nt  away  our  goodlittle  landlady  and  her  sister 
was  that  sorry  to  lose  us  as  you'd  have  thought  they  was  our 
blood  relations.  As  for  Jim,  every  one  in  the  house  was  fit  to 
cry  when  he  went  off,  from  the  dogs  and  cats  upwarTs     Jim 

witlSLyZl^ldt^^^^^^^ 

ra7irfhalK  wi'  '^^^'^  "".*^^  ""^l'  ^^^  it  was  the  wo7st 
road  by  chalks  wed  ever  seen  in  our  lives:  but  the  soil  was 
wonderful,  and  the  grass  was  something  to  talk  about  Wd 
hardlv  ever  seen  anything  like  it.  A  few  thousand  SeV  there 
used  to.     '^   "^"""^  ''"'^    *^^"  ^^^^    *'^«  «^"^try  we'd  been 

,-n  Jl^f  ^l^"")  ?Y  "^"'^  ^^'^'^  *"  ^^y  o^'  so  "1  Sale.  Every  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  some  one  was  sure  to  turn  up  the  pape7and 
begin  jabbering  about  the  same  old  infernal  bus  ness,^Hood's 
cattle,  and  what  a  lot  were  taken,  and  whether  they'll  catch 
Starlight  and  the  other  men,  and  so  on.  ^ 

We  heard  of  a  job  at  Omeo  while  we  were  in  Sale,  whicli  we 
thought  would  just  about  suit  us.    All  the  cattle  on  a  i  un  theTe 
were  to  be  mustered  and  delivered  to  a  firm  of  stock  agenJs  S 
had  bought  them  ;  thev  wanted  people  to  do  it  by  contract  at  so 
much  a  head.    AnyboJy  who  took  i?  must  havrmonereno^h 
to  buv  stock  horses.     The  price  per  head  was  pretty  fair  wS 
woulcJ  pay  well,  and  we  macle  up  our  minds  to  go  in  for  it 
sf..LT^  ""     *  a  bargain  :  bought  two  more  horses  each,  and 
started  away  for  Omeo.     It  was  near  200  miles  from  where  we 
rft'i^-.  Z^??.t_  T,t'^«!-«  '^H  r^ght,  and  found  a  great  ricircountrv 
TofVt "    ^^  ''*'"'''  '-•\'^"- ""  t^^"^"  ^^^^  "^^'ly  teet  above  the  sea     The 
cattle  were  as  wild  as  hares,  but  the  country  was  pretty  good 
to  nde  over.    We  were  able  to  keep  our  horses^in  goo5  coudxS 
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in  the  paddocks,  and  when  we  had  mustered  the  whole  lot  we 
found  we  had  a  handsome  cheque  to  get. 

It  was  a  little  bit  strange  buckling  to  after  the  easy  life  we'd 
led  for  the  last  few  months  ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  we  found 
ourselves  as  good  men  as  ever,  and  cci'ld  spin  over  the  limestone 
boulders  and  through  the  thick  mou'  "a  timber  as  well  as  ever 
we  did.  A  man  soon  gets  right  as  ■  t  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
bush  ;  and  as  it  used  to  snow  there  t  /ery  uow  and  then  the  air 
was  pretty  fresh,  you  bet,  particularly  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings. 

After  we'd  settled  up  we  made  up  our  minds  to  get  as  far  as 
Monaro,  and  wait  there  for  a  month  or  two.  After  that  we 
might  go  in  for  the  shearing  till  Christmas,  and  then  whatever 
happened  we  would  both  make  a  strike  back  for  home, 
and  have  one  happy  week,  at  any  rate,  with  mother  and 
Aileen. 

We  tried  as  well  as  we  could  to  keep  away  from  the  large 
towns  and  the  regular  mail  coach  road.  We  worked  on  runs 
where  the  snow  came  down  every  now  and  then  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  us  think  that  we  might  be  snowed  up  alive  some  fine 
morning.    It  was  very  slow  and  tedious  work,  but  the  news- 

Sapers  seldom  came  tliere,  and  we  were  not  worried  day  after 
ay  with  telegrams  about  our  Adelaide  stroke,  and  descriptions 
of  Starlight's  own  look  and  way  of  speaking.  We  got  into  the 
old  way  of  working  hard  all  day  and  sleeping  well  at  night. 
We  could  eat  and  drink  well ;  the  corned  beef  and  the  damper 
were  good,  and  Jim,  like  when  we  were  at  the  back  of  Boree 
when  Warrigal  came,  wished  that  we  could  stick  to  this  kind  of 
thing  always,  and  never  have  any  fret  or  crooked  dealings  again 
as  long  as  we  lived. 

But  it  couldn't  be  done.  We  had  to  leave  and  go  shearing 
when  the  spring  came  on.  We  did  go,  and  went  from  one  big 
station  to  the  other  when  the  spring  was  regularly  on  and 
shearers  were  scarce.  By  and  by  the  weather  gets  warmer,  and 
we  had  cut  our  last  shed  before  the  first  week  m  December. 

Then  we  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

'I  don't  care,'  says  Jim,  *if  there's  a  policeman  standing  at 
every  corner  of  the  street,  I  must  make  a  start  for  home.  They 
may  catch  us,  but  our  chance  is  a  pretty  good  one  ;  and  I'd  just 
as  soon  be  lagged  outright  as  have  to  hide  and  keep  dark  and 
moulder  away  life  in  some  of  these  God-forsaken  spots.' 

So  we  made  up  to  start  for  home  and  chance  it.  We  worked 
our  way  by  degrees  up  the  Snowy  River,  by  Buchan  and  Qalan- 
tapee,  ana  gradually  made  towards  Balooka  and  Buckley's 
Crossing.  On  the  way  we  crossed  some  of  the  roughest  country 
we  had  ever  seen  or  ridden  over. 

'  My  word,  Dick,'  said  Jim  one  day,  as  we  were  walking  along 
and  leading  our  horses,  '  we  could  find  a  place  here  if  we  were 
hard  pushed  near  as  good  for  hiding  in  as  the  Hollow.  Look  at 
that  bit  of  tableland  tlmt  runs  up  towards  Black  Mountain,  any 
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man  that  could  find  a  track  nn  fn  if  t«,-„i,*  i-      ^l 

'" '  ma?^  P^lr.  °'  thrc?unt?X\?4?L'r;:^  ''"^  '^^  ^  ^^^ 
What  would  he  get  to  eat  i/he  was  there' 

that\t*ri°4^.etTd":ttt^^^^^^^  told  us 

get  snowed  up  irWer  Id  dt  m«l-  ^^^^k^^^-  .  Often  they 
fcien  fish  in  afl  the^nSs?bl&The  Sf  Snowf  ^°/ii>^  ^"'^^ 
Places  on  the  south  side  of  Mm  that  p^p^rdlJk't^fi^"'"  ^^" 

fejiiv^e^f rtifi s;cl>VoS^^^^^^  -tg 

cattle.^  Rot  their  hides,  I  JZ^f^'^lf^.t^^l^^  IZt 
too'fatef  JiL'!'"'  ^^^  "^^^  *^^^«^  ^^  t''«  ^o'-ld  it's  too  late- 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

One  blazing  hot  day  in  the  Christmas  week  Jim  and  I  rode  up 
the  gap  that  led  from  the  Southern  road  towards  liocky  Creek 
ana  the  httle  flat  near  the  water  where  our  hut  stood  The 
horses  were  tired  for  we'd  ridden  a  long  way,  and  not  very  slow 
either  to  get  to  the  old  place.  How  small  and  queer  the  old 
homestead  looked,  and  everything  about  it  after  all  we  had  seen. 
Ihe  trees  in  the  garden  were  in  full  leaf,  and  we  could  see  that 
It  was  not  let  go  to  waste.  Mother  was  sitting  in  the  verandah 
sewing,  pretty  near  the  same  as  we  went  away,  and  a  eirl  was 
walkmg  slowly  UD  from  the  creek  carrying  a  bucket  of  water 
It  was  Aileen.  We  knew  her  at  once.  She  was  always  as 
straight  as  a  rush,  and  held  her  head  high,  as  she  used  to  do  • 
but  she  walked  very  slow,  and  looked  as  if  she  was  dull  &vd 
weary  of  everything  All  of  a  sudden  Jim  jumped  off,  dropped 
hishorses  bnaie  on  the  ground,  and  started  to  run  towards  her 
nilL;  K  ^  ff  ^^*"  t^l^^f  was  pretty  close  ;  then  she  looked  up 
astonished-like  and  put  her  bucket  down.  She  gave  a  suddeS 
cry  and  rushed  oyer  to  him ;  the  next  minute  Ihe  was  in  h£ 
arms,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break 

I  came  along  quiet     I  knew  she'd  be  glad  to  see  me-but, 
bless  you,  she  and  mother  cared  more  for  Jim's  little  finger  than 


•V  .  J  y 111  "■""  iwii  vtuiio,  ui  wiidib  worKS  ic.     rsut 

lhl^^^^ '  u  •^^'"i  «0V.^^  ^^ways  .count  on  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  wherever  he  lived,  wearing  his  colours  and  backing  him 
right  out,  through  thick  and  thin.  ^ 

When  I  came  up  Aileen  was  saying— 

Oh,  Jim,  my  dear  old  Jim  !  now  I'll  die  happy  :  mother  and 
I  were  only  talking  of,  you  to-day,  and  wonderiSg  whether  we 
should  see  you  at  Christmas-and  now  you  havl  come     Oh 
Dick  !  and  j^ou  too     But  we  shall  be  frightened  every  time  we 
hear  a  horse's  tread  or  dn^'s  Viark  '  ^ 

a  c^vYof'  T'""®  ^f  ®,  "oy^Aileen,  and  that's  something.  I  had 
a  great  notion  of  clearing  out  for  San  Francisco  and  turning 
Yankee.    What  would  you  have  done  then  ? '  turning 
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she  nearly  fell  down  •  when  Sa  ^nffn\  ^  T"^  ^^^^  *  "^''^a™  J 
a  sheet.  '  ^®  ^''^  '"  ^®'"  ^^^^  ^as  as  white  as 

'  pother  of  Mercy  !  I  vowed  to  you  for  this '  she  «,aM  •  «  = 
she  hears  our  pravers      f  wnnforl  fJ.^^         i '.,   ,   ^*^^  '    ^^re 
and  I  didn't  think  Wd  come     T  w«= /f    -^i^  ^fj^  before  I  died. 

want  of 'exercTse     ihe  wantfd  to  kn'ow  ^'ir^L^"'"^  '^^  ^^' 
and  was  never  tired  of  IkSifrlf?.  r^  ^."  ?^".*  °"''  travels, 

w^  had  .een  i„\t  "/r^f  o-Sf"S ^nj^^: Sn^l.tt^ti 
if  we  ciuld  help"r"X^she  mJl  S^  r""  T?"; «»  r^^  »'  »» 

he  u^.    We  neCLorvS^SLThi^'^  "'^'''  ^"^'  '"''' 

ChrSrm^Tbut'h"  wS„T°ure%^'M;''  ""«•"  "^  Ijf^  "tout 
i«^^  * fL...      '/?„'' ^'S^JP  sure.    And  so  you  saved  Miss  Falk 


6««  .^ixiuuga ;  tneres  a  lot  m  there  vet  •  but  T  w«n?  f/V  i 
"^^ '  OM  h?/  ■^"?  t"J^  ^"^*  ^°^-  ^ok  George  S?oreLldr  " 
alwa'^ys  wa  ,'  slys  st  'Tdo^n't^'k  ''"''  ^*-dy%?Setl  he 
out  him  when/ou're  awav  H«  ^Z"^  ""^^K^?  '^^"^^  ^^  ^^^h- 
nowand  then.  ^?Vo  of  tife  houses  Zln^^  ^^*^*^«  ««^« 

went  and  released  them  fo?  n.     Tf£?.      7  ^'"'S^  P°""^'  ^^^  ^e 
of  the  roof  of  the  b^n  and  th  Jh,W  ^<^f^  blew  off  best  part 

bouSht  the  otlSr  ?/.  ^«"-<«-do  now  with   that  new  farm  he 
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Ha  he  sayf '  ""'  ''  ^°"'-     ^^'^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  '^  -"  ^own  in 

'And  then  he'll  smarten  up  the  cottage,  and  sister  Aileen  '11 

|o  pve.,  and  live  in  it,'  says  Jim  ;  '  and  a  bitter  thing  she  couldn" 

„  '  T  don^,  know,'  she  said.  '  Poor  George,  I  wish  I  was  fonder 
of  him.  There  never  was  a  better  man,  I  believe  :  biTt  I  cannot 
leave  mother  yet.  so  it's  no  use  talking.'    Then  slie  got  upTnd 

'That's  the  way  of  the  world,'  says  Jim.  'George  worshinc 
the  ground  she  treads  on,  and  she  cL't  make  heS  Tare  two 
straws  about  him.  Perhaps  she  will  in  time  She'  1  hlZVll 
best  li^me  and  the  best  chap  in  the  who^e  dTstvict  if  he  does ' 

There  s  a  deal  of  "  if"  in  this  world,'  I  said  :  '  and  "if  "we're 
"copped  "on  account  of  that  last  iob  Pd  like  to  tSnt  ei,  5 
mother  had  some  one  to  look  after  tCmtgood  weath^  and  b^d^ 

eith5sl^i:;ihr*ut^^^^^^^^ 

"IMS*?  ^'1  '"^'^  wSi"^^^^^^  a^lht  word.  ^^^^  ^"' 
I  thought,  too  how  we  might  have  been  ten  times  twentv 
trmes^  as  ^appy  if  we'd  only  lept  on  steady  dW-dong  woi 
like  George  fetorefield  having  patience  and  seeing  oursefvereet 
A  Id' wh^rw^^  a  httle-year  by  year.    What  hfd  he  cH  fo 
Aad  what  lay  before  us?    And  though  we  were  that  frmr^  J 
poor  mother  and  Aileen  that  we  would  have  done  anytW  i^n 
the  world  for  them-that  is,  we  would  have  given  Si ves  for 
them  any  day-yet  we  had  left  them-father,  Jhn  and T-to 
lead  this  miserable,  lonesome  life,  looked  down  upon'  by  a  loTof 
people  not  half  good  enough  to  tie  their  shoes,  aSd  obliged  to  a 
neighbour  for  help  m  every  little  distress.  ^      ^  ^ 

Jim  and  I  thought  we'd  chance  a  few  days  at  home  no 
matter  what  risk  we  ran  ;  but  still  we  knew  that  if  w^rmnts 
ZL.f  r!^  oW  home  would  be  well  watched,  and  thaT't  was 
the  hrst  place  the  police  would  come  to.  So  we  made  nn  Zul 
minds  not  to  sleep  at  home,  but  to  go  away  e^ery  n^ght^o  an 
old  deserted  shepfierd's  hut,  a  couple  of  miles  up  tL  g?lly  that 

built'lt  tf.^J-  '^  '^^'''  T  ^^'t  ^"y«-  It  ha^d  been  s  foigfy 
built  at  first;  time  was  not  much  matter  then,  and  there  wire 
no  wages  to  speak  of,  so  that  it  was  a  good  shelter  Th« 
weather  was  that  hot,  too,  it  was  iust  as  pleaslnt  sleeping  unde^ 
a  tree  as  any  where  else.  So  we  <5idn't  show  at  home  mo?e  than 
one  at  a  time,  and  took  care  to  be  ready  for  a  bolt  at  Tiv  time 
day  or  night  when  the  police  mi^ht  show  tbemselvT  oi; 
place  was  middling  clear  all  rouni  now,  and  it  was  hard  for 
any  one  on  horseback  to  get  near  it  without  warnin^T  and  if  we 

fK.^"®  "'^^'*'  ^4'?"^'  J^^'"  ^^  ^«  were  walking  off  to  our  hut 
was  old'crib r^^'^^^"^  ^'  the  door;  when  we^opened  ?t  the?e 
was  old  Crib !    He  ran  up  to  both  of  us  and  smelt  round  our 
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legs  for  a  minute  to  satisfy  himself ;  then  jumped  up  once  to 
each  of  us  as  if  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  the  civil  thini? 
wagged  his  stump  of  a  tail,  and  laid  himself  down.  Ho  was 
tired,  and  had  come  a  long  way.  We  could  see  that,  and  that 
he  was  footsore  too.  We  knew  that  father  wasn't  so  very  far 
off,  and  would  soon  be  in.  If  there'd  been  anybody  strange  there 
Crib  would  have  run  back  fast  enough  :  then  fathered  have 
dropped  there  was  so  met  ling  up  and  not  shown.  No  fear  of  the 
dog  not  knowing  who  was  right  and  who  wasn't.  He  could  tell 
every  sort  of  a  man  a  mile  off,  I  believe.  He  knew  the  very 
walk  of  the  police  troopers'  horses  and  would  growl,  father  said, 
it  he  heard  their  hoofs  rattle  on  the  stones  of  the  road. 

About  a  q^uarter  of  an  hour  after  father  walks  in,  quiet  as 
usual.  Nothing  never  made  no  difference  to  him,  except  he 
thought  It  was  worth  while.  He  was  middlin'  glad  to  see  us 
and  behaved  kind  enough  to  mother,  so  the  poor  soul  looked 
quite  happy  for  her.  It  was  little  enough  of  that  she  had  for 
her  share.  By  and  by  father  walks  outside  with  us,  and  we  had 
a  long  private  talk. 

It  was  a  brightish  kind  of  starlight  night.  As  we  walked 
down  to  the  creek  I  thought  how  often  Jim  and  I  had  come  out 
on  ]ust  such  a  night  'possum  hunting,  and  came  home  so  tired 
that  we  were  hardly  able  to  pull  our  boots  off.  Then  we  had 
nothing  to  think  about  when  we  woke  in  the  morning  but  to 
get  m  the  cows  ;  and  didn't  we  enjoy  the  fresh  butter  and  the 
damper  and  bacon  and  eggs  at  breakfast  time  !  It  seems  to  me 
the  older  people  get  the  more  miserable  they  get  in  this  world 
If  they  don't  make  misery  for  themselves  other  people  do  it  for 
em  ;  or  just  when  everything's  going  straight,  and  they're  doing 
their  duty  first-rate  and  all  that,  fc>jme  accident  happens  'em 
mst  as  if  they  was  the  worst  people  in  the  world.  I  can't  make 
it  out  at  all. 

'Well,  boys,'  says  dad,  'you've  been  lucky  so  far;  suppose 
you  had  a  pretty  good  spree  in  Melbourne  ?  You  seen  the  game 
was  up  by  the  papers,  didn't  you?  But  why  didn't  vou  stav 
where  you  were  ?  *^ 

•Why,  of  course,  that  brought  us  away,'  says  Jim ;  '  we  didn't 
want  to  be  fetched  back  in  irons,  and  thought  there  was  moro 
show  for  It  m  the  bush  here.' 

^    'But  even  if  they'd  grabbed  Starlight,'  says  the  old  man 
you  d  no  call  to  be  afeard.    Not  much  chance  of  his  peachinff 
it  it  had  been  a  hanging  matter.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  there  ain't  warrants  against  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  lot  ? '  I  said. 

'  There's  never  a  warrant  out  agin  any  one  but  Starlight,'  said 
the  old  man.  'Ive  had  the  papers  read  to  me  regular,  and  I 
rode  over  to  Bargo  and  saw  the  reward  of  £200  (a  chap  alontr- 
Bide  or  me  reaa  it)  as  is  offered  for  a  man  generally  known  as 
btarhght,  supposed  to  have  left  the  country ;  but  not  a  word 
about  you  two  and  me,  or  the  boy,  or  them  other  coves.' 
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So  we  might  as  well  have  stayed  where  we  were,  Jim.'  Jim 
gave  a  kind  of  a  groan.  'Still,  when  you  look  at  it,  isn't  it 
queer,  I  went  on,  'that  oey  should  only  spot  Starlight  and 
leave  us  out  ♦  It  looks  .'  tliey  was  keepin'  dark  for  fear  of 
frightening  us  out  of  the  country,  but  watching  all  the  same.' 

Its  this  wav  I  worked  it,'  says  father,  rubbing  his  tobacco 
in  his  hands  the  old  way,  and  bringing  out  his  pipe:  'they 
couldn  t  be  off  marking  down  Starlight  along  of  his  carryin'  on 
so.  Of  course  he  drawed  notice  to  himself  all  roads.  But  the 
rest  of  us  only  come  in  with  the  mob,  and  soon  as  they  was 
sold  stashed  the  camp  and  cleared  out  different  ways.  Them 
three  fellers  is  in  Queensland  long  ago,  and  nobody  was  to  know 
them  from  any  other  road  hands.  I  was  back  with  the  old 
mare  and  Bilbah  in  mighty  short  time.  I  rode  'em  night  and 
day,  turn  about,  and  they  can  both  travel.  You  kept  pretty 
quiet,  as  luck  had  it,  and  was  off  to  Melbourne  quick.  I  don't 
really  believe  they  dropped  to  any  of  us,  bar  Starlight ;  and  if 
they  don  t  nab  him  we  might  get  shut  of  it  altogether.  I've 
known  worse  things  as  never  turned  up  in  this  world,  and  never 
will  now.  Here  the  old  man  showed  his  teeth  as  if  he  were 
going  to  laugh,  but  thought  better  of  it. 

'-Ajiyhow,  we'd  made  it  up  to  come  home  at  Christmas,'  says 
Jim  ;  but  it  s  all  one.  It  would  have  saved  us  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  our  minds  all  the  same  if  we'd  known  there  was  no  warrants 
out  after  us  two.     I  wonder  if  they'll  nail  Starlight.' 

'They  can't  be  well  off  it,'  says  father.  'He's  gone  off  his 
head,  and  stopped  in  some  swell  town  in  New  Zealand— Canter- 
bury, I  think  it's  called— livin'  tiptop  among  a  lot  of  young 
English  swells,  instead  of  makin'  off  for  the  Islands,  as  he  laid 
out  to  do.' 

'  How  do  you  know  he's  there  1 '  I  said. 

'  I  know,  and  that's  enough,'  snarls  father.  '  I  hear  a  lot  in 
many  ways  about  things  and  people  that  no  one  guesses  on, 
and  I  know  this— that  he's  pretty  well  marked  down  by  old 
Stillbrook  the  detective  as  went  down  there  a  month  ago.' 

'But  didn't  you  warn  him  ?' 

'Yes,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  heard  tell ;  but  it's  too  late,  I'm 
thinking.  He  has  the  devil's  luck  as  well  as  his  own,  but  I 
always  used  to  tell  him  it  would  fail  him  yet.' 

'I  believe  you're  the  smartest  man  of  the  crowd,  dad,'  says 
Jim,  laying  his  hand  on  father's  shoulder.  He  could  pretty  nigh 
get  round  the  old  chap  once  in  a  way,  could  Jim,  surly  as  he 
was.  'What  do  you  think  we'd  better  do?  What's  our  best 
dart  ? 

Father  shook  off  his  hand,  but  not  roughly,  and  his  voice 
wasn  t  so  hard  when  he  said — 

'Why.  stop  at  home  quiet,  of  courKfi,  and  sleep  in  your  beds 
at  night.  Don't  go  planting  in  the  gully,  or  some  one  '11  think 
you  re  wanted,  and  let  on  to  the  police.  Ride  about  the  country 
till  I  give  you  the  oflSce.    Never  fear  but  I'll  have  word  quick 
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Go  about  and  see  the   neighbours  round    just 


as 


enough 
usual.' 

Jim  and  I  was  quite  stunned  by  this  bit  of  news  :  no  doubt 
we  was  pretty  sorry  as  ever  we  left  Melbourne,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  It  now  but  to  follow  it  out.  After  all,  we  werrat 
home,  and  It  was  pleasant  to  think  we  wouldn't  be  bunted  for  a 
bt  and  might  ricfe  about  the  old  place  and  enjoy  ourselves  a 
»tA  tY^\^''l  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and  poor  mother 

with  her^^  vlttZ  A  'T^  ^^^-  ^'•y  ^^r  joy  to  have  him 
with  her.  J^ven  father  used  to  sit  in  the  front,  under  tho 
K«?h'  ^"^,T«ke  his  pipe,  with  old  Crib  at  his  f^et  most  as 
in  fhi  ^"^^*  he  was  happy.    I  wonder  if  he  ever  looked  back 

«oaohin^?^ Vr^'' .^^  "^^l^  ^^'•"^^"'  boy  and  hadn't  took  to 
poaching  ?  He  must  have  been  a  smart,  handy  kind  of  lad,  and 
w  V^ferent  look  his  face  must  have  had  tlien  ' 
We  had  our  own  horses  in  pretty  ^ood  trim,  so  we  foraged 
up  Aileens  mare,  and  made  it  up  to  ride  over  to  George  Store 
helds.  and  gave  him  a  look-up.  He'd  been  away  when  we 
came,  and  now  ws  heard  he  was  home 

J.P^'iT  ^^'.^^  m  '^^^''^  ^^^^  ^"  *^i«  ti^e,  of  course,'  I 
magistrate.^*""  ""  '^"^"'''  '^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

'Like  enough,'  says  Jim.  'More  than  one  we  could  nick 
began  lower  down  than  him,  and  sits  on  the  Bench  and  gives 
coves  like  us  a  turn  when  we're  brought  up  before  'em  Fancy 
old  George  sayin'  "Is  anything  known,  constable,  of  tWs 
atXTga'  ^^*^^^^«d«^t«^"  ^«  I  i^^^rd  old  Hi,,;ler  say  one  day 

'Why  do  you  make  fun  of  these  things,  Jim,  dear?'  says 
Aileen,  looking  so  solemn  and  mournful  like.  'Oughtn't  a 
steady  worker  to  rise  in  life,  and  isn't  it  sad  to  see  cleverer  men 
fault  r         ^°'"^^^«-^f  <^hey  liked-kept  down  by  their  oZ 

Ti-rlT.^  u^^"^'^  ^T'^  roan  ma-e  born  black  or  chestnut  ?'  says 
Jam,  laughing  and  pretending  to  touch  her  up.  'Come  aW 
and  lets  see  if  she  can  trot  as  well  as  she  used  to  do?'  ^' 

wao  aT\  says  she,  pattlag  the  mare's  smooth  neck  (she 

was  a  wonderful  neat,  well-bred,  dark  roan,  with  black  points 
-one  of  dad's,  perhaps,  that  he'd  brought  her  home  one  tSie 
he  was  m  special  good  humour  about  something.  Where  shp 
was  bred  or  how  nobody  ever  knew) ;  '  she  was  born  pretty  and 
good.  How  little  trouble  her  life  gives  her.  It's  a  pity  we 
can  tall  say  as  much,  or  have  as  little  on  our  minds.' 

Whose  fault's  that?'  says  Jim.     'The  dingo   must  live  as 
well  as  the  collie  or  the  sheep  either.    One's  befn  Cde  just  the 
same  as  the  other.     I've  often  watched  a  dingo  turn  round  twice 
and  then  pitch  himself  down  in  the  long  grSss  like  as  ii  he  wS 

dead.     Hft's?  not  a.  bad  =ort  o\r>  Ai o-j  l-  °  ■•  -^ 

as  long  as  itksts.'        "      '  ^"'  ^""  """  '"  ^^^°  "^^  '^^  ^^ 

*  Yes,  till  he's  trapped  or  shot  or  poisoned  some  day,  which 
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10  always  IS,  said  Ailoen  bitterly.  'I  wonder  any  man  should 
be  content  with  a  wicked  life  and  a  shameful  death.'  And  she 
struck  Lowan  with  a  switch,  and  spun  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill  between  the  trees  like  a  forester-doe  with  the  hunter-hound 
behind  her. 

When  we  came  up  with  her  she  was  all  right  again,  and  tried 
to  smile  Whatever  put  her  r  .t  for  the  time  she  always  worked 
tilings  by  kindness,  and  wou.i  lead  us  straight  if  she  could 
JJriven,  she  knew  we  couldn't  be;  and  I  believe  she  did  us 
about  ten  tunes  as  much  good  that  way  as  if  she  had  scolded 
and  raged,  or  even  sneered  at  us. 

When  we  rode  up  to  Mr.  Storelield's  farm  we  were  quite 
agreeable  and  pleasant  again,  Jim  makin'  believe  his  horse 
could  wfilk  fastest,  and  saying  that  her  mare's  pace  was  only  a 
double  shuffle  of  an  amble  like  Bilbah's,  and  she  declaring  that 
the  mare  s  was  a  true  walk-and  so  it  was.  The  mare  could  do 
Sass  everything  but  talk,  and  all  her  paces  were  tirst- 

Old  Mrs.  Storefield  was  pottering  about  in  the  garden  with 
a  big  sun-bonnet  on.     She  was  a  great  woman  for  flowers 

_  Lome  a  ong  in,  Aileen,  my  dear,'  she  said  '  Gracey's  in  the 
dairy-  she  11  be  out  directly.  George  only  came  home  yester- 
day. Who  be  these  you've  got  with  ye  i  Why,  Dick! '  she 
?*yf' lookm  again  with  her  sharp,  old,  gray  eyes,  'it's  you,  boy, 
f]l\  Well  you've  changed  a  deal  too;  and  Jim  too.  Is  he  as 
full  of  mischief  as  ever?  Well,  God  bless  you,  boys,  I  wish  you 
well !  I  wish  you  well.  Come  in  out  of  the  sun,  Aileen ;  and 
one  of  you  take  the  horses  up  to  the  stable.  You'll  And  Geortre 
there  somewhere.  ° 

,Aileen  had  jumped  down  by  this  time,  and  had  thrown  her 
rein  to  Jim,  so  we  rode  up  to  the  stable,  and  a  very  good  one  it 
was,  not  lone  put  up  that  we  could  see.  How  the  place  had 
changed,  and  how  different  it  was  from  ours  !  We  remembered 
the  time  when  their  hut  wasn't  a  patch  on  ours,  when  old  Isaac 
btoreheld,  that  had  been  gardener  at  Mulgoa  to  some  of  the 
big  gentlemen  in  the  old  days,  had  saved  a  bit  of  money  and 
taken  up  a  farm  ;  but  bit  by  bit  their  place  had  been  getting 
better  and  bigger  every  year,  while  ours  had  stood  still  and  now 
was  going  back. 
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worse  and  worse.    The  sooner  we're  shot  or  locked  up  the 
better.' 

'You  won't  think  so  when  it  comes,  old  man,'  I  said.  '  Don't 
bother  your  head— it  ain't  the  best  part  of  you— about  things 
that  can't  be  helped.  We're  not  tho  only  horses  that  can't  be 
kept  on  the  course— with  a  good  turn  of  8p(!ed  tr*n.' 

'"They  want  shooting  like  the  dingoes,"  a  Aileen  said. 
They  re  never  no  good,  except  to  ruin  those  that  back  'em  and 
disgrace  their  owners  and  the  table  they  come  out  of.  Tliat's 
our  sort,  all  to  pieces.  Well,  we'd  better  come  in.  Gracey'll 
think  we're  afraid  to  face  her.' 

When  wo  went  away  last  Grace  Storefield  v  ass  a  little  .M'er 
yeventeen,  so  now  she  was  nineteen  all  out,  und  a  fine  girl 
she'd  grown.  Though  I  never  used  to  think  her  a  beautv,  now 
I  almost  began  to  think  she  must  be.  She  wasn't  ta.'l,  and 
Aileen  looked  slight  alongside  of  her ;  but  she  was  wonderful 
fair  and  fresh  coloured  for  an  Australian  girl,  with  a  lot  of  soft 
brown  hair  and  a  p;iir  of  clear  blue  eyes  that  always  looked 
kindly  and  honestly  into  everybody's  face.  Every  look  of  her 
seemed  to  wish  to  do  yoa  good  and  make  you  think  that  nothing 
that  wasn't  sinare  and  right  and  honest  and  true  could  live  in 
the  same  plaoj  wifli  her. 

She  held  out  booh  hands  to  me  and  said— 

'Well  1  ,'ick,  so  you're  back  again.  You  must  have  been  to 
the  end  ui  the  world,  and  Jim,  too.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you 
both.' 

_  She  looked  into  my  face  with  that  pleased  look  that  put  me 
in  mind  of  her  when  she  was  a  little  child  and  used  to  come 
toddling  up  to  me,  staring  and  smiling  all  over  her  face  the 
moment  she  saw  me.  Now  she  was  a  grown  woman,  and  a 
sweet-looking  one  too.  I  couldn't  lift  her  up  and  kiss  her  as 
I  used  to  do,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  do  it  all  the  same. 
She  was  the  only  creature  in  the  whole  world,  I  think,  that 
liked  me  better  than  Jim.  I'd  been  trying  to  drive  all  thoughts 
of  her  out  of  my  lu  art,  seeing  the  tangle  I'd  got  into  in  more 
ways  than  one  ;  but  now  the  old  feeling  which  had  been  a  part 
oi.  me  ever  since  I'd  grown  up  came  rushing  back  stronger 
tiau  ever.  I  was  surprised  at  myself,  and  looked  queer  I 
daresay. 

Then  Aileen  laughed,  and  Jim  comes  to  the  rescue  and  says— 

'Dick  doesn't  remember  you,  Gracey.  You've  grown  such  a 
swell,  too.  You  can't  be  the  little  girl  we  used  to  carry  on  our 
backs.' 

'  Dick  remembers  very  well,'  she  says,  and  her  very  voice  was 
ever  so  much  fuller  and  softer, '  don't  you,  Dick  ? '  and  she  looked 
into  my  face  as  innocent  as  a  child.  '  I  don't  think  he  could 
pull  me  out  of  the  water  and  carry  me  up  to  the  cottase  now.' 

'  Vou  tumble  in  and  we'll  try,  says  Jim ;  'first  man"  to  keep 
you  fo"  good— el',  Gracey?  It's  fine  hot  weather,  and  Aileen 
shall  f  i(>  >>Ar  play.' 
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inner.    Ailoen's  goini  10^^,?',^!  ■    ■? "'j  «?  "'"1  fetch   in 

time  and  Wd^LTh  r  "h  VadTeen  "^'f  '^  ■"*"  "P  '"■• '«' 
new  back  country,  just  tak™  un  wV^  L™«  ™f?  »"*  »  some 
trst-rate  payine  nrirf.  fnTl-  ^  "  ™  *<*P-  He  had  eot  a 
back  and  iLe?e?™f„,fL''jy;-y''  °"''  ""'»  ^ad  b^gh? 

and  fprg!,°od*siir;7fTaV;h?£^^ 

for  three  waggons  ancf  drive  thr£o,.?l?l''"Ti    ^rP'^  drivers 
™*^so  f..,  and  we  had  ve^S/S'^^-f^  K^-', 

.■feflClt^liZSl^j'jAf .  'OOY  Win  that  ber 
"1  i  be  Iiigher,  and  it  wuf com? &  ?h«     "^  '  .''•'"  "'<«'  carriage 
bemg  so  long'  away  from  home     ho?  T"  ""2»-    ^  '!<»'''  «Ee 

.aidtas^°ti;;;i;^fi-];:/?,tr '^^^^^^^  t^  ^"-.' '«' 

afraid  you'd  forgotten  the  way™      ^  ^°''  "  "»■    I  was 

•and  ZweS^t^Sli^ii'^i^.t^''-  «--^e,-  she  said, 

^l-^lf  ~To1'4tr;n'jr:^^  a^er  a  few  n>„re  trips  I 

QJ:;:i'\t-t rifz^^i^'r'^'"' «t  'y™ know, 

deserted,  I  can  tell  you"  ^^'«^'  ■=""   "''«    I  felt  quit^ 

little  finger,'you  tZS,  ^'^^  "'/i'  "  yo^'d  Wd  up  your 
tryin.  tf  frofvn"!    •  iTs  an1orfa'3J'!"^^'^^''  «'^'.'  -«  O^o": 

Aileen,  looSrvery  ^,*:  "th^/'klKl"'^  '"'™-'  ^^ 
you  were  out  in?'  '^  ^^^^^  ^^  a  country  was  it 

Geolt  too^ntSlt^t^''.  '^fjt^.ir.  ''^^^«  '  -^  poor 
money  or  do  anything  but  live  Fn  hnf  ^.^a^  «<i»ntry  to  make 
full  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  that  TV!  Ln  ^v^  ^^^  ^'y  ^^d 
a  week  down  here  than  taki  a  good  station .^''''  °^  ^  P?"^*^ 
Tljat^.,  ,f  I  .as  contented,'  he  C^'t  otSa^,:  IFtirZi^T. 

It's  riglit  enough  if  shl'Hnade  i?^  t^  """t  ^^  ^^''^^  fo'' her 
odds  what  happl,,  Bu\^?twlP.!:f  ^!!li."„^Jo,  t^ke  ^im,  nc 
i'cr  ;iiind  about  him.  and  <iha'a  ,Vr.V,.l"-^  ••"U-auu  nair  reeling  in 
•ho  likes  him  wen  en^^^lHilS:;^^^,'^^^^^^  ^ 
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works  against  you,  more  than  your  worst  enemy  could  do.  I 
didnt  know  so  much  about  it  then.  I've  found  it  out  since 
worse  luck.  And  I  really  believe  if  George  had  had  the  savey 
to  crack  himself  up  a  little,  and  say  he'd  met  a  nice  girl  or  two 
in  the  back  country  and  hid  his  hand,  Aileen  would  have  made 
It  up  with  him  that  very  Christmas,  and  been  a  happy  woman 
all  her  lite. 

When  old  Mrs  Storefield  came  in  she  put  us  through  our 
facings  pretty  brisk— where  we'd  been,  what  we'd  done  ?  What 
took  us  to  Melbourne,— how  we  liked  it  ?  What  kind  of  people 
they  were  ?  and  so  on.  We  had  to  tell  her  a  good  lot,  part  of 
It  truth,  of  course,  but  pretty  mixed.  It  made  rather  a  good 
yarn,  and  I  could  see  Grace  was  listening  with  her  heart  as  well 
as  her  ears.  Jim  said  generally  we  met  some  very  nice  people  in 
Melbourne  named  Jackson,  and  they  were  very  kind  to  us. 

'Were  there  any  daughters  in  the  family,  Jim?'  asked 
Grace. 

'  Oh  !  yes,  three.' 

'  Were  they  good-looking  ? ' 

'No,  rather  homely,  particularly  the  youngest.' 

I  What  did  they  do  ? '^  ■'         ^       ^ 

'Oh  I  ^  their  uiother  kept  a  boarding-house.    We  staved  there ' 

rx      u'^.j  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^''^'^^  "^^"^  ^^  so  °^"ch  lying  before  :  but 

after  hed  begun  he  had  to  stick  to  it.  He  told  me  afterwards 
he  nearly  broke  down  about  the  three  daughters  :  but  was 
rather  proud  of  making  the  youngest  the  ugliest. 

1  can  see  Gracey's  as  fond  of  you  as  ever  she  was,  Dick,'  says 
he  •  thats  why  she  made  me  tell  all  those  crammers.  It's  an 
awtul  pity  we  can't  all  square  it,  and  get  spliced  this  Christmas, 
Aileen  would  take  George  if  she  wasn't  a  fool,  as  most  women 
are.  1  d  ike  to  bring  Jeanie  up  here,  and  join  George  in  the 
carrying  busiriess.  It's  going  to  be  a  big  thing,  I  can  see.  You 
might  marry  Gracey,  and  look  after  both  places  while  we  were 
away. 

'  And  how  about  Kate  ? 

'  The  devil  take  her  !  and  then  he'd  have  a  bargain.  I  wish 
you  d  never  dropped  across  her,  and  that  she  wasn't  Jeanie's 
sister  blurts  out  Jim.  '  She'll  bring  bad  luck  among  us  before 
she  s  done,  1  feel,  as  sure  as  we're  standing  here.' 

'It's  all  a  toss  up— like  our  lives  ;  married  or  lagged,  bush- 
work  or  road  work  (in  irotis),  free  or  bond.  We  can't  tell  how 
It  will  be  with  us  this  day  year.' 

T    '^'^fjh^l^  a  raiiifl  <^o  shoot  myself,'  says  Jim,  'and  end  it  all 
1  would,  too,  only  for  mother  and  Aileen.     What's  the  use  of 
lite  that  isn  t  life,  but  fear  and  misery,  from  one  day's  end  to 
another,  and  we  only  just  grown  upil    It's  d-d  hard  that  a 
""aJt-"  T-j")"  ""-'i' "'  s'""  "'^'"n  ••■'i'-"  Ilia  legs  ana  arms. 

We  didnt  ride  home  till  quite  the  evening.  Grace  would 
have  us  sta^  for  tea  ;  it  was  a  pretty  hot  day,  so  there  was  no 
use  riding  in  the  sun.    George  saddled  his  horse,  and  he  and 
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Grace  rode  part  of  the  way  home  with  n«     tt«'^  o.^^.         i 

Jim  and  I  rode  m  front,  with  Gracey  between  us     Sho  h«A 
on  a  neat  habit  and  a  better  hat  and  gloverthan  Aileen  W 

hnmp  ^^al^  ^°*i  *°  ,*'u  ^^P  '  ^*  ^*«  *he  shortest  halt  from  their 

MA^p'll  .!?^^  ^^T^  ^^°^'  ^'^^  ^^^e«"  '-^^^d  turned  back. 

We  11  come  and  see  you  next '  he  said. 

^  Christmas  Eve ! '  said  Aileen. 

<  9V,"^*™^f  Eve  let  it  be,'  says  George. 

nnrfti  "/    i.  ^  '^''^'  ^"i^^"^  ^'•^««'s  hand  for  a  bit.    And  so  we 
parted— for  how  long,  do  you  think  ?  /uia  so  we 
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When  we  got  home  it  was  pretty  late,  and  the  air  was  beginning 
to  cool  after  the  hot  day.  There  was  a  low  moon,  and  every- 
thing showed  out  clear,  so  that  you  could  see  the  smallest 
branches  of  the  trees  on  Nulla  Mountain,  where  it  stood  like  a 
dark  cloud-bank  against  the  western  sky.  There  wasn't  the 
smallest  breeze.  The  air  was  that  still  and  quiet  you  could 
have  heard  anything  stir  in  the  grass,  or  almost  a  'possum 
digging  his  claws  into  the  smooth  bark  of  the  white  gum  trees. 
The  curlews  set  up  a  cry  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  didn't 
sound  so  queer  and  shrill  as  they  mostly  do  at  night.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  everything  seemed  quiet  and  pleasant  and 
homelike,  as  if  a  chap  might  live  a  hundred  years,  if  it  was  all 
like  this,  and  keep  growing  better  and  happier  every  day.  I 
remember  all  this  so  particular  because  it  was  the  only  time  I'd 
felt  like  it  for  years,  and  I  never  had  the  same  feeling  afterwards 
— nor  likely  to. 

'  Oh  !  what  a  happy  day  I've  had,'  Aileen  said,  on  a  sudden. 
Jim  and  I  and  her  had  been  riding  a  long  spell  without  speak- 
ing. 'I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed  myself  so  much:  I've 
got  quite  out  of  the  way  of  being  happy  lately,  and  hardly  Know 
the  taste  of  it.  How  lovely  it  would  be  if  you  and  Jim  could 
always  stay  at  home  like  this,  and  we  could  do  our  work  happy 
and  comfortable  together,  without  separating,  and  all  this 
deadly  fear  of  something  terrible  happening,  that's  never  out  of 
my  mind.  Oh  !  Dick,  won't  you  promise  me  to  stop  quiet  and 
work  steady  at  home,  if  you— if  you  and  Jim  haven't  anything 
brought  against  you  ? ' 

She  bent  forward  and  looked  into  my  face  as  she  said  this. 
I  could  see  her  eyes  shine,  and  every  word  she  said  seemed  to 
come  straight  from  her  heart.  How  sad  and  pitiful  she  looked, 
and  we  felt  for  a  moment  just  as  we  did  when  we  were  boys, 
and  she  used  to  come  and  persuade  us  to  go  on  with  our  work 
and  not  crieve  mother-  and  run  the  risk  of  a  lickinc  from  father 
when  he  came  home. 

Her  mare,  Lowan,  was  close  alongside  of  my  horse,  stepping 
along  at  her  fast  tearing  walk,  throwing  up  her  head  and  snort- 
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,        wo  Jti  f °n"  '.  "IfeTioflJ'a  f^''^'  f"  ^°r'»-^  poor  mother 

•        'But  it's  too  la4-t» late f   ?&"'"""•"=''  *<?■  «  «'er  I dfl: 

can't  stop  at  homp  nni!rr;„     °" ,  T  "*  ?°'"  »nd  tlien  ;  but  we 

There's  no  help  for  it  now  Ve''ln„„fr^"  f?,  ""i'  ""  ""e. 
enjoy  ourselves  a  bit  whilTwo  ™„  i  .  ^  '^P  '"'«'  ""e  rest- 
when  the  trouble  com,J'  '^'''  ■""'  "'^"''  "P  '<>  "»■•  fight 

her  htd  dowr  '  I  couin^ti;^,  [f  ^  f,,''-''''.'"'^  -i"  '--  "ncl 

et- ?of  ttC  »S™  f  X'Se^rup^to' 

says-  "  ""'"8  «»  'h"  ho''S6s,  father  comes  up  and 

an7treSrkie''wit'h  h7m7  *"'''""'•  ''°^^'  Starlight's  been  took, 

hiring  ali  Sy'itouTotr.  '  *°"/'™'=l^  all  of  a  heap  by 
him.  is  for  J  raAe  hlrd  it  t,r-^ff  ""»'''°«  *ey'd  drop  on 
whistling  and  pattingX la^e.  ™S£\™°!"gh.  but  he  «at  on 

*e  was  so  uneasy  to%et  ^^VZtir:k"!Xl'htTZ 

thera&|i;is''time^°jtT&ctse  hrf    f;'.e.blan=ed  fool  stuck 
situated  among  pe'o-Se  as  he  liLi    "r""''  'L'""*''  comfortably 

•tTifo^^i""' «»™  ht^tii^rr^^^^^^^^  '■°" "«'"  f»"y 

could;;-VStV;;^r^  *°  •>""■  "■=-""■    ^^  knew  father 

»,er  "-'  ""-"^^  -*  8?ve"„eThroLr 'ste'^X 

pap^-'nCn'r^L^oirtTfi  aT-  tW°""'  "''  »'  -«■ 
iTe"^a^fttfXSyii£{i«^^^^^ 

That  was  atop  of  the  page,  then  comes  this  - 

f°Tf  ^'""^  ^«^«  stolen   from   onp  0?  nf  r'°^''  "I^'"  "i'^"'^''^''  «f  * 
Adelaide,  and  then  sold,  hv  .Z.T.?^^^^'  .^"^^'s   statious,    driven    to 

transpa'ed.     It     is    satisfactory'lj'  find    th.^ff  ?"!?'  ^*^«  '^"^  "^^  y«t 
who   IS  well   kuown   to  the  poliae  bv  thf       ^\  ^'*^'''  °^    *''«    ^^^i, 

poaoe  by  the  assumed  name  of  'Starlight' 
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with  a  half-caste  lad  recognised  as  au  accomplice,  has  been  arrested  by 
this  active  officer.  It  appears  that,  from  information  received,  Detective 
Stillbrook  went  to  New  Zealand,  and,  after  several  months'  patient  search, 
took  his  passage  in  the  boat  which  left  that  colony,  in  order  to  meet  the 
mail  steamer,  outward  bound,  for  San  Francisco.  As  the  passengers  were 
landing  he  arrested  a  gentlemanlike  and  well  -  dressed  persona-je,  who, 
with  his  servant,  was  about  to  proceed  to  Menzies's  Hotel.  Considerable 
surprise  was  manifested  by  the  other  passengers,  with  whom  the  prisoner 
had  become  universally  popular.  He  indignantly  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  charge ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
as  to  identification.  A  large  sum  of  money  in  gold  and  notes  was  found 
upon  him.     Other  arrests  are  likely  to  follow. 

This  looked  bad  ;  for  a  bit  we  didn't  know  what  tr  think. 
While  Jim  and  I  was  makin'  it  all  out,  with  the  help  of  a  bit  of 
candle  we  smuggled  out— we  dursn't  take  it  inside-  father  was 
smokin'  his  pipe— in  the  old  fashion— and  saying  nothing.  When 
we'd  done  he  put  up  his  pipe  in  his  pouch  and  begins  to  talk. 

•It's  come  just  as  I  said,  and  knowed  it  would,  through  Star- 
light's cussed  flashness  and  carryin's  on  in  fine  company.  If 
he'd  cleared  out  and  made  for  the  Islands  as  I  warned  him  to 
do,  and  he  settled  to,  or  as  good,  afore  he  left  us  that  day  at  the 
camp,  he'd  been  safe  in  e  me  o'  them  'Merikin  places  he  was 
always  gassin'  about,  and  all  this  wouldn't  'a  happened.' 

'  He  couldn't  help  that,'  says  Jim  :  'he  thought  they'd  never 
know  him  from  any  other  swell  in  Canterbury  or  wherever  he 
was.  He's  been  took  in  like  many  another  man.  What  I  look 
at  is  this  :  he  won't  squeak.  How  are  they  to  find  out  that  we 
had  any  hand  in  it  ? ' 

'  That's  what  I'm  dubersome  about,'  says  father,  lightin'  his 
pipe  again.  '  Nobody  down  there  got  much  of  a  look  at  me,  and 
I  let  my  beard  grow  on  the  road  and  shaved  clean  soon's  I  got 
back,  same  as  I  always  do.  Now  the  thing  is,  does  any  one  know 
that  you  boys  was  in  the  fakement  1 ' 

'  Nobody's  likely  to  know  but  him  and  Warri^al.  The  knock- 
abouts and  those  other  three  chaps  won't  come  it  on  us  for  their 
own  sakes.  We  may  as  well  stop  here  till  Christmas  is  over  and 
then  make  down  to  the  Barwon,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
We  could  take  a  long  job  at  droving  till  the  derry's  off  a  bit.' 

'  If  you'll  be  said  by  me,'  the  old  man  growls  out, '  you'll  make 
tracks  for  the  Hollow  afore  daylight  and  keep  dark  till  we  hear 
how  the  play  goes.  I  know  Starlight's  as  close  as  a  spring-lock  ; 
but  that  chap  Warrigal  don't  cotton  to  either  of  you,  and  he's 
likely  to  give  you  away  if  he's  pinched  himself— that's  my  notion 
of  him.' 

'Starlight  '11  keep  him  from  doing  that,'  Jim  says;  'the 
boy  '11  do  nothing  his  master  don't  agree  to,  and  he'd  break  his 
neck  if  he  found  Tiim  out  in  any  dog^  trick  like  that.' 

'  fcjtarlight  and  he  ain't  in  the  same  ceil,  you  take  your  oath. 
I  don't  trust  no  man  except  him.  I'll  be  off  now,  and  if  you'll 
take  a  fool's  advice,  though  he  is  your  father,  you'll  go  too ;  we 
can  be  there  by  daylight. 


I     ..!. 
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Jim  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 

The  ddX^'sXeT/'^hryl^  f^^'^^"    '^^^^^  -«  -^  saddle. 

out  oTtt*t"antr wL:l^^^^^^^  F^^^'«  after  hin. 

knew  something  w^s  up  Just  Ht«''^nr'?^-.  ^^«««  ^o^  •'  he 
nothing  never  hlppe'LdW  dad  was  in  a^h^^^^^^  ^^.  T''  ^"^ 
up  t^r^aTf  ^^^^  *^"  -rninird^'^.a^A^Cas If^^d 

\>i^^^o{^^^  whips  the 

hi^s  up  her  head  from  the  dry^lt^S  ^nt  t  Sy  ^^^ 

awiy  'rmong  TCoX  up  le'riV  "^^^.'^  ^^^^  P--eding 
fainter  in  thi  distance      ^  ^""^'  ^'^^  g^aduafiy  gettinf 

houJalorfndTlt  t  bS^Lniet"'^^^^^  ^-^.  ^  ^^d  an 

mother  and  Aileen  that  father  had  ^ne  Thi'^T'f^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Ihey  were  used  to  his  wavs  Thf^^:.,  ^^^''^'^^^aymuch. 
they  saw  him,  and  had  ^S"f  J  ,?^  ?T^  ®^P^^ted  him  till 

did  this  or  th'at.  He  hfd  ,easons*of  hlf '""^  "^t^^^i"?  ^^^  ^^ 
told  them,  for  going  or  com Wn?^  A'  ""^"f  ^'^^''^  Se  never 
their  heads  about  it  Mofh^I^^'  i  ^^-''-^  ^  ^^^^  o^  troubling 
there,  and  they  were  far  easiSf  r^ -^?  '^  ^''^^^  ^^'^^  he  wa? 
off  the  place.  '^"^  '"^  *^'^''*  ^'^ds  when  he  was  away 

whUe  wTcSd'^n'rteXlco'me'^o  hT'^  *<> /W  ourselves 
most  likely  nothing  w^s  knnwnTf  ?  '''^^.  °^  thinking,  that 
that  Starlight  aLd  the  bovhn  A  "'  ^''°^  ^?  <^^^«  cattle  affair 
nothing  wo^uld  d?ag  it  out  Jf  StlrfeTt  To'^Jf  •  ^"'••,  ^«  ^^^^ 
rny  other  job.     Now  they'd  eot  him  ^f°"iV'''  Pals  in  this  or 

^^  £1?^  takeo^^^a-tlToin^  uTa^th^e^^olf- 

his'^s^^rwriire  'oZ:  ii^^^^s'z^^/t  '^^.t-^^  -^ 

a  gDod  reminder  of  old  times.  We  were  coin^To'i?  ^^  *^^*  ^^^ 
Christmas  at  home  for  once  in  Z  ZT  ^aT.^.  *P,  ^ave  a  merry 
Clear  out  and  get  away  to  som'p  "nf  7hi' t  '''^^""'i'  ^.  ^^  wonld 
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dark.  We  might  have  the  luck  of  other  men  that  we  had 
known  of,  and  never  be  traced  till  the  whole  thing  had  died  out 

^?t^^\^f'^''T^^^1\  ^^°"^^  ^«  ^^d"'<^  ^ajmuch  o  each 
other  we  had  pretty  well  made  up  our  minds  to  go  straight  from 
this  out.  We  miglit  take  up  a  bit  of  back  country,  and  pTt 
stock  on  It  with  some  of  the  money  we  had  left.    Lots  of  men 

?^  h!.?lT  f  *  r^  *^^*  ^^'^  *^^"f'  fg'^i"^^  them  as  bad  as  us, 
WW  «t  ^Ti  ^^^^^^'  ""1^  "^^'^^^  *^^«"gh  in  course  of  time 
Why  shouldnt  we  as  well  as  others?  We  wanted  to  see  what 
the  papers  said  of  us,  so  we  rode  over  to  a  little  post  town  we 

hf  filil  -""    ^     "•  '"''^^  ""^  *^^  ^''''''''^  ^''"'''    ThWe  it  all  wis 

CATTLE- LIFTING  EXTRAORDINARY 

We  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of  cattle  being  stolen  in  lots  of 
reasonable  size,  say  from  ten  to  one  hundred,  or  even  as  high  as  two 
hundred  head  at  the  outside.  But  we  never  expected  to  have  to  record 
the  erecting  of  a  substantial  stockyard  and  the  carrying  off  and  dlS 
of  a  whole  herd,  estimated  at  a  thousand  or  eleven  hm.dred  head  Eflf 
the  property  of  one  proprietor.  Yet  this  has  been  done  in  Ne;  South 
Wales  and  done,  we  regret  to  say,  cleverly  and  successfully.  It  has  iust 
transpired,  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  that  Mr.  Hood's  Outer  Back 
Momberah  run  has  suffered  to  that  extent  in  the  past  winter  The  stolen 
herd  wa^  driven  to  Adelaide,  and  there  sold  openly.  tI;  money  w2 
received  by  the  robbers,  who  were  permitted  to  decamp  at  their  leirre^ 

When  we  mention  the  name  of  the  notorious  'Starlight  '  no  one  will 
be  surprised  that  the  deed  was  planned,  carried  out.  and  executed  wTth 
consummate  address  and  completeness.  It  seems  matter  of  regret  that 
we  cannot  persuade  this  illustrious  depredator  to  take  the  command  of 
our  pohce  force,  that  body  of  life-assurers  and  property-protect^  s  which 
has  proved  so  singularly  ineffective  as  a  preventive  servL  in  the  present 
case  On  the  well-known  proverbial  principle  we  might  hope  for  the  best 
results  under  Mr.  Starlight's  intelligent  supervision.  We  must  not  wUhhoTd 
our  approval  as  to  one  item  of  success  which  the  force  has  scored  St^r'* 
light  himself  and  a  haif-caste  henchman  have  been  cLerly  captired  bv 
Detective  Stillbrook.  just  as  the  former,  who  has  been  ruffling^i  amoS 
the  'aristocratic     settlers  of  Christchurch,  was  about  to  saSfor  HonoTuZ 

y^tVrprd.  '"  °''"  """P""^'  '''  '"^  '^'^«^^^^'  ''  '^  sairhave"not t 

This  last  part  gave  us  confidence,  but  all  the  same  we  kent 
everything  ready,  for  a  bolt  in  case  of  need.  We  got  up  oSr 
horses  every  evening  and  kept  them  in  the  yard  all  night  The 
feed  was  good  by  the  creek  now-a  little  dried  up  but  p lentv  of 
bite,  and  better  for  horses  that  had  been  ridden  far  and  £^J 
than  If  It  was  green.  We  had  enough  of  last  ySs  hayto  Jfve 
them  a  feed  at  night,  and  that  was  fil  they  wanted'  S.ey  were 
two  pretty  good  ones  and  not  slow  either.     We  took  carTof 

that,  when  TOO    UrK-      '.f    4^V.-,~         "NT-i       i  °    i/iJUii.    Cctre    OI 
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thought-poor  souls-ThIt  we  h.Tt "■  f""^  ^""^O"   '■»   they 

v^re  going  to  sjyat  hie  Ld  t  g™'  bo™  forTh  '''?'.''"^ 

When  a  man  sees  how  li'ft]^  ;t  +„i      ¥^        ,  ^^  ^^^'^  ^"e  future. 

them  that's  gS  aXever  thinS  nf  ^°  "I^^^  T^^^  happy-I 

best  for  everybody  belonZito^^^^^^^ 

ever  make  up  their  Sds  to^^o  wrnnT  ^^  s  wonderful  how  men 

them  to  shame  and  g"  Wlf^niS  ^"^^^^,8  ^11  that  loves 

selves  to  think  of  itX't  so  much  mT^r  S°\^?body  but  them- 

keep  on  breaking  the  hearts  oTthosef.n'  ^^  ^  ^-T^  °^^  ^ut  to 

but  good,  and  wouldnT[f  they  1?^^^^^ 

cowardly  and  unmanly  any  way  you  look  a^  l     '^^^  ^T''  }' 

fn^^^s-^lZ^ZTrn'^^^^^^^^  in  one 

them  on  the  old  oeat  in  the  vlramlah  thi?  ?„?!? ^  ^  ""^T  ^^''^^ 
time  ago.  At  last  mother  Jtsun  and  f^/^^^fu^'^.^^  ^''?^  * 
bed.  Aileen  seemed  as  if  shfcoukft't  fpo  t^  ^?^  '^^''^^^  ^o^ 
she  came  back,  then  she  kissed  nib  Ji.'^hu^^^^  ''^^y-  Twice 
her  eyes.  '  I  ieel  tan  hZ-^  >  ^  ^^^'-  ^""^  *^®  ^^ars  came  into 
shoullfeel  like  this  aoain^%/bf  '^'^  '  J  ^^^^'  thought  I 

from  harm.'    '  AmL'' '^Sd  mofhe  ToT  tt'^'  ^^^  ^^^P  "«  ^" 
turned  out  early  and  h«d  «  KoIk!  •     ?^  the  next  room.    We 

up  to  the  yard  «?  S„^  ?he't?sS.  '"rSl^r.  cT  T ' 
the  sky ;  it  was  safe  to  be  a  roastincr  W  J  ^t  /.f  ^Icud  in 
then.  The  little  waterhole  where  we  learn e7/>*-^*  ^^  ^^^^ 
were  boys  was  deep  on  one  side  and  hlT  i  *^  T"]"^  ^^^^  ^e 
off.  The  birds  iust  began  to  live  on  f«  T^^  ¥«^  <^°  J"°^P 
was  rising  clear  and  bright  and  tenLu^^*^^  f^,  *T '  *h«  «»" 
Nulla  Mountain  getting  fsorrofrol^^^^^^  '^^  ^'^^  ^^'''^  *0P  "^ 

'  ^reorge  and  Gracev  'it  hlJlj^^     "fe''''  t^^'^*  <^he  sky. 
;we  must  have  everyThil  look  sh?n".]f^      breakfast,' I  said  ; 
before  they  turn  up  '       ^  ship-shape  as  well  as  we  can 

can^altemTa^sy^LTu^ih^l^  says;  'we 

irt^f.^'-    ^'"  -^  'P  S>rn:a*nV^t\t  a«of  ht^ 

waSdT^^Itopp'ed  oufsid''  ^fi'tA'-  t^^  ^^^  ^^^  and 
and  was  patting^Eeckfs  niine^ame  out  wT  Y.'^^  "^^^ 
troopers  rose  up  from  behind  the  hn XI      '^^^^"^  ^^''^^  Police 

*' Jim"^r"''  -Vit  i^'thetueen'^^^  "^  "^^^ 

int^TisTa'n!c,r/C?urt;;?o:;Ll'^^^^^^  ^-  heels 

the  hill  before  you  Tould  wink  ^^^     '  ^^'"  ^"^  ^^^^'^^^  down 

fl.7  off,  and  ftnother  hnjlot  ^^^-.-.-..3  t;„  I.      ,'  ,-!;  saw_ Jim's  hat 
liair  fly,  and  the  horse  make 


Biiti-.ud  nis  horses  hip 
k  plunge  that  would  have 


I  saw  the 
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aTd\S;iSi^!^''tte^„rhl'''^'^  '°^-     ''»'  J™  ^^  close 

rather  not  bl„wTour"i;rJSrt  'a?™^^  '°  ?/  '«acl,  •  I'd 


had  never  thouKht  of  mv,if  ?-ll  I ''""  ""  ."'O  *■'""> 

men,  'and  see  if  you  can  follow  ,,„  A  ,      ''.'""'s  out  to  the 
likel.  knocked  offa^aS  atZlT/thtir  ■"■""■    ^^'^  "'°'* 

ing  her  hands,  and  ATen^iy?„"gr?et  heSfl.^i"  """«- 
Better  come  down  ami  „^/        ^         '^  ^^^°  ^"^  house. 

senior  consta  Wa^^We  w.^t  ^ri'  '?\.""'  ?^^^^ '  ^'-^^^  the 

Jove  !  we  shall  get  pZve7Zm%\rFl'^-  *^^  P'^«^'  *oo-     By 

I  thought  we  hfd  yoKth  as"al  afo&''"'^-''^'^  ^^  ^«  '" 

would  have  thouglft  of  J  m  givin' us  t^J^^  '"^  ^  1°°^  "^^^ 

story  and  the  wmnTurel^  ^'^^  ^  ^  '^^^-      ^^^  ^'«  g^*  the  wrong 

waLtLytrUkfasI  b'.t?;!*^  *,¥?:,   ^  ^^^'^^  know  whether  you 
slow  work  watchS  all  nijSr  hon''or>'^^'  ?!  '?i     ^''^  ^^^ 

himself-and  be  sorrv  ton  wh  °k°T'  ^'i^  7°"^^  ^^uckle  to 
and  perhaps  Jim.'7£  JdT^ere  he'S  h  "^^  ^,^T  *^^^"' 
a  tree,  perhaps  killed  afc  ttm^vTl^  ^  *  ^?  smashed  against 
could  not  guiSe  '         ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^g  on  a  horse  he 

andllartSt'ct;'o?tT;at tts"^^      *^f  ^^^^'^  ^^*-     ^- 
rocking  herself  back  ward  f^'n^  f    ^  of  accidents.    Mother  sat 

crying^out  in  /pSlta^  15^^^ 


as  dead."' If  the"troonprsTaw'ci,^/Iu'^'  "^^^  'i"^  ^  ^^^re  as  good 
same  as  bush^n  toTu^the  bkot' JT"'  °^.^?  ^t^^^  ^^'^  ^^en, 
when  they  gave  'em  anv  trn„ll?^f  P"  '?^.  ^^'^  ^^^^^  prisoners 
everybody^  'HoVeverTeoSfJ^J  ^^f.^^^Vat"  '^^"  ^^"^^-^'^ 
go  to  iiie  bad,  and  taVp  tn  cV^";!."  j  •  ? .  ""^'^  ^^^^^  thev 

aevil's  favourite^raps  Ktf  thlv  Ln't  «'Si"^'  °^  ""^  ^^  ^^'^ 
once  and  for  all.  "^     ^    *^"  *^'  ^"^  ^^^e  done  with  it 

I 
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I  know  I  thought  so  when  I  was  forced  to  stand  there  wifh 

about  laying  the  cloth  for  breal^fast  like  a  dead  womin  an§ 
know  what  was  in  her  mind.  woman,  and 

The    troopers  were   civil  enough    and   r^nrinn.    +u« 
conatabl.  Jed  to  comfort  them3ud,i  ^S.  '"leW 

Jim^f  LS  '  °'  """'J'  L  "'"'  """>?''  '">  ^W  '"  meant  to  havl 

long-run,  thoul'  ho^ent^^n  to  .ay.'"'Cre^rwfr™t'  oS? 
for-im,,,and  a  description  in  every  A,«  ffS^  in  uTe  cln°i 
My  advice  to  hjm  would  be  to  come  back  and  give  MnSS  Z 

fitted    nti''T"«^  ;!"'""'■■  rf"  •"  *''»  "■»  fl--^'  tfme  youVrbeen 
Sghf  Sentence!"'  ""^^''-  "'  '"'^  "^  "°''  ""'  '«»  ^O"  "f  witt'a 

was  all  over.they  ran  up  ray  Lt  and  put^th'eTaddTer"'  B„' 

a?i&-%-i^,Mini££S 

jnoter^rdot  r  tt°^r  !S  toil^f  o1t  l^SL-Ar 
bent  over  her  and  seemed*to  be  C fenkg  her  dV^S'^t's  "l" 
that  moment  George  Storeiield  and  his  sister  mdTunt„*t„ 
door.    QeorgejumDedofl-and  rushed  over  l^Aile^an/mother 
I  knew  Gmcey  haj  seen  me,  for  she  sat  on  l^r  ho?se  a??f  I: 


CHAP.  XVI 


CHAPTER  XVII 
he'd  seen  better  days  at  Lome  in  England ;  but  when  he^ot 

= Sif  :„^  s,? VI J-  ;^ilandS  E 

he  couldnt  escape,  and  told  me  so  in  a  frieAdlv  wav     'H?« 
said^^^""   ^°"    """^^    *'*'^'"'*    *^^*    "«    three    days    ago?'    I 

That  night  we  rode  into  Bargo.    A  lone  dav  ton  wpVI  h.A 

we'd  had  coming  along."  '" "  "  ''''^  "'''''  nonsense 

stelw^l/^'"'*^"'  ^  ^^^''^^  y°»  ^i*h  unlawfully  taking 

th^ssa  htos/3W.r  r«e  ivi 
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abom  iU^'" '  "''*' ''°"''  '"'"  "'"''''  i'  «  f"v  more  while  you're 

<'Pl.-i)n     1      >  . 


which  is  more  than  solTu  can  sav^'ooTr"' ,?-  *?bruary, 
out  and  locked  the  door  I  «a?  rS^  "ood-night '  Ho  went 
floor  and  hid  my  head  in  mv  hanir  T  "  "Y  ^^'J^?^  °^  ^he 
with  what  I  felt  then  StrX«  H.nf  T^  u'^'lT'',  '{^^^^^  burst 
as  bad  when  LTudfre  tZlihtL^^^^ 
dead  man  in  a  oouW'ot Z£V.7i  Z'Z^,  Zr!^  ^  ' 

spendtar  ■  an^'  thSras  Ft/oL  '°  ^^^^  ''  "^^  ^  -«  *« 
.ra.  light  iust  he  >^^^^^^^^^ 

from  every  honest  man  Pv«rl^".r        '  °^^'^^,  ^°^  ^^^  l^^e.  hiding 

after  him.'^Kthrrserto^caTchTm  o;""..      .'^  ^""^^"^ 

a  sheep-killing  dog.  Fathe?  liVW  in  tK  u°n*^  him  down  like 
fellow  in  a  cave^Xaid  to  sne  ^^if^  1 1  ^^^n^.^^-"^'  ^'^^  *  hlack- 
wife  and  daughter  hie  the  nonr^^^^^^  blessed  Christmas  with  his 
he  was  only  Tionest     MothifSS        '^-S'^  ^^«d  <^ould  do  if 

Because  we  had  been  toofdlA  or..f        f    ^?-    ^^^  ^°^  ^hat  ? 
and  save  our  monry  though  leff^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"l^rly 

Because,  little  by  I  ttle   we  lad  W  h«^  /'J'^®  ^^^^'^^^  °^en. 

flash  manners  grow  upon  us  all  rnnn^n  ^^«^«"e«*  ^'^Y^  and 
had  to  be  paid  some  day         '        ^^^^^^g  up  an  account  that 

witta  Tenge'nceT  wT^t^lf? .'T'~'''^?  -^  «-dden 
thing  else  ?  We  had  Wn  wi,  ti  \  ^^i  ""^  ^°  ^^^^  for  any- 
and  Ld  to  bea?  it  Not  f^ww^  f""'  '* '  ^°^  ^«  '^'^^  ^o*  ^t. 
had  mother  and  Ai'leen  been  Jvint  ^^':^^"g.  neither.  Vhat 
ber  ?  Warning  upon  warnTr  f^  NowThl'^^'f  ^V°"^^  ^«"^««^- 
they  said.     Of  coSrse Tkn^fh.  f         ®  ^"""^  ^^  ^'^^'^^  3"=*  as 

be  punished  orTeloL^rnTthing^^^^firoV^^^^  I  ''""'t'' 
enough  for  that.  The  riPvf  thinrr  1^  i/  P  ,°°-  ^  -\  ^^^^  ^^w 
to  be  brought  UD  be W  tS  n  Sr.^i^„,^«  ^^^^<^  I  should  have 
as  soon  as  they  could  getany  eviden^r  ^  ^  -mmittea  lor  trial 
After  breakfast,  flour  an^  water  or  hominy,  I  forget  which 
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ri«I-  ^^\  ^^^^^y  "^^^^^^^  ^^'^Y  wouldn't  catch  Jim    in  snite  of 

turned  out  I  was  as  nearl/righ^^s  could  be     4;^"^  ^l-^ 

iw^n  w'ay. ''  ^^'  ^'^"^  *°  '^^^^^^^'^^  ^"^  ^^^^  the  Cse  to Tht 
«.J^^^  searched  Nulla  Mountain  from  top  to  bottom  •  h„f 

he  path  to  tirSnlln''''*^'^  "^f  "^  years  before,  and  never  found 
TKo?^  i  .        Hollow     So  It  wasn't  1  kel y  any  one  else  won   1 
They  had  to  come  back  and  own  that  thev  were  bp!?  wS 


couldn't  go  much  faster  than  I  could  run  for  fear  of  S.nT 
It  was  even  betting  that  he'd  fall  and  Ml  me  on  the  r^Sw 
Id  had  a  laugh  m  me,  I  should  have  had  T  joke  agl^Tt  thi 
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rif  Department  for  not  keeping  safer  horses  for  their 
prisoners  to  ride  They  keep  them  till  they  haven't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  and  long  after  they  can't  go  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out trying  to  walk  on  their  heads  they're  thought  good  enough 
to  carry  packs  and  prisoners.  ^ 

'Some  day,'  Goring  said,  'one  of  those  old  screws  will  be  the 
death  of  a  prisoner  before  he's  committed  for  trial,  and  then 

nf  *  ''^^  °^^^"  ^*'  -'■  suppose.' 

We  hadn't  a  bad  journey  of  it  on  the  whole.  The  troopers 
ZlZ^'Vu  T"/^'  ^^d  gave  me  a  glass  of  grog  now  and  then 
when  they  had  one  themselves.  They'd  d?ne  their  duty  in 
catching  me,  and  that  was  all  thoy  thought  about.  What  came 
afterwards  wasn't  their  look-out.  I've  no  call  to  have  any  bad 
feeling  against  the  pohce,  and  I  don't  think  most  men  of  my  sort 
have.  They've  got  their  work  to  do,  like  other  people,  and  as 
long  as  they  do  what  they're  paid  iov,  and  don't  go  oSt  of  thel? 
wa^  to  harass  men  for  spite.  Me  don't  bear  them  any  malice.  If 
ones  hit  in  fair  hglit  it's  the  fortune  of  war.  What  our  side 
don  t  like  IS  men  going  m  for  police  duty  that's  not  in  their  line. 
1  hat*  interfering,  according  to  our  notions,  and  if  they  fall  into 

niJ?^w^'TK'"^*'^'^^^^^"  they  don't  expect  it  they  get  it 
pretty  hot.     They've  only  themselves  to  thank  for  it 

l^Vo^f'"??  J°''¥  ^^^i'y  ^'^  ^^^y^'  ^''"^^  been  a  swell,  something 
like  btarhght.  A  good  many  young  fellows  that  don't  drop  into 
fortunes  when  they  come  out  here  take  to  the  police  in  Australia 

Hn/nFl^fr^^  T^,  It^  T^^-  ^^^^  ^k«  *J^«  half-soldiering 
^  nd  of  life,  and  if  they  i.tick  steady  at  their  work,  and  show 

pluck  and  gumption,  they  mostly  get  promoted.    Goring  was  a 

real  smart  dashing  chap,  a  good  rider  for  an  EnglishmaE  :  that 

IS,  he  could  set  most  horses,  and  hold  his  own  with  us  natives 

anywhere  but  through  scrub  and  mountain  country.    No  man 

hX  hf  ^  *\' -f'  ^ii'^u"  Vi^'^  ^t*^  ^^  '''  *^«  ^^^^  ^«  ^«  can,  unless 
?«  en  rS  if  *  It  ^^^  S''  W^l  There  we  have  the  pull-not  that  it 
IS  so  much  after  all  But  give  a  native  a  good  horse  and  thick 
country,  and  hell  lose  any  man  Uving  that's  tackled  the  work 
alter  he  s  grown  vip. 

By  and  by  we  got  to  Nomah,  a  regular  hot  hole  of  a  place, 
with  a  log  lock-up.  I  was  stuck  in,  of  course,  and  had  legSrons 
put  on  for  fear  T  ^liou  d  get  out,  as  another  fellow  had  done  a 
f  wT^J^^T^  f^^'^'Sht  and  Warrigal  hadn't  reached  yet : 
they  had  farther  to  come.  The  trial  couldn't  come  till  the 
rlTn'li-^!^'''''^;  January,  and  February  too,  passed  over, 
and  all  this  time  I  was  mewed  up  in  a  bit  of  a  place  enough  t^ 
stifle  a  man  m  the  burning  weather  we  had 

I  heard  afterwards  that  they  wanted  to  bring  some  of  the 

^J^:  %^!;r.f„;5^L?°°i-Hld„«--r.  to 'e-  being  his  pro- 

fT'I-V^  -  •.^.  ..r^x^  X.C,  wuiu  vuiy  owcar  to  its  Deuig  las  brand  ; 

that  he  most  likely  had  never  set  eyes  on  them  in  his  life  and 

^nSSi  'w^'  r.t''  ""T"  ^no^ledge  that  they  hadn't  been 
sold,  like  lots  of  others,  by  his  manager.    So  this  looked  like 
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a  hitch,  as  juries  wont  bring  a  man  in  guilty  of  cattle-stealing 
unless  there  s  clear  swearing  that  the  animals  he  sold  were  the 
property  of  the  prosecutor,  and  known  by  him  to  be  such. 

Mr.  Hood  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Adelaide  himself,  and 
thej^  told  me  we  might  likely  have  got  out  of  it  all,  only  for 
the  imported  bull.  When  he  saw  him  he  said  he  could  swear  to 
him  point  blank,  brand  or  no  brand.  He'd  no  brand  on  him  of 
course,  when  he  left  England  ;  but  Hood  happened  to  be'  in 
^dney  when  he  came  out,  and  at  the  station  when  he  came  up 
He  was  stabled  for  the  first  six  months,  so  he  used  to  go  and 
look  him  oyer  every  day,  and  tell  visitors  what  a  pot  of  money 
hed  cost,  till  he  knew  every  hair  in  his  tail,  as  the  saying  is 
As  soon  as  he  seen  him  in  Adelaide  he  said  he  could  swear  to 
him  as  positive  as  he  could  to  his  favourite  riding  horse.  So  he 
was  brought  over  in  a  steamer  from  Adelaide,  and  then  drove 
all  the  way  up  to  Nomah.  I  wished  he'd  broken  his  neck  before 
we  ever  saw  him. 

Next  thing  I  saw  was  Starlight  being  brought  in,  hand- 
cuffed, between  two  troopers,  and  looking  as  if  he'd  ridden  a 
long  way.  He  was  j ust  as  easy-going  and  devil-may-care  as  ever. 
He  said  to  one  of  the  troopers — 

'  Here  we  are  at  last,  and  I'm  deuced  glad  of  it.  It's  perfectly 
monstrous  you  fellows  haven't  better  horses.  You  ought  to 
make  me  remount  agent,  and  I'd  show  you  the  sort  of  horses 
that  ought  to  be  bought  for  police  service.  Let  me  have  a  glass 
of  beer,  that's  a  good  fellow,  before  I'm  locked  up.  I  suppose 
there's  no  tap  worth  speaking  of  inside.' 

The  constable  laughed,  and  had  one  brought  to  him. 

*  It  will  be  some  time  before  you  get  another,  captain.  Here's 
a  long  one  for  you  ;  make  the  most  of  it.' 

Where,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  that  Warrigal  ?  I  thought  to 
myself.  Has  he  given  them  the  slip  ?  He  had,  as  it  turned  out. 
He  had  slipped  the  handcuffs  over  his  slight  wrists  and  small 
hands,  bided  his  time,  and  then  dashed  into  a  scrub.  There  he 
was  at  home.  They  rode  and  rode,  but  Warrigal  was  gone  like 
a  rock  wallaby.  It  was  a  good  while  before  he  was  as  near  the 
gaol  again. 

All  this  time  I'd  been  wondering  how  it  was  they  came  to 
drop  on  our  names  so  pat,  and  to  find  out  that  Jim  and  I  had  a 
share  in  the  Momberah  cattle  racket.  All  they  could  have 
known  was  that  we  left  the  back  of  Boree  at  a  certain  day  ;  and 
that  was  nothing,  seeing  that  for  all  they  knew  we  might  have 
gone  away  to  new  country  or  anywhere.  The  more  I  looked  at 
it  the  more  I  felt  sure  that  some  one  had  given  to  the  police 
information  about  us— somebody  who  was  in  it  and  knew  all 
about  everything.  It  wasn't  Starlight.  We  could  have  depended 
our  life  on  him.  It  might  have  been  one  of  the  other  chaps,  but 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  one,  except  Warrigal.  He  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  spite  me  and  Jim,  I  knew  ;  but  then  he 
couldn't  hurt  us  without  drawing  the  net  tighter  round  Star- 
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light.    Sooner  than  hurt  a  hair  of  his  lipqH  hn',i  »,»„«       i.  i  • 

cm.  up  .ve  sS  hat  a'slTowfoMt  ""^  '  ^°  "''""'  "»  ^-'^S" 
was  J  „ot  a„rcLeT„d  t^rtttTitaWe^Vfr  Jo' 


.oatS.^„K^t*a^i^:.t,r^^^ttI-,Sra?f''l 
when  the  news  came  as  if  we  were  sure^of  iSn^  llf    ff    f ^"^ 

seemed  to  have  come  in     fwJ,l  "  ^  hundred  miles 

stand  about  the  wholo  thino-     7 ,?""  "  .:^"  ,  ^"^^1  *9  "P^^er- 


was^so  weak  and  ill  that  I 
^  '"  i""to"  told  me  to  sit 


Stand  about  the  whole  thin"- 
couldnt  stand  ud.  and  aft.or  a  wImI 

called  up.  „„d  ou.  faw^J^Cn  Srt':   ^'^fi  SS 
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of  Starlight,  and  whispered  something  to  him,  1  ter  which  Star- 
light stood  up,  and  about  every  second  man  called  out '  Chal- 
lenge' ;  then  that  juror  had  to  go  down.  It  took  a  good  while 
to  get  our  jury  all  together.  Our  lawyer  seemed  very  particular 
about  the  sort  of  jury  he  was  satisfied  with  ;  and  when  they  did 
mana,ge  to  get  twelve  at  last  they  were  not  the  best-looking 
men  in  the  court  by  a  very  long  way. 

The  trial  had  to  go  on,  and  then  the  Crown  Prosecutor  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  talked  about  the  dishonesty  which  was 
creepmg  unchecked  over  the  land,  and  the  atrocious  villainy 
of  criminals  who  took  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  one  lot,  and 
made  out  the  country  was  sure  to  go  to  destruction  if  we  were 
not  convicted.  He  said  that  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  bring  many  of  the  cattle  back  that  had  been  taken 
to  another  colony  ;  but  one  remarkable  animal  was  as  good  for 
purposes  of  evidence  as  a  hundred.  Such  an  animal  he  would 
produce,  and  he  would  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  jurors 
and  gentlemen  in  attendance  any  longer,  but  call  his  first 
witness. 

John  Dawson,  sworn :  Was  head  stockman  and  cattle  manager 
at  Momberah  ;  knew  the  back  country,  and  in  a  general  way 
the  cattle  running  there  ;  was  not  out  much  in  the  winter  ;  the 
ground  was  boggy,  and  the  cattle  were  hardly  ever  mustered 
till  spring;    when   he  did  go,  with   some  other  stock -riders, 

u    ^^^j^^  ^^'^^  *^^^  ^  ^^^^^  number  of  the  Momberah  cattle, 
branded  HOD  and  other  brands,  were  missing  ;  went  to  Ade- 

u/S?^\  1™°"'**'^  ^^^^^  '  ^^^  ^  ^"^''S®  number  of  cattle  of  the 
HOD  brand,  which  he  was  told  had  been  sold  by  the  prisoner 
now  before  the  court,  and  known  as  Starlight,  and  others,  to 
certain  farmers  ;  he  could  swear  that  the  cattle  he  saw  bore  Mr. 
Hood's  brand;  could  not  swear  that  he  recognised  them  as 
having  been  at  Momberah  in  his  charge ;  believed  so,  but  could 
not  swear  it ;  he  had  seen  a  short-horn  bull  outside  of  the  court 
this  morning  ;  he  last  saw  the  said  bull  at  the  station  of  Messrs. 
iordham  Brothers,  near  Adelaide  ;  they  made  a  communication 
to  Him  concerning  the  bull ;  he  would  and  could  swear  to  the 
identity  of  the  animal  with  the  Fifteenth  Duke  of  Cambridge,  an 
imported  short-horn  bull,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hood  ;  had  seen 
him  before  that  at  Momberah  ;  knew  that  Mr.  Hood  had  bought 
said  bull  in  Sydney,  and  was  at  Momberah  when  he  was  sent 
up ;  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken ;  when  he  saw  the  bull  at 
Momberah  nine  months  since,  he  had  a  small  brand  like  H  on 
the  shoulder  ;  Mr.  Hood  put  it  on  in  witness's  presence ;  it 
was  a  horse-brand,  now  it  resembled  J-E  ;  the  brand  had  been 
taked   or  cleverly  altered  ;  witness  could  see  the  original  brand 

Quite  nlftin   nndftrnPnf.h   •    na  fur  oo  ha  h-r.p-,r,   \f^    IT 1   . ..-1 J 

or  gave  any  one  authority  to  take  the  animal :  he  had  missed 
him  some  months  since,  and  always  believed  he  had  strayed  ; 
knew  the  bull  to  be  a  valuable  animal,  worth  several  hundrecl 
pounds. 
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fhi  «„1i?  J  fu^  ,  ?•  °^  ^*^''^®  ^^f*  catt  e  stealing  done  on 
the  quiet,  and  the  pubhcans  and  storekeepers  knol  who  are 
the  r  best  customers,  the  square  people  or  the  croslones      ft 

Forest,  or  any  steady-going  places  of  that  sort 

chance  of  their  turning  up.    ^his  was  the  great  stake     If  wp 
won  we  were  as  good  as  made.    I  felt  reafy  to  swear  I'd^o 

1"  we  w'lr'"  *°"^'^  ^  ^J'"""^  '^^'  '^^^^''^  «o^e  honest  agai^T 
in7w    ?    ^*  seemed  as  if  everything  was  so  much  the  w?rse 

comfort  ""  ''  ^°°^'^  ^'  ^''*'  J"^*  *'^''  *^i«  bit  of  hopTaS 

After  ihb  bull  had  been  sworn  to  by  Mr  Hood  anH  nnntv.n,. 
witness,  they  brought  up  some  more  ovMence  as  they  cal^^^^^^^^ 
fJioht/^  other  cattle  we  had  sold  in  Adelaide  Vhey  had 
swore  f^S^h^  *^^"  farmers  up  that  had  been  at  the  sale%hey 
bmidslro^StpSi"  to  having  bought  cattle  with  certain 
orands  from  btarhght      They  didn't  know,  of  course   at  the 

erSuI  'Th  t^r'"'  ^"Mf^  ^T^^  ^««^"^«  the  brands  fist 
enough.     Ihere  was  one  fellow  that  couldn't  read  nor  write 

sw'h:'^.'"\T^  fi^^  brands  about  a  dozen!  in  ^hlp^In  o| 
steers  he  bought,  and  descr-ibed  them  one  by  one  One  brand 
he  said  was  hie  a  long-handled  shovel.  It  tu^rned  ouV?o  be  mD! 
ID— Tom  Dawson's,  of  Mungeree.  About  a  hundred  of  hi^ 
were  m  the  mob.  They  had  drawn  back  for  Mungeree  as 
was  nearly  all  frontage  and  cold  in  the  winter.     He  was  the 

:^^:^''s^,':^ziT ''' ''-'  ^^^^- ""''  -^^-dTveS- 

was^'sked"  ''^''''^'''^®  ®'*^^®''  ""^  ^^^  prisoners  in  the  dock?'  he 


'Yes:   both  of  'em,'  says  he.    I  wish  I  could  ha 


irzi      eyr\4- 


iiim.     •  I  see  the  swell  chap  tirst-him  as  made  'out'he  was'the 

owner,  and  gammoned  all  the  Adelaide  gentlemen  so  neat 

There  was  a  half-caste  chap  with  him  as  followed  him  about 
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everywhere ;  then  there  was  another  man  as  didn't  talk  much, 
but  seemed,  by  letting  down  sliprails  and  what  not,  to  be  in  it. 
I  heard  this  Starlight,  as  he  calls  hisself  now,  say  to  liim,  "  You 
have  everything  ready  to  break  camp  by  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll 
be  there  to-morrow  and  square  up."  I  thought  he  meant  to 
pay  their  wages.  I  never  dropped  but  what  they  was  his 
men — his  hired  servants — as  he  was  going  to  pay  off  or 
send  back.' 

'  Will  you  swear,'  our  lawyer  says, '  that  the  younger  prisoner 
is  the  man  you  saw  at  Adelaide  with  the  cattle  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  I'll  swear.  I  looked  at  him  pretty  sharp,  and  nothing 
ain't  likely  to  make  me  forget  him.  He's  the  man,  and  that  I'll 
swear  to.' 

'  Were  there  not  other  people  there  with  the  cattle  1 ' 

'Yes;  there  was  an  oldish,  very  quiet,  but  determined-like 
man — he  had  a  stunnin'  dorg  with  him — and  a  young  man 
something  like  this  gentleman — I  mean  the  prisoner.  I  didn't 
see  the  other  young  man  nor  the  lialf-caste  in  court.' 

'  That's  all  very  well,'  says  our  lawyer,  very  fierce  ;  '  but  will 
you  swear,  sir,  that  the  prisoner  Marston  took  any  charge  or 
ownership  of  the  cattle  1 ' 

'  No,  I  can't,'  says  the  chap.  '  I  see  him  a  drafting  'em  in  the 
morning,  and  he  seemed  to  know  all  the  brands,  and  so  on  • 
but  he  done  no  more  than  I've  seen  hired  servants  do  over  ana 
over  again.' 

The  other  witnesses  had  done,  when  some  one  called  out, 
'Herbert  Falkland,'  and  Mr.  Falkland  steps  into  the  court. 
He  walks  in  quiet  and  a  little  proud  ;  he  couldn't  help  feeling 
it,  but  he  didn't  show  it  in  his  ways  and  talk,  as  little  as  any 
man  I  ever  saw. 

He's  asked  by  the  Crown  Prosecutor  if  he's  seen  the  bull 
outside  of  the  court  this  day. 

'  Yes  ;  he  has  seen  him.' 

'  Has  he  ever  seen  him  before  ? ' 

'  Never,  to  his  knowledge.' 

'  He  doesn't,  then,  know  the  name  of  his  former  owner  1 ' 

'  Has  heard  generally  that  he  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood,  of  Mom- 
berah ;  but  does  not  know  it  of  his  own  knowledge.' 

'Has  he  ever  seen,  or  does  he  know  either  of  the 
prisoners?' 

'  Knows  the  younger  prisoner,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  for  him  in  various  ways.' 

*  When  was  prisoner  Marston  working  for  him  last  1 ' 

'He,  with  his  brother  James,  who  rendered  his  family  a 
service  he  shall  never  forget,  was  working  for  him,  after  last 
shearing,  for  some  months. 

*  Where  were  they  working?' 

*  At  an  out-station  at  the  back  of  the  run.' 
'When  did  they  leave?' 

'About  April  or  May  last.' 
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to  ^L'iXr.I';;™"'''  •'-"'""'Se;  I  should  think  it  improper 

'N^^t'"*^  '""'°  '?','«'  "P  "'"i  £»■■  their  former  work)' 

No,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  them.' 

lo  wiiat  amount?' 
;  About  twenty  pounds  each  was  owinK.' 

leav?s''off,ra\"ir^n';r?Cd1??  "'''"^'^  ""=—  ^"""M 
to  the  circSmS^n?e°"f  though"?  /h*'*  "1  ?**""''  "■"=''  ^^l-t 

them°°:„ra"SLSe"^SrTrs°  war™lf  l?dt^  »" 
innocent  as  two  schoolgirls  he  oLhln'l  ll       /    ^"    "^i^^  ^^ 

;s;^tirr;o;«erSr^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

that*';it^L"g'll^y;ffook'L  Mi'^i^"*  '""■'-fo^^to  me  with 
fool  andT  rofue  ia  been  te^  tZtlZ  "'  "i!^"  "^  '<'«'  "■""  » 
'No  man  bitter -he  and  his  bmthr'^!  "'•'"'  ""^''-'-S  »'=«• 
according  to  my  overseer',  renniti  '"'f  ■'"  f™y  respects, 
best.confuct.d IZZT:^,  trel'£^sh"mtn/'"''-"°''''"^  ^'«' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Mr.  Runnimall,  the  auctioneer,  sw^ve  that  the  older  prisoner 
placed  certain  cattle  in  his  hands,  to  arrive,  for  sale  in  the 
usual  way  stating  that  his  name  was  Mr.  Charles  Carisforth, 
and  that  he  had  several  stations  in  other  colonies.  Had  no 
reason  tor  doubting  him.  Prisoner  was  then  very  well  dressed 
was  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  came  to  his  office  with  a 
young  gentleman  of  property  whom  he  knew  well.  The  cattle 
were  sold  in  the  usual  way  for  rather  high  prices,  as  the  market 
was  good,  ihe  proceeds  in  cash  were  paid  over  to  the  prisoner 
whom  he  now  knew  by  the  name  of  Starlight.  He  accounted 
tor  there  being  an  unusual  number  of  brands  by  savine 
publicly  at  the  sale  that  the  station  had  been  used  as  a  depot 
tor  other  runs  of  his,  and  the  remainder  lots  of  store  cattle 
kept  there. 

He  had  seen  a  short-horn  bull  outside  of  the  court  this  day 
branded  J-E  on  the  shouider.  He  identified  him  as  one  of 
the  cattle  placed  in  his  hands  for  sale  by  the  prisoner  Starlight. 
He  sold  and  delivered  him  according  to  instructions.  He  sub- 
sequently handed  over  the  proceeds  to  the  said  prisoner.  He 
included  the  purchase  money  in  a  cheque  given  for  the  bull  and 
other  cattle  sold  on  that  day.  He  could  swear  positively  to  the 
bull -he  was  a  remarkable  animal.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  identity. 

'Had  he  seen  the  prisoner  Marston  when  the  cattle  were  sold 
now  alleged  to  belong  to  Mr.  Hood  ? ' 

'Yes;  he  was  confident  that  prisoner  was  there  with  some 
other  men  whom  he  (witness)  did  not  particularly  remark.  He 
helped  to  draft  the  cattle,  and  to  put  them  in  pens  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sale. 

'  Was  he  prepared  to  swear  that  prisoner  Marston  was  not  a 
hired  servant  of  prisoner  Starlight?^ 

f  u  '  ^°,\l?®  ^^^}_^  ^ot  swear.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
vho  relations  were  oufcween  the  two.  They  were  both  in  the 
robbery ;  he  could  see  that.' 

'  How  could  you  see  that '(  said  our  lawyer.  '  Have  you  never 
seen  a  paid  stockman  do  all  that  you  saw  prisoner  Marston  do  t ' 
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'No,  he  had  not.' 
who  are  unjustly  convioSi^  '"^^*"  °'  P*"^™' 

man  got  up  now  and  carno  forward  to\e  wiSlbox     hfe'^f 

nothing-partSwloLnToTd  cham^'  T^"^  Z^'  °i^^.°l  *^««« 
have  told  what  he  was  L^ivtt  -^i""  ^^^^'^^  ^^  ^  «ould 
squatter,  or  a  heLi  clerk  or  a  ^i^n«  ^^  ^f  ^.^  merchant,  or  a 
lived  in  the  town,  or  lived  in  thl  courTrv'^^"*'  °5  t  ^^^^^  ^' 
trades  would  suit  him  ThonnirH-^lu"/ °^  half-a-dozen 
common  was  hSeyes     Thev  h.d  fir^.  ^^'"^  ^""^  «"*  ^^  the 

pounds,  and  to  te  ready  tZeeth^L  hZtf  ^f''^  'housmd 

Llbouma.  Why  did^nfiri rri"  hLT%^tZt,''rT,'° 
cause  he  wasn't  sure  of  hk  rmn      n  „      ?  ^eaJand  ?    Be- 

light  let  out  on  boa?d  hip  He  told  mehWl/T'^^^^^.  ^*^^- 
he  made  sure  of  his  beine  thf  mnn  v,f^  himself  afterwards  that 
the  witness-box,  very  oSetLTrp^lTK^^^^  sp  he  steps  into 
white  waistcoat 'and^sijTcLr  it  wi?^^^^^  ^'^^  his 

m  New  Zealand,  about  the  month  of  W      u      |-anterbury, 

«nf,iTr  t.«cc.„1j  ^^_r^^^  movmg  ingood  society,  and  was  aT^T.«r.. 
e:nWrtainmeSS;wh4'^weTaU^^^  bvTf^'^^^^^^?  l^Pj^^i^^ 
and  high  official  of  theTac^ fmlsKS^nlnt^^^^^^ 
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colony.  From  lis^Pn  x,  P^/„^^*"^"S,  transactions  in  another 
hisasLciates  Iclft";  ilibefi^^^^^^  the  character  of 

named  in  theVarrant/anLe  Ited  t^^^^^^^^^  tV^t'^^^ 
was  informed  that  he  had  taken  hLnlsa^^t^^,^lK^^''^^:  ^ 
mail  steamer.  From  sometln-nywlt^T  ^  i  Melbourne  m  a 
caste  servant  say   whrbeSnToii.  J  T  ^^^  ^'"^"i^  ^^^  ^alf- 

lessly,!  determi'ed"  to'  aS.py^tS^rSouZ  'T 
suspicions  were  confirmorl  «r,  A^  ?  ^'^eibourne.    My 

at  the  pier  at  Lndridge  I  accostedS'-  i^ -T.-T"'  "^''o™ 

engers  began  to  laueh  a^  f  ,>  «^a  +v  I  .  •  ,  ^?  °*^^6^  P^ss- 
Stfrlight  never  movld  a  muscle  Tv!  ^''^  ^°'^'  ^?  *^'^  ^^''Id. 
hands  in  my  tiiue  but  I  np^t.  -  J^  '®''''  ^-^^^^  "^^^y  cool 
given  notice^to  one  of  the  Me  born «  ^^r^"'  ^'t  ^'^-  ^  ^^^ 
and  he  arrested  the  half  calk™  as  WarriiS  ""T  ^Y'^ 
a  warrant,  the  one  now  before  t ho  rS,f.f  ^^/.W-  ^  Produced 
.i^agistrateof  theterrTorytf^^^^  -^-^  by  a 

thetendXTe  Te  we^alftl^?^-    '^/^^^  ^^«  ^^^  P-^  of 
with  the  court  crammed  with  ni^l'"^?  '^■''^'''^  "P  ^"  *^'^e  dock, 
that  it  felt  as  balTft  nS^  h?     f*^^""^  ^*  t^'"     ^  ^^n't  say 
the  Ncnah  people  looked  ifnon  Sin  '^°''f  ""/^'^  ^''^«-    ^ost  of 
in  small  lots  orTgjSliS  most  nlVl'f^''?^"'''?^^  "'  ^°^«««' 
fruit  out  of  an  orcf.Jd  or  as  they  u^sed^  o  tat  of  ^°^'  1^^""^ 
the  English  coast,  as  I've  heard  fJtwLn  If    a^  smugglers  on 
take  a  turn  at  that  sort  of  thTng  now^^^^^^^         ^7^  '"^A  "^^^^^ 
a  bad  chap  after  all.    It  was  th?'  d?J^  nf  f  ]         i •'^"^.  ^^^  ^  s"*^^^ 
If  they  caught  him  well  and  Jnn^f/      ^^'"^  P^^'^i^  *«  catch  him. 
him;  &  thfy  dSSCthitTaf tti^rk-ou""t ^^^^^^ 

tttglrt^i:^."eTu7 

run  o^  people;  an^d  there  w"a:^n:rs'or^\ir^^^^^ 

and^n'tde':  Itunnfng  'lif  Kld'^^"  T  ^^V^^  ^ot  up 
chaps  that  it  looked  !sTf  we  oufht  to  tt  off  St'"'^  l''^^.^^^ 
up  the  squatters  in  a  general  waff  n.f„P  n^l^"^"  ^®  ^^^w 
not  giving  the  poovlf^lt:^,!^olte^gS^^^^^  ^nd 

herds  of  cattle  and  sufferintr  thpm  / ^L  ^  n  ^  ^'^^}^  immense 
putting  tP,,int«ffnn  "wTi^i  *i?^i?  *o  ^O'-^^'  ajl  over  the  country. 

fusionand  fecWessnesrS IfkTn^r'C':^^^^^^^ 

never  seen  from  the  time  they  are  bramSd  till  H      ''^"^^  ^'^ 

tered.  every  two  or  three  yearl  ^^^atnUy     The^Ttr^raTay 
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hundreds  of  miles— probably  a  thousand— who  is  to  know? 
Possibly  they  are  sold.  It  was  admitted  by  the  prosecutor  that 
he  had  sold  10,000  head  of  cattle  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
none  had  been  rebranded  to  his  knowledge.  What  means  had 
he  of  knowing  whetlier  these  cattle  that  so  much  was  said  about 
had  not  been  legally  sold  before  1  It  was  a  most  monstrous 
thmg  that  men  like  his  clients— men  who  were  an  honour  to  the 
land  they  lived  in— should  be  dragged  up  to  tlie  very  centre  of 
the  continent  upon  a  paltry  charge  like  this— a  charge  which 
rested  upon  the  flimsiest  evidence  it  had  ever  been  his  good 
fortune  to  demolish. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  imported  bull  the  case  against 
his  clients  was  apparently  stronger,  but  he  placed  no  reliance 
upon  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  who  averred  that  they 
knew  him  so  thoroughly  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  him 
He  distrusted  their  evidence  and  believed  the  jury  would  dis- 
trust it  too.  The  brand  was  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
brand  seen  to  have  been  on  the  beast  originally.  One  short- 
horn was  very  like  another.  He  would  not  undertake  to  swear 
positively  in  any  such  case,  and  he  implored  the  jury,  as  men  of 
the  world,  as  men  of  experience  in  all  transactions  relating  to 
stock  (here  some  of  the  people  in  the  court  grinned),  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds  everything  of  the  nature  of  prejudice,  and 
looking  solely  at  the  miserable,  incomplete,  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  evidence,  to  acquit  the  prisoners. 

It  sounded  all  very  pleasant  after  everything  before  had  been 
so  rough  on  our  feelings,  and  the  jury  looked  as  if  they'd  more 
than  half  made  up  their  minds  to  let  us  off. 

Then  the  judge  put  on  his  glasses  and  began  to  go  all  over 
the  evidence,  very  grave  and  steady  like,  and  read  bits  out  of 
the  notes  which  he'd  taken  very  careful  all  the  time.  Judges 
don  t  have  such  an  easy  time  of  it  as  some  people  thinks  they 
have.  I've  often  wondered  as  they  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
works  away  so  patient  trying  to  find  out  the  rights  and  v  ■■  ongs 
of  things  for  people  that  they  never  saw  before,  and  won't  see 
again.  However,  they  try  to  do  their  best,  all  as  I've  ever  seen 
and  they  generally  get  somewhere  near  the  right  and  justice  of 
things.  So  the  judge  began  and  read— went  over  the  evidence 
bit  by  bit,  and  laid  it  all  out  before  the  jury,  so  as  tliey  couldn't 
but  see  it  where  it  told  against  us,  and,  again,  where  it  was  a 
bit  in  our  favour. 

As  for  the  main  body  of  the  cattle,  he  made  ouo  that  there 
was  strong  grounds  for  thinking  as  we'd  taken  and  sold  them 
at  Adelaide,  and  had  the  money  too.  The  making  of  a  stock- 
yard at  the  back  of  Momberah  was  not  the  thing  honest  men 
would  do.  But  neither  of  us  prisoners  had  been  seen  there 
There  was  no  identification  of  the  actual  cattle,  branded  '  HOD ' 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  nor  could  Mr.  Hood  swear  positively 
that  they  were  his  cattle,  had  never  been  sold,  and  were  a  por- 
tion of  his  herd.    It  was  in  the  nature  of  these  cases  that 
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animals  alleged  to  be  stolen.     The  persons  of  both  pHsoners  1  ad 
l^en  positively  sworn  to  by  several  witnesses  as  irinrbee^^ 
seen  at  the  sale  of  die  cattle  referred  to.    They  werf  bot 
remarkable-looking  men    and  such  as  if  once  seen  woSld   bo 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  beholder.  ^"^ 

i5ut  the  most  important  piece  of  evidenro  <'hpro  fl.«  ,•„  i 

pioperty.  Other  credible  witnesses  testified  also  to  his  identitv 
and  corroborated  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hood  in  all  respects  t}f« 
bryrSEdTutt.^'^^^^^^  ^'  ''^  ^--^  -  tl/ureSUlS 

fh«T''fr- ^^'^'■^  was  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Eunnimall,  who  swore 
that  this  animal  had  been,  with  other  cattle,  placed  in  hh 

that  he  was  concerned  in  the  transaction.  conclusion 

He  did  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  this  or  any  other  iurv  bnf 
he  could  not  help  recalling  the  fact  that  a  jury  n  tl  at^town 
once  committed  the  unpardonable  fault,  the  ^crime  he  hid 
almost  said,  of  refusmg  to  find  a  prisoner  >uiltyaia£st  whom 
well-confirmed  evidence  had  been  brought     it  S^^h^lT 

:i°aitXdot'  "■"■'  ''""''•'  ■-  ='-«l^  "f  the  r„]r7h£ 

.  Jif,  l^'y  ""  "eoto".'-    Then  another "oase  wa^calleH  „n  ,„d 

■-r:  itcsii  jury  ovvorn  m  lor  to  try  it      We  saf  in  fV,^  J«"i — 'Ppl 
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seen  men  when  they  were  being  tried  for  their  lives— haven't 
1  done  It,  and  gone  through  it  myself '/-waiting  there  an 
hour-two  hours,  half  through  the  night,  not  knowing  whether 
they  was  to  be  brought  in  guilty  or  not.    What  a  hell  they  must 
have  gone  through  in  that  time— doubt  and  dread,  hope  and 
tear,  wretchedness  and  despair,  over  and  over  and  over  acain 
No  wonder  some  of  'em  can\  stand  it,  but  keeps  twitching  and 
shitting  and  getting  paler  and  turning  faint  when  the  iurv 
comes  back   and  they  think  they  see  one  thing  or  the  other 
written  in  their  faces.     I've  seen  a  strong  man  drop  down  like 
a  dead  body  when  the  judge  opened  his  mouth  to  pass  sentence 
°^-j  \'xV    ive.seen  em  faint,  too,  when  the  foreman  of  the  iurv 
said    Not  guiltv.'    One  chap,  he  was  an  innocent  up-country 
fellow    in  lor  his  farst  bit  of  duffing,  like  we  was  once,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  when  he  found  he  was  let  oft" 
and  cried  like  a  child.    All  sorts  and  kinds  of  different  ways 
men  takes  it.    I  was  in  court  once  when  the  judge  asked  a  man 
who d  just  been  found  guilty  if  he'd  anything  to  say  why  hj 
shouldnt  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.    He'd  killed  a 
woman,  cut  her  throat  and  a  regular  right  down  cruel  murder 
It  was  (on  y  men  11  kill  women  and  one  another,  too,  for  some 
causes,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts)  ;  and  he  just  leaned  over  the 
dock  rails,  as  if  he  d  been  going  to  get  three  months,  and  said, 
cool  and  quiet,     No,  your  Honour  ;  not  as  I  know  of '    He'd 
"?i  .u  "?i.'^  ^'"''^  to  it  from  the  first,  you  see,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.     He  knew  he  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
get  out  ot  it,  and  when  his  time  came  he  faced  it.    I  remember 
seeing  his  worst  enemy  come  into  the  court,  and  sit  and  look 
at  him  then  just  to  see  how  he  took  it,  but  he  didn't  make  the 
least  sign.    That  man  couldn't  have  told  whether  he  seen  him 
or  not. 

Starlight  and  I  wasn't  likely  to  break  down— not  much- 
whatever  the  jury  did  or  the  judge  said.  All  the  same,  after 
an  hour  had  passed,  and  we  still  waiting  there,  it  began  to  be  a 
sickening  kmd  of  feeling.  The  day  had  been  all  taken  up  with 
the  evidence  and  the  rest  of  the  trial ;  all  long,  dragging  hours 
of  a  hot  summer's  day.  The  sun  had  been  blazing  away  all  day 
on  the  iron  roof  of  the  courthouse  and  the  red  dust  of  the 
streets,  that  lav  inches  deep  for  a  mile  all  roui.d  the  town. 
1  he  flies  buzzed  all  over  the  courthouse,  and  round  and  round 
while  the  lawyers  talked  and  wrangled  with  each  other;  and 
still  the  trial  went  on.  Witness  after  witness  was  called^,  ar  d 
cross-examined  and  bullied,  and  conf  ised  and  contradicted 
till  he  was  afraid  to  say  what  he  knew  or  what  he  didn't 
/^T^"  \^^S^^  to  think  it  must  be  some  kind  of  performance 
that  would  go  on  for  ever  and  never  stop,  and  the  day  and  it 
never  could  end. 

At  last  the  sun  came  shining  level  with  the  lower  window 
and  we  knew  it  was  getting  late.  After  a  while  the  twilight 
began  to  get  dimmer  and  grayer.    There  isn't  much  out  thire 
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to  be  lighted  ^""'  ^'^"-     '^^^"  '^'  ^"^««  ^'•^^^-i  t''«  1-«>P» 
Just  at  that  time  the  bailiff  came  forward 
/our  Honour,  the  jury  has  agreed.'    I  felt  niv  teeth  shnf 

f»i  ^"1^ /'"thing     I   was  looking  at   the  foreman's   face     I 

wr^Guiltv"'s.  r  -^'-^f'r^l  ^'^V'^  ^«  say.'and  Jhlrword 
was    guilty      bure  enough  I  didn  t  hear  anythiriL'  more  for  a 

H^fi.L'^r'*  ""'rl^  °^""^fe'  t^"^t.  Most  mJ^i  feel  Umrwav 
the  first  time.  There  was  a  sound  like  rushing  waters  in ^r^J 
ears,  and  the  courthouse  and  the  people  all  swam  tfore  my 

.The  first  I  heard  was  Starlight's  voice  again,  lust  as  cool  and 
leisurely  as  ever  I  never  heard  any  diflbrence  in  tt  and  I've 
known  liira  speak  in  a  lot  of  different  situX ns.  If  vou  shu? 
your  eyes  you  couldn't  tell  from  the  tone  of  h?s  voice  whether 

terhSd"?hl"V''^"^'^"''rJ^^"^  y«^  tohandhim  thesalt 
vvnen  iie  said  the  hardest  and  fiercest  thing-and  he  could  he 

hard  and  fierce-he  didn't  raise  his  voice ;  he  only  seemed  to 

T^LT'^  ^''r^'  ^'^^-    ¥^'  ^y^'  ^^'-e  worse  than  hTs  voice 

a1  ^S  mS  le/st;^  rnTtt^.g^^"^  ^'^  ''^'  "^^<^  ^«  '-5  K 

r.r.Fl''''  ^''®  T^!^'  "-^ihat  means  five  years  of  Berrima.  Dick  if 
not  seven.    It's  cooler  than  these  infernal  logs,  that^s  one  com 

T  fplf  L'if''°*^'''^•./u^''"^^^'<^  J°^«-  My  throat  was  dry,  and 
I  felt  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  I  thought  of  the  old  hut  bv 
the,  creek    and  cou  d  see  mother  sitting  rocking  herself   aS 

f/{ff/^^  ^°"'^'  ^"^  ^^^^"  ^ith  a  set  dSll  look  ?n  her  face  as 
if  shed  never  speak  or  smile  again.  I  thov  if  of  thi  H.vfcf 
months,  years  that  were  to  pass  undo  U  Id  key  tS 
rons  and  shame  and  solitude  all  for  ,  „  .,any  I  wonferSif 
the  place  where  they  shut  up  mad  -pleCs^ikergaoT  a^^^^ 
7u^®  were  not  sent  there  instead.  ^     '  ^""^ 

«ni  ?if  ^^u  ""■  "^^^^  ,*l'®  i"<^ff<^  said,  but  not  all-bit.  here 
and  there  The  jury  had  brought  m  a  most  righteous  verdict 
just  what  he  should  have  expected  from  the  St  of  t}t' 
fw« r'/P^  ^^  intelligent,  well-princTpled  Nomah  jury 
Kf  ,^?  afterwards  that  they  were  sfx  to  sTx,  and  tlTen  agreed 
to  toss  up  how  the  verdict  was  to  go.)  'The  crime  of  riffle 
and  horse  stealing  had  assumed  gigantic  proportfo"?    Sheen  i! 
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'  Your  Honour,  I  submit  that  it  can  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  disclose  my  alleged  name.  There  are  others— I  do  not  speak 
for  myself.' 

The  judge  stopped  a  bit ;  then  hesitated.    Starlight  bowed. 
'I  do  not— a— know  whether  there  is  any  necessity  to  make 
public  a  name  which  many  years  since  was  not  better  known 
than  honoured.    I  say  the— a— prisoner  known  as  Starlight 
has,  from    the  evidence,    taken  the  principal    part  in    this 
nefarious  transaction.    It  is  not  the  first  oflence,  as  I  observe 
from  a  paper  I  hold  in   my  hand.    The  younger  prisoner, 
Marston,  has  very  properly  been  found  guilty  of  criminal  com- 
plicity with  the  same  offence.    It  may  be  that  he  has  been 
concerned  in  other  offences  against  the  law,  but  of  that  we 
have  no  proof  before  this  court.    He  has  not  been  previously 
convicted.    I  do  not  offer  advice  to  the  elder  criminal;  his  own 
heart  and  conscience,  the  promptings  of  which  I  assume  to  be 
dulled,  not  obliterated,  I  feel  convinced,  liave  said  more  to  him 
in  the  wajr  of  warning,  condemnation,  and  remorse  than  could 
the  most  impressive  rebuke,  the  most  solemn  exhortation  from 
a  judicial  bench.    But  to  the  younger  man,  to  him  whose 
vigorous  frame  has  but  lately  attained  the  full  development  of 
early  manhood,  I  feel  compelled  to  appeal  with  all  the  weight 
which  age  and  experience  may  lend.     I  adjure  him  to  accept 
the  warning  which  the  sentence  I  am  about  to  pass  will  convey 
to  him,  to  endure  his  confinement  with  submission  and  repent- 
ance, and  to  lead  during  his  remaining  years,  which  may  be 
long  and  comparatively  peaceful,  the  free  and  necessarily  happy 
life  of  an  honest  man.    The  prisoner  Starlight  is  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  imprisonment ;  the  prisoner  Richard  Marston  to 
five  years'  imprisonment ;  both  in  Berrima  Gaol.' 

I  heard  the  door  of  the  dock  unclose  with  a  snap.  We  were 
taken  out ;  I  hardly  knew  how,  I  walked  like  a  man  in  his 
sleep.  'Five  years,  Berrima  Gaol!  Berrima  Gaol!'  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

"The  day  was  done,  the  stars  were  out,  as  we  moved  across 
from  the  courthouse  to  the  lock-up.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
cool.  The  sun  had  gone  down;  so  had  the  sun  of  our  lives, 
never  to  rise  again. 

Morning  came.  Why  did  it  ever  come  again?  I  thought. 
What  did  we  want  but  night?— black  as  our  hearts- -dark  as 
our  fate— dismal  as  the  death  which  likely  would  come  quick  as 
a  living  tomb,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Mind  you,  I  only 
felt  this  wajr  the  first  time.  All  men  do,  I  suppose,  that  haven't 
been  born  in  gaols  and  workhouses.  Afterwards  they  take  a 
more  everyday  view  of  things. 

*^YouVe  youn^  and  soft,  Dick,'  Starlight  said  to  me  as  we 
were  rumbling  aiong  in  tiio  coach  next  day,  with  hand  and  leg- 
irons  on,  and  a  trooper  opposite  to  us.  '  Why  don't  I  feel  like 
it  ?  My  good  fellow.  I  have  felt  it  all  before.  But  if  you  sear 
your  flesh  or  your  horse's  with  a  red-hot  iron  you'll  find  the 
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flesh  hard  and  callous  ever  after.  My  heart  was  seared  once— 
ay,  twice— and  deeply,  too.  I  have  no  heart  now,  or  if  I 
ever  feel  at  all  it's  for  a  horse.  I  wonder  how  old  Rainbow 
gets  on. 

i  tr'^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^*^^^  ^®*  "s  <^onie  in  the  fi'-st  time,'  I  said 
How  do  you  account  for  that,  if  you've  no  heart  ? ' 

Keally!  Well,  listen,  Richard.  Did  I?  If  you  guillotine 
a  man-cut  off  his  head,  as  they  do  in  France,  with  an  axe  that 
tails  like  the  monkey  of  a  pile-driver— the  limbs  quiver  and 
stretch,  and  move  almost  naturally  for  a  good  while  afterwards. 
i  ve  seen  the  performance  more  than  once.  So  I  suppose  the 
internal  arrangements  immediately  surrounding  my  heart  must 
have  performed  some  kind  of  instinctive  motion  in  your  case 
and  Jim  s  By  the  way,  where  the  deuce  has  Jim  been  all  this 
time  ?    Clever  James  ! 

'Better  ask  Evans  here  if  the  police  knows.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  trying  if  they  don't.' 

'  By  the  Lord  Harry,  no ! '  said  the  trooper,  a  young  man 
who  saw  no  reason  not  to  be  sociable.  *  It's  the  most  surprisin' 
thing  out  where  he's  got  to.  They've  been  all  round  him, 
reg  lar  cordon-like,  and  he  must  have  disappeared  into  the  earth 
or  gone  up  in  a  balloon  to  get  away.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

^r.r^?^  ""^  *  "^^^^'^  travelling  or  more  to  get  to  Berrima 
Tw!,  S''  ^^u^'^  ^^^  ""'^^^  i«  *h«  ^oa^h  as  well  as  all  day 
?hrPP  hir  °^^^'  passengers  in  the  coach  with  us  Two  «; 
te^nl^^"^  ^  '^*T  °^u^"«^^^  ^ith  his  wife  and  daughTer  a 
Chinaman,  and  a  lunatic  that  had  come  from  Nomah  too  I 
think  It's  rough  on  the  public  to  pack  madmen  and  convic?s  in 
mpff  f.^h  '/T  f  ^'^  ^^*^  *hem.    But  it  saves  the  oivern 

Th?;  s^tf n^s'it^ittr  ^"'  ^"'  *'^  ^"p^^  '^'^'^  ^^^-  ^  -- 

We  would  have  made  a  bolt  of  it  if  we'd  had  a  ohRnot,  K„f 
we  never  had.  night  nor  day,  not  half  a  one.  The  pdfce  'we?e 
civil,  but  they  never  left  us,  and  slept  by  us  at  night  TirtTs 
one  watched  while  the  other  slept.  We  began  to  f leep  soundlv 
ourselves  and  to  have  a  better  appetite.  Going  throuTthe 
fresh  air  had  something  to  do  wftt  it,  I  daresay  Anf  then 
^ere  was  no  anxiety.  We  had  played  for  a  big  stake  and  lost 
Now  we  had  to  pay  and  make  the  &st  of  it.    ft  was  the  tenth 

t^dSvf  T%r  '^^^^y'  *h^^  *°  ^'^orten  the  i-riney)  when 
we  drove  up  to  the  big  gate  and  looked  at  the  high  wa  irand 
dark,  heavy  hnes  of  Berrima  Gaol,  the  largest,  the  mort  severe 
£dSedout''?h.1  ^V^^'  P^^^^H^^  ^ew'South  Wales  ft 
St  and  th«  SS  ^^  '?^^°''^'  ^o^^ho^.  that  the  famous  Star- 
light and  the  other  prisoner  in  the  great  Momberah  cattL 
robbery  were  to  be  brought  in  this  pardcular  day.    There  was 

•*u  lu  •  J  ®  ^*^®  ^^  th®  <^'*owd  was  a  small  mob  of  bkrks 
Ind  fw''  ^°^''  T^-'l'  'P9««"^  rugs  and  all  complete  They 
n?U  v,^}''^^?'^  pickaninnies  appeared  to  take  great  notice 
«L^-  ??^^  l^'?^-.  9"^.  *^^'^h  gin,  darker  than  the  others 
and  with  her  hair  tucked  under  an  old  bonnet,  wrapped  he; 
possum  cloak  closely  round  her  shoulders  and  pushed  Srclose 
to  us.  ^  She  looked  hard  at  Starlight,  who  appeared  not^t^««« 
ixtri.  .-XB  Biiu  urcw  DacK  some  one  staggered  acrainst  her  •  nn 
angry  scowl  passed  over  her  face,  so  sivage  anS  Wtter  that  I 
felt  quite  astonished.    I  should  have  been  astonished!  I  mean! 
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if  I  had  not  been  able,  by  that  very  change,  to  know  again  the 
restless  eyes  and  grim  set  mouth  of  Warrigal, 

It  was  only  a  look,  and  he  was  gone.  The  lock  creaked,  the 
great  iron  door  swung  back,  and  we  were  swallowed  up  in  a 
tomb— a  stone  vault  where  men  are  none  the  less  buried  because 
they  have  separate  cells.  They  do  not  live,  though  they  appear 
to  be  alive ;  they  move,  and  sometimes  speak,  and  appear  to 
hear  words.  Some  have  to  be  sent  away  and  buried  outside. 
Thejr  have  been  dead  a  long  time,  but  have  not  seemed  to  want 
putting  in  the  ground.  That  makes  no  change  in  them— not 
much,  I  mean.  If  they  sleep  it's  all  right ;  if  they  don't  sleep 
anything  must  be  happiness  after  the  life  they  have  escaped. 
'  Happy  are  the  dead '  is  written  on  all  prison  walls. 

What  I  suffered  in  that  first  time  no  tongue  can  tell.  I  can't 
bear  now  to  think  of  it  and  put  it  down.  The  solitary  part  of 
it  was  enough  to  drive  any  man  mad  that  had  been  used  to  a 
free  life.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  the  same  and  the 
same  and  the  same  over  again. 

Then  the  dark  cells.  I  got  into  them  for  a  bit.  I  wasn't  always 
as  cool  as  I  might  be— more  times  that  mad  witli  myself  that  I 
could  have  smashed  my  own  skull  against  the  wall,  let  alone 
any  one  else's.  There  was  one  of  the  warders  I  took  a  dislike  to 
from  the  first,  and  he  to  me,  I  don't  doubt.  I  thought  he  was 
rough  and  surly.  He  thought  I  wanted  to  have  my  own  way, 
and  he  made  it  up  to  take  it  out  of  me,  and  run  me  every  way 
he  could.  We  had  a  goodish  spell  of  fighting  over  it,  but  he 
gave  in  at  last.  Not  but  what  I'd  had  a  lot  to  bear,  and  took  a 
deal  of  punishment  before  he  jacked  up.  I  needn't  have  had  it. 
It  was  all  my  own  obs< '  ty  and  a  sort  of  dogged  feeling  that 
made  me  feel  I  coulc-  ^[ve  in.  I  believe  it  done  me  good, 
though.  I  do  real)}  :;  ^.k  I  should  have  gone  mad  else, 
thinking  of  the  dreadful  long  months  and  years  that  lay  before 
me  without  a  chance  of  getting  out. 

Sometimes  I'd  take  a  low  fit  and  refuse  my  food,  and  very 
near  give  up  living  altogether.  The  least  bit  more,  and  I'd 
have  died  outright.  One  day  there  was  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  to  be  shown  over  the  gaol.  There  was  a  lot  of 
us  passing  into  the  exercise  yard.  I  hai>pened  to  look  up  for  a 
minute,  and  saw  one  of  the  ladies  looking  steadily  at  us,  and 
oh  !  what  a  pitying  look  there  was  in  her  face.  In  a  moment  I 
saw  it  was  Miss  I  alkland,  and,  by  the  change  that  came  into 
her  face,  that  she  knew  me  again,  altered  as  I  was.  I  wondered 
how  she  could  have  known  me.  I  was  a  different-looking  chap 
from  when  she  had  seen  me  last.  With  a  beastly  yellow-gray 
suit  of  prison  clothes,  his  face  scraped  smooth  every  day,  like 
a  fresh-killed  pig,  and  the  look  of  a  free  man  gone  out  of  his 

,- •    ""J     "•.•!iici!iii  gTriltie  VII    ailiipic,   ever  CLlIi   lillUW 

a  man  in  gaol  beats  me.  Whether  or  no,  she  knew  me.  I 
suppose  she  saw  the  likeness  to  Jim,  and  she  told  him,  true 
enough,  she'd  never  forget  him  nor  what  he'd  done  for  her. 
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I'd  make  IfooUf  my/^in?  St%M  T'';,   I  '^"  "«  « 


wea 


-t 


I  heard  her 
How  sweet 


itzss'^^z-s^r^r  ""*  "^'  ""^  ™-"- 

swept-up  barrkcks  that  n.fftto  "leanirCl Til  ""^^ed-up, 
the  roughest  hut     He  wb«  tL  .S.-I-  ^.     '""'  ^<"^^  than 

deal  of  intorit  in  the  nla.»  r„i  K*^!-"''?,''',.™'? ''"''  '<>*« 
prisoners  liK  Ck  '  Sh  r Vr?!^^'''™^''''  ''•"""'"  *» 
t^.EiohardMarst„ra„acSLintanoTo'f^^^^^^  y°""«  '-l^- 

qui^irteV'.'^ '  sf KL^t^s  r.  fit-."  ^'  ^°-''  ^'■^  -<i. 

b^MTanl  r ^VaSt^itht^'^S™/  Tf^  "f 
mth  ^  and  the  tears  came  into  h"er  ey^asSe  S   o       '^'^' 

^'tffituWa'v'e  tefri  feS'^^i^ri  A^  *''«  "«•" 
for  me  in  the  world   as  if  T  La  I  ^       ^^  if  some  one  cared 

She  said — 

heJe'^'K  pa"i'°a°„'d'ir^\^t!;rtf  r-"  ^.r.*"  '^  y°" 

Momberah  oattfe '  ""^"^^  *°  '"'"'■  »■"  "b™'  those 

Xh^^Tl^  ?"*■  ^mething  or  other,  I  hardlv  knew  what 

wofe'ctfd^  """'«"''  -'"  '-8'^t  beau^tifuT:y:s''Skea 
^'Is  your  brother  here  too?' 

Sh^fn  l''^^°™-."''J'°°*  '^'"o  <"■•  bridle  and  got  S?        " 

wonderful  rider'hewaf?'  %Zt\  i,'™  ^'"''  •/ ."■•^'-    ^hat  a 
day.    Oh.  I  do  so'wTs'h  i  cou^f/slTr/tW     ,S  ^n^K'  "'T 
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wanting  to  h\ve^heh^3o„lf  Sved  I  felt  »^°f  r'"'  Ti'  *"'' 
^ow  of  u„deptandingit°ttSrfhaJ  iteTdid  Wot  ^KW 

.aid  a  ,.aye/to  h^^St't&^t&ri^ffi  J^"  ""'" 
trst  year  Of  gaol,  Starlight  was  just  hispid  sTallthpfiTi« 

tamjnate  him  !),  and  in  lots  of  LirS^ilit^  t^'^eS^ 

had'bS^  irr^lVX^^*.'!^  .!;^  ""^  *>■«,  fi--^'  t™«  'hat  be 
an„tl,er"oTony.''"He  mfgh^oAetT.hrn'!;  "^  ^^""^  """  "'•'? 
afit-^„Za"'Cnr^-  ^'^'^^^'^^T.  .o^u^l^tollLt 

KS''gS,<'.f;rj-rcSi-d  o.  wateh-i.  a?l 

that'ifivX"k1UrthKriiut"ff' ir  '""'p^,*°  -^ 

.xurr  ii.ivu  you  taken  to  become  reiieious?'  T^,JT"'('a 
1  have  had  many  doubts  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.'  he 
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said,  and  have  watched  and  prayed  long,  and  listened  for  the 
word  that  was  to  come ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  I  have  at 
length  heard  the  news  that  makes  the  soul  rejoice,  even  for  the 
heathen,  the  boy  Warrigal,  who  will  be  waiting  outside  these  walls 
with  fresh  horses.  I  must  now  leave  you,  my  dear  Richard,'  he 
said ;  and  I  hope  my  words  will  have  made  an  impression  on 
you.  When  I  have  more  to  communicate  for  your  good  I  will 
ask  leave  to  return,' 

After  I  heard  this  news  I  began  to  live  again.  Was  there  a 
chance  of  our  getting  out  of  this  terrible  tomb  into  the  free  air 
and  sunshine  once  more?  However  it  was  to  be  managed  I 
could  not  make  out.  I  trusted  mostly  to  Starlight,  who  seemed 
to  know  everything,  and  to  be  quite  easy  about  the  way  it 
would  all  turn  out. 

All  that  I  could  get  out  of  him  afterwards  was  that  on  a 
certain  night  a  man  would  be  waiting  with  two  horses  outside 
of  the  gaol  wall ;  and  that  if  we  had  the  luck  to  get  out  safe, 
and  he  thought  we  should,  we  would  be  on  their  backs  in  three 
minutes,  and  all  the  police  in  New  South  Wales  wouldn't  catch 
us  once  wo  got  five  minutes'  start. 

This  was  all  very  well  if  it  came  out  right ;  but  there  was  an 
awtul  lot  to  be  done  before  we  were  even  near  it.  The  more  I 
began  to  think  over  it  the  worse  it  looked  ;  sometimes  I  quite 
lost  iieart,  and  believed  we  should  never  have  half  a  chance  of 
carrying  out  our  plan. 

^  We  knew  from  the  other  prisoners  that  men  had  tried  from 
time  to  time  to  get  away.  Three  had  been  caught.  One  had 
been  shot  dead— he  was  lucky— another  had  fallen  off  the  wall 
and  broke  his  leg.  Two  had  got  clear  off,  and  had  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

^  We  were  all  locked  up  in  our  cells  every  evening,  and  at  five 
o  clock,  too.  We  didn't  get  out  till  six  in  the  morning ;  a  long, 
long  time.  Cold  enough  in  the  bitter  winter  weather,  that  had 
then  come  in,  and  a  long,  weary,  wretched  time  to  wait  and 
watch  for  daylight 

Well,  first  of  all,  we  had  to  get  the  cell  door  open.  That  was 
the  easiest  part  of  the  lot.  There's  always  men  in  a  big  gaol 
that  all  kinds  of  keys  and  locks  are  like  large  print  to.  They 
can  make  most  locks  fly  open  like  magic  ;  what's  more,  they're 
willing  to  do  it  for  anybody  else,  or  show  them  how.  It  keeps 
their  hand  in;  they  have  a  pleasure  in  spiting  those  above 
them  whenever  they  can  do  it. 

The  getting  out  of  the  cell  was  easy  enough,  but  there  was  a 
lot  of  danger  after  you  had  got  out.  A  passage  to  cross,  where 
the  warder,  with  his  rifle,  walked  up  and  down  every  half-hour 
all  night ;  then  a  big  courtyard  ;  then  another  smaller  door  in 
the  wall ;  then  the  outer  yard  for  those  prisoners  who  are 
ttiiowed  to  work  at  stone-cutting  or  out-of-door  trades. 

After  all  this  there  was  the  great  outer  wall  to  climb  up  and 
drop  down  from  on  the  other  side. 
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iiif^„         ??      of  thing,  gave  me  the  means  of  undoiiii  the 
cell  door.     It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  in  winter 
most  people  are  sleepy  that  haven't  much  on  the  ?  minds 
The  warder  that  came  down  the  passage  wasn't  likely  to  be 
niff^nH*  ^t  T^^^  ^^^"  T^«  ''  "P  i"  his  mind  that  all  was 

wf  tPasted  to     B?.iXf  "'\°°i^'"  f^  "^'^^l-    This  was  wha 
we  trustea  to.     Jiesides,  we  had  got  a  few  five-nound   nnf*.Q 

"^U^fi.  -K  *°  ^' '  t^'i  *h°"Sh  I  wouldn't  saTtSTt  we  weS 
able  to  bnbe  any  of  the  gaolers,  we  didn't  lo  ourselves  an^ 
harm  m  one  or  two  little  ways  by  throwing  a  few  sovereigns 

nJi!^  ^"^*  *^  ^  "^^^  *°^^,^y  *he  Frenchman,  and  I  opened  the 
cell  door  as  easy  as  a  wooden  latch.  I  had  to  shut  it  again  for 
fear  the  warder  would  see  it  and  begin  to  search  and  so?nd  the 
alarm  at  once.  Just  as  I'd  done  thif  he  came  down  the  mssa„e 
I  had  only  time  to  crouch  down  in  the  shadow  Xnhe^passed 
me  That  was  right ;  now  he  would  not  be  back  for  half  an  hour 
I  crawled  and  scrambled,  and  crept  along  like  a  snake  until 
Thi  InjA"^^  ^  ^°^  *\*^"  ^^*«  <^h^O"gJ^  thf  last  wall  but  one 

more  time  wK  T*.  '°/.t^  ^\*^^^  ^^'"^  ^^^'^  -^^  'ook  me 
wffvf  t^t\  S,-  ,  .  ^  ^*°°^  ^^^^^  I  was  in  a  regular  tremble 
with  fright  thinking  some  one  miglit  come  up  and  S  mv 
chance  would, be  gone.  After  a  bit  the  lock  gave  way  and^f 
found  myself  m  the  outer  yard.  I  went  over  to  tl^r  w^n  a 
crept  along  it  till  I  came  to\ne  of  tlTe  anglL  There  F  was  "to 
meetStarhght  He  was  not  there,  and  he  was  to  brin/?  some 
fchLl:"'  *'^  "^"  "^^'^'  -^  ^  -P«'  -th  twTof  ^el 
WhaTwit  T  t^'^dn^^^f  for  half-an-hour,  which  seemed  a  month. 

Jgs^^aifV  ti^^T'^L  iTe^iu^j;-"^  t 

empty  at  any  one  that  looked  like  gaol-breaking  Tbelan  to 
think  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  nfght.  fhen  tlfat  h^ 
outof?h«.^'rr'^  ^^^  '^""^^^  *he  monfent  he  tried  to  ge? 
frL  •  *'^"-  \^^^  '"^®  <^o  be  caught  if  he  was  prevenfed 
from  coming;  and  shutting  up  would-be  harder  to  C  th^n 

rJ}^!}  H^'i'^  ^  °?^"'^  ^*^®P  coming  up  softly  :  I  knew  it  was 
bt^rhght.  I  knew  his  step,  and  thought  I  would  always  telT^ 
from  a  thousand  other  men's ;  it  was  to  light  and  firm  To  qu  ck 
and  free.    Even  in  a  prison  it  was  different  from  other  men's  • 

and  runSn^^K  T?  T'l}^i''^^  ^^  ^^^  «^«r  sairabout  wal4g 
n.''^i''HL^^^_^  «^  ^^^«h  1^«  ^a«  wonderfully  good  at.        ^ 

spike"s'"Hrh«/L'if  T  "''^'':  "^M  "Sht,  Dick;  take  these 
o.nf  f  u'      T  ?  ^^  half-a-dozen  stout  bits  of  iron  :  liow  ever  Ha 

Sd  a  ?Sh!  ^^"""^  °°  T'.^  *h^^  th«  dead,  but  there  they  were 
and  a  hght  strong  coil  of  rope  as  well,    t  knew  what  thTs^ 
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rnTJ-'''i?^''°T®\5?.l"'',^^"*°  *he  wall  between  the  stones 
and  climb  up  by.  With  the  rope  we  were  to  drop  ourseWes 
over  the  walfthe  other  side.    It  was  thirty  feet  hi^h-no  f^l 

1  boZm  o  T  *H«\°T  ™r  ^."^.^^^"  V^'^'^  upfisabled  a 
tne  Dottom  ot  ifc.    He  had  a  short  stout  piece  of  iron  that  did 

rth'etiL's''in'"of:f''  "'  ''i'  "°''  rery  «">e  hTknockeTonJ 
or  tne  spikes  in.    Of  course  he  went  h  gher  every  time     Thev 

were  just  far  enough  apart  for  a  man  to  get  hi7fooTon  from 
one  to  another.  As  he  went  up  he  had  one  end  of  the  coilTf 
the  rope  round  his  wrist.     When  he  got  to  the  top  he  was  to 

bv^ilto  Z*;  ^^''T  *M^"  *.IP  mke^nd  lower  hiCelf  down 
M  °  S®  ground  on  the  other  side.  At  last  I  felt  him  null 
hard  on  the  rope.  I  held  it,  and  put  my  foot  on  the  first  sp?ke 
Lrwl^Jir"  k\1'^"^I^  haye'found  it  so  very  easy  in  the 
SL  ^v,^®*  "?  ^l  the  spikes-it  was  almost  blackft 'lows' work 

Tf  a  eum  i?ft W  '  ^'^  *T  ^*^  %  ^.°^«'^  «^^  ^^  ^^«  smTth  sS 
Jk^^       Ju^®  **1**/"^^*  hundred  feet  without  a  branch  and 

thi?so?fof  cVmSli*-^'^'  •^^"^.""^  ^  ^f^  often  Tractfsed 
S  nfV  ^V'"?  I^H^^Y^.'^r^^y^'  »"d  were  botli  pretty 
good  at  It  As  for  Starlight,  he  had  been  to  sea  when  he  wZ 
young,  and  could  climb  like  a  cat. 

wo^^^T  J  ^°*  ^  the  top  I  could  just  see  his  head  above  the 
waU.    The  rope  was  fastened  well  to  the  top  spike,  which  was 
dnven  almost  to  the  head  into  the  wall.    DWtly  hi  sa w  me 
he  Wan  to^  lower  himself  down  the  rope,  an/  wL  o^t  ol 

r^i^v  h,t  ""'t'1*!'.J  ^^«^*>"g  «fter  him/you  may  be  sure 
In  my  hurry  I  let  the  rope  slip  through  my  liands  so  fast  thpv 
were  sore  for  a  week  afterwards.  But  I  didnT  flel  it  the^  I 
should  hardly  have  felt  it  if  I  had  cut  them  in  two  for  S^mv 

h'orse^Alf  *^%r^P^  j^  ^he  darkness  I  heard  the'stam^oTI 

horses  hoof  and  the  imgle  of  a  bit-not  much  of  a  sound  but 

t  went  through  my  teart  like  a  knife,  along  with  the  thought 

that  I  was  a  free  man  once  more  :  that  is,  f?ee  in  a  manner  of 

T^)'^l  ^  >^r  T  ^°"1^^'*  ^  taken  then,  bar  aSente 
and  I  felt  ready  to  nde  through  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ' 

.=  ftl  '^r^^  "P  "■  ^^^  ''^"S^*  ™y  ^a°<i  a"d  gave  it  a  squeeze 
as  If  hed  have  crushed  my  Bngers  in.  I  knew  it  was  Jim  Of 
course,  I'd  expecteK^  him  to  be  there,  but  wasn't  sure  if  ^'d  be 
able  to  work  it.  We  didn't  speak,  but  started  to  walk  over  to 
where  two  horses  were  standing,  with  a  man  holding  'em  K 
was  pretty  dark,  but  I  could  see  Rainbow's  staSstTn  his 
forehead  It  was-the  only  white  he  had  about  him.  Of  course 
It  yas  Warngal  that  was  holding  them. 

We  must.  dnnV»lo-VianU  t«tt  l,^-«-  >  _u: t-        /  i.  ., 

__  x, .-1, — ", — :"  — ••*  "V  ""i=c,  wiiispurs  Jim,  Tor  a  mile 
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nn^.i^'^i^^®'^  "P'  ^"''  I  mounted  behind  him.  Starlight  was 
^n-n^;^"^  '5  *,  ^f  °"^i  T^«  half-caste  disappeared  he  was 
Kf  1°  \^%^*'t,for  a  few  days  and  send  us  the  news.  Jimt 
horse  went  offas  if  he  had  only  ten  stone  on  his  back  instead 
?o  futni\ht  fi^«-^"d-twenty  And  we  were  free  !  Lord  Godi 
to  think  that  men  can  be  such  fools  as  ever  to  do  anything  of 

whin  ^r  *'""  ""^^i^"^  ^"^S"^  <^hat  puts  their  libertyfn  danger 
when  there  s  such  a  world  outsid.  of  a  gaol  wall-suSi  a 
heaven  on  earth  as  long  as  a  man's  youn?  and  stronl  and 

T^I^ip  «'  ^f  ^'"^f  °i  '-"Jy^^  "'^"'  i^  ^  «o"^^trf  like  this  kuW 
I  do  the  hrst  crooked  thing  again  if  I  had  iy  life  to  live  over 

WTlkj'"^}''^\  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  know  now? 
sit  still  and  let  a  snake  sting  me,  knowing  I  shoullbe  deS 

L  ^h^^  ^M "" '  A"^  °^^°'«  ^°«1  «"0"gh  to  do  one  that'll  do 
the  other.  Men  and  women  don't  know  this  in  time  that's 
fwTl''^  '*'  they  won't  believe  half  they're  told  by  thenJ 
that  do  know  and  wish  'em  weU.  They  run  on  hoed Ss  and 
obstinate,  too  proud  to  take  advice,  till  tLy  do  as  we  d  d     The 

ZS^of  tteokXt  rnPa^y-P^-^''^^  ^"^  "^^^  -^• 


h  ;; 
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CHAPTER  XX 

What  a  different  feel  from  prison  air  the  fresh  night  breeze 
had  as  we  swept  along  a  lonely  outside  track  !  The  stars  were 
out,  though  the  sky  was  cloudy  now  and  tht^n,  and  the  big 
torest  trees  looked  strange  in  the  broken  light.  It  was  so  lone 
since  Id  seen  any.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  a  new  worll 
JNone  of  us  spoke  for  a  bit.  Jim  pulled  up  at  a  small  hut  by  the 
roadside ;  it  looked  like  a  farm,  but  there  was  not  much  show 
of  crops  or  anything  about  the  place.  There  was  a  tumble- 
down old  barn,  with  a  strong  door  to  it,  and  a  padlock;  it 
seemed  the  only  building  that  there  was  any  care  taken  about 
A  man  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  and  looked  out. 

^  Look  sharp,'  says  Jim.    '  Is  the  horse  all  right  and  fit  1 ' 
J^  It  enough  to  go  for  the  Hawkesbury  Guineas.     I  was  up 
and  fed  him  three  hours  ago.     He's ' 

'Bring  him  out,  and  be  hanged  to  you,'  says  Jim  :  « we've  no 
time  for  chat. 

The  man  went  straight  to  the  barn,  and  after  a  minute  or 

jji  j"^j  ^H*.,*^°^^V"*^®s^°^e  I'd  ridden  from  Gippsland 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  readv  to  Jump  out  of  his  skin.  Jim 
leaned  forward  and  put  something  into  his  hand,  which  pleased 
Inm,  tor  he  held  my  rein  and  stirrup,  and  then  said— 

An  ??•     •    ^^  *  ^°"^  '''^^?"  *°  yo"''  as  we  rode  away. 

All  this  time  Starlight  had  sat  on  his  horse  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  a  good  bit  away.  When  we  started  he  rode  alongside  of 
us.  We  were  soon  in  a  pretty  fair  hand-gallop,  and  we  kept  it 
up.  AH  our  horses  were  good,  and  we  bowled  along  as  if  we 
were  going  to  ride  for  a  week  without  stopping. 

mat  a  ride  it  was  !  It  was  a  grand  night,  ^.nyway  I  thought 
so.  1  blessed  the  stars,  I  know.  Mile  after  milt,  and  still  the 
horses  seemed  to  go  all  the  fresher  the  farther  they  went.  I 
felt  1  could  ride  on  that  way  for  ever.  As  the  hoKies  pulled  and 
snorted  and  snatched  at  their  bridles  I  felt  as  happy  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life.  Mile  after  mile  it  was  all  thn  sa,n«  •  w«  onuU 
near  Ivauibow  snorting  from  time  to  time  and  see  his  star  move 
as  he  tossed  up  his  head.  We  had  many  a  night  ride  after  to- 
gether, but  that  was  the  best.    We  had  laid  it  out  to  make  for 
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ever  le 'had  worcl%ha\\hto:st  ^t  c^^^^^^    '  ^'''  ^-^  ^^-n- 

within  a  hundred  miles  woiTKehonin^l''^  ^T^  <^-''°°P«'' 
he  was  lucky  enough  toXon  nn  .;nP  ^/*'IP';T°*'°'^  i"  case 
notorious  Starlight     His  nSn?p  h„fl  f  ""^  the  Marstons  or  the 

one's  mouth  before/and  woufd  be  a  HtH?;iP''t*^^.  ^""J°  ^^"^'y 
done  with  him  *  ^^^*'®  ™°''®  before  they  were 

got'lXeTeady^^Tr  u^?o  keen'da'Jk  •°"/'^  \^-^^'-  ^"^  ^^  ^ad 
clear  off.    Therel  never  any 'fef  t  trnl^^   ^  b^<^'  /"  ^^se  we  got 

teooT^sf^^rt^^e^ 

TaftVs^r '  teVottll^^^^^^ 

swore,  and  said  h^woSd  catch  hfs  d;n;h^  Starlight  cursed  and 
laughed  ;  it  was  the  first  time  we'Lnf^f^^^^^  ''^^'*-  ^^^"  ^'«  '^IJ 
My  heart  was  too  full  to  tX'^'thtri*^^^''''?^.^^  ^^'^  «"*• 
of  being  out  of  that  cu?sPd  n^r  ^^^  ^^"»^'  ^^^h  the  thought 
with  the  free  bush  breeze  filFinHw'^  ^^^.^^^  r •?  ^^''^^  ^stin, 
I'd  lived  in  all  my  lif?Xp  ^n£  '^  ^'T^'  ^°^  <^*»«  ^^-^e  forest 
and  as  for  wharmiiht  come  X '''"''"f^Tr'.  ^  ^^^^  ^^«  ^  king, 

than  a  schoolboy  has  of  hS  next  v3k'i  ^^^  ''?  T'^  ^^°"?'^^ 
of  his  holidays  It  milhJ  potJI  ^  ^^f^^r""^  ^<^  the  beginning 
by  the  headland  ra^ef  him  Town  "^4  ^'  ^  *°^^  ^^«  °fd  horsf 
I^J^as    living   ^.^n'i^^^^Tll^-.'^ 

all  night  from  track  to  tmot  J^t^  I-  .   "**"  "^^e^  ridmg 

Jim  seemed  to  knSw  the  countr?^fn  !^''  ''""'/"^  by  guesswork^ 
us  father  and  he  had  been  abn„7f  i  general  way,  and  he  told 
dealing  and  so  oxj  For  the  "ast  v--  ^  ^«^^,^tely,  cattle- 
pretty  fair  beaten  road  thoLhfVl  ''''  f?  "^^  ^^^  ^een  on  a 
It  w^  one  of  the  old  mkil  tra!t  n^oT^?^  '"^"'^  ^'^^^  on  it. 
knocked  away  all  the^?rffic  Sn^a  V'^I'k  "T.^?^*^*^  ^^^^s  had 
good  big  houses.  Ull  kept  and  W  if  ?  />  .^^^  ^""«  ^'^^  been 
them  wire  empty  w  th  Sen  t  .^  ''''  ^^^S""  *^^"-  ^ow  lots  of 
others  were  just  good  enCi^^^^^  ^"in^i 

them,  and  make  f  livirrbf  cStivlnnf^Pl^^^V^^^^  ^'^^  i« 
on  the  Rlv     Wi..J\„r^  .HT  cultivating  a  bit  and  sellinff  ^r,  t 
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horse-racing  line,  a  little  in  the  prize-fighting  line— enough  to 
have  hia  nose  broken,  and  was  fond  of  talking  about  '  pugs '  as 
he'd  known  intiraato~a  little  in  the  farming  and  carrying  line, 
a  little  in  every  line  that  meant  a  good  deal  of  gassing,  drinking, 
and  idling,  and  miKuty  little  hard  work.  He'd  a  decent,  indus- 
trious little  wife,  about  forty  times  too  good  for  him,  and  the 
girls,  Bella  and  Maddie,  worked  well,  or  else  he'd  have  been 
walking  about  the  country  with  a  swag  on  his  back.  They 
kept  him  and  the  house  too,  like  many  another  man,  and  he  took 
all  the  credit  of  it,  and  ordered  them  about  as  if  he'd  been  the 
best  and  straightest  man  in  the  land.  If  he  made  a  few  pounds 
now  and  then  '  )d  drop  it  on  a  horse-race  before  he'd  had  it  a 
week.  They  were  gl  id  enough  to  see  us,  anyhow,  and  made  us 
comfortable,  after  a  fashion.  Jim  had  brought  fresh  clothes, 
and  both  of  us  had  stopped  on  the  road  and  rigged  ourselves 
out,  so  that  we  didn't  look  so  queer  as  men  just  out  of  tlie  jug 
mostly  do,  with  their  close-shaved  faces,  cropped  heads,  and 

Erison  clothes.  Starlight  had  brought  a  false  moustache  with 
im,  which  he  stuck  on,  so  that  he  looked  as  much  like  a  swel. 
as  ever.  W'arrigal  had  handed  him  a  small  parcel,  which  he 
brought  with  him.  just  as  we  started ;  and,  with  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  some  notes  and  gold  in  his  pocket,  he  ate  his  breakfast, 
and  chatted  away  with  the  girls  as  if  he'd  only  ridden  out  for  a 
day  to  have  a  look  at  the  country. 

Our  horses  were  put  in  the  stable  and  well  looked  to,  you 
may  be  sure.  The  man  that  straps  a  cross  cove's  horse  don't 
go  short  of  his  half-crown— two  or  three  of  them,  maybe.  We 
made  a  first-rate  breakfast  of  it ;  what  with  the  cold  and  the 
wet  and  not  being  used  to  riding  lately,  we  were  pretty  hungry, 
and  tired  too.  We  intended  to  camp  there  that  day,  and  be 
off  again  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

Of  course  we  ran  a  bit  of  a  risk,  but  not  as  bad  as  we  should 
by  riding  in  broad  daylight.  The  hills  on  the  south  were  wild 
and  rangy  enough,  but  there  were  all  sorts  of  people  about  on 
their  business  in  the  daytime ;  and  of  course  any  of  them  would 
know  with  one  look  that  three  men,  all  on  well-bred  horses, 
riding  right  across  country  and  not  stopping  to  speak  or  make 
free  with  any  one,  were  likely  to  be  'on  the  cross'— all  the  more 
if  the  police  were  making  particular  inquiries  about  them. 
We  were  all  armed,  too,  now.  Jim  had  seen  to  that.  If  we  were 
caught,  we  intended  to  have  a  flutter  for  it.  We  were  not 
going  back  to  Berrima  if  we  knew  it. 

So  we  turned  in,  and  slept  as  if  we  were  never  going  to 
wake  again.  We'd  had  a  glass  of  grog  or  two,  nothing  to 
hurt,  though  ;  and  the  food  and  one  thing  and  another  made 
us  sleep  like  tops.  Jim  was  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  we 
didn't  take  off  our  clothes.  Our  horses  were  kept  saddled,  too. 
TTitxt  vn-=  wiiQico  uii  xjiiviL  jiciuts,  miu  umy  tno  uics  oui;  oi  tneir 
mouths-;-we  could  have  managed  without  the  bits  at  a  pinch — 
everything  ready  to  be  out  of  the  house  in  one  minute,  and  in 
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Well,  [  hope  we  shan't,  any  of  ua  he  shnn^     i  '..  ,«  « 
while/  says  he,  rather  slow  liL     ^sl^^^i-^TJZ^ 
and  worse  to  come  :  but  wfiVo  in  ,>  ;,».  *.o.  'i    ^  airaid, 

ga/h"mou"r'^  pLS^'Ju  f  ''™^'f  '!'9"8l'  he  wasn't  in  a  very 

tend  fun'of°.'fl't-'  j'  B«>^-l»<'king  pair  they  wS^too,  M  of 
Mes  they  laulhed  S    ■tT''  T  "^'^  Pf,rti<="l"  what 'sort  of 

evEg  &e  l'"s?arted"%tv^"«  *  ^^'  "^  ^"'^  ^i^^  "«  that 
s  ueiore  we  started.     Ihey  came  down  into  the  parlour 
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where  our  tea  was,  dressed  out  in  their  best  and  looking  very 
grand,  as  I  thought,  particularly  as  we  hadn't  seen  the  sight  of 
so  much  as  a  woman's  bonnet  and  shawl  for  months  and 
months. 

'Well,  Mr.  Marston,'  says  the  eldest  girl,  Bella,  to  Jim,  'we 

didn  t  expect  you  d  travel  this  way  with  friends  so  soon.    Why 

Ki   9*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^®'^  ^^^®  ^^^  everything  comfort- 

£1016  r 

'Wasn't  sure  about  it,'  says  Jim,  'and  when  you  ain't  it's 
safest  to  hold  your  tongue.  There's  a  good  many  things  we  all 
do  tliat  don  t  want  talking  about.' 

'I  feel  certain,  Jim,'  says  Starlight,  with  his  soft  voice  and 
pleasant  smile,  which  no  woman  as  I  ever  saw  could  fight  against 
long,  that  any  man's  secret  would  be  safe  with  Miss  Bella  I 
would  trust  her  with  my  life  freely— not  that  it's  worth  a  great 

CI6&1I1 

^    '  Oh  !  Captain,'  says  poor  Bella,  and  she  began  to  blush  quite 
innocent  like,  'you  needn't  fear ;  there  ain't  a  girl  from  Shoal- 
haven  to  Albury  that  would  let  on  which  way  you  were  heading 
if  they  were  to  offer  her  all  the  money  in  the  country.' 

'Not  even  a  diamond  necklace  and  earrings?  Think  of  a 
lovely  pendant,  a  cross  all  brilliants,  and  a  brooch  to  match,  mv 
dear  girl.'  '     "' 

'I  wouldn't  "come  it," unless  I  could  get  that  lovely  horse  of 
yours,  says  the  youngest  one,  Maddie ;  'but  I'd  do  anything  in 

iir  T?  ,^  ,*°  ^^*^®  ^^^-  ^^'^  *^®  greatest  darling  I  ever  saw. 
Wouldn  t  he  look  stunning  with  a  side-saddle  ?  I've  a  great 
mind  to  "duff"  him  myself  one  of  these  days.' 

'You  shall  have  a  ride  on  Rainbow  next  time  we  come,'  says 
Starlight.  •  I've  sworn  never  to  give  him  away  or  sell  him,  that 
IS  as  long  as  Im  alive ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  leave 
him  to  you  in  my  will.' 

'How  do  you  mean?'  says  she,  quite  excited  like. 
Why,  if  I  drop  one  of  these  fine  days— and  it's  on  the  cards 
any  time— you  shall  have  Rainbow ;  but,  mind  now,  you're  to 
promise  me  —here  he  looked  very  grave—'  that  you'll  neither 
sell  him,  nor  lend  him,  nor  give  him  away  as  long  as  you  live.' 

Oh  !  you  don't  mean  it,'  savs  the  girl,  jumping  up  and  clap- 
ping her  hands;  'Id  sooner  have  him  than  anything  I  ever 
saw  m  the  world.  Oh  !  I'll  take  such  care  of  him.  I'll  feed  him 
and  rub  him  over  myself ;  only  I  forgot,  I'm  not  to  have  him 
before  you  re  dead.    It's  rather  rough  on  you,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'Not  a  bit,'  says  Starlight ;  'we  must  all  go  when  our  time 
comes.  If  anything  happens  to  me  soon  he'll  be  young  enough 
to  carry  you  for  years  yet.  And  you'll  win  all  the  ladies'  hackney 
prizes  at  the  shrews.' 

'Oh  !  I  couldn't  take  him.' 

'  But  you  must  now.  I've  promised  him  to  you,  and  though  I 
am  a— well— an  indifferent  character,  I  lever  go  back  on  mv 
word.  '' 
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'Haven't  you  anything  to  give  me,  Captain?'  says  Bella- 
you  re  in  such  a  generous  mind.'  ^  ' 

'I  must  bring  you  something,' says  he,  'next  time  we  call 
What  shall  It  be  ?  Now's  the  time  to  ask.  I'm  like  the  f^llnw 
m  the  Arabian  Mghts  the  slave  of  the  r?ng- your  nW 
Here  he  took  the  girl's  hand,  and  pretending  to  look  at  a"me 
she  wore  took  it  up  and  kissed  it!^  It  wasn't  a  very  ugly  iSf 
neither     '  What  will  you  have,  Bella  ? '  ^    ^^  ^"^^ 

1,-ffi      i-   !i''i'^^f?''  ^"^^  ^^'*>''  «^e  said,  pretending  to  look  a 
it  once5'  '"P^°''  ^  "^^^  ^'  ^""  ^'^  *°^  ^  good  thing 

reg'Sade^a^roVo^lit  ^^^^^'-^^0^  and,  quite  solemn  and 

'It's  yours,'  he  said,  '  within  a  month.  If  I  cannot  conveni- 
ently call  and  present  it  in  person.  111  send  it  by  a  sure  hand  as 
they  used  to  say  ;  and  now,  Jim,  boot  and  saddle '  ' 

Ihe  horses  were  out  by  this  time;  the  groom  was  walkine 
Rainbow  up  and  down ;  he'd  put  a  regular  french-poUsh  on  h^ 

SiTf  h«  fL°^\^.T^  ^^'  ^^''"'^^  ^''  «««k  and  chawing  h  s 
b  t  as  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to  start  for  the  Bargo  Town 

fng  ai  dm  '^^  "^^^  ''^^^^"^  ^^'^  *^°  ^°^^««'  ^^<=  lo^k 

'  My  word  ! '  he  said  '  that's  a  real  picture  of  a  horse  •  he's 

too  good  for  a-well-these  roads ;  he  ought  to  be  in  Sidney 

carrving  some  swell  about  and  never  knowing  what  a  d^v? 

And  fe^S^  ^'^l'  }'''}  ^?  ^  1'^''^^'  out-and-outrr  to  look  aU 
And  they  tell  me  his  looks  is  about  the  worst  of  him     Well- 

wrsLS  '  Her«  ?1^'  W  '^^^i  ^''J^^^^'  ^"  ^^-d  before 
lives  Km  Thev'll  ^t  li  ™n  '  ^nd  coaches,  and  them  as 
lives  oy  em.     Iney  11  miss  the  old  coaching  system  some  dav— 

Z;?t°'JllT'^-  ^^^i^  ^'^^  ""''^  ^^^'^  railwIysTheXta^in' 
about-all  steam  and  hurry-scurry  ;  it  starves  the  country ' 

R„,-,T  "^i^S  Jonathan,^ says  Starlight,  throwing  his  leg  over 
Rainbow,  and  chucking  the  old  groom  a  sovereign  'The  times 
have  never  been  half  as  good  as  In  the  old  coaching  days  beW 
we  ever  smelt  a  funnel  in  New  South  Wales.  lutTh'ereW 
Sondbgla'^''*  ^'''  ""''  *^"-^^  ""^  ^°-«*^--  STeVre  worth 

wit^'hk  W^f  1  ^"'"''^  *"?  *^^  ^^rl«.  and  Rainbow  sailed  off 
m  nH7.f%v?^*'^''l  ^*'^'  springy  stride.  He  always  put  me  in 
seen  anv  hlT  ^  T^  «aw  at  Mulgoa,  near  Penrfthf  I'd  neve? 
seen  any  before.  My  word  !  how  one  of  them  sailed  over  a 
farmer's  wheat  paddock  fence.    He'd  been  inThere  all  niSit 

aSd  fl^w  VhH :  birr  ^' '''''  "p  '""i  "^^^^  f-  ^^  ?--; 

«uu  new  It  like  a  bird.  I  never  saw  any  horse  have  the  fthia 
action,  only  Rambow.  You  couldn't,  Hm  him  o  "^  il  V.!!/^."^! 
tne  same  the  end  of  the  day  as  the  "beginning  iFhriiaS 
cfcf  «h  '^^^^l^ght's  hands  as  a  colt  he'S  have^been  a  second- 
class  racehorse,  and  wore  out  his  life  among  touts  and  ringmen 
He  was  better  where  he  was.    Off  we  went;  what  a  rT we 
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had  that  night!  Just  as  weU  we'd  fed  and  rested  before  we 
sterted,  else  we  should  never  have  held  out.    All  that  niX  W 

nelr^«  Sh^oiir'^  ^''P  ^T^'  ^  ^^^^  °^  *^«  ^^^^  was  ^ou^hi 
near  the  bhoalhaven  country,  across  awful  deep  cullies  with  a 
regular  chmb-up  the  other  side,  like  the  side  of  a  EoSse  Through 
dismal  ironbai^  forests  that  looked  as  black  by  night  as  Sfll 
the  tree-trunks  were  cast-iron  and  the  leaves  gun-metel  The 
night  wasn't  as  dark  as  it  mi^ht  have  been,  but  now  and  ajtain 
there  was  a  storm,  and  the  wLle  sky  turned  as  blmS  as  a  wdf? 
throat  as  father  used  to  say.  We  got  a  few  knocks  and  scTanes 
T^^r\  *^1,*r^ft  but,  partly  through  the  horses  being  pretty 
clever  m  their  kind  of  way,  and  having  sharpish  evesieht  3 

tZ„°.r'r  P'^^,  '^T^^'  ^<^'«o"«  "««  talkiCsoTeSes  I 
toought  Jim  must  lose  his  way.  Starlight  told  us  he'd  mS^e  u» 
his  mind  that  we  were  going  round  and  round,  and  wouU  fetcE 

I  can  steer  by  the  stars.    Look  at  the  Southern  Cross  tle^-e 
you  keep  him  somewhere  on  the  right  shoulder  and  von'llnnlf 

"''' Yoi^rVnoT^  °^.*^k"*  black  ra^nge  .hS^'oidtc^/m^V^ 
You  re  not  going  to  be  so  mad  as  to  call  at  your  own  nlace 

Jim,  are  you  ?   says  he.     '  Goring's  sure  to  havergreXund  o^ 

'  Tnl^nM  "h  f  'r  S"  hare  makes  for  her  oS  form"  "^  °' 

Trust  old  dad  for  that,'  says  Jim  :  'he  knows  Dick  and  vn„ 

are  on  the  grass  again.    He'll  meet  us  before  wrget  to  the  pface 

and  have  fresh  horses.    I'll  bet  he's  -ot  a  chan  orfwn  fLf  ^ 

s'pot^Th^e'rii"  n^  ^^P^i^  they'a?etTe  handy  tt'dd 
father.'      ^     be  mighty  clever  if  they  get  on  the  blinS  side  of 

•Well,  we  must  chance  it,  I  suppose,'  I  said  :  *  but  we  were 

ni  t^Z^^>      H^'^S^?^/°^  the  other  way  this  blessed  minute 
I U  go  bail,  says  Jim.    '  Most  of  the  coves  that  bolt  from  Ber 

RSfphnf-  ^^^'^  *^'  T^^^""^  ^°^  *°  g«*  ^«ross  the  border  into 

'So  they  are  in  some  ways ;  I  wouldn't  mind  if  we  were  back 
there  again  'I  said.  'There's  worse  places  than  Melbourne  W 
once  we  get  to  the  Hollow  and  thafll  be  some  ^me  to-day  we 
may  take  It  easy  and  spell  for  a  week  or  two.  Ho^  t JeVH 
wonder  what  the  deuce  has  become  of  us '  ^ 

Ihe  night  was  long,  and  that  cold  that  Jim's  beard  was  froze 
as  stiff  as  a  board  ;  but  I  sat  on  my  horse,  I  declai  toTeaX 
ri  YnZ"  ^«l<^.^°y^hing  but  pleasure  and  comfor?  to  thfnkTf 
was  loose  again     You've  seen  a  dog  that's  been  chained  ud 
Well,  when  he's  let  loose,  dnn'f.  h«  .r,.  ®h^„^;^~-_j  _.  ?^"    ,  "P.* 

over  everything  and  into  everytlT  ^rthat-k^ntxTyrm^gli  Wm? 
Hell  jump  mto  wator  or  over  a  fence,  and  turn  Se  for 
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nothing  He's  mad  with  joy  and  the  feeling  of  bein^  off  th« 
Cham ;  he  can't  hardly  keep  from  barking  tiB  he's  hoarse  a„d 
un     T^^n^'lfrf  ^^^  over  everything  tillle's  winded  aTd'doSe 

Well  a  man's  just  like  that  when  he's  been  on  the  chain 

?o  frr*J''"'.r^°"f,'°  '^''^^'  *^o"?^  I've  seeS  foreign  fellows 
do  that  when  tKeir  collar  was  unbuckled  :  but  he  fSf  the  verv 
same  thmgs  in  his  heart  as  that  dog  does/you  tSke  my  word  for 

So,  as  I  said,  though  I  was  sitting  on  a  horse  all  that  Inn., 
cold  winter's  night  through,  and  hal  to  mind  my  eye  a  bit  fo? 

heU°:tu1hatVuoh'  "°.^  '^'  ^anging.branch^efl  felt'S? 
XVheTZ  niVh/^»«  ^^"^  my  courage  rise  that  I  didn't  care 
wnether  the  night  was  going  to  turn  into  a  snowstorm  like  we'd 
been  m  Kiandra  way,  or  whether  we'd  have  a  dozen  riverl  to 

top  o(  an  ironbark  tree,  with  all  his  stern  saifs  soreLd  m  th« 
sailors  say,  and  into  the  branches  of  another,  li>W  as  bi,r  a? 
an  eagle-liawk.    Axid  then  we'd  come  round  tl«  "Irnor  of  ^ 

ihllVT''  ""j"""  ^  '"">."'«  ""''•''le  of  a  mob  of  wild  horses 
that  had  come  down  from  the  mountain  to  feed  at  nio^ht     H™ 

it  made  me  shiver  a  bit.    Now  I  didn'f  nnr!     r  ^^neard  it, 

^ j-L-i  I     1  1        .  "  .   .  .J-'""  -I-  Ulan  t  care.    1  was  a  rifKcnafa+^ 

TZL^tll''^  I'l?''^  ^'''^.  "'"^^«'  *^^  ^as  likely  to  do  worse'"  But 
JoTuJSTeS'afuifS  aTJilelr  "  "^  """  -•^"  ^  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Daylight  broke  when  we  were  close  up  to  the  Black  Ranire 
^IVr^t'  ^  ^'^f^.^^  }^f  1^"«  but  nothing  to  sStffy.  ffi 
If  nn  f  ^\^?u\  *^^*>^  °^^^  *he  Gap  anS  dowl  info  a  little 
flat  on  a  creek  that  ran  the  same  way  as  ours  did 

Jim  had  managed  for  father  and  Warrigal  to  meet  us  some- 
where near  here  with  fresh  horses.  There  was  an  old  shepWdl 
nettles  '^^^t^y'^'^^^^^^ost  layered  with  marsh-mallows  and 
^n,,ffirf;  o^  ^  ''u^''  ^T^""  *^^  ^*<'«P  ^'•ack  a  dog  came  up 
^om&g"'  KTa's  C?ib'°^*  *^^  '^^'^  '^^  «*--  -  i^  ^e'd  los? 

f  J  f?"^  "^^'Ju  ^^,*i*"»  ^°°'®'  Ji"^>'  «ays  Starlight.  '  It's  quite  a 
treat  to  see  the  old  scamp  again.  Well,  old  min,'  he  says^to  the 
dog  how  s  all  getting  on  at  the  Hollow  ? '  The  do(?  came  rieht 
up  to  Emnbow  and  rubbed  against  his  fetlock!  anS  fuSped  ud 
two  or  three  times  to  see  if  he  could  touch  his  rider  fie  was 
almost  going  to  bark,  he  seemed  that  glad  to  see  him  Td 

Dad  was  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  hut  smoking,  iust  the  same 

W«!  ""^'  ^^°'^  ^'  ^""^^  "^  1^^*  ^i'"^-  He  was  hoIdSg  two  IrSh 
horses,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  see  them.    Horses  Ire  horses 

t^t^^-'L^""^^^  "'J'"^  ^^  i^  o"^  t^o-  We  must  have  ridden  a 
fiighf  '"'^''  '^^'  ^^^^*'  ^^^  ^*  ^^'^  ^^  b^d  as  a  hundred  by 
Father  came  a  step  towards  us  as  we  jumped  off  Bv 
nriffell7o^*n'' ''F^^  ^'l^  '}!?.^T^  ^^  ^^^  th'L  cold  tha?i 
aTdtf^coStabl^  sm"o\V  '^'  ''  '  '^^'  ^  ^'  '"^  <>-  P^'P- 

for  Wm"'  ^hT'"'  ^^'^  n^^°.'  ^  '""''  ^«  "^^y^'  P^'^^ty  pleasant 
tor  him.  Glad  to  see  you.  Captain,  once  more.  It's  been  lone- 
some work-nobody  but  mo  and  Jii^  and  Warriffal  thSik  J t 
bear  with  a  sore  head  half  his  time.  I'd  aS^o  VX^nto  him 
once  or  twice,  and  I  should  too  only  for  hisTeing  your  prope^rty 

.'  Thank  you,  Ben,  I'll  knock  his  head  off  m^soif  „„ 
get  settiea  a  bit.    Warrigal's  not  a  bad  boy,  butTgood  dea 
a  Rocky  Mountain  mule ;  he's  no  good  unless  he's  knocked 
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about  once  a  month  or  so,  only  he  doesn't  like  any  one  but  me  to 

hJA^^l^u^^J^}^  u^^"^*  f  "','^*^  °^''  ^^5^3  father.    'He  told  me 

?h«  h^  u^  ^^'-J"]^  u°'^  ^^^''^  *h«  ^'^^  grows-on  the  left  of 
the  road.  He  said  he'd  get  you  a  fresh  horse,  so  as  he  could 
take  Rambow  back  to  the  Hollow  the  long  way  round  ' 
.  Sure  enough  after  we)i  just  got  well  on  the  road  again  War- 
rigal  comes  quietly  out  from  behind  a  big  granite  boulder  and 
shows  himself,  rfe  was  riding  Bilbah,  ani  leading  a  well  b?ed 
good^lookmg  chestnut.  He  was  one  of  the  young  ones  out  of 
the  Hollow.  He'd  broken  him  and  got  him  qufet.  f  remembered 
when  I  was  there  first  spotting  him  as  a  yearling  I  kn^w  the 
blaze  down  his  face  and  his  three  white  legs 

T}Z^OTVTP\°^  ^P^^^  ^'^^  *^^°^«  down  the  bridle. 
Then  he  leads  the  chestnut  up  to  where  Starlight  was  standing 
smoking  and  throws  himself  down  at  his  feet,  bursting  out 
crying  Tikea  chik.  He  was  just  like  a  dog  that  had  foufd  Ws 
master  again  He  kept  ooking  up  at  Starlight  just  1  ke  a  dog 
does,  an(r smiling  and  going  on  just  as  if  he  never  expected  to 
'^^.  aTS  ^x?°°^.  *^,?S  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^''P^^^^^  ^^ 
hr-J^tr  ^^*'"g*l'  ^^y^  Starlight,' very  careless  like,  «so  you've 
brought  me  a  horse,  I  see.  You've  been  a  very  good  boy  ^Take 
Rambow  round  the  long  way  into  the  Hollow  l.ook  after  him 
whatever  you  do,  or  I'll  murder  you.  Not  that  he's  done  S 
arjythmgnear  It:  but  had  enough  for  one  ride,  poor  old  man 

?n  ^r  R-iri!  '  ??  t^^^f^  .^'»^  «^ddle,  and  Wrrrigal  hopped 
on  to  Bilbah,  and  led  off  Rainbow,  who  tossed  his  head  and 
trotted  away  as  if  he'd  lots  to  spare,  and  hadn't  had  twelve 
hours  under  saddle;  best  part  without  a  halt  or  a  bait  I've 
seen  a  few  good  'uns  m  my  time,  but  I  never  saw  the  horse  that 
was  a  patch  on  Rainbow,  take  him  all  round. 

;.W  F^'l)  '  ?''^  ''^^'"'  *S^?'  ^""^  *«"  ^^iles,  and  somewhere 
about  eight  o  clock  we  pulled  up  at  home-at  home.  Aileen 
knew  we  were  coming,  and  ran  out  to  meet  us.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  me,  and  kissed  and  cried  over  me  for  ever  so  long 
before  she  took  any  notice  of  Stariight,  who'd  got  down  and  wa! 
ooking  another  way.  '  Oh !  my  boy,  ^y  boy,' she  said"  'Tne^e? 
tliought  to  see  you  again  for  years     How  tl  in  you%  ^otand 

KVout'V^T  ^1^°^-  •  ^""'^«  "°*  ^^'  your'dd  self  atal 
iJut  you  re  m  the  bush  again  now,  by  God's  blessing     We  mui 

hide  you  better  next  time.    I  declare  I  begin  to  feel  |uite  wiSed 

^''^  w  n  ^  ''°,"^d  ^«^'^  <^he  police  myself.'  ^  '^' 

Well  spoken,  Miss  Marston,'  said  Starlight,  just  lifting  his 

lady ,  but  he  was  the  same  to  all  women.  He  treated  them  all 
ll^^i^A^^^  «^«l«  ••^^P^.^*^  «f  «^^^»ner  as  if  they  were  ducliossej  : 
^»'^  V  "'"'  »-"""^.oi"  simple— it  made  no  odds  to  him.  '  We 
must  have  your  assistance  if  we're  to  do  any  good  Though 
whether  it  wpuldn;t  be  more  prudent  on  you?  pa??  to  cut  us  f  11 
dead,  beginning  with  your  father,  I  shouldn't  like  to  sa^' 
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Aileen  looked  at  him,  burprised  and  angry  like  for  a  second 
Inen  she  says — 

'Captain  Starlight,  it'.,  too  late  now;  but  words  can  never 
tell  how  I  hate  and  despise  the  whole  thing.    My  love  for  Dick 

got  the  better  of  my  reason  for  a  bit,  but  I  could Whv 

how  pale  you  look  ! '  ^' 

He  was  growing  pa'- ,  and  no  mistake.  He  had  been  ill  for  a 
bit  betore  he  left  Bei  .ma,  though  he  wouldn't  give  in.  and  the 
ride  was  rather  too  much  for  him,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  down 
he  tumbles  m  a  dead  faint.  A ileen  rushed  over  and  lifted  up  his 
head.  I  got  some  water  and  dabbed  it  over  him.  After  a  bit  he 
came  to.  He  raises  himself  on  his  elbo\\ ,  and  looks  at  Aileen 
Inen  he  smiles  quietly  and  says — 

'I'm  quite  ashamed  of  myself.  I'm  growing  as  delicate  as  *i 
young  lady.    I  hope  I  haven't  given  you  m  vich  trouble.' 

When  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  verandah  ha  quite 
staggered,  showing  he  was  that  weak  as  he  could  hardly  walk 
without  help.  ^ 

'I  ^shall    be   all    right,'  he    said,   'after   a   week's   riding 

'And  where  are  you  going  when  you  leave  this  place?'  she 
Q  ^i  -ar  7  ^®X  ^^^'",»»:id  my  brothtiB  never  can  live  in  New 
bouth  Wales  r^  ,er  all  tha»  1?h?  passed/ 

;  We  must  trv,  at  all  eve  ?  ■ ;,  Miss  Maraton,'  Starlight  answered 
raising  up  his  Tiead  and  looHi-g  )  mud.  'You  will  hear  some- 
thing of  us  before  long. 

We  made  out  that  th^re  wa.:  .  ;jreat  ./Lance  of  our  being  run 
into  at  the  old  place.  Father  won,  on  iii  -,t  with  Crib.  hI  was 
^"i?  -^I^''^  warning  iu  some  v.  ay,  best  known  to  father  him- 
selt,  if  there  was  any  one  about  that  wasn't  the  right  sort  So 
we  went  up  and  went  in. 

Mother  was  inside.  I  thought  it  was  queer  that  she  didn't 
com.3  outside.  She  we.  always  quick  enough  about  that  when  we 
came  borne  before,  day  or  night.  When  I  went  in  I  could  see 
when  ^^-0  got  up  from  her  chair,  that  she  was  weak,  and  looked 
as  If  shed  been  ill.  She  looked  ever  so  much  older,  and  her 
hair  was  h  lot  grayer  than  it  used  to  be. 

She  held  out  her  arms  and  clung  round  my  neck  as  if  I'd 
been  mised  fiora  the  dead.  So  I  was  in  a  kind  of  a  way  But 
she  didn  t  say  mucn,  or  ask  what  I  was  going  to  do  next.  Poor 
soul !  she  knew  It  couldn't  be  much  good  anyway  :  and  that  if 
we  were  hunted  before,  we'd  be  worse  hunted  now.  Those  that 
hadM  t  heard  of  our  little  game  with  the  Momberah  cattle  would 
hear  of  our  getting  out  of  Berrima  Gaol,  which  wasn't  done 
every  day. 

We  hadn't  a  deal  of  time  to  spare,  because  we  meant  to  start 
ott  tor  the  Hollow  that  afternoon,  and  get  there  somo  fimA  in 
trie  iiighfc,  even  if  it  was  late.  Jim  and  dad  knew  the  way  in 
almost  blindfold.  Once  we  got  there  we  could  sleep  for  a  week 
If  we  hked,  and  take  it  easy  all  roads.    So  father  told  mother 
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and  Aileen  straight  that  we'd  come  for  a  good  comfortable  meal 
and  a  rest,  and  we  must  be  off  again. 

'Oh!  father,  can't  Dick  and  Jim  stop  for  a  day? 'cries  out 
AiJeen.  It  does  seem  so  hard  when  we  haven't  seen  Dick  for 
such  a  while ;  and  he  shut  up  too  all  the  time.' 

*  4.U  ^®  Ti^T^^  *°  ^*^®  "^  *^^  *oo*^  *lie  same  as  last  time  ? '  growls 
father  Women  s  never  contented  as  I  can  see.  For  two  pins 
1  wou  dn  t  have  brought  them  this  way  at  all.  1  don't  want  to 
be  making  roads  from  this  old  crib  to  the  Hollow,  only  I  thought 
.)  uu'ft  hke  one  look  at  Dick.'  ""S'lf 

MvVe  must  do  what's  best,  of  course,'  said  poor  Aileen  ;  'but 
loV"' 'tT''®'"^,  ^^'■'^1.°''  "?•  ^*'«  mother  I'm  thinking  of,  you 
iX  r  U""^  ^"^T  ^"""^  4®  *^^^y«  w^kes  up  in  the  night,  and 
calk  !or  Dick,  and  cries  when  she  wakes  up,  you'd  try  to  com- 
fort her  a  bit  more,  father.' 

^«.',Sf '°^°''^^®'' ' '  s^ys  dad  ;  '  why,  what  can  I  do  1  Don't  I  tell 
l?l  "^0  w^i^.^^*  ^®';®  "^^^^  shopped  as  safe  as  anything 
evei_vas?  Will  that  comfort  her,  or  you  either  ?  We're  safe  to- 
daj  because  I  ve  got  telegraphs  on  the  outside  that  the  police 
ca.  V  pass  without  ringing  the  bell-in  a  way  of  speaking.^  But 
you  ^-ee  to-morrow  there'll  be  more  than  one  lot  here,  and  I  want 
to  be  clean  away  before  they  come.' 

t«  J°"  ^°°^  ^^^''  ^*y,^  Aileen;  'but  suppose  they  come  here 
to-morrow  morning  at  daylight,  as  they  dff  last  time,  and  bring 

?rS  i*'^^^^'"  ""'^^  *^^^'  ^°,°*  ^«  ^e  able  to  follow  up  you? 
track  when  you  go  away  to-night  ? '  ^ 

No,  he  won't;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  all  ride  different 
neTth«  T^  "^  ^'  leave  here.  A  good  while  before  we  get 
neai  the  place  where  we  all  meet  we  shall  find  Warrigal  on  the 

Ihere^l  h«^nl'^^T-*^^'  the  Captain  in  by  another  track%nd 

persons  thatMllfi°;>,^"^  ^  ^^^*^^  **^^  ^°«'  *^«  ^^y  t^^ee 
persons  tnat  11  go  m  the  near  way. 

'And  when  shall  we  see— see— any  of  you  again?' 
bomewheres  about  a  month,  I  suppose,  if  we've  luck.    There's 
for  us  ^' P«T  W  ^^*-  1  ^^"'^  ^"*4  «^  *"d  «««  ^^^'  there  is 

olpn^n^Si'^f.^^^^i*^^^'.^."^  *^«"  «^«  «et  to  work  and  laid  a 
breakS  nilV?  *^^  sitting-room  and  set  us  down  our  meal- 
breakfast,  or  whatever  it  was.  It  wasn't  so  bad-corned  beef 
first-rate  potatoes,  fresh  damper,  milk,  butter,  eggs  Tea  of 
Srkit'  v"  S'-^^^/rink  ill  the  bush ;  and  afthough  s^me 
doctors  say  its  no  good,  what  would  bushmen  do  withoSt  it? 
w^r!  f.      .''S  intention  of  stopping  the  whole  night,  though  we 

where  Te^n^pH*?/^  '°~*°  have  one  night's  rest  in  the  old  plaTe 
Where  we  used  to  sleep  so  sound  before.    It  was  no  irood  tfiink. 

Wf.at  wp'^rlTS^f^"^"'*'  ^V''^?  anyhow,  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
RjriSn  •^''r.*^  ^°  "^^  ,*°  ^^^^  o"*  sharp  and  not  be  caught 
sunple  again  hke  we  was  both  last  time.  ^ 

Alter  we  had  our  tea  we  sat  outside  the  verandah,  and  tried 
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to  make  the  best  of  it.    Jim  stayed  inside  with  mother  for  a 
good  while-   she  didn't  leave  her  chair  much  now,  and  sat 
knitting  by  the  hour  together.    There  was  a  great  change  come 
over  her  lately.     She  didn't  seem  to  be  afraid  of  our  gettinc 
caught  as  she  used  to  be,  nor  half  as  glad  or  sorry  about  any- 
thing.   It  seemed  like  as  if  she'd  made  up  her  mind  that  every- 
thing was  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  past  mending.    So  it  was  • 
she  was  right  enough  there.    The  only  one  who  was  in  real  good 
heartland  spirits  was  Starlight.    He'd  come  round  again,  and 
talked  and  rattled  away,  and  made  Aileen  and  Jim  and  me  laueh. 
in  spite  of  everything.    He  said  we  had  all  fine  times  before  us 
now  tor  a  year  or  two  any  way.    That  was  a  good  long  time. 
Alter  that  anything  might  happen.    What  it  would  be  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared.    Life  was  made  up  of  short  bits  :  sometimes  it 
was  hard  luck  •  sometimes  everything  went  jolly  and  well. 
Wed  got  our  liberty  again,  our  horses,  and  a  place  to  go  to. 
where  all  the  police  in  the  country  would  never  find  us.    He  was 
going  in  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.    He,  for  one,  was 
tired  ot  small  adventures,  and  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
name  of  btarlight  a  little  more  famous  before  very  long      If 
JJick  and  Jim  would  take  his  advice-the  advice  of  a  desperate, 
ill-tated  outcast,  but  still  staunch  to  his  friends— they  would 
clear  out,  and  leave  him  to  sink  or  swim  alone,  or  with  such 
associates  as  he  might  pick  up,  whose  destination  would  be  no 
great  matter  whatever  befell  them.    They  could  go  into  hiding 
tor  a  while--make  for  Queensland  and  then  go  into  the  northern 
territory.    There  was  new  country  enough  there  to  hide  all  the 
fellows  that  were  'wanted '  in  New  South  Wales. 

But  why  don't  you  take  your  own  advice?'  said  Aileen 
looking  over  at  Starlight  as  he  sat  there  quite  careless  and 
comfortable-  ooking,  as  if  he'd  no  call  to  trouble  his  head  about 
anything.  Isnt  your  life  worth  mending  or  saving?  Why 
keep  on  this  reckless  miserable  career  which  vou  yourself 
expect  to  end  ill  ? '  ^       ^ 

/-^.y^'^.^sj.™®'  ^iss  Marston,'he  said,  'whether  my  life— 
what  13  left  of  it— is  worth  saving,  I  must  distinctly  answer  that 
It  IS  not.  It  IS  like  the  last  coin  or  two  in  the  gambler's  purse, 
not  worth  troubling  one's  head  about.  It  must  be  flung  on  the 
board  with  the  rest.  It  might  land  a  reasonable  stake.  But  as 
to  economising  and  arranging  details  that  would  surely  be  the 
greatest  folly  of  all. 

I  heard  Aileen  sigh  to  herself.  She  said  nothing  for  a  while  : 
and  then  old  Cnb  began  to  growl.  He  got  up  and  walked  along 
the  track  that  led  up  the  hill.  Father  stood  up,  too,  and  listened 
We  all  did  except  Starlight,  who  appeared  to  think  it  was  too 
much  trouble,  and  never  moved  or  seemed  to  notice. 
^  JPresently  the  dog  came  walking  slowly  back,  and  coiled 
iiimseii  up  again  close  to  Starlight,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  it  didn  t  matter.  We  could  hear  a  horse  coming  along  at 
a  pretty  good  bat  over  the  hard,  rocky,  gravelly  road.     We 
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could  tell  It  was  a  single  horse,  and  more  than  that,  a  barefooted 
one  coming  at  a  hanof-gallop  up  hill  and  down  dale  in  a  careless 
kind  of  manner.  This  wasn't  iTkely  to  be  a  police  trooper.  One 
man  wouldn't  come  by  himself  to  a  place  like  ours  at  night  • 
and  no  trooper,  if  he  did  come,  would  clatter  along  a  hard  track! 
making  row  enough  to  be  heard  more  than  a  mil?  off  on  a  quiet 

Ri1il*?A'^''*'Tf^^^^*^^'■•^.''^^^  S^^  ^""S  knowed  him;  it's 
liilly  the  Boy.    There's  something  up,' 

.offri  ^A  ^®  ^Po'^Q.^e  saw  a  horseman  come  in  sight ;  and  he 
rattled  down  the  stony  track  as  hard  as  he  could  lick  He 
pulled  up  just  opposite  the  house,  close  by  where  we  were 
standing  ^  It  was  a  boy  about  fifteen,  dressed  in  a  ragged  pair 
of  moleskin  trousers,  a  good  deal  too  large  for  him,  but  kept 
straie'ht  by  a  leather  strap  round  the  ^aist.  An  old  cabbage- 
tree  hat  and  a  blue  serge  shirt  made  up  the  rest  of  his  rig 
Boots  he  had  on  but  thev  didn't  seem  to  be  fellows,  and  one 
rusty  spur.  His  hair  was  like  a  hay-coloured  mop,  half-hanging 
over  his  eyes,  which  looked  sharp  enough  to  see  through  a  gum 
tree  and  out  at  the  other  side.  ** 

He  jumped  down  and  stood  before  us,  while  his  horse's  flanks 
heaved  up  and  down  like  a  pair  of  bellows 

Well,  what's  up?'  says  father. 

My  word,  governor,  you  was  all  in  great  luck  as  I 


1  s     .      .)  p- •  "-— >  jv."   ..0,0  ail.  in  ifreat  lucK  as  i  come 

teJf^J^'^J^f  ^^*''  bein'away  with  them  cattle  to  pouTd 
Bobby,  he  don  t  know  a  p'leeceman  from  a  wood-an'-watef  joey 
hed  never  have  dropped  they  was  comin'  here  unless  they'(i 
pasted  up  a  notice  on  the  door.'  ^ 

beSel'^'*^  ^°"  ^""^  '^"*'  ^'"^^'  ^^^^  ^^*^®'''  '^""^  "^^^^'^^  *^®y 
*  Fust  thing  in  the  morning,'  says  the  young  wit,  grinnine  all 
over  his  face  'Won't  thev  be  jolly  well  soil  when  "hey  rides 
thVtoof  rSck.'  ^  *^'^^'^'  '^^'  ^  *^^y  ^'^  ^^''  time^when 
'Which  ones  was  they?'  asks  father,  fillin'  his  pipe  auite 
business-like,  just  as  if  he'd  got  days  to  spare  ^^    ^ 

^ni-  h;!'l  -"^^  fellers  from  Bargo  •  one  of  'em's  a  new  chum- 
Kvite.  ""  °''-*  ft°?'  J"'<^  ^'^^  ^^«k'«-  My  word,  I  thought 
id&y,l)Xold  mT'""^  °  *'^"  ^°^'-^^*  institooshC 

iig»~^^^^^         ^;r^  sikr:  '£n 

onHw^.r""''  evidently -but  can't  you  say  how  Jou  found 
of  us  ? '  '^^'^  ^^'^  ^^'  Majesty's  police  officers  In  pursuit 


'.You're  Cap'n   Starlitrht. 
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in  and  out  of  the  room,  pretending  to  look  for  somethintr  and 
mother  scolding  me.' 

*  Had  they  their  uniform  on  ? '  I  asked. 

'No  fear.  They  thought  we  didn't  tumble,  I  expect:  but  I 
seen  their  horses  hung  up  outside,  both  shod  all  round;  bits 
and  irons  bright.  Stabled  horses,  too,  I  could  swear.  Then  the 
youngest  chap— him  with  the  old  felt  hat— walked  like  this ' 

Here  he  squared  his  shoulders,  put  his  hands  by  his  side,  and 
marched  up  and  down,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  them 
chaps  that  played  at  soldiciin^  in  Barp-'^ 

'There's  no  hiding  the  military  a.,  v  ,  ^  ;,;  .  Billy?'  said 
Starlight.  'That  fellow  was  a  r-nriuVpn.I  iiad'teen  drilled 
lately. 

•  **'^**,--,  ^oj^^er  got  'em  to  £tey,  and  began  to  talk  quite 
mnocent-hke  of  the  bad  characters  there  was  in  the  country 
Ha !  ha  !  It  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Then  they  began  to  talk 
almost  right  out  about  Sergeant  Goring  having  been  away  on 
a  wrong  scent,  and  how  wild  he  was,  and  how  he  wo-^Vi  v,,  ,.v  a' 
btarbghts  mob  to-morrow  morning  at  daylight,  and  some 
pleece  was  to  meet  hiuj  near  Rocky  Flat.  They  didn't  say 
they  was  the  pleece;  that  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  getting 

'How  did  you  get  ti.o  horse?'  says  Jim.  'He's  not  one  of 
yours,  13  he  ? 

'Not  he,'  says  the  boy;  'I  wish  I  had  him  or  the  Ukes  of 
him.    He  belongs  tc  oU  Driver.    I  was  just  workin'  it  how  I'd 
get  out  and  catch  car  old  moke  without  these  chaps  being  fly 
as  I  was  going  to  talligrarph,  when  mother  says  to  me— 
Have  you  fetched  in  the  black  cow  ? " 

'  We  ain't  got  no  black  cow,  but  I  knowed  what  she  meant 
1  says — 

'I' No,  I  couldn't  find  her." 

£  V'?°^.r*^,'^  °^*^  Johnny  Smoker  and  look  for  her  till  you  do 
hnd  her,  if  its  ten  o clock  to-night,    says  mother,  very  fierce. 
Your  father  11  givf;  you  a  fine   arrupin"  if  he  comes  home  and 
there  s  that  cow  lost." 

'So  off  Igoes  and  mans  old  Johnny,  and  clears  out  straight 
for  here.  When  I  came  to  Driver's  I  runs  his  horses  up  into  a 
^ard  niffh  the  angle  of  his  outside  paddock  and  collars  thisUttle 
oss,  and  lets  old  Johnny  go  in  hobbles.  M .  Word,  this  covn 
can  scratch ! '  j  >  » 

'So  it  seems,'  says  Starlight;  'h  Vs  a  sovereigr  for  you 
youngster.  Keep  your  ears  and  eye  ^pen  ,  you'll  a  ays  find 
that  good  information  brings  a  good  price.  I'd  advise  you  to 
keep  away  from  Mr.  Marston,  sen.,  and  people  of  his  sort,  and 
stick  to  vour  wo.  k,  if  I  thought  ther^  v  .s  the  least  earthly 
chance  of  your  doing  so;  but  I  i>ee  plainly  that  vou'rt  ot  cut 
ouu  lor  the  mdustrious,  steady-going  line,' 

♦Not  if  I  know  it,'  said  the  boy ;  'I  want  to  see  life  '  -  re  I 
aie.    1  m  not  going  to  keep  on  milling  and  slaving  day  aii^r  day 
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all  the  year  round.    I'll  cut  it  next  year  as  sure  as  a 
say.  won  t  you  let  me  ride  a  bit  of  the  way  with  ye  t ' 

'Not  a  yard,'  says  father,  who  was  pretty  era  y  by  this 
time ;  you  go  home  again  and  put  tliat  horse  wJ  '>,  you  irot 
hini.  We  dont  want  old  Driver  tracking  and  sw.  .ring  after 
us  because  you  nde  hw  horses  ;  and  keep  off  the  road  as  you  go 

Billy  the  Boy  nodded  his  head,  and  jumping  into  his  saddle, 
rode  ott  ag;im  at  much  about  lUe,  same  pace  he'd  come  at  He 
was  a  reffuinr  reckless  young  devU,  as  bold  as  a  two-year-old 
colt  in  a  branding-yard,  that's  ready  to  jump  at  anything  and 
knock  his  brains  out  against  a  stockyard  post,  just  because  he's 
never  known  any  real  regular  hurt  or  danger,  and  can't  realise 
It.  Ue  as  terrible  cruel  to  horses,  and  would  ruin  a  horse  in 
less  time  than  any  man  or  boy  I  ever  seen.  I  always  thought 
from  the  hrst  that  he  d  come  to  a  bad  end.  Howsoever  he  was 
a  wonderful  chap  to  track  and  ride:  none  could  beat' him  at 
that ;  he  was  nearly  as  good  as  Warrigal  in  the  bush.  He  was 
as  cunning  as  a  pet  dingo,  and  would  look  as  stupid  before  any 
one  he  didnt  know,  or  thought  was  too  respectable,  as  if  he  was 
halt  an  idi.)t.  But  no  one  ever  stirred  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  where  he  lived  without  our  hearing  about  it.  Father 
fashed  him  out,  having  paid  him  pretty  well  for  some  small  ser- 
vice, and  ever  after  that  he  said  he  could  ^leep  in  peace 

We  had  the  horses  up,  ready  saddled  and  .1,  by  sundown 
and  as  soon  as  the  moon  rose  we  made  a  start  of  it.  I  had  time 
for  a,  bit  of  a  iAk  with  Aileen  about  the  Storefields,  though  I 
couldnt  bnng  myself  to  sav  their  names  at  first.  I  was  right 
in  thinking  that  Gracey  had  seen  me  led  away  a  prisoner  by  the 
police.  She  came  into  the  hut  afterwards  with  Aileen,  as  soon 
as  motner  was  better,  and  the  two  girls  sat  down  beside  one 
another  and  ■'■led  their  eyes  out,  Aileen  said. 

George  Stuefield  had  been  very  good,  and  told  Aileen  that, 
whatever  hap  <ed  us  or  the  old  man,  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him  01  /  his  feelings  towards  her.  She  thanked  him. 
buL  T,id  she  could  -ever  consent  to  let  him  disgrace  himself  bv 
marrymg  into  a  fn  |y  like  ours.  Ho  had  come  over  every  now 
aud  then,  and  I  i  seen  ^hey  wanted  for  nothing  when  father 
and  Jim  were  yay ;  b  she  always  felt  her  heart  growinc 
colder  towards  hira  an<  <  nrosperity  while  we  were  so  low 
down  in  every  way  As  tur  Cr  ^ey,  she  (Aileen)  believed  that 
she  was  in  love  with  me  in  a  quu  steady  way  of  her  own.  with- 
out showing  It  nmch,  but  that  slie  would  be  true  to  me.  if  I 
asl    (1  her,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  she  was  sure  that  she 

«nr/ nf^-'f  "^Q^^'^f "?  ?1t  •^\'%*^  ^^^^  *^  I  '^^^-  ^^^  was  that 
sort  of  girL    So  didn  1 1  think  I  ought  to         verything  I  could 

to  get  a  better  character,  and  trv  and  bo  s'^'i  «r,«„„u  * ^_.i. 

a  girl  •/   She  knew  girls  pretty  well.    She  (fidn't  thin'l  there  was 

A   j"°*"®'"  «"'^  ^"  ^^^  whole  colony,  and  so  .n. 

And  when  we  went  away  where  were  we  going  to  hide?    I 
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f?^!"^  °^.^/?^  about  parti(  ilar  distances,  but  I  told  her  Renerallv 
cai^^hT^  W^''P-  r.^  ""^  mrni's  way,  and  be  careful  n^ot  t^S 
caught.  We  might  see  her  and  mother  now  and  then  and  bv 
busK-telegraphs  and  other  people  we  could  trust  shouS  bS  able 
to  send  news  about  ourselves.  «>"ouiu  oe  able 

dnfl3hnnWKf*F*T  ^''"'^  ^''.^°^'  «^^««^id  suddenly.  'He 
doesnt  look  able  to  bear  up  against  hardship  like  the  rest  of 

sTeeging  W'''"'^^"^  '°^""  ^"^^^  ^'  ^'^«'  ancf  his  eyes  are  like 

fkJ  '  ^^f^.'^  ^^^"^  ^®*^  stronger  than  he  looks,'  I  said  •  'he's 
the  smartest  of  t  he  lot  of  us.  except  it  is  dad,  and  IVe  hea?c] 
the  old  man  say  he  must  knock  under  to  him.  But  don't  you 
M^lf^andH'^^  about  him;  he's  quite  able  to  take  careTf 

'Oh,  nonsense,'  she  said,  at  the  same  time  looking  down  in  a 
half-confused  sort  of  way.  'I'm  not  likely  to  think  about  Sm 
or  any  one  else  lust  now ;  but  it  seems  such  a  dreadful  ihingiS 
thmk  a  man  like  him,  so  clever  and  daring,  and  so  hauSme 
and  gentle  m  his  ways,  should  be  obliged  to  l^d  such  a  l^e 
hunted  from  place  to  place  Uke— like— -'  ' 

short  of^?  ^  Yl;;ft^*^'''  ^^^n'',^  «aid. /for  that'll  be  the  long  and 
short  of  It.    You  may  as  well  know  it  now,  we're  going  to  '^um 

•You  don't  say  that,  Dick,'  she  said.  'Oh !  surely  vou  will 
never  be  so  mad.  Do  you  want  to  kill  mother  an/ me  rilht 
out?  If  you  do  why  not  take  a  knife  or  an  axe  and  do  it  at 
once?  Her  vouVe  been  killing  all  along.  As  for  me  I  feel  so 
miserable  ana  degraded  and  despairing  at  tuues  that  but  for  he? 

fhT?imr^rioiTn7to"'^^^'  ^" '''''  ^^^^'  "^^^ '  ^^-^  ^'  -'^" 
;ifir:aK 

for  years  and  years  in  gaol.  Mayn  t  we  as  well  be  Lung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb?  What  odds  can  it  make?  We'll  o  "if  have 
bolder  work  than  duffing  cattle  and  faking  horse^brands  Ske 

mo?esporSnr'^'  '"  "  ''"'  "''  "°'  ^^"^  '^^  '^"^^^^^^ 
.  *  I  hear,  I  hear,' says  sister,  sitting  down  and  putting  her  head 
in  her  hands  'Surely  the  devil  has  power  ?or  a  sea7on  to 
possess  himself  of  the  souls  of  men,  and'^do  with  them  wha?  he 
^n^\}  ""^  ^r  ?\^»»^te  you  are,  Dick.  Pray  God  you  may 
not  have  jpoor  Jim^  blood  to  answer  for  as  well  as  your  own 

\^iZT^}  'lA^'^'l    «o^-b^«-    I  can't  say  God  bless  yoS"know 
ing  what  I  do;  but  may  fie  turn  your  heart  from  111  wiS 
ways,  and  keep  you  from  worse  and  deadlier  evil  than  you  have 

wrerl?tLS^S^    '""^" ""  ^'"-  <"""•'  ""  ^'  ^'«  "he" 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
le7ZTi  wassail  t^ur'n'^'  '"  ^^'''^  ""'^^'^  ^  ^^"1^  «top  xny- 

from  the  Hice  was  getoX  Lnow"pXt"^ 

and  givtT^W&fB""w.T''  °"f  '■■r  n  ""Kle  of  the  fence 
»Du  gives  a  whistle.    We  knew,  almost  without  looking,  that  it 
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was  WarrigaL  He'd  come  there  to  meet  Starlight  and  take 
him  round  some  other  way.  Every  track  and  short  cut  there 
was  in  the  mountains  was  as  easy  to  him  as  the  road  to  George 
btorehelds  was  to  us.  Nulla  Mountain  was  full  of  curious 
gullies  and  caves  and  places  that  the  devil  himself  could  hardly 
have  run  a  man  to  ground  in,  unless  he'd  lived  near  it  all  his 
life  as  Warriffal  had.  He  wasn't  very  free  in  showing  them  to 
us,  but  hed  have  made  a  bridge  of  his  own  body  any  time  to 
let  btarhght  go  safe.  So  when  they  rode  away  together  we 
knew  he  was  safe  whoever  might  be  after  us,  and  that  we  should 
see  him  m  the  Hollow  some  time  next  day. 

We  went  on  for  a  mile  or  two  farther ;  then  we  got  off,  and 
turned  our  horses  loose.  The  rest  of  the  way  we  had  to  do  on 
foot.  Mv  horse  and  Jim's  had  got  regularly  broke  into  Rocky 
t  lat,  and  we  knew  that  they'd  go  home  as  sure  as  possible,  not 
quite  straight,  but  keeping  somewhere  in  the  right  direction. 
As  for  father  he  always  used  to  keep  a  horse  or  two,  trained  to 
go  home  when  he'd  done  with  him.  The  pony  he  rode  to-night 
would  just  trot  off,  and  never  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  almost 
till  he  got  wind  of  home. 

We  humped  our  saddles  and  swags  ourselves  ;  a  stiffish  load 
too,  but  the  night  was  cool,  and  we  did  our  best.  It  was  no  use 
growling.  It  had  to  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It 
seemed  a  long  time— following  father  step  by  step— before  we 
came  to  the  place  where  I  thought  the  cattle  were  going  to  be 
driven  over  the  precipice.  Here  we  pulled  up  for  a  bit  and  had 
a  smoke.    It  was  a  queer  time  and  a  queer  look-out. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  morning— the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  it  so 
clear  that  we  could  see  Nulla  Mountain  rising  up  against  it  a 
big  black  lump,  without  sign  of  tree  or  rock  ;  underneath  the 
valley,  one  sea  of  mist,  and  we  just  agoing  to  drop  into  it :  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hollow,  the  clear  hill  we  called  the  Sugar- 
loaf.  Everything  seemed  dead,  silent,  and  solitary,  and  a 
rummier  start  than  all,  here  were  we— three  desperate  men, 
driven  to  make  ourselves  a  home  in  this  lonesome,  Gtod-forsaken 
place  !  I  wasn't  very  fanciful  by  that  time,  but  if  the  devil  had 
risen  up  to  make  a  fourth  amongst  us  I  shouldn't  have  been 
surprised.  The  place,  the  time,  and  the  men  seemed  regularly 
cut  out  for  him  and  his  mob. 

We  smoked  our  pipes  out,  and  said  nothing  to  each  other, 
good  or  bad.  Then  father  makes  a  start,  and  we  follows  him  • 
took  a  goodish  while,  but  we  got  down  all  right,  and  headed  for 
the  cave.  When  we  got  there  our  troubles  were  over  for  a 
while.  Jim  struck  a  match  and  had  a  fire  going  in  no  time  • 
there  was  plenty  of  dry  wood,  of  course.  Then  father  rolls  a 
keg  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  first-rate  dark  brandy  it  was,  and 
we  felt  a  sight  better  for  a  good  stiff  nip  all  round.  Wlion  a 
mans  cold  and  tired,  and  hungry,  and  down  on  his  luck  as  well, 
a  good  caulker  of  grog  don't  do  him  no  harm  to  speak  of.  It 
strings  him  up  and  jmts  him  straight.    If  he's  anything  of  a 
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man  he  can  stand  it,  and  feel  all  the  better  for  it  •  but  ifc'c  « 
precious  sight  too  easv  a  lesson  to  learn,  and  thereV  them  that 

d^Ah^C^t?  ^^,^y%'^.,ti»  theyVesmotheJed  what  bran 
God  Almighty  put  mside  their  skulls,  just  as  if  thev  was  tn 
bore  a  hole  and  put  gunpowder  in.  n'o  !  they  wouldn^t  Tton  ^f 
they  were  sure  of  going  to  heaven  straight,  or  to  hell  next 
mmute  if  they  put  tie  last  glass  to  their  lips.'  Fve  heard  men 
say  It,  and  knew  they  meant  it.  Net  the  worst  sort  of  u  en  eithe. 
We  were  none  of  us  like  that.    Not  then,  anyhow     We  could 

?f  wn^'i''*''^^^^  ^^r^^  dad  could  do 'witrhir  share  when 
It  was  g9ing,  he  always  knew  what  he  was  about  and  coulcTnnf 

wa?b?ilhir^TS'.^  ^°  "^K^^^  onestrongish  tot^whiSt  fe?ea 
ZfLulf^'  /^'^'f  "^^^."^  ^*So^  ship  biscuit  :  we  fried  some 

WP  Idn'fV^'^.^T'r  ^°"^  8°°^  «"PP«r-  We  were  tlmt  tS 
we  didnt  care  to  talk  much,  so  we  made  up  the  fire  last  thiW 
and  rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets  ;  I  didn't  waL  t  lithe  sSn 
had  been  up  an  hour  or  more. 

I  woke  tirst;  Jim  was  fast  asleep,  but  dad  had  been  un  «. 
goodish  while  and  got  things  ready  fo;  breakfast  It  was  aTne 
clear  morning  ;everything1ooked  beautiful,  'special^  tome  that 
had  been  locked  up  away  from  this  sort  of  tiling  so  Ion?  The 
grass  was  thick  and  green  round  the  cave,  and  right  u?" to  the 
Big  sandstone  slabs  of  the  floor,  looking  as  if  it  had  neX  been 
eat  down  very  olose.  No  more  it  haJ.  It  would  Sever  have 
fhov  kinf  Ik  ^^r^i^'^Hf  ^  ^^^  Hollow.    What  cattle  and  hoSS 

fi^P^^Tl*®  "^^^^""^  ^?  '^®''®  **>«  valley  was  narrow.  I  could  see 
the  sandstone  precmices  that  walled  us  in,  a  sort  of  yeUowish 
white  colour,  all  ligjited  up  with  the  rays  of  the  morninrsun' 
Ke^nof  »fd  towers  against  the  heaVy  green  forest  tSnS 
at  the  foot  of  them.  Birds  were  caUing  Ind  whistling  and 
ten  T  ^  ^'^*^^,  sPfipg  that  fell  drip,  drfp  over  a  rough'  rock 
bas  n  al    covered  with  ferns.    A  little  mob  of  horses  had  fed 

EKntSenVrot' or '•".£' .r^?  T"^  ^^'"^  "P  *° "-"  «--- 
iiKe  and  then  trot  off  with  their  heads  and  tails  up     It  was  a 

feel  a^sorf^^^f  f  f  ^^,*^  *^^*>  °'^*i.^^y  «'^««  «^  waking,   ^it  made  me 
Sr.«  f.      ^^  ^^^'®  happiness  for  a  time,  to  think  we  had  such  a 

Speaking    ^P  '"^  °"  *'''  ^"^"*'  ^^  ««"  °"r  °^".  ^^  ^  manner  of 

bogi'fJlLhTo'rfuK-    ^'"^'^'^'    '^"^^^^^-    ^^^-    f^^h- 

a  ImKvlh'F'  Vu"^  S^^  *^^i"^  °^  ^^^  Ho»o^  again  ?  It's  not 
have  run  H^L-  T.  ^""^H  ^^'^\^J^^  ^'"^'^  ^^en  the  hounds 
out  either  Wn''  ^^'?/,«^"  <^  dig  him  out  here,  or  smoke  him 
°  „.!,.  5"^-.  Wo  ^«  .no  call  to  do  anything  but  rest  oursRivP,  inr 
bucklfl  fn  ;?'^  ^^yl'^''.  ■>  i-i^^n  we  must  settle  on  something  and 
lately  T?m  inT'?  ^"f^n^^^llke..   We've  been  too  helter-skelter 
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There's  no  mistake,  it's  a  grand  thing  to  wake  up  and  know 
you've  got  nothing  to  do  for  a  bit  but  to  take  it  easy  and  enjoy 
vourselr.  No  matter  how  light  your  work  may  be,  if  it's  regu- 
lar and  has  to  be  done  every  day.  the  harness  '11  gall  somewhere ; 
you  get  tired  in  time  and  sick  oi  the  whole  thing. 

Jim  and  I  knew  well  that,  bar  accidents,  v^e  were  as  safe  in 
the  Hollow  as  we  used  to  be  in  our  beds  when  we  were  boys. 
We'd  searched  It  through  and  through  last  time,  till  we'd  come 
to  believe  that  only  thre^  or  four  people,  and  those  sometimes 
not  for  years  at  a  time,  had  ever  been  inside  of  it.  There  were 
no  tracks  of  more. 

We  could  see  how  the  first  gang  levied  ;  they  were  different. 
Every  now  and  then  they  had  a  big  drink — 'a  mad  carouse,'  as 
the  books  say — when  they  must  have  done  wild,  strange  things, 
something  like  the  Spanish  Main  buccaneers  we'd  read  about. 
They'd  brought  captives  with  them,  too.  We  saw  graves,  half- 
a-dozen  together,  in  one  place.     Tliey  didn't  belong  to  the  band. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meal,  and  a  smoke  afterwards. 
Then  Jim  and  I  took  a  long  walk  through  the  Hollow,  so  as  to 
tell  one  another  what  was  in  our  minds,  whic^•  we  hadn't  a 
chance  to  do  before.  Before  we'd  gone  far  Jim  pulls  a  letter 
out  of  his  pocket  and  gives  it  to  me. 

'  It  was  no  use  sending  it  to  you,  old  man,  while  you  was  in 
the  jug,'  he  says  ;  'it  was  quite  bad  enough  without  tins,  so  I 
thought  I'd  keep  it  till  we  were  settled  a  bit  like.  Now  we're 
going  to  set  up  in  business  on  our  own  account  you'd  best  look 
over  your  mail.' 

I  knew  the  writing  well,  though  I  hadn't  seen  it  lately.  It 
was  from  her— from  Kate  Morrison  that  was.  It  began — not 
the  way  most  women  write,  like  Aer,  though — 

So  this  is  the  end  of  your  high  and  uiighty  doings,  Richard  Marstou, 
passing  yourself  and  Jim  otf  as  squatters.  I  don't  blame  him— [no,  of 
course  not,  nobody  ever  blamed  Jim,  or  would,  I  suppose,  if  he'd  burned 
down  Government  House  and  stuck  up  his  Excellency  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  church] — but  when  1  saw  in  the  papers  that  you  had  been  arrested 
for  cattle-stealing  I  knew  for  the  first  time  how  completely  Jeanie  and  I 
had  been  duped. 

I  won't  pretend  that  I  didn't  think  of  the  money  you  were  said  o  have, 
and  how  pleasant  it  would  bo  to  spend  some  of  it  after  the  miserable, 
scrambling,  skimping  life  we  had  lately  been  used  to.  But  I  loved  you, 
Dick  Marston,  for  yourself,  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love  which  you 
will  never  know  now,  which  you  would  scorn  and  treat  lightly,  perbajis, 
if  you  did  know.  You  may  yet  find  out  what  you  have  lost,  if  ever  you 
get  out  of  that  frightful  gaol. 

I  was  not  such  a  silly  fool  as  to  pine  and  fret  over  our  romance  so 
cruelly  disturbed,  though  Jeanie  was;  it  nearly  broke  her  heart.  No, 
Richard,  my  nature  is  not  of  that  make.  I  generally  get  even  with 
people  who  wrouff  me.  I  send  you  a  plioto,  giving  a  fnir  iil.ia  of  niysolf 
and  my  hiisband,,  Mr.  Mullockson.  I  accepted  his  offer  soon  after  I  saw 
your  adventures,  and  those  of  your  friend  Starlight,  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  colonies,     I  did  not  hold  myself  bound  to  live  single  ftr  your  sake, 
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>  and  know 
1  and  enjoy 
if  it's  regu- 
oniewhere ; 

e  as  safe  in 

were  boys. 

we'd  come 

sometimes 

There  were 

■e  different, 
carouse,'  as 
inge  things, 
read  about. 
;raves,  half- 
;o  the  band, 
afterwards. 
)w,  so  as  to 
^e  hadn't  a 
ills  a  letter 

you  was  in 
it  this,  so  I 
Now  we're 
d  best  look 

lately.    It 
began — not 


laid  Marstou, 
him— [no,  of 
he'd  burned 
e  was  coining 
been  arrested 
Jeanie  and  I 

said  0  have, 
be  miserable, 
I  loved  you, 
'e  which  you 
itly,  {lerbajis, 
,  if  ever  you 

r  romance  so 
heart.  No, 
et  even  with 
li.^a,  of  niysnlf 
I  after  I  saw 
ry  newspaper 
cr  your  sake, 
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I  am  not  happy  that  is  your  Mt    ™„Tl,,!f'  r     "  f  ""'  8««-     " 

EX""°° " ""™ ""  ^"'' " '  ^»  ■»-s.sr."hcn';t  s 

Katb  Mullockson. 

did^'^tVetlrX^^Ts  eL^rn^Thfarf  rSe/tr  ff  ' 
at  Berrima.    A  few  pounds  more  when  the  weight  was  i  IT 

dS  w^T^  iV'-"  ^?"^^  ^^^^  ^'•"^hed  the  Lrrt^out  Tme  I 
didn  t  want  anything  to  cross  me  when  I  was  lookinir  at  mothpr 
and  Aileen  andf  thinking  how,  between  us,  we'd  dSverythhfo 
our  worst  enemy  could  have  wished  us  to  do.  Xt  here  when 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  old  days  and  nlan  for 
the  future,  I  could  bear  the  savage,  spiteful  sound  of  the  whole 
letter  and  laugh  at  the  way  she  had  ent  nui-l^fuL  I  1 1  ,  ® 
takine  up  witS  a  rough  ol3  felW  wtoL^^^^^^^^ 
only  aecent  thin^  about  him.  I  wasn't  sorry^o  be  rid  of  he? 
either.  Since  I'd  seen  Gracey  Storeficld  agam  every  other 
woman  seemed  disagreeable  to  me     I  tnm  nr^  fV^  i    ?  I 

threw  it  away,  hoping  I  had  done  for  ever  wil  a  woman' tW 
no  man  living  would.ever  have  been  the  better  fo?  ^  *^** 

irkt'he^r'"«t'f"  "  '^r^^'^  ^'^'f'  «  I  though'  mf  g'd  ts 
like  her,  shed  never  have  another  thone-hf  fi^m  rv!^  T  I    i 

isn't,  and  never  was.    The  worse  iLklVp  Li  S..?'  ^"*^  .'¥ 
?*"\k  to  me  like  a  little  bricKs  she  is.^  I'd  gfve  afll^'td 
m  the  world  if  I  could  go  to  her  and  sav  ''  FTpr«  T  oL    t- 
Marston,  without  a  penny  in  t  e  wnrW  Kf  T  i^  *,™'  "^^^ 

man  in  the  face,  andTelf  work^T  w^  along  tl?"  rSo7E 
cheerful  and  lovmg  together."  But  /  can't  sfy  it  Sck  that's 
the  devil  of  it,  and  it  makes  me  so  wild  sometimp^'  fhif  t  ^  li 
knock^my  brains  out  against  the  ii^ rnbaT tte' I  Tme 

^^t'^a:^^^^^^^of  .in;:s  hand  and 
ShTr,Jhi\irdr  "^^''"^-     ""'   '''"^'^y'    understood-'o^e 

tii^;^X.^!o3^SC^:s^l---|«gL^ 
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We  found  a  rum  sort  of  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  gully  that 
went  easterly  from  the  main  flat.  In  one  way  you'd  think  the 
whole  valley  had  been  an  arm  of  the  sea  some  time  or  other 
It  was  a  bit  like  Sydney  Harbour  in  shape,  with  one  principal 
valley  and  no  end  of  small  cover  and  gullies  running  off  from  it 
and  winding  about  in  all  directions.  Even  the  sandstone  walls' 
by  which  the  whole  affair,  great  and  small,  was  hemmed  in 
were  lust  like  the  cliff  about  South  Head  ;  there  were  lines,  too! 
on  the  face  of  them,  Jim  and  I  made  out,  just  like  where  the 
waves  had  washed  marks  and  levels  on  the  sea-rock.  We  didn't 
trouble  ourselves  much  about  that  part  of  it.  Whatever  might 
have  been  there  once,  it  grew  stunning  fine  grass  now,  and 
there  was  beautiful  clear  fresh  water  in  all  the  creeks  that  ran 
through  it. 

Well,  we  rambled  up  the  long,  crooked  gully  that  I  was 
talking  about  till  about  half-way  up  it  got  that  narrow  that  it 
seemed  stopped  by  a  big  rock  that  had  tumbled  down  from  the 
top  and  blocked  the  path.  It  was  pretty  well  grown  over  with 
wild  raspberries  and  climbers. 

'No  use  going  farther '  says  Jim  :  '  there's  nothing  to  see.' 
1  don  t  know  that.     Been  a  track  here  some  time.    Let's  eet 
round  and  see.'  ° 

When  we  got  round  the  rock  the  track  was  plain  again  •  it 
had  been  well  worn  once,  though  neither  foot  nor  hoof  much  Aad 
been  along  it  for  many  a  year.  It  takes  a  good  while  to  wear 
out  a  track  in  a  dry  country. 

The  gully  widened  out  bit  by  bit,  till  at  last  we  came  to  a 
little  round  green  flat,  right  under  the  rock  walls  which  rose  up 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet  above  it  on  two  sides.  On  the  flat 
was  an  old  hut— very  old  it  seemed  to  be,  but  not  in  ba(l  trim 
tor  all  that.  The  roof  was  of  shingles,  split,  thick,  and  wedge 
shaped  :  the  walls  of  heavy  ironbark  slabs,  and  there  was  a 
stone  chimney. 

Outside  had  been  a  garden  ;  a  few  rose  trees  were  standing 
yet,  ragged  and  stunted.  The  wallabies  had  trimmed  them 
pretty  well,  but  we  knew  what  they  were.  Been  a  corn-patch 
too— the  marks  where  it  had  been  hoed  up  were  there,  same  as 
they  used  to  do  in  old  times  when  there  were  more  hoes  than 
ploughs  and  more  convicts  than  horses  and  working  bullocks  in 
the  country. 

'  Well,  this  is  a  rum  start,'  says  Jim,  as  we  sat  down  on  a  log 
?wu  ^^  loo^e<i  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  a  seat  before 
Who  the  deuce  ever  built  this  gunyah  and  lived  in  it  by 
himself  for  years  and  years?  You  can  see  it  was  no  two  or 
three  months'  time  he  done  here.  There's  the  spring  coming 
out  of  the  rock  he  dipped  his  water  from.  The  tn.-  "s  reg'lar 
worn  smooth  over  the  stones  leading  to  it.  There  was  a  fence 
round  this  garden,  some  of  the  rails  Ivinir  tho.re.  ro.tle*'  ■^"-■.•.nV 
but  it  takes  time  for  sound  hard  wood  to'rot.  He'd  a'stool "and 
table  too,  not  ba<i  ones  either,  this  Kobinson  Crusoe  cove.    No 
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ha,i  M'p'totlfe  ^  fit  :!°r  all  we  know  ha  „ay  have 

better  Sake  trS  and  leYf  StaJKT  *"  '"V"^  '^  ■  «'<! 
sli«Il  Irnvo  f„  .i.„„„    /:       ,  ■.    ''™hgnt  has  made  back.    Wo 

sSs^^^^^^  "^'^''  ^  ^^^'  -«^  ^«  ^^y  -«  well  see  how  he 

'  He|ll  be  back  safe  enough.    There's  nn  r.nii  ;„  i,„-  i.  •  i 

boKot,tVh\t  SlVLdTefo'"^^'''^^^^^^^^ 
take  Header  ttwWt'^XrSt'S^^^^^ 

weVe  any  r^w„Jl!'„'X"rinr„o  "on^ttwi'"  '""'  °"'' '' 
dini  rrer'"g„rg°^1;;lf;r'!  ■  »".V» Kht.  -Is  that 
Rorxl  follow  r''™"*,.:°„l.ll?rZl...  J""..'a!'*<'  tl'"  tea,  there's  a 
to  be  seen  together  'exceDt  on'"„',i',t  "'".'""m  thing  is  never 
three  at  the  outside  Sn  £,  t  ,fn  I  '"^V""-  1  wo  men,  or 
are  worth  whi  e  V^^rin  It  l^  "'*'  ""■''"J'  ^  "-avellers  that 
wnue.     We  can  get  home  one  by  one  without  half 
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the  risk  there  would  be  if  we  were  all  together.  Hand  me  the 
corned  beef,  if  you  please,  Dick.  We  must  hold  a  council  of 
war  by  and  by. 

We  were  smoking  our  pipes  and  lying  about  on  the  dry  floor 
of  the  cave,  with  the  sun  coming  in  just  enough  to  make  it 
pleasant,  when  I  started  the  ball. 

'We  may  as  well  have  it  out  now  what  lay  we'i-e  going  upon 
and  whether  we're  all  agreed  in  our  minds  to  turn  out,  and  do 
the  thing  in  the  regular  good  old-fashioned  Sydney-side  style. 
Its  nsky,  of  course,  and  we're  sure  to  have  a  smart  brush  or 
two  -but  I'm  not  going  to  be  jugged  again,  not  if  I  know  it, 
and  1  don  t  see  but  what  bush-ranging— yes,  bush-ranging,  it's  no 
use  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another— ain't  as  safe  a 
game,  let  alone  the  profits  of  it,  as  mooching  about  cattle- 
duffing  and  being  lagged  in  the  long-run  all  the  sama' 
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•  Because  it's  too  late,'  growled  father ;  '  too  late  by  years.  It's 
sink  or  swim  with  all  of  us.  If  we  work  together  we  may  make 
ten  thousand  pounds  or  more  in  the  next  four  or  five  years 
enough  to  clear  out  with  altogether  if  we've  luck.  If  any  of  us 
goes  snivelling  in  now  and  giving  himself  up,  they'd  know  there's 
something  crooked  with  the  lot  of  us,  and  they'll  run  us  down 
somehow.  I'll  see  'em  all  in  the  pit  of  h— 1  before  I  give  in,  and 
if  Jim  aoes,  he  opens  the  door  and  sells  the  pass  on  us.  You 
can  both  do  what  you  like.'  And  here  the  old  man  walked 
bang  away  and  left  us. 

'  No  use,  Dick,'  says  Jim.  '  If  he  won't  it's  no  use  my  giving 
^"Vt.  f  *"i!*  stand  being  thought  a  coward.  Besides,  if  you  were 
nabbed  afterwards  people  might  say  it  was  through  me.  I'd 
sooner  be  killed  and  buried  a  dozen  times  over  than  that.  It's 
no  use  talking— it  isn't  to  be— we  had  better  make  up  our 
minds  once  for  all,  and  then  let  the  matter  drop.' 

Poor  old  Jim.  He  had  gone  into  it  innocent  from  the  very 
first.  He  was  regular  led  in  because  he  didn't  like  to  desert  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  even  if  it  was  wrong.  Bit  by  bit  he  had 
gone  on,  not  liking  or  caring  for  the  thing  one  bit,  but  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  others,  till  he  reached  his  present  pitch  How 
many  men,  and  women  too,  there  are  in  the  world  who  seem 
bom  to  follow  the  lead  of  others  for  good  or  evil !  They  get 
drawn  m  somehow,  and  end  by  paying  the  same  penaty  as 
those  that  meant  nothing  else  from  the  start. 

The  finish  of  the  whole  thing  was  this,  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  turn  out  in  the  bush-ranging  line.  It  might  seem 
toohsh  enough  to  outsiders,  but  when  you  come  to  think  of  it 
we  couldn  t  lietter  ourselves  much.  We  could  do  no  worse  than 
we  had  done,  nor  run  any  greater  risk  to  speak  of.  We  were 
long  sentence  men '  as  it  was,  sure  of  yt!iu-s  and  years  in  prison  • 
and,  besides,  we  were  certain  of  somtithing  extra  for  breaking 
gaoL  Jim  and  Warrieal  were  'wanted.'  ar-H  micrKf  1—  a5.---.^f.-„J 
by  any  chance  trooper  who  could  recollect  tbeirdescTiption  in 
the  1  olice  Gazette.  Father  might  be  arrested  on  suspicion  and 
remanded  again  and  again  until  they  could  get  some  evidence 
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against  him  for  lots  of  things  that  he'd  been  in  besides  the 
Momberah  cattle  When  it  was  all  boiled  down  it  came  to  this, 
that  we  could  make  more  money  in  one  night  by  sticking  up  a 
coach  or  a  bank  than  m  any  other  way  in  a  year.  That  when 
we  had  done  it,  we  were  no  worse  off  than  we  were  now,  as  far 
as  being  outlaws,  and  there  was  a  chance-not  a  very  grand  one. 
but  still  a  chance-that  we  might  find  a  way  to  clear  out  ol 
iNew  bouth  Wales  altogether. 

So  we  settled  it  at  that.  We  had  plenty  of  good  horses- 
what  with  the  young  ones  coming  on,  that  Warrigal  could 
break,  and  what  we  had  already.  There  was  no  fear  of  running 
short  of  horse-flesh.  Firearms  we  had  enough  for  a  dozen  men 
Ihev  were  easy  enough  to  come  by.  We  knew  that  by  every 
mail-coach  that  traveHed  on  the  Southern  or  Western  line  there 
was  always  a  pretty  fair  sprinkling  of  notes  sent  in  the  letters, 
besides  what  the  passengers  might  carry  with  them,  watches 
rings,  and  other  valuables.  It  wasn't  the  habit  of  people  to 
carry  arms,  and  if  they  did,  there  isn't  one  in  ten  that  uses  'cm. 
Its  all  very  well  to  talk  over  a  dinner-table,  but  any  one  who's 
been  stuck  up  himself  knows  that  there's  not  much  chance  of 
doing  much  in  the  resisting  line. 

Suppose  you're  in  a  coach,  or  riding  along  a  road     Well 
you  re  expected  and  waited  for,  and  the  road  party  knows  the 
very  moment  you'll  turn  up.    They  see  you  a-coraing.    You 
dont  see  them  till  it's  too  late.    There's  a  log  or  something 
across  the  road,  if  it's  a  coach,  or  else  the  driver's  walking  his 
horses  up  a  steepish  hill.    Just  at  the  worst  pinch  or  at  a  turn 
some  one  sings  out  'Bail  up.'    The  coachman  sees  a  strange 
man  m  front,  or  close  alongside  of  him,  with  a  revolver  pointed 
straight  at  him.    He  naturally  don't  like  to  be  shot,  and  he  pulls 
up.     1  here  8  another  man  covering  the  passengers  in  the  body 
ot  the  coach,  and  he  says  if  any  man  stirs  or  lifts  a  finger  he'll 
give  him  no  second  chance.    Just  behind,  on  the  other  side, 
there  s  another  man-perhaps  two.    Well,  what's  any  one,  if  he's 
ever  so  game,  to  do?    If  he  tries  to  draw  a  weapon,  or  move 
ever  so  little,  hes  rapped  at  that  second.    He  can  only  shoot 
one  man,  even  if  his  aim  is  good,  which  it's  not  likely  to  be. 
What  is  more,  the  other  passengers  don't  thank  him— quite  the 
contrary— for  drawing  the  fire  on  them.    I  have  known  men 
take  away  a  fellows  revolver  lest  he  should  get  them  all  into 
trouble.     Ihat  was  a  queer  start,  wasn't  it  ?    Actually  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  resisting.    They  were  quite  right,  though  :  he 
could  only  have  done  mischief  and  made  it  harder  for  himself 
and  every  one  else.    If  the  passengers  were  armed,  and  all 
steady  and  game  to  stand  a  flutter,  sometliing  might  be  done 
but  you  don  t  get  a  coach-load  like  that  very  often.    So  it's 
tound  better  in  a  general  way  to  give  up  what  they  have  quietly 
u"'"u"'^''^"  "■"■  ^"^°  ";"0\it  it.     I've  known  cases  where  a  single 
bush-i-anger  was  rushed  by  a  couple  of  determined  men,  but  that 
was  because  the  chap  was  careless,  and  they  were  very  active 
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and  smart.  He  let  them  stand  too  near  him.  They  had  him, 
simple  enough,  and  he  was  hanged  for  his  carelessness ;  but 
when  there  s  three  or  four  men,  all  armed  and  steady,  it's  no 
use  trying  the  rush  dodge  with  them. 

Of  course  there  were  other  things  to  think  about ;  what  we 
were  to  do  with  the  trinkets  and  bank-notes  and  things  when 
we  got  them— how  to  pass  them,  and  so  on.  There  was  no  great 
bother  about  that.  Besides  Jonathan  Barnes  and  chaps  of  his 
sort,  dad  knew  a  few  *  fences '  that  had  worked  for  him  before. 
Of  course  we  had  to  suffer  a  bit  in  value.  These  sort  of  men 
make  you  pay  through  the  nose  for  everything  they  do  for  you. 
But  we  could  stand  that  out  of  our  profits,  and  we  could  stick 
to  whatever  was  easy  to  pass  and  some  <.  *he  smaller  things 
that  were  light  to  carry  about.  Men  that  make  £300  or  £400  of 
a  night  can  afford  to  pay  for  accommodation. 

The  big  houses  in  the  bush,  too.  Nothing's  easier  than  to 
stick  up  one  of  them— lots  of  valuable  things,  besides  money, 
often  kept  there,  and  it's  ten  to  one  against  any  one  being  on 
the  [ook-out  when  the  boys  come.  A  man  hears  they're  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  keeps  a  watch  for  a  week  or  two.  But 
he  can  t  be  always  waiting  at  homo  all  day  long  with  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  all  his  young  fellows  and  the  overseer  that 
ought  to  be  at  their  work  among  their  cattle  or  sheep  on  the 
run  idling  their  time  away.  No,  he  soon  gets  sick  of  that,  and 
either  sends  his  family  away  to  town  till  the  danger's  past,  or 
lie  chances  it,  as  people  do  about  a  good  many  things  in  the 
country  Then  some  fine  day,  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  or 
just  before  tea,  or  before  they've  gone  to  bed,  the  dogs  bark, 
and  three  or  four  chaps  seem  to  have  got  into  the  place  without 
anybody  noticing  'em,  the  master  of  the  house  finds  all  the 
revolvers  looking  his  way,  and  the  thing's  done.  The  house  is 
cleared  out  of  everything  valuable,  though  nobody's  harmed  or 
frightened— in  a  general  way,  that  is— a  couple  of  the  best 
liorses  ai-e  taken  out  of  the  stable,  and  the  next  morning  there's 
another  flaring  article  in  the  local  paper.  A  good  many  men 
tried  all  they  knew  to  be  prepared  and  have  a  show  for  it ;  but 

w  ^j^^  °P'y  0^6  that  managed  to  come  out  right. 

We  didn't  mean  to  turn  out  all  in  a  minute.  We'd  had  a 
rough  time  of  it  latelv,  and  we  wanted  to  wait  and  take  it  easy 
in  the  Hollow  and  close  about  for  a  month  or  so  before  we 
began  business. 

Starlight  and  I  wanted  to  let  our  beards  grow.  People 
witliout  any  hair  on  their  faces  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
country  now,  except  they've  been  in  gaol  lately,  and  of  course 
we  should  have  been  marked  men. 

We  saw  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  take  it  easy.  Starlight 
was  none  too  strong,  thoucrh  ho  wouldn't  nwn  if  •  ha  wr.ni^r,'f 
iiaye  fainted  as  he  did  if  he  had.  He  wanted  good  keep  and 
rest  for  a  month,  and  so  did  I.  Now  that  it  was  all  over  I  felt 
different  from  what  I  used  to  do,  only  half  the  man  1  once  was. 
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If  we  stayed  in  the  Hollow  for  a  month  the  police  might  think 
we  d  gone  straight  out  of  the  country  and  slunk  oil"  a  bit  Any- 
how as  long  as  they  didn't  hit  the  trail  off  to  the  entrance,  ve 
couldn  t  be  in  a  safer  place,  and  though  there  didn't  seem  much 
to  do  we  thought  wed  manage  to  hang  it  out  somehow.  One 
day  wo  were  riding  all  together  in  the  afternocm,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  come  near  the  gully  where  Jim  an<l  I  had  gone  up  and 
seen  the  Hermits  Hut,  as  we  had  christenci  it.  Often  we  had 
talked  about  it  since  :  wondered  about  the  man  who  had  lived 
m  it,  and  what  hi;;  lifo  had  been. 

This  time  we'd  had  all  the  horses  in  and  were  d..ing  a  bit  of 

fr  :  u  J  *",^- ^  ^^'"'"'P^  ^^^  J""^  were  both  or  young  horses 
that  had  onlv  boon  ridden  once  L-^fore,  and  we  had  come  out  to 
give  them  a  hand. 

'Do  you  know  anything  about  that  hut  in  the  gully?'  I 
asked  Starlight.  °     J  '    ^ 

•  Oh  yes,  all  there  is  to  know  about  it ;  and  that's  not  much. 
Wan  igal  told  me  that,  while  the  first  gang  that  discovered  this 
desirable  country  residence  were  in  possession,  a  stranger  acci- 
dentally found  out  the  way  in.  At  first  they  were  for  putting 
him  to  death,  but  on  his  explaining  that  he  only  wanted  a 
solitary  home,  and  should  neither  trouble  nor  betray  them  they 
agreed  to  let  hirn  stay.  He  was  "a  big  one  gentleman,"  War- 
rigal  said  ;  but  he  built  the  hut  himself,  with  occasional  help 
trom  the  men  He  was  liberal  with  his  gold,  of  which  he  had  a 
small  store,  while  it  lasted.  He  lived  here  many  years,  and  was 
buried  under  a  big  peach  tree  that  he  had  planted  himself ' 

A  queer  start,  to  come  and  live  and  die  here ;  and  about  the 
strangest  place  to  pick  for  a  home  I  e\er  saw.' 

There's  a  good  many  strange  people  in  the  colony,  Dick,  my 
boy,  says  Starlight,  'and  the  longer  you  live  the  more  you'll 
tnd  ot  them.  Some  dav,  when  we've  got  quiet  horses,  we'll 
come  up  and  have  a  regular  overhauling  of  the  spot.  It's  years 
since  I've  been  there.'  ^ 

'Suppose  he  turned  out  some  ,':ig  swell  from  the  old  coun ;  ry  1 
Dad  says  there  used  to  be  a  f.-v  m  the  old  days,  in  the  colony. 
Me  might  have  lett  papers  ar.a  things  behind  him  that  might 
turn  to  good  account. 

'Whatever  he  did  leave  was  \,id-\en  away.  Wan-igal  says  he 
was  a  ?ittle  chap  when  he  died,  uufc  he  says  he  remembers  men 
making  a  great  corolx)ree  over  him  when  he  died,  and  they 
could  fand  nothing.  They  always  thouglit  he  had  money,  and 
he  showed  them  one  or  two  small  lumps  of  gold,  and  what  he  said 
was  gold-dust  washed  out  from  the  creek  bed.^ 

As  we  had  no  call  to  work  now,  we  went  in  for  a  bit  of  sport 
every  day.  Lord  !  how  long  it  seemed  since  Jim  and  I  had  put 
the  guns  on  our  shoulders  and  walked  out  in  the  beautiful  fresh 
part  or  the  morning  to  have  a  day's  shooting,  it  made  us  feel 
like  boys  again.  When  I  said  so  the  tears  came  into  Jim's  eyes 
and  he  turned  his  head  away.    Father  came  one  day  ;  he  and 
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old  Crib  were  a  stunning  pair  for  pot  shooting,  and  ho  wa?  a 
dead  f;  ne  shot,  though  we  could  be  at  f  im  with  the  rifle  a  ,1 
revolver. 

Thern  was  a  pretty  fair  show  of  game  too.  The  lowan  (Malleo 
hen,  they  re  mo  ly  called)  and  talegalla  (brush  turkey)  were 
thick  enou<  i  m  suuie  of  ti  o  scrubby  corners.  Warrigal  used  to 
get  the  lowan  eggs— beautiful  pinlc  thin  shelled  ones  they  are 
hrst-rate  to  eat,  and  one  of  "era  a  ui's  bivakfast.  Then  there 
were  pigeons,  wild  dnrks,  quail  aiipe  no  and  then,  besides 
wallaby  and  other  kangaroos.  There  was  no  feac  of  starvinjr 
®^^mu"^^f  .*"*d"  t  a  tidy  herd  of  (  .ttle  to  come  upon. 

The  hshing  wasn't  bad  either.    The  crei-ks  ran  towards  the 
north-west  waters!  d  and  were  full  of  codfish,  bream,  and  perch. 
Jl.ven  the  Jewfish  wasn't  ba.l  with  their  skins  off.     They  all 
tasted  pretty  rrood,  I  tell  you,  after  a  quick  broil,  let  alone  the 
tun  of  catching  them.    Warrigal  used  to  mako  nets  out  of 
cooramin  bark,  and  put  little  weirs  aci  oss  tlie  shallow  places,  so 
as  we  could  go  in  and  drive  the  fish  in.    Many  a  fine  cod  we 
took  that  way.     He  know  all  the  blacks'  ways  as  well  as  a  good 
inany  of  ours.     The  worst  of  him  was  that  except  in  huntins?, 
I  u   ^'  "•• ,    ^^"^i^S  ''o'd  picked  up  the  wrong  end  of  the  hab^ 
J    ,    ^l^^^\.  Father  used  to  set  snares  for  the  brush  kan^'ar. 
anri  the  bandicoots,  like  he'd  been  used  to  do  for  the  hares 
the  old  country.    We  could  always  manage  to  have  some  kii, 
of  game  hanging  up.    It  kept  us  amused  too. 

But  I  don  t  know  whatever  we  should  have  done,  that  month 
we  stayed  there,  at  the  first— we  were  never  so  long  idle  again 
— witiiout  10  horses.  We  used  to  muster  them  twice  a  week, 
run  em  up  into  the  big  recei  ag  yard,  and  have  a  regular  good 
look  over  em  till  we  knew  evt  .y  one  of  'em  like  a  book. 

borne  of  em  was  worth  looking  at,  my  word  !  '  D'ye  see 
thai  big  upstanding  three-year-old  dark  bay  filly,  with  a 
crooked  streak  down  lier  face '  Starlight  would  say,  '  and  no 
brand  but  your  fath(;r's  on.  Do  you  know  her  name?  That's 
young  Termagant,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Rouncival's  racing  mare  of 
the  Kime  name  that  was  stolen  a  week  before  she  was  born,  and 
her  dam  was  never  seen  alive  again.  Pity  to  kill  a  mare  like 
that,  wasn  t  it?  Her  sire  was  llepeater,  the  horse  that  ran  the 
two  three-mile  heats  with  Mack  worth,  in  grand  time,  too' 
Ihen,  again,  '  That  chestnut  colt  with  the  white  legs  would  be 
worth  five  hundred  all  out  if  we  could  sell  him  with  his  right 
name  and  breeding,  instead  of  having  to  do  without  a  pedicyree. 
We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  a  hundred  clear  for  him.  lMi«  black 
ully  with  the  star— ves,  she's  thoroughbred  too,  and  couldn't 
have  been  bought  for  money.  Only  a  month  f>ld  and  un- 
branded,  of  course,  when  your  father  and  Warrigal  managed  to 

;•  "^"  "jtsic.     iiii.  v;riusuii  uutjrcu  j;oo  rewara,  or  JbiUU 

on  conviction.  Wasn't  he  wild  !  That  big  bay  hors.-,  Warrior, 
was  in  training  for  a  steeplechase  when  I  took  hin.  out  of  Mr. 
Kmgs  stable.    I  rode  him  120  miles  before  twelve  next  day. 
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Those  two  browns  are  Mr.  White's  famous  buggy  horses.  He 
thought  no  man  could  get  the  better  of  him.  But  your  old 
father  was  too  clever.  Ibelieve  he  could  shake  the  devil's  own 
four-in-hand— (coal  black,  with  manes  and  tails  touching  the 
ground,  and  eyes  of  fire,  some  German  fellow  says  they  are)— 
and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  never  be  the  wiser.  ^Ihe  pull  of  it 
is  that  once  they're  in  here  they're  never  heard  of  agam  till  it's 
time  to  shift  them  to  another  colony,  or  clear  them  out  and  let 
the  buyer  take  his  chance.' 

'You've  some  plums  here,'  I  said.     'Even  the  cattle  look 
pretty  well  bred.' 

•  *  "^mi^y^  ^°  ^°^  pedigree  stock.  Fifteenth  Duke  notwithstand- 
ing. They  take  no  more  keep  than  rough  ones,  and  they're 
always  saleable.  That  red  short-horn  heifer  belongs  to  the 
Butterfly  Red  Rose  tribe ;  she  was  carried  thirty  miles  in  front 
of  a  man's  saddle  the  day  she  was  calved.  We  suckled  her  on 
an  old  brindle  cow  ;  she  doesn't  look  the  worse  for  it.  Isn't  she 
a  beauty  1  We  ought  to  go  in  for  an  annual  sale  here.  How 
do  vou  think  it  would  pay  ? ' 

All  this  was  pleasant  enough,  but  it  couldn't  last  for  ever. 
After  the  first  week's  rest,  which  was  real  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, we  began  to  find  the  life  too  dull  and  dozy.  We'd  had 
quite  enough  of  a  quiet  life,  and  began  to  long  for  a  bit  of  work 
and  danger  again.  Chaps  that  have  got  somethingon  their  minds 
can  t  stand  idleness,  it  plays  the  bear  with  them.  I've  always 
found  thejr  get  thinking  and  thinking  till  they  get  a  low  fit  like, 
and  then  if  there's  any  grog  handy  they  try  to  screw  themselves 
up  with  that.  It  gives  them  a  lift  for  a  time,  but  afterwards 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  over  and  over  again.  That's  where  the 
drinking  habit  comes  in— they  can't  help  it—they  must  drink. 
If  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  watch  men  (and  women  too) 
that  have  been  'in  trouble'  you'll  find  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  drink  like  fishes  when  they  get  the  chance.  It 
aint  the  love  of  the  liquor,  as  teetotalers  and  those  kind  of 
goody  people  always  are  ramming  down  your  throat— it's  the 
love  of  nothing.  But  it's  the  fear  of  their  own  thoughts— the 
dreadful  misery— the  anxiety  about  what's  to  come,  that's 
always  hanging  like  a  black  cloud  over  their  heads.  That's 
what  they  can't  stand  ;  and  liquor,  for  a  bit,  mind  you— say  a 
few  hours  or  so— takes  all  that  kind  of  feeling  clean  awa,y.  Of 
course  it  returns,  harder  than  before,  but  that  says  nothing.  It 
can  be  driven  away.  All  the  heavy-heartedness  which  a  man 
feels,  but  never  puts  into  words,  flies  away  with  the  first  or 
second  glass  of  grog.  If  a  man  was  suffering  pains  of  any  kind, 
or  was  being  stretched  on  the  rack  (I  never  knew  what  a  rack 
was  till  I'd  time  for  roadinff  in  gaol-,  except  a  horse-r.if^kY  nr 
was  being  flogged,  and  a  glass  of  anything  he  could  swallow 
would  make  him  think  he  was  on  a  feather  bed  enjoying  a 
pleasant  doze,  wouldn't  he  swig  it  off",  do  you  think?  And 
suppose  there  are  times  when  a  man  feels  as  if  hell  couldn't  be 
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cattle  look 


Id  swallow 


much  worse  than  what  he's  feeling  all  the  long  dav  through— 
and  I  tell  you  there  are— I,  who  have  often  stood  it  hour  after 
hour— won't  he  drink  then  ?    And  why  shouldn't  he  ? 

We  began  to  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  day  we  all  of 
us  found  the  way  to  father's  brandy  keg— that  by  nightfall  the 
whole  lot  of  us  had  quite  as  much  as  we  could  stagger  under. 
I  don  t  say  we  regularly  went  in  for  drinking  ;  but  we  began  to 
want  It  by  twelve  o'clock  every  day,  and  to  keep  things  going 
after  that  till  bedtime.  In  the  morning  we  felt  nervous  and 
miserable;  on  the  whole  we  werent  very  gay  till  the  sun  was 
over  the  foreyard. 

Anyhow,  we  made  it  up  to  clear  out  and  have  the  first  go-in 
for  a  touch  on  the  southern  line  the  next  week  as  ever  was. 
Jather  was  as  eager  for  it  as  anybody.  He  couldn't  content 
himself  with  this  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  life  any  longer,  and 
said  he  must  have  a  run  and  a  bit  of  work  of  some  sort  or  he'd 
go  mad.  This  was  on  the  Saturday  night.  Well,  on  Sunday 
we  sent  Warrigal  out  to  meet  one  of  our  telegraphs  at  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  off,  and  to  bring  us  any  information  he 
could  pick  up  and  a  newspaper.  He  came  back  about  sundown 
that  evening,  and  told  us  that  the  police  had  been  all  over  the 
country  after  us,  and  that  Government  had  offered  £200  reward 
for  our  apprehension— mine  and  Starlight's— with  £50  each  foi- 
Warrigal  and  Jim.  They  had  an  idea  we'd  all  shipped  for 
America.  He  sent  us  a  newspaper.  There  was  some  news  • 
that  IS,  news  worth  talking  about  Here  was  what  was  printec( 
in  large  letters  on  the  outside  :— 

WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  TURON. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  our  numerous  constituents  tliat 
gold,  similar  in  character  and  value  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
discovered  on  the  Turon  River  by  those  energetic  and  experienced  prac- 
tical miners,  Messrs.  Hargraves  and  party.  The  method  of  cradling  is 
the  same,  the  appliances  required  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  the 
proportional  yield  of  gold  highly  reassuring.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  results  of  this  most  momentous  discovery.  It  will  revolutionise 
the  new  world.  It  will  liberate  the  old.  It  will  precipitate  Australia 
into  a  nation. 

Meanwhile  numberless  inconveniences,  even  privations,  will  arise— to 
be  endured  unflinchingly— to  be  borne  in  silence.  But  courage,  England, 
we  have  hitherto  achieved  victory.  o  >       o        » 

*u  '^rr^^  ^^^^  ^^°"*^  *^®  ^^^^  breaking  out  in  such  a  place  as 
the  luron  made  a  great  difference  in  our  notions.  We  hardly 
knew  what  to  think  at  first.  The  whole  country  .seemed  upside 
down,     Warricn.]  usaH  t.n  cnoob-  nt^^■  f../->Tv.  +,",,»«  f^  *: „  „„,] 

oack  cmen-mouthed,  bringing  us  all  sorts  of  news.  Everybody, 
he  said,  was  coming  up  from  Sydney.  There  would  be  nobody 
lett  there  but  the  Governor.  What  a  oueer  start— the  Governor 
sitting  lonely  in  a  silent  Government  House,  in  the  middle  of  a 
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deserted  city  !  We  found  out  that  it  was  true  after  we'd  made 
one  or  two  short  rides  out  ourselves,  Afterwards  the  police  had 
a  deal  too  much  to  do  to  think  of  us.  We  didn't  run  half  the 
chance  of  being  dropped  on  to  that  we  used  to  do.  The  .vhoie 
country  was  full  of  absconders  and  deserters,  servants,  shep- 
herds, shopmen,  soldiers,  and  sailors— all  running  awav  from 
their  work,  and  making  in  a  blind  sort  of  way  for  the  diRgincs 
like  a  lot  of  caterpillars  on  the  inarch.  ' 

We  had  more  than  half  a  notion  about  going  there  ourselves 
but  we  turned  it  over  in  our  minds,  and  thought  it  wouldn't  do' 
We  should  be  sure  to  be  spotted  anywhere  in  New  South 
Wales.  All  the  poUce  stations  had  our  descrintk.as  posted  up 
with  a  reward  in  big  letters  on  the  door.  Even  if  we  were 
pretty  lucky  at  the  start  we  should  always  be  expecting  them 
to  drop  on  us.  As  it  was,  we  should  have  twenty  times  the 
chance  among  the  coaches,  that  were  sure  to  be  loaded  full  up 
with  men  that  all  carried  cash,  more  or  less ;  you  couldnib 
travel  then  in  the  country  without  it.  We  had  twice  the  pull 
now,  because  so  many  strangers,  that  couldn  t  possibly  be 
known  to  the  police,  were  strangling  over  all  the  roads.  There 
was  no  end  of  bustle  and  rush  m  every  line  of  work  and  labour 
Money  was  that  plentiful  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  full  of 
it.  Gold  began  to  be  sent  down  in  big  lots,  by  the  Escort,  as  it 
was  called— sometimes  ten  thousand  ounces  at  a  time  That 
was  money  if  you  liked— forty  thousand  pounds  !-  enough  to 
make  ones  mouth  water— to  make  one  think  dad's  prophecy 
about  the  ten  thousand  pounds  wasn't  so  far  out  after  all 

Just  at  the  start  most  people  had  a  kind  of  notion  that  the 
gold  would  only  last  a  short  time,  and  th;».t  things  would  be 
worse  than  before.  But  it  lasted  a  deal  longer  than  any  of  us 
expected.  It  was  1850  that  I'm  talking  about.  It's  getting 
on  for  1860  now,  and  there  seems  more  of  it  about  than  ever 
there  was. 

Most  of  our  lives  we'd  been  used  to  the  southern  road,  and 
we  kept  to  it  still.  It  wasn't  right  in  the  line  of  the  gold 
diggings,  but  it  wasn't  so  far  off.  It  was  a  -"eer  start  wLen 
the  news  got  round  about  to  the  other  co'  i,  after  that  to 
England,  and  I  suppose  all  the  other  old  wo. ...  .iaces,  but  they 
must  have  come  by  ship-loads,  the  road  was  t'at  full  of  new 
chums— we  could  tell  'em  easy  by  their  dress,  tneir  fresh  faces 
their  way  of  talk  their  thick  sticks,  a. id  new  guns  and  pistols, 
oome  of  them  you  d  see  dragging  a  hand-cart  with  another  chap, 
*iP  kI^'I  ^*^l,"fi^  *"  *"e^r  goods,  tools,  and  clothes  on  it.  Then 
there  d  be  a  dozen  men,  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and  all  their 
swags  in  It.  If  the  horse  jibbed  at  all,  or  stuck  in  the  deep 
ruts-and  wasnt  it  a  wet  season  ?— they'd  give  a  shout  and  a 

"~,j'- — -,  -:"'  *• '  '••"^'  ii^iac  aiixj.  cvcrj'iiiuig  eise.     ihey 

told  us  that  there  were  rows  of  ships  in  Sydney  Ha-bour  with- 
out a  soul  to  take  care  of  them  ;  that  the  soldiers  were  runnire 
away  to  the  diggings  just  as  much  as  the  sailors ;  clergymen 
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and  (loctorE,  old  hands  and  new  chums,  merchants  and  lawyers 
JhK^Tearl^^^^^^^ 

n.^}l  ^^""f  ^^""^  "P  v'',"¥®  ^^'^  *''^ble  what  they  were  before 
Cattle  and  sheep  we  didn't  mind  about.    We  could  do  without 

nS^T  1  ^."^/^'  *^°'^"  ""^'^'^^  '•^^^  wonderfully,  and  that 
maae  a  deal  of  odds  to  us,  you  may  be  sure 

It  was  this  way  Every  man  tfiat  had  a  few  pounds  wanted 
a  horse  to  ride  or  drive  ;  every  miner  wanted  r/wash  dirt  cart 
and  a  horse  to  draw  ,t.  The  farmer  wanted  worhino:  hoises 
for  wasn't  hay  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  ton,  and  corn  what 
you  hked  to  ask  for  it?  Every  kind  of  haimess  horse  was 
worth  forty,  hfty,  a  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  only  to  Isk 
It  •  some  of  'em  weedy  and  bad  enough,  Heaven  knows  So 
between  the  horse  trade  and  the  road  trade  we  could  see  a 
fortune  sticking  out  ready  for  us  to  catch  hold  of  wheneve? 
we  were  ready  to  collar.  ""cuevei 
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Our  first  try-on  in  the  coach  line  was  with  the  Qoulbum 
mail.  We  knew  the  road  pretty  well,  and  picked  out  a  place 
where  they  had  to  go  slow  and  couldn't  get  off  the  road  on 
either  side.  There's  always  places  like  that  in  a  coach  road 
near  the  coast,  if  you  look  sharp  and  lay  it  out  beforehand. 
This  wasn't  on  the  track  to  the  diggings,  but  we  meant  to  leave 
that  alone  till  we  got  our  hand  in  a  oit.  There  was  a  lot  of 
money  flying  about  the  country  in  a  general  way  where  there 
was  no  sign  of  gold.  All  the  storekeepers  began  to  get  up 
fresh  goods,  and  to  send  money  in  notes  and  cheques  to  pay  for 
them.  The  price  of  stock  kept  dealers  and  fi*t  cattle  buyers 
moving,  who  had  their  pockets  full  of  notes  as  often  as  not. 

Just  as  you  got  nearly  through  Bargo  Brush  on  the  o)d  road 
there  was  a  stimsh  hill  that  the  coach  passengers  mostly  walked 
up,  to  save  the  horses — fenced  in,  too,  with  a  nearly  new  three- 
rail  fence,  all  ironbark,  and  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  you 
could  ride  or  drive  over  handy.  We  thought  this  would  be  as 
good  a  place  as  we  could  pick,  so  we  laid  out  the  whole  thing  as 
careful  as  v/e  could  beforehand. 

Tlie  three  of  us  started  out  from  the  Hollow  as  soon  as  we 
could  see  in  the  morning  ;  a  Friday  it  was,  I  remember  it  pretty 
well— good  reason  I  had,  too.  Father  and  Warrigal  went  up 
the  night  before  with  the  horses  we  were  to  ride.  They  camped 
about  twenty  miles  on  the  line  we  were  going,  at  a  place  where 
there  was  good  feed  and  water,  but  well  out  of  the  way  and  on 
a  lonely  road.  There  had  been  an  old  sheep  station  there  and 
a  hut,  out  the  old  man  bad  been  murdered  by  the  hut-keeper 
for  some  money  he  had  saved,  and  a  story  got  up  that  it  was 
haunted  by  his  ghost.  It  was  known  as  the  '  Murdering  Hut,' 
and  no  shepherd  would  ever  live  there  after,  so  it  was  deserted. 
We  weren't  afraid  of  shepherds  alive  or  dead,  so  it  came  in 
handy  for  us,  as  there  was  water  and  feed  in  an  old  lambing 
paddock.  Besides,  the  road  to  it  was  nearly  all  a  lot  of  rock 
and  scrub  from  the  Hollow,  that  made  it  an  unlikely  place  to 
be  tracked  from. 

Our  dodge  was  to  take  three  quiet  horses  from  the  Hollow 
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b«f°- .fl  Po"™  had  ttoe  to  know  wuiTay  weM:  """" 
It  all  fitted  m  first-rate.    We  cracked  nn  fn^  f  L  ii  fi       • 

some  grub  with  us  and\  botUeS  groE  halfTf  whlh^  «''°"?''i 

hMy  towant  all  they  could  get  ^rtE^f^w  thi'l„rw 
saw-"""  "'"''  *'"''™  "'"'""'^  ''^"'^  ^»  »<»">tod.  Starlight 
.•rrlgtes^iiti^'j  o"f  Sl^roTteS.aTcU*°Tu^.YT  '^' 

t°e„?r^  "^  >rorth  teTp'^;^  t  Sor^Tper  'tct 

tent-pegger  Eainbow  would  have  made  oh  nlrl  W?'  u  ■I' 
S^lutg  .""-^'^  "-''•    ■  I^"'  ^"te^won"'  hte^Ind'ltS 

awi:jCli™to'^aFt?l^i;:LT-''^-L%*Sed"it'&^ 

two,'  I  thinks  to  myself  ^  '"^  ^^^^  '"^  *  "^^"'^^^  O'' 

hox-s^t  n  7^^..^^  ^^  ^°  ^^^^^^  ^3  *he  passenger  on  the 
coachma;  W-         '  '"'"y  commercial,  who'd  ^een  iiving  the 

an  old  Jn^!^\y^  1°  5^^.5°^°h-  There  was  no  one  iWde-onlv 
''^rr¥i^^^^^^<>^^''^'^  struck  all  of  a 
up  fufl  snHf°fn       J^^«,r^  *H^t  the  passengers  started  running 

co'-a^h'^F^-lXTuSTt'St-wtT  fefTr  h'J 
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just  opened  out  for  a  bit  of  blowing.  '  Billy,  old  man,'  he  says, 
'  I'll  report  you  to  the  Company  if  you  craw'  along  this  way,' 
when  he  catches  sight  of  me  and  Starlight,  standing  still  and 
silent,  with  our  revolvers  pointing  his  way.  By  George  1  I 
could  hardly  help  laughing.  His  jaw  dropped,  and  he  couldn't 
get  a  word  out.     His  throat  seemed  quite  dry. 

'Now,  gentlemen,'  says  Starlight,  quite  cool  and  cheerful- 
like,  '  you  understand  her  Majesty's  mail  is  stuck  up,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  and  there's  no  use  resisting.  I  must  ask  you 
to  stand  in  a  row  there  by  the  fence,  and  hand  out  all  the  loose 
cash,  watches,  or  rings  you  may  have  about  you.  Don't  move  ; 
don't,  I  say,  sir,  or  I  must  fire.'  (This  was  to  a  fidgety,  nervous 
man  who  couldn't  keep  quiet.)  *  Now,  Number  One,  fetch  down 
the  mail  bags  ;  Number  Two,  close  up  here.' 

Here  Jim  walked  up,  revolver  in  hand,  and  Starlight  begins 
at  the  first  man,  very  stern — 

'  Hand  out  your  cash  ;  keep  back  nothing,  if  you  value  your 
life.' 

You  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  funk.  He  was  a  storekeeper, 
we  found  afterwards.  He  nearly  dropped  on  his  knees.  Then 
he  handed  Starlight  a  bundle  of  notes,  a  gold  watch,  and  took  a 
handsome  diamond  ring  from  his  finger.  This  Starlight  put 
into  his  pocket.  He  handed  the  notes  and  watch  to  Jim,  who 
had  a  leather  bag  ready  for  them.  The  man  sank  down  on  the 
ground  ;  he  had  tainted. 

He  was  left  to  pick  himself  up.  No.  2  was  told  to  shell  out. 
They  all  had  something.  Some  had  sovereigns,  some  had  notes 
and  small  cheques,  which  are  as  good  in  a  country  place.  The 
squatters  draw  too  many  to  know  the  numbers  of  half  that  are 
out,  so  there's  no  great  chance  of  their  being  stopped.  There 
were  eighteen  male  passengers,  besides  the  chap  on  the  box- 
seat.  We  made  him  come  down.  By  the  time  we  d  got  through 
them  all  it  was  best  part  of  an  hour. 

I  pulled  the  mail  bags  through  the  fence  and  put  them  under 
a  tree.  Then  Starlight  went  to  the  coach  where  the  two  women 
were.    He  took  otF  his  hat  and  bowed. 

'  Unpleasant  necessity,  madam,  most  painful  to  my  feelings 
altoget  ler,  I  assure  you.  I  must  really  ask  you — ah— is  the 
young  lady  your  daughter,  madam  1 ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  says  the  oldest,  stout,  middle-aged  woman  ;  *  I 
never  set  eyes  on  her  before.' 

'  Indeed,  madam.'  says  Starlight,  bowing  again  :  *  excuse  my 
curiosity,  I  am  desolated,  I  assure  you,  but  may  I  trouble  you 
for  your  watches  and  purses  1 ' 

'  As  you're  a  gentleman,'  said  the  fat  lady,  *  I  fully  expected 
you'd  have  lej;  us  oft*.    I'm  Mrs.  Buxter,  of  Bobbrawoobra.' 

'  Indeed  !  1  have  no  words  to  express  my  regret,'  says  Star- 
light ;  '  but,  my  dear  lady,  hard  necessity  compels  me.  Thanks, 
very  much,'  he  said  to  the  young  girl. 

She  nanded  over  a  small  old  Geneva  watch  and  a  little  purse. 
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The^jjlump  lady  had  a  gold  watch  with  a  chain  and  purse  to 
'Is  that  all  ?'  says  he,  trying  to  speak  stern. 

,  A  J  ™I  r''^/?'>,^l  ^^'^  ^^'•1'  'fi^e  pounds.     Mother  ^ave 
me  her  watch,  and  I  shall  have  no  money  tS  take  me  to  BownT^ 
where  I  am  gcmg  to  a  situation.'  ^owning, 

eyes      ^'^'  """^  ^'"""^'^^  ^^^  *^«  *^^^«  «ame  into  her 

Starlight  carefully  handed  Mrs.  Baxter's  watch  and  purse  to 

Jim.    I  saw  him  turn  round  and  open  the  other  purse  and  he 

^•"'rrSrifrf  r '  '^  ll^^">  ""'"'^^'^  Then  he  looffi  in  again 
Im  afraiJ  Im  rather  impertinent,'  says  he,  'but  vourface 
Miss-ah-Elmsdale,  thanks-reminds  me  of  some  one  in 
another  world-the  one  I  once  lived  in.  Allow  mo  to  enW  thS 
souvenir  and  to  return  your  effects.  No  thanks  that  smfle  is 
ample  payment.    Ladies,  I  wish  vou  a  pleasant  journey  '^'  '' 

pnnntl,  fTi?'  ^^'''-  P^^^^^"  ^'^  "°*  ^^^i^  but  looked  cross 
enough  at  the  voung  lady,  who,  poor  thing,  seemed  nrettvfnl  I 
up  and  inclmedf  to  cry  at  the  surprise.  ^      ^  *"" 

mon  "^  then,  all  aboard,' sings  out  Starlight:  'get  hi  gentle- 
men, our  business  matters  are  concluded  for  the  S  '  Ster 
fi^i^r^  *'T\  ^'"^^"r'  y^'^  J^^d  better  drive  on.  Send  back 
trL  Thev  shlffir  h^'-"  ^'^^.^^  '^'^  T^  ^ags  Snder  that 
S-niWl'  *  ^^  '''^'''^'^  "'^'■^  *^*^  «^^  be  helped. 

The  driver  gathered  up  his  reins  and  shouted  to  his  tPRm 

wfsaTdoCb^v^tTf  ^^i-^beir  spell,  and  wen^lff^likeVshot! 
we  sat  down  by  the  roadside  with  one  of  the  coach  lamn^  fW 

UcKte*?  W/™  '"="'  through  all  the  letteTpa ««?£ 

over  our  letter-sorCETe  ooufd  heWou te^TutT 
were  pretty  well  paid  for  it-bett.r  than  iE'e  Tst  office  clerks 

Wa^rfer^tiS^e'^^^^  ''  ^'  ^^^''  ^^^  *«  wlier'e7a"d"tl 

stowcralT^tJ?rw  "^'^  the  leather  sack  into  which  .  .m  had 
w^^u  *"®  ^°*^^  ^^^  cheques  we  found  that  wed  <^nno 
better  than  we  expected,  though  we  could  see  from  tTe  fiSi? 

rnd^olT^a^With  h'^^V^'->"°^'^-,  W^^-d  £^70  in  notes 
whicf wou?d  b??nr.  f^K°^  ^P''  ^  ^°^  °^  cheques-some  of 

uke'  ^k:%•  irhttfte-';?.::''?'- .i'srii^'ij  -id  he^Cid 

a  nrpsftnf  "  '<*-»*.iriT*' -'*^'' ^  ivucw  uuna  carnes  was  in  for 

many  a  time  I  ve  known  him  take  the  greatest  lot  of  trouWe, 
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no  matter  how  pushed  he  might  be,  to  carry  out  something 
which  another  man  would  have  never  troubled  his  head 
about. 

We  got  safe  to  the  Murdering  Hut,  and  a  precious  hard  ride 
it  was,  and  tried  our  horses  well,  for,  mind  you,  they'd  been 
under  saddle  best  part  of  twenty-four  hours  when  wo  got  back, 
and  had  done  a  good  deal  over  a  hundred  miles.  We  made  a 
short  halt  while  the  tea  was  boiling,  then  we  all  separated  for 
fear  a  black  tracker  might  have  been  loosed  on  our  trail,  and 
knowing  well  what  bloodhounds  they  are  sometimes. 

Warrigal  and  Starlight  went  off  together  as  usual ;  they  were 
pretty  safe  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  i'ather  made  off  on  a  line 
of  his  own.  We  took  the  two  horses  we'd  ridden  out  of  the 
Hollow,  and  made  for  that  place  the  shortest  way  we  knew. 
We  could  afford  to  hit  out — horse-ilesh  was  cheap  to  us — but  not 
to  go  slow.  Time  was  more  than  money  to  us  now- it  was 
blood,  or  next  thing  to  it. 

•I'll  go  anywhere  you  like,*  says  Jim,  stretching  himself.  'It 
makes  no  odds  to  me  now  where  we  go.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  dad  ? ' 

'  I  think  you've  no  call  to  leave  he.e  for  another  month  any- 
how ;  but  as  I  suppose  some  folks  '11  play  the  fool  some  road  or 
other  you  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere  else.  If  you  must 
go  you'd  better  take  some  of  these  young  horses  with  you  and 
sell  them  while  prices  keep  up.' 

'  Capital  idea,'  says  Starlight ;  '  I  was  wondering  how  we'd 
get  those  colts  oft".  You've  the  best  head  amongst  us,  governor. 
We'll  start  out  to-day  and  muster  the  horses,  and  we  can  take 
Warrigal  with  us  as  lar  as  Jonathan  Barnes's  place.' 

We  didn't  lose  time  once  we'd  made  up  our  minds  to  any- 
thing. So  that  night  all  the  hoises  were  m  and  drafted  ready 
— twenty-five  upstanding  colts,  well  bred,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. We  expected  they'd  fetch  a  lot  of  money.  They  were  all 
quiet,  too,  and  well  broken  in  by  Warrigal,  wlio  used  to  get  so 
much  a  head  extra  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  liked  it.  He  could 
do  more  with  a  horse  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  They  never 
seemed  to  play  up  with  him  as  young  horses  do  with  other 
people.  Jim  and  1  could  ride  'em  easy  enough  when  they  was 
tackled,  but  for  handling  and  catching  and  getting  round  them 
we  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Warrigal. 

The  next  thing  was  to  settle  how  to  work  it  when  we  got  to 
the  diggings.  We  knew  the  auctioneers  there  and  everywiiere 
else  would  sell  a  lot  of  likely  stock  and  ask  no  questions  ;  but 
there  had  been  such  a  lot  of  horse-stealing  since  the  diggings 
broke  out  that  a  law  had  been  passed  on  purpose  to  check  it. 
In  this  way  :  If  any  auctioneer  sold  a  stolen  horse  and  the 
owucr  claiuiCu  it  beforo  SIX  rijOiiths  the  auctioneer  was  held 


liable.  He  had  to  return  the  horse  and  stand  the  loss.  But 
they  found  a  way  to  make  themselves  right.  Men  generally  do 
if  a  law's  over  sharp ;  they  get  round  it  somehow  or  other.    So 
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the  auctioneers  made  it  up  among  themselves  to  charge  ten  nor 
cent  on  the  price  of  all  fiorsos  that  they  sold,  and  make  the 

o?:tu?SVne    ^fh;:;r7f''?  ^"■"?  '^'fV^^^  they  co^d  1'^ 
to  return  one.     J    e  proof  of  an  annnal  be ug  stolen  didn't  turn 

un  aoove  once  in  liftv  or  a  hundred  times,  fo  they  couM  well 
afford  the  expense  when  it  did.  ^  ^' 

It  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  drive  horses  out  of  the  Hollow 
specially  those  that  had  been  bred  or  reared  thoiPH„ff»?I!: 
were  up  to  all  that  kind  of  ^hing^daTand  :Stllidrt^^& 
chere  was  a  yard  at  the  lower  end  oTthe  guffy  that  le§  up  whe?e 
wed  first  seen  Starlight  come  down,  and  a  li^io  of  fence^rcross 
the  mountain  w.uls  on  both  sides,  so  that  stock  oiceTn  there 
coulon  t  tvjn  l,ack.    Then  they  picked  out  a  couple  or  three  old 
mares  that  luid  been  yea.-s  and  years  in  the  Hoi  W  and  been 
used  to  be  taken  up  this  track  and  knew  their  warback  agahr 
One  they  led  up  ;  clad  went  first  with  her,  and  anotlier  followed 
hen  the  col  s  ook  the  track  after  them,  a.s  stock  wiJn  half  an- 
hour  we  had  them  all  up  at  the  top,  on  the  tableland  and  rea7v 
to  be  driven  anywhere     The  first 'day  we  meant  tSg^tmSof 
the  way  to  Jonathan  Barnes's  place,  and  tostopthere,  a  d  have 
a  bit  of  a  spell  the  second.    We  should  want  to  spell  the  horses 
and  make  ^^m  up  a  bit,  as  it  was  a  longish  drive  over  roS 

we'coSd'let  iw  ,^jf?-'.-^  ™tld  all  the' inform'atiS 

knpw  Tr.n.fi  ''^-  ^^l^'J^egings  and  other  matters,  and  we 

nf^^iT  f    ""  Tf.^Vf^  ^^^*^  open-mouthed,  blathersk  tin' sort 

alUlS  was'g"o?n"^on^^'  *°  '''''''''''  '^  ^^^'  ^^''  '--  --"^ 

A  long,  hard  day  was  that  first  one.    The  colts  trip.l  fn  m^irn 

back  every  now  and  then,  or  something  ^oulcl    tar    ther»^^K^ 

hey'd  make  a  regular  stampede  for  foJr  or  five  miles  aXVd  as 

hey  could  lay  leg  to  ground.     It  wasn't  easy  to  1  ve  w    h  'em 

across  broken  country,  well-bred  'uns  like  thL,  as  ffst  as  race 

ho^es  for,a  short  distance  ;  but  there  were  as  good  behind  'em 

and  Warrigal  was  pretty  nearly  always  near  the  lead  doubffi 

Zr«r'^"'^^"^  ^l'"""?^  '^"^  <^f»^  fi'-st  bit  of  open  ground 

iotto Tnlaop'  JT^  \  '^''°"°^?  *^"^^°'''  '^^d  ^o  mistSkf  We 
ffi  J  ?^^f  ^^^^^^'  ^"®^'  where  iliere  was  a  yard  a  little 
before  dark ;  but  we  took  care  to  watch  them  aUnSt  for  fea? 

there'    We'sho,l7"^^^\^°  '°  ^''  ''"^  "^^^  of  ourtight  abou 
we  shoulfh;  ?J!f*^  early  we  got  to.  Barnes's,  where  we  thought 

Tif  Ss^i^fii-sSn  t^.'l::^^  t^gt^coSite% 

o?SV?LTd:r  '''''  '^^^'  ^''  ""''  stclfmS"to^  el? 
T  hn^Y^'i ^'""  ^^,^^^^^^'B  first-rate.  Captain  ! '  says  Bella     '  Dick 
MaSi^    77!^  ^^Z^^^  mountain  afr  seems  to  agSe  with  vou 
Maddie  and  I  thought  you  was  never  going  to  look  in  no  more' 
Thought  you'd  clean  forgot  us-didu\  wf,  M^d  ?    Why  Sfck 
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I  never  thouglit  you  waa 


WHS  here  last, 

Iifinded  her  a 

remind  you  of 


what  a  gran<^  beard  you've  grown 
so  Iiandsonie  before  ! ' 

'I  promised  you  a  trifling  present  when  I 
didn't  I,  Bella?'  says  Starlight.  'There.'  He 
small  parcel  carefully  tied  up.  'It  will  serve  to 
a  friend.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  lovely,  splendid  duck  of  a  watch  ! '  says  the  girl, 
tearing  open  the  parcel.  'And  what  a  love  of  a  chain  !  and 
lots  of  charms,  too.  Where,  in  all  the  world,  did  you  get  this  ? 
I  suppose  you  didn't  buy  it  in  (Jeorge  Street.' 

'  It  was  bought  in  George  Street,'  says  he ;  '  and  here's  the 
receipt ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  wearing  it  to  church  or  any- 
where else.  Here's  Mr.  Flavelle's  name,  all  straight  and  square. 
It's  quite  new,  as  you  can  see.' 

Jim  and  I  stared.  Dad  was  outside,  seeing  the  horses  fed, 
with  Wari'igal.  We  made  sure  at  first  it  was  Mrs.  liuxter's 
watch  and  chain ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  give  the  girl 
anything  that  she  could  be  brought  into  trouble  for  wearing,  if 
it  was  identilied  on  her  ;  so  he'd  sent  the  cash  down  to  Sydney, 
and  got  the  watch  sent  up  to  him  by  one  of  father's  pals.  It 
was  as  right  as  the  banK,  and  nobody  could  touch  it  or  her 
either.  That  was  Starlight  all  over  ;  he  never  seemed  to  care 
much  for  himself.  As  to  anything  he  told  a  woman,  she'd  no 
call  to  trouble  herself  about  whether  it  would  be  done  or  not. 

'  It'll  be  my  turn  next,'  says  Maddie.  '  I  can't  afford  to  wait 
till — till — the  Captain  leaves  me  that  beauty  horse  of  his.  It's 
too  long.  I  might  be  married  before  that,  and  my  old  man  cut 
up  rough.  Jim  Marston,  what  are  vou  going  to  give  me  ?  I 
haven't  got  any  earrings  worth  looking  at,  except  these  gold 
hoops  that  everybody  knows.' 

'All  right,'  says  Jim.  'I'll  give  you  and  Bell  a  pair  each,  if 
you're  good  girls,  when  we  sell  the  horses,  unless  we're  nailed 
at  the  Turon.  What  sort  of  a  shop  is  it?  Are  they  getting 
much  gold  1 ' 

'  Digging  it  out  like  potatoes,'  savs  Bella  ;  '  so  a  young  chap 
told  us  that  come  this  way  last  week.  My  word  !  didn't  he  go 
on  about  the  coach  being  stuck  up.  Mad  and  I  nearly  choked 
ourselves  laughing.  We  made  him  tell  it  over  twice.  He  said 
a  friend  of  his  was  in  it — in  the  coach,  that  is— and  we  could 
have  told  him  friends  of  ours  was  in  it  too,  couldn't  we  1 ' 

'  And  what  did  he  think  of  it  all  1 ' 

'  Oh,  he  was  a  new  chum  :  hadn't  been  a  year  out.  Not  a 
bad  cut  of  a  young  feller.  He  was  awful  shook  on  Mad  :  but 
she  wouldn't  look  at  him.  He  said  if  it  was  in  England  the 
whole  countryside  would  rise  up  and  hunt  such  scoundrels 
down  like  mad  dogs  ;  but  in  a  colony  like  this  people  didn't 
seem  to  know  right  from  wrong.' 

'  Did  he,  indeed  'I '  says  Starlight.  '  Ingenuous  youth  !  When 
he  lives  a  little  longer  he'll  find  that  ptople  in  England,  and, 
indeed,  everywhere  else,  are  very  much  like  they  are  here 
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They'll  *ink  at  a  little  robbery,  or  take  a  hand  themselves  if 
Its  made  worth  their  while.  And  what  became  of  your  Entr- 
iish  friend  ?  j  ^n 

'  Oh  I  he  said  he  was  going  on  to  Port  Phillip.  There's  a  biir 
diggings  broke  out  there  too,  he  says  :  and  he  has  some  friends 
there,  and  he  thinks  he  11  like  that  side  better ' 

r  l\  *W.  '!^'?  ^«"^''  cut  the  Sydney  " side,"  too,' says  Star- 
light. '  What  do  you  say,  Maddie?  We'll  be  able  to  mix  up 
with  these  new  chum  Lnglishmen  and  Americans  that  are 
coming  here  in  swarms,  and  puzzle  Sergeant  Goring  and  his 
troopers  moie  than  ever.' 

•Oh!  coine,  now!  that  would  be  mean,'  says  Maddie  *I 
wouldn  t  be  drove  away  from  my  own  part  of  the  country  if  I 
was  a  man,  by  anybody.  I'd  stay  and  fight  it  out.  Goring  was 
here  the  other  day,  and  tried  to  pick  out  son  thing  from  father 
and  us  about  the  lot  of  you.' 

'Ha !'  says  Starlight  his  face  growing  dark,  and  different- 
u  M  u^..  "i*  *"®  eyes  from  what  I'd  ever  seen  him,  'did  he? 
Hed  better  beware.  He  may  follow  up  my  trail  once  too  often. 
And  what  did  you  tell  him  ? ' 

'We  told  him  a  lot  of  things,'  says  the  girl;  'but  I  am 
afeared  they  was  none  of  'em  true.  He  didn't  get  much  out  of 
us,  nor  wouldn  t  if  he  was  to  come  once  a  week.*^ 

'  I  expect  not,'  says  Jim  ;  '  you  girls  are  smart  enough. 
Iheres  no  man  m  the  police  or  out  of  it  that'll  take  much 
change  out  of  you.  I'm  most  afraid  of  your  father,  though, 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ;  he's  such  an  old  dutter  to  blow ' 
Me  was  nearly  telling  the  sergeant  he'd  seen  a  better  horse 
lately  here  than  his  famous  chestnut  Marlborough,  only  Bella 
trod  on  his  toe,  and  told  him  the  cows  was  in  the  wheat  Of 
course  Goring  would  have  dropped  it  was  Rainbow,  or  some 
well-bred  horse  you  chaps  have  been  shaking  lately.' 
i,vi  f  '"'■^  ?i,''«K"/fi*  ;?farl  of  discretion,  my  dear."  says  Star- 
light,  and  It  s  a  pity,  Tike  some  other  folks,  you  haven't  a  better 
neicl  tor  the  exercise  of  your  talents.  However,  that's  very 
often  the  way  in  this  vorld,  as  you'll  perhaps  find  out  when 
you  re  old  and  ugly  and  the  knowledge  can't  do  you  any  good. 

•  x?^  ^°"  ^^^^^  *^°"*  ^^^'  ^o^<=h  accident ' 
f«-  ^y,^°/^ '  }^  y"^  the  greatest  lark  out,'  says  Maddie.  She'd 
twice  the  fun  in  her  the  other  had,  and  was  that  good-tempered 
nothing  seemed  to  put  her  out.  'Everybody  as  come  here 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about.  Those  that  was 
going  to  the  diggings,  too,  took  it  much  easier  than  those  that 
was  coming  away. 
'How  was  that?' 

tkI^^J^'  *^?  ^^^P^  ^h**  ^°™®  »^ay  mostly  have  some  gold, 
iney  showed  us  some  tirettv  fair  Inmr^o  or,r^  „.,„,.„4^„  t  „„_  i_ij 

lohiJ^^fV^'^'ft^iH^^'^f^^'^^  afcut'beini  Vcuck  upland 
fn  fhTk  K^'  *^1  ^i^i^  ^^^^^  y*'"^^  o^  °»en  being  tied  to  trees 
in  the  bush  and  left  there  to  die.' 
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n^l?®"  them  for  me,  my  fair  Madeline,  that  Starlieht  and 
fee^s^erti^r/  W«  single  diggers  ours  is  rXlesTle 
villa?n?    ''^''  ^'""^^     We  leave  the  retail  robbery  to  meaner 

flnZ^i'^''  *^f  ¥rf ^^  *^^^  ^"^et  by  this  time  that  we  could  drivP 
them  tiie  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Turon  by  ourselves  We  dSf 
want  to  be  too  big  a  mob  at  Barnes's  Luse  Any  one  mtht 
come  in  accidental,  and  it  might  eet  snread  ahnnf  q/  I 
supper  WarrigalwAs  sent  back^•  V? diTnTw  h  s  iferptw 
more,  and  he  might  draw  attention.  The  way  we  were  to +S 
in  the  horses,  and  seil  them,  was  all  put  up  ^  ^''^ 

ranges  tole  Tron"*  "^R^"  '^'"'  ^^f  ^'^*  °^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^oss  the 
ranges  to  the  luron.    Barnes  was  to  put  us  on  a  track  he  knew 

regular  Highway     Starlight  was  to  stay  another  day  at  Barnes'^ 

rnrne^versi^-e f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^—  toUatranter^ 

'TouVemTdfilir'"^  ^\T''  T,^o  just  came  in  at  the  time, 
coXa?ket  of  iou'rT%vf''  ^"  '^"  countryside  with  that  m^Jl 
iHerX  snrp  f n  c„;  «m-^/^  ""^ t '  '^^"i^"'  ^"^  ^^ild  that  looks 

beinrstuck  UD  ?"  ^'wSl'^/^^^^"^'  ^^°"*  *??  Goulburn  mail 
ucuiL  si-ucK  up  (  Well,  I  did  hear  somethina'"  I  sav«!  nnrl 

will  bP^l^  '^"lif     ?^y  ^°"?^'-  fi^«*  whether  the^'bush  r?ngers 

'Im  •  how  if  wJ.  7^T  ^^^K','  ^^^^  *°  *'^^*  «>«  police  can^t%? 
em  how  It  was  that  one  of  'em  was  so  kind  to  the  voimff  l-Tr Iv 
as  to  give  her  new  watch  back,  and  whether  StDtai^ffi  S 
lTer'w«M"l'T'"?.P^T^\«.^y'^^d  if  Mrs  BuX  w^^^^^^^ 

More  than  H?nf  :'i,u^'\^Kr^^^^  *^^«  Government  offerS 
coSnlry.^  '       "^^^^  ^^^^  "  '*^^^  "P  "^^^^  coaches  or  fly  the 

says  Maddie°  ^'^'hJ'T  *^'''  '"^'^^  T  '^°^  ^"^  ^'^^ster  looked,' 
says  Maddie.     .  He  ^^^as  here  one  day  -ce,  and  kept  gassin' 


tur£  a  cask  of  beer  sou'r7  ""'"^  •"""'  "'""""  "^^^  "^^^  ^"°"^^^  ^^^ 

•My 'wo?d''he  wa?  t^TTT'  ^^'^^Sf*  TV  S^""^^^««  ^^  Jim. 

vv£wi\l!;^s  whltet'bS?  "^  b^"«-l«°kin'  he  didn't  know 

We  had  a  great  spree  that  night  in  a  quiet  wav  and  irnt  rII 

ou?  wftlfr'  '°  ^tr^  "",^^^^'^^  circumLncel^Cnefcame 
out  with  some  pretty  cood  win^  wl„Vh  Sf„„i;„i,|  ,.u  "!:j  ™® 

whicrwp-.  "^1".^ ^  ^r^-"  -^^-l  "'^'^a-sttni^g'grd'dinneT 
that  hJII  "^'^^^*he  gH-  s  sit  down  to  and  some  cou.fins  of  thefrs 
that  lived  close  by.    We  M^ere  merry  enough  before  the  evening 
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was  out.  Bella  Barnes  played  the  piano  middling,  and  Maddie 
could  sing  first-rate,  and  all  of  them  could  dance.  The  last  thing 
I  recollect  was  Starlight  showing  Maddie  what  he  called  a 
minuet  step,  and  Jonathan  and  the  old  woman  sitting  on  the 
sofa  as  grave  as  owls. 

Anyhow,  we  all  enioyed  ourselves.  It  was  a  grand  change 
after  being  so  long  alone.  The  girls  romped  and  laughed  and 
pretended  to  be  offended  every  now  and  then,  but  we  had  a 
regular  good  lark  c2  it,  and  didn't  feel  any  the  worse  at  daylight 
next  morning. 

Jim  and  I  were  away  before  sunrise,  and  after  we'd  once  got 
on  the  road  that  Jonathan  showed  us  we  got  on  well  enough 
We  were  dressed  jtist  like  common  bushmen.  There  were  plenty 
on  the  road  just  then  bringing  cattle  and  horses  to  the  di'-gings. 
It  was  well  known  that  high  prices  were  going  there  and  that 
everybody  paid  in  cash.    No  credit  was  given,  of  course. 

We  had  on  blue  serge  shirts,  moleskin  trousers,  and  roughish 
leather  gaiters  that  came  up  to  the  knee,  with  ponchos  strapped 
^^•^?  r  ?"l'  ^^^^®  *^^™  was  a  spare  shirt  or  two:  we  had 
oldish  felt  hats,  as  if  we'd  come  a  good  way.  Our  saddles  and 
bridles  were  rusty-looking  and  woi-n ;  the  horses  were  the  only 
things  that  were  a  little  too  good,  and  might  bving  the  police 
to  suspect  us.  We  had  to  think  of  a  yarn  about  them.  We 
looked  just  the  same  as  a  hundred  other  long-legged  six-foot 
natives  with  our  beards  and  'r  pretty  wild— neither  better 
nor  worse. 

As  soon  as  Starlight  came  on  to  the  Turon  he  was  to  rig  him- 
self out  as  a  regular  swell,  and  gammon  he'd  just  come  out  from 
-England  to  look  at  the  gold  fields.  He  could  do  that  part 
wonderfully  well.  We  would  have  backed  him  to  take  in  the 
devil  himself,  if  he  saw  him,  let  alone  goldfields  police,  if  Ser- 
geant Goring  wasn't  about. 

The  second  day  Jim  and  I  were  driving  quietly  and  easy  on 
the  road,  the  colts  trotting  along  as  steady  as  old  stock  horses, 
and  feeding  a  bit  every  now  and  then.  We  knew  we  were 
getting  near  the  Turon,  so  many  tracks  came  in  from  all  parts, 
and  all  went  one  way.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  low  rumbling 
roaring  noise,  something  like  the  tide  coming  in  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

'I  say,  Jim,  old  man,  we  haven't  made  any  mistake— crossed 
over  the  mam  range  and  got  back  to  the  coast,  have 
we?  ' 

'Not  likely,'  he  said;  'but  what  the  deuce  is  that  row?  I 
can  t  reckon  it  up  for  the  life  of  rae.' 

I  studied  and  studied.  On  it  went  grinding  and  rattling  like 
all  the  round  pebbles  in  the  world  rollinc-  on  a  boaf'h  witb  a 
tid^  surf  on.    I  tumbled  at  last. 

Remember  that  thing  with  the  two  rockers  we  saw  at  the 
Hermit  s  Hut  in  the  Hollow  ? '  I  said  to  Jim.  '  We  couldn't  make 
out  what  it  was.     I  know  now ;  it  was  a  gold  cradle,  and  there's 
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Iiundreds  and  thousands  rocking  there  at  the  Turon.     That's 
what  s  the  matter. 

'  We're  going  to  see  some  life,  it  strikes  me,'  says  he.  '  We'll 
know  It  all  directly.  But  the  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
shut  these  young  uns  up  safe  in  the  sale-yard.  Then  we  can 
knock  round  this  town  in  comfort.' 

^uyi""  TT*  ^"^^•''^^  °^5  ^'^''^y  P°^^*'  ^"d  s"''e  enough  here  was 
the  first  Austraian  gold-diggings  in  full  blast.     What  a  sight  it 
was,  to  be  sure  !    Jim  and  I  sat  in  our  saddles  while  the  horses 
went  to  work  on  the  green  grass  of  the  flat,  and  stared  as  if 
wed  seen  a  bit  of  another  world.     So  it  was  another  world  to 
U3,  straight  away  from  the  sad- voiced  solitudes  of  the  bush. 
•   -^*''"^§  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  we'd  never  seen  so  many  men 
m  a  crowd  before ;  and  how  different  they  looked  from  the  crawl- 
ing people  of  a  town  !    A  green-banked  rapid  river  ran  before 
us,  through  a  deep  narrow  valley.     The  bright  green  flats  looked 
JS.i''*T  "^^^i^^f  yel  n  ^ater  rippling  and  rushing  between 
them.    Upon  that  small  flat,  and  by  the  bank,  and  in  the  river 
Itself,  nearly  20,000  men  were  at  work,  harder  and  more  silently 
than  any  crowd  we'd  ever  seen  before.     Most  of  'em  were 
digging,  winding  up  greenhide  buckets  filled  with  gravel  from 
shafts,  which  were  sunk  so  thickly  all  over  the  place  that  you 
could  not  pass  between  without  jostling  some  one.      Others 
were  driving  carts  heavily  laden  with  the  same  stuff  towards 
the  river,  in  which  hundreds  of  men  were  standing  up  to  their 
waists  washing  the  gold  out  of  tin  pans,  iron  buckets,  and  every 

S  ?l  ""^^^"^  °'"  ^^?T^-  ?/  ^^^  ^h  g^^^-^er  n^niber  of  miners 
used  things  like  child's  cradles,  rocking  them  to  and  fro  while  a 
constant  stream  of  yellow  water  passed  through.  Very  little 
talk  went  on ;  every  man  looked  feverishly  anxious  to  get  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work  done  by  sundown. 

Foot  police  and  mounted  troopers  passed  through  the  crowd 
every  now  and  then,  but  there  was  apparently  no  use  or  no 
need  for  them ;  that  time  was  to  come.  Now  and  then  some 
one  would  come  walking  up,  carrying  a  knapsack,  not  a  swag, 
and  showing  by  his  round,  rosy  face  that  he  hadn't  seen  a  sum- 
mers sun  in  Australia.  We  saw  a  trooper  riding  towards  us, 
and  knowing  it  was  be.st  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  I  pushed 
over  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  could  direct  us  to  where  Mr.  Steven- 
son s,  the  auctioneer  s,  yard  was. 

.-D  A^^'^^l'^fn®^  *''®  these?'  he  said,  looking  at  the  brands. 
B.M.,  isn  t  it? 

'  Bernard  Muldoon,  Lower  Macquarie,'  I  answered.  *  There's 
a  triend  of  his,  a  new  chum,  in  charge ;  he'll  be  here  to-morrow ' 
LfO  on  down  Mam  Street  [the  first  street  in  a  diggings  is 
always  called  Main  Street]  as  you're  going,'  he  said  carelessly, 
giving  us  all  a  parting  look  through,  'and  take  tho  firsf  Ian*  f/^ 
the  right.  It  takes  you  to  the  yard.  It's  sale-day  to-morrow  • 
you  re  \u  luck.  ' 

It  was  rather  sharp  work  getting  the  colts  through  men 
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women,  and  children,  carts,  cradles,  shafts,  and  tin  dishes  ;  but 
they  were  a  trifle  tired  and  tender-footed,  so  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  they  were  all  inside  of  a  high  vard,  where  they  could 
scarcely  see  ove'  he  cap,  with  a  row  of  loose  boxes  and  stalls 
behind.  We  >>  i  em  into  Joe  Stevenson's  hands  to  sell— that 
was  what  everv  le  called  the  auctioneer— and  walked  down  the 
long  street. 

My  word,  we  were  stunned,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  There 
was  nothing  to  see  but  a  rocky  rivei  and  a  flat,  deep  down 
between  hills  like  we'd  seen  scores  and  scores  of  times  all  our 
lives  and  thought  nothing  of,  and  here  they  were  digging  gold 
out  of  it  in  all  directions,  just  like  potatoes,  as  Maddie  I'arnes 
said.  Some  of  the  lumps  we  saw — nuggets  they  called  'em — 
was  near  as  big  as  new  potatoes,  without  a  word  of  a  lie  in  it. 
I  couldn't  hardly  believe  it ;  but  I  saw  them  passing  the  little 
washleather  bags  of  gold  dust  and  lumps  of  dirty  yellow  gravel, 
but  heavier,  from  one  to  the  other  just  as  if  they  were  nothing 
—nearly  £4  an  ounce  they  said  it  was  all  worth,  or  a  trifle 
under.  It  licked  me  to  think  it  had  been  hid  away  all  the  time, 
and  not  even  the  blacks  found  it  out.  I  believe  our  blacks  are 
the  stupidest,  laziest  beggars  in  the  whole  world.  That  old  man 
who  lived  and  died  in  the  Hollow,  though— Ae  must  have  known 
about  it ;  and  the  queer-looking  thing  with  the  rockers  we  saw 
near  his  hut,  that  was  the  first  cradle  ever  was  made  in 
Australia. 

The  big  man  of  the  goldfield  seemed  to  be  the  Commissioner. 
We  saw  him  come  riding  down  the  street  with  a  couple  of 
troopers  after  his  heels,  looking  as  if  all  the  place,  and  the  gold 
too,  belonged  to  him.  He  had  to  settle  all  the  rows  and  dis- 
putes that  came  up  over  the  gold,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
claims,  as  they  called  the  twenty-foot  paddocks  they  all  washed 
in,  and  a  nice  time  he  must  have  had  of  it !  However,  he  was 
prettv  smart  and  quick  about  it.  The  diggers  used  to  crowd 
round  and  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  row  sometimes  when  two  lots  of 
men  were  fighting  for  the  same  claim  and  gold  coming  up  close 
by  ;  but  what  he  said  was  law,  and  no  mistake.  When  he  gave 
it  out  they  had  to  take  it  and  be  content.  Then  he  used  to  ride 
away  and  not  trouble  his  head  any  more  about  it ;  and  after  a 
bit  of  barneying  it  all  seemed  to  come  right.  Men  liked  to  be 
talked  to  straight,  and  no  shilly-shally. 

What  I  didn't  like  so  much  was  the  hunting  about  of  the  poor 
devils  that  had  not  got  what  they  called  a  licence — a  printed 
thing  giving  'em  leave  for  to  dig  gold  on  the  Crown  lands.  This 
used  to  cost  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings  a  month — I  forget  rightly 
which— and,  of  course,  some  of  the  chaps  hadn't  the  money  to 
get  it  with — spent  what  they  had,  been  unlucky,  or  run  away 
From  somewhere,  and  come  up  as  bare  of  everything  to  get  it 
out  of  the  ground. 

You'd  see  the  troopers  asking  everybody  for  their  licences, 
and  those  that  hadn't  them  would  be  marched  up  to  the  police 
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and  women  were  ordered  to  come  outside,  and  a  trooper  set  fire 
to  the  straw.  In  five  minutes  the  tent  and  everything  in  it  was 
a  mass  of  flame. 

There  was  a  big  crowd  gathered  round  outside.  They  began 
to  groan  when  the  trooper  lit  the  straw,  but  they  did  nothing, 
and  went  quietly  home  after  a  bit.  We  had  tlie  horses  to  see 
after  next  day.  Just  before  the  sale  began,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  a  goodish  crowd  had  turned  up,  Starlight  rides  quietly  up' 
the  finest  picture  of  a  new  chum  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Jim  and 
I  could  hardly  keep  from  bursting  out  laughing. 

He  had  brought  up  a  quiet  cobby  sort  of  stock  horse  from  the 
Hollow,  plain  enough,  but  a  wonder  to  go,  particularly  over 
broken  country.  Of  course,  it  didn't  do  to  bring  Eainbow  out 
for  such  work  as  this.  For  a  wonder,  he  had  a  short  tail.  Well, 
he'd  squared  this  cob's  tail  and  hogged  his  mane  so  that  he 
looked  like  another  animal.    He  was  pretty  fat,  too. 

He  was  dressed  up  to  the  nines  himself,  and  if  we  didn't  ex- 
pect him  we  wouldn  t  have  known  him  from  a  crow.  First  of 
all,  he  had  a  thick  rough  suit  of  tweed  clothing  on,  all  the  same 
colour,  with  a  round  felt  hat.  Ee  had  a  bran  new  saddle  and 
bridle,  that  hadn't  got  the  yellow  rubbed  off  them  yet.  He  had 
an  English  hunting  whip  in  his  hand,  and  brown  dogskin  gloves 
He  had  tan  leather  gaiters  that  buttoned  up  to  his  knees.  He'd 
shaved  his  bea,rd  all  but  his  moustache  and  a  pair  of  short 
whiskers. 

He  had  an  eyeglass  in  his  eye,  which  he  let  drop  every  now 
and  then,  putting  it  up  when  he  wanted  to  look  at  anybody. 

When  he  rode  up  to  the  yard  everybody  stared  at  him,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  diggers  laughed  and  began  to  call  out  'Joe ' 
Jim  and  I  thought  how  sold  some  of  them  would  have  been  if 
he  turned  on  them  and  they'd  found  out  who  it  was.  However, 
he  pushed  up  to  the  auctioneer,  without  looking  out  right  or 
left,  and  drawled — 

'  May  I— er— ask  if  you  are  Mr.— er— Joseph  Stevenson  ? ' 
I  ra  Joe  Stevenson,'  says  the  auctioneer.     '  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ? ' 

'  Oh  !— a— here  is  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Bernard  Mul- 
doon,  of  the  Lower  Macquarie—er— requesting  you  to  sell  these 
aorses  faw  him  ;  and— er— hand  over  the  pwoceeds  to— er— me 
—Mr.  Augustus  Gwanby— aw  ! ' 

Stevenson  read  the  letter,  nodded  his  head,  said,  'All  right  • 
1 11  attend  to  it,'  and  went  on  with  the  sale.  ' 

It  didn't  take  long  to  sell  our  colts.  There  were  some 
draught  stock  to  come  afterwards,  and  Joe  had  a  day's  work 
before  him.  But  ours  sold  well.  There  had  not  been  anything 
like  this  for  size,  quality,  and  condition.  The  Commissione.- 
sent  down  and  bought  one.  The  Inspector  of  Police  was  there 
and  bought  one  recommended  by  Starlight.  They  fetched  higll 
prices,  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  guineas,  and  they  came  to  a 
fairish  figure  the  lot. 
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When  the  last  horse  was  sold,  Starlight  says, '  I  feel  personally 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.-  aw— Stevenson— faw  the  highly  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  sale,  and  1 
shall  inform  my  friend,  Mr.  Muldoon,  of  the  way  you  have 
sold  his  stock.' 

'Much  obliged,  sir,' says  Joe,  touching  his  hat.  ' Come  inside 
and  111  give  you  the  cheque.' 

'  Quite  unnecessary  now,'  says  Starlight ;  '  but  as  I'm  acting 
for  a  friend,  it  may  be  as  well.' 

We  saw  him  pocket  the  cheque,  and  ride  slowly  over  to  the 
bank,  which  was  half-tent,  half-bark  hut. 

We  dir'n't  think  it  safe  to  stay  on  the  Turon  an  hour  longer 
than  we  were  forced  to  do.  We  had  seen  the  diggings,  and  got 
a  good  notion  of  what  the  whole  thing  was  like ;  sold  the  horses 
and  got  the  money,  that  was  the  principal  thing.  Nothing  for 
it  now  but  to  get  back  to  the  Hollow,  Something  would  be 
sure  to  be  said  about  the  horses  being  sold,  and  when  it  came 
out  that  they  were  not  Muldoon's  there  would  be  a  great  flare- 
up.  Still  they  could  not  prove  that  the  horses  were  stolen. 
There  wasn't  a  wrong  brand  or  a  faked  one  in  the  lot.  And  no 
one  could  swear  to  a  single  head  of  them,  though  the  whole  lot 
were  come  by  on  the  cross,  and  father  could  have  told  who 
owned  every  one  among  them.    That  was  curious,  wasn't  it  ? 

We  put  m  a  night  at  Jonathan  Barnes's  on  our  way  back. 
Maddie  got  the  earrings,  and  Bella  the  making  of  a  new  riding 
habit,  which  she  had  been  wanting  and  talking  about  for  a 

food  while.  Starlight  dressed  up,  and  did  the  new  chum  young 
Inglishman,  eyeglass  and  all,  over  again,  and  repeated  the 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Inspector  of  Police  about  his 
friend  Mr.  Muldoon's  illness,  and  the  colts  he  recommended. 
It  was  grand,  and  the  girls  laughed  till  they  cried  again.  Well, 
those  were  merry  days ;  we  did  have  a  bit  of  fun  sometimes^ 
and  if  the  devil  was  dogging  us  he  kept  a  good  way  out  of  sight! 
It's  his  way  at  the  start  when  fellows  take  the  downward 
track. 

We  got  back  safe  enough,  and  father  opened  his  eyes  when 
he  saw  the  roll  of  notes  Starlight  counted  over  as  the  price  of 
the  colts.  '  Horse-b-p.eding's  our  best  game,'  says  the  old  man, 
'  if  they're  going  to  pay  such  prices  as  this.  I've  half  a  mind  to 
start  and  take  a  lot  over  to  Port  Phillip.' 
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Our  next  chance  came  through  father.  He  was  the  intelli- 
gence man,  and  had  all  the  news  sent  to  him — roundabout  it 
might  be,  but  it  always  came,  and  was  generally  true ;  and  the 
old  man  never  troubled  anybody  twice  that  he  couldn't  believe 
in,  great  things  or  small.  Well,  word  was  passed  about  a 
branch  bank  at  a  place  called  Ballabri,  where  a  goodish  bit  of 
gold  was  sent  to  wait  the  monthly  escort.  There  was  only  the 
manager  and  one  clerk  there  now,  the  other  cove  having  gone 
away  on  sick  leave.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  bank 
gold  was  heaviest  and  the  most  notes  in  the  safe.  The  smartest 
wav  would  be  to  go  into  the  bank  just  before  shutting-up  time 
— tnree  o'clock,  about— and  hand  a  cheque  over  the  counter. 
While  the  clerk  was  looking  at  it,  out  with  a  revolver  and  cover 
him.  The  rest  was  easy  enough.  A  couple  more  walked  in 
after,  and  while  one  jumped  over  the  counter  and  bailed  up  the 
manager  the  other  shut  the  door.  Nothing  strange  about  that. 
The  door  was  always  shut  at  three  o'clock  sharp.  Nobody  in 
town  would  drop  to  what  might  be  going  on  inside  till  the 
whole  thing  was  over,  and  the  swag  ready  to  be  popped  into  a 
light  trap  and  cleared  off  with. 

That  was  the  idea.  We  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  ic  over 
and  settle  it  all,  bit  by  bit,  beforehand. 

So  one  morning  we  started  early  and  took  the  job  in  hand. 
Every  little  thing  was  looked  through  and  talked  over  a  week 
before.  Father  got  Mr.  White's  buggy-horses  ready  and  took 
Warrigal  with  him  to  a  place  where  a  man  met  him  with  a 
light  four-wheeled  Yankee  trap  and  harness.  Dad  was  dressed 
up_  to  look  like  a  back-country  squatter.  Lots  of  'em  were 
quite  as  rough-looking  as  he  was,  though  they  drive  as  good 
horses  as  any  gentleman  in  the  land.  Warrigal  was  togged  out 
something  like  a  groom,  with  a  bit  of  the  station-hand  about 
nim,  I.  ticir  sfivivtiGS  anci  ontnes  tney  Keps,  wilu  em  in  tiie  trap  ; 
they  didn't  know  when  they  might  want  them.  They  had  on 
their  revolvers  underneath  their  coats.  We  were  to  go  round 
by  anotlier  road  and  meet  at  the  township. 

Well,  everything  turned  out  first-rate.     When  we  got  to 
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Ballabri  there  was  father  walking  his  horses  up  and  down 
Ihey  wanted  cooling,  my  word.  They'd  come  pretty  smart  all 
the  way,  but  they  were  middlin'  soft,  being  in  great  grass  con- 
dition and  not  having  done  any  work  to  speak  of  for  a  goodish 
while,  and  bomg  a  bit  above  themselves  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  We  couldn't  help  laughing  to  see  how  solemn  and 
respectable  dad  looked. 

'My  word,'  said  Jim,  'if  he  ain't  the  dead  image  of  old  Mr 
barter,  of  Brahway,  where  we  shore  three  years  Imck.  Just 
such  another  hard-faced,  cranlcy-looking  old  chap,  ain't  he 
Dick?  I m  that  proud  of  him  Td  do  anything  he  asked  me 
now,  blest  if  I  wouldn't ! ' 

'Your  father's  a  remarkable  man,'  says  Starlight,  quite 
serious  •  must  have  made  his  way  in  life  if  he  hadn't  shown 
such  a  dislike  to  anything  on  the  square.  If  he'd  started  a 
pub  iG-house  and  a  pound  about  the  time  he  turned  his  mind  to 
cattle-duffing  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  he'd  have  had  a  bank 
account  by  this  time  that  would  have  kept  him  as  honest  as  a 
]udgo.  But  Its  the  old  story.  I  say,  where  are  the  police 
quarters  ?    It  s  only  manners  to  give  them  a  call.' 

We  rode  over  to  the  barracks.  They  weren't  much,  A  four- 
roomed  cottage,  a  log  lock-up  with  two  cells,  a  four-stalled 
stable,  and  a  horse-yard.  Ballabri  was  a  small  township  with 
a  few  big  stations,  a  good  many  farms  about  it,  and  rather 
more  public-houses  than  any  other  sort  of  buildings  in  it.  A 
writing  chap  &.dd  once,  'A  large  well-filled  graveyard,  a  small 
church  mostly  locked  up,  six  public-houses,  gave  the  principal 
features  of  Ballabri  township.  The  remaining  ones  appear  to 
be  sand,  bones,  and  broken  bottles,  with  a  sprinkling  of  in- 
ebriates and  blackfellows.'  With  all  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
business  done  there  in  a  year  by  the  stores  and  inns,  particularly 
since  the  diggings.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  money  made  in 
such  places  1  Where  does  it  all  go  to  1  Nobody  troubles  their 
heads  about  that. 

A  goodish  lot  of  the  first  people  was  huddled  away  in  the 
graveyard  under  the  sand  ridges.  Many  an  old  shepherd  had 
hobbled  into  the  Travellers'  Rest  with  a  big  cheque  for  a  fort- 
night's spree,  and  had  stopped  behind  in  the  graveyard,  too 
for  company.  It  was  always  a  wonderful  place  for  steadyinc 
lushingtons,  was  Ballabri. 

Anyhow  we  rode  over  to  the  barracks  because  we  knew  the 
senior  constable  was  away.  We'd  got  up  a  sham  horse-stealing 
case  the  day  before,  through  some  chaps  there  that  we  knew 
1  his  drawed  him  off  about  fifty  mile.  The  constable  left  behind 
was  a  youngish  chap,  and  we  intended  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  with 
him.    So  we  went  up  to  the  garden-gate  and  called  out  for  the 

riTTipoi'  ^n   /^nQvrvn  /xr  »-\/>li^*^  r^»»i4---»   ,>.»nw^^ 
^'^ '  '•&'•  •-"■  |"-'in_D  vjuiuc  j^iaiiu. 

'  Here  I  am,'  says  he,  coming  out,  buttoning  up  his  uniform 
coat.    '  Is  anything  the  matter  ? ' 

•Oh!  not  much,'  says  I;  'but  there's  a  man  sick  at  the 
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^h'in^^'^'w'''^  ^"""^^  ^^'^  ^°^"  ^^*^  the  typhus  fever  or  some- 
thing. Hp^s  a  mate  of  ours,  and  we've  come  from  Mr  Grant's 
station.    He  wants  a  doctor  fetched.'  brants 

Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  my  revolver,'  says  he  buttoning  nn 
his  waistcoat.  He  was  just  fresh  from  the  dep6t  i?uck? 
enough,  but  not  up  to  half  the  ways  of  the  bush  ^  '  ^  ^ 
h\^  l^^,  do  very  well  as  you  are,^  says  Starlight,  bringing  out 

He  stood  there  quite  stunned,  while  Jim  and  I  iumned  off 
and  muzzled  him.  ]le  hadn't  a  chance,  of  course  wrth^one  of 
raised  rfingen''""^  ^'''^'^^'  threatening  to  shoot  him  ifM 

lark^'t?n  *for°;„'.''n*^V°^'''f^^'  ^''^-     '.^^  ^^'^  •'  i"^*  ^or  a 

W;„»  S"^"-    ^""^  P''*J''  young  fellow.    You're  beine 

^run  in    yourself  now.    Don't  make  a  row,  and  no  one'll  hurt 

*o  Ji^®  keys  were  hanging  up  inside,  so  we  pushed  him  into  the 
farthest  cell  and  locked  both  doors.  Ther?  were  no  Sows 
and  the  lock-up,  like  most  bush  ones,  was  built  of  heliyWs' 
just  roughly  squared  with  the  ceiling  the  same  sort  so  there 
wasn  t  much  chance  of  his  making  himself  heard  If  any  noise 
did  come  out  the  town  people  would  only  think  it  wa^f 
drunken  man,  aud  take  no  notice.  ^  ^  ^ 

fir.f  n  ""^  *i"^«  tj^en,  and  Starlight  rode  up  to  the  bank 
first.  It  was  about  ten  minutes  to  three  o'clock  Jim  aSd 
L^^FI^i^?"^^  ^'T^'  ^'^i^  th«  police  stables,  and  put  oj  a 
coupfe  of  their  waterproof  capes.    The  day  was  a  little  showerv 

We  dodged  down  very  careless  like  to  the  bank,  and  went  in 

^Ttt'r  *^'°-  ^l^^\  ^^Z^^^^'^-  He  was  waiting  paTfently 
with  the  cheque  m  his  hand  tifl  some  old  woman  eot  her  ninn«v 
She  counted  it,  shillings,  pence,  and  all,  and  then  werS 
lontf  ff*-f  r"^*^  ^^^'•"^^^  PH^^ed  his  cheque  over  The  clerk 
have  it?'       """  ^  '"°'^'^*'  ^"^  ^^^'^-^^^  says,  'How  wfll  you 

heiJ^'anT^n?/l'"^\*-  ^"^T'^Pl:  pointing  his  revolver  at  his 
y^r  hand.'  ^         ''  °''  ^^^  '^°°*  ^^^  ^^^°^«  ^^^  ^^^  ''aise 

all  Jw^rr,'!!*!!''^^'''^  ""^^"^  "^""^  ^  ^™^"  ^e^^  at  one  side.  They  don't 
al  ow  much  room  m  country  banks  unless  they  make  u J  their 
mmd  to  go  in  for  a  regular  swell  building.    I  jumped  round 

f^l^^T'.±^v!;i%1„*_teZ^-^  --•  ,  J-  shut  JnTdcedThe 
r^Vr^'^  Z"l"-  "  "L"  '-'^"■'"H"''  iiuucKcd  ac  the  managers  room     He 

Wh^n  he  sa^  StJ;i1JFf'''^"^  '?  ''^  T«  1  ^^^  ^^^  customers 
vvnen  ne  saw  fotarlights  revolver,   his  face    changed    mnVt 

enough,  but  he  made  a  rush  to  his  drawer  where  he  kept  ht 
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revolver,  and  tried  to  make  a  figlit  of  it,  only  we  were  too 
quick  for  hiin.  Starlight  put  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to  his 
forehead  and  swore  he'd  blow  out  his  brains  there  and  then  if 
he  didn't  stop  quiet.  We  had  to  use  the  same  words  over  and 
over  again.  Jim  used  to  grin  sometimes.  They  generally  did 
the  business,  though,  so  of  course  he  was  quite  helpless.  We 
hadn't  to  threaten  him  to  find  the  key  of  the  safe,  because  it 
was  unlocked  and  the  key  in  it.  He  was  just  locking  up  his 
gold  and  the  day's  cash  as  we  came  in. 

We  tied  him  and  the  young  follow  fast,  legs  and  arms,  and 
laid  them  down  on  the  floor  while  we  went  through  the  place. 
There  was.  a  good  lot  of  gold  in  the  safe  all  weighed  and  labelled 
ready  for  the  escort,  which  called  there  once  a  month.  Bundles 
of  notes,  too  ;  bags  of  sovereigns,  silver,  and  copper.  The  last 
we  didn't  take.  But  all  the  rest  we  bundled  up  or  put  into 
handy  boxes  and  bags  we  found  there.  Father  had  come  up  by 
this  time  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  back-yard.  We  carried 
everything  out  and  put  them  into  his  express -waggon  ;  he 
shoved  a  rug  over  them  and  drove  ofF,  quit .  easy  and  com- 
fortable. We  locked  the  back  door  of  the  b^nk  and  chucked 
away  the  key,  first  telling  the  manager  not  to  make  a  row  for 
ten  minutes  or  we  might  have  to  come  back  again.  He  was  a 
plucky  fellow,  and  we  hadn't  been  rough  with  him.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  he  was  overmatched,  and  not  to  fight 
when  it  was  no  good.  I've  known  bankers  to  make  a  regular 
good  fight  of  it,  and  sometimes  come  off  best  when  their  places 
was  stuck  up ;  but  not  when  they  were  bested  from  the  very 
start,  like  this  one.  No  man  could  have  had  a  show,  if  he  was 
two  or  three  men  in  one,  at  the  Ballabri  money-shop.  We 
walked  slap  down  to  the  hotel— then  it  was  near  the  bank—and 
called  for  drinks.  There  weren't  many  people  in  the  streets  at 
that  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  few  that  did  notice  us  didn't 
think  we  were  any  one  in  particular.  Since  the  diggings  broke 
out  all  sorts  of  travellers  a  little  out  of  the  common  were 
wandering  all  about  the  country— speculators  in  mines, 
strangers,  new  chums  of  all  kinds  :  even  the  cattle-drovers  and 
stockmen,  having  their  pockets  full  of  money,  began  to  put  on 
more  side  and  dress  in  a  flash  way.  The  bush  people  didn^t  take 
half  the  notice  of  strangers  they  would  have  done  a  couple  of 
years  before. 

So  we  had  our  drinks,  and  shouted  for  the  landlord  and  the 
people  in  the  bar ;  walked  u]?  to  the  poHce  station,  took  out  our 
horses,  and  rode  quickly  off",  while  father  was  nearly  five  miles 
away  on  a  cross-road,  making  Mr.  White's  trotters  do  their  best 
time,  and  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold 
and  cash  under  the  driving  seat.  That,  I  often  think,  was  about 
the  smartest  trick  we  ever  did.  It  makes  me  laugh  when  I 
remember  how  savage  the  senior  constable  was  when  ho  came 
home  found  his  sub  in  a  cell,  the  manager  and  his  clerk  just 
untied,  the  bank  robbed  of  nearly  everything,  and  us  gone 
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hours  ac:o  with  about  as  much  chance  of  catchinj?  us  as  a  mnh 
of  wU.  cattle  that  got  put  of  the  yard  the  night  b?fore 

Just  .ibout  dark  father  made  the  place  wliere  the  man  met 
huu  with  the  trap  before.     Fresh  hirses  was  put  in  and  X 

T^iTu^  '^^P  r^'y  ''"^i^^'-  '^^^-     He  and  Wa^-dgaFmounf  d 
the  two  brown  horses  and  took  tlie  stuff  in  saddle  bae^wh  oh 
they  d  brought  with   em.    They  were  back  at  the  hSiow  by 
daylight,  and  we  got  there  about  an  hour  afterwards     WeT),lv 
afterwS.  '°'  ''"  '"'  '"^"'^  "'"^^  °^  -'  -^  ^ook  .T^ii? 
If  sticking  up  the  Goulburn  mail  made  a  noise  in  thecountrv 
you  may  depend  the  Eallabri  bank  robber/mTde  ten  t?"esTs 
much     Every  little  newspaper  and  all  the  bTrones  from  nnfl 
end  of  the  colony  to  the  other,  were  full  of  it     T  r^obZ-v  of 
a  bank  in  broad  daylight,  almost  in  the  uuddle  of  the  day  cLe 
to  a  police  station,  and  with  people  going  up  and  down  S 
streets,  seemed  too  out-and-out  cheeky  to  be^jeSed     Wha? 
was  the  country  coming  to?    'It  was  the  fault  of  the  Kold  t  2t 
unsettled  young  fellowf  minds,' some  said,  'and  took  thlm  awav 
from  honest  industry.'    Our  minds  had  been  unsettled  S 
before  the  gold,  worse  luck.    Some  shouted  for  more  doHp! 

and  W°^V'°'^^^'  ^^^"^°^«  committeesTafbrh  rangers 
and  horse-thieves  to  be  strung  up  to  the  next  tree.    The  whole 
countryside  was  in  an  uproar,  except  the  people  at   he  dig«i^^s 
who  had  most  of  them  been  in  other  places  and  wS^lW 
compared  with  them,  Australia  wLoLo    the  saLt  count rfJi 
any  man  could  live  or  travel  in.    A  good  Lai  of  f nn  wSe        f 
out  o    our  locking  up  the  constable  Tnhirotn^cer  TSve' 
he  got  blown  up,  too,  and  nearly  dismissed  by  his  inspector  fo? 
not  having  his  revolver  on  him  and  readv  for  nco     ^nt  l^ 
men  that  were  any  good  were  hard  to  g^t  for  the  ^Lliui 
then,  and  his  fault  was  passed  over.    It'l  a  great  woK  to  me 
more  banks  were  not  robbed  when  vou  think  of  Tf      A  „?  ^ 
of  young  fellows  are  sent  to  a  country  place     theret  J^T^^ 
buildings,  or  anything  reasonable  7or^the^1olile"'inTnd 

an/riot^oTl'nli"      •.'•r"  °^  ^^"^  °^fi-«  thousand  pounds 
and  a  lot  of  gold,  as  if  it  was  so  many  bags  of  potatoe^    Tf 

there's  police  they're  half  their  time  awjy.    Th?ySuni  fellow. 

can't  be  all  their  time  in  the  house,  and  two  or  three  deLminId 

men,  whether  they're  bush-rangers  or  not,  that  like  toTlack 

their  faces  and  walk  m  at  any  time  that  they're  not  expected 

can  sack  the  whole  thing,  and  no  trouble  trthem     fcall  it 

putting  temptation  in  people's  way,  and  some  of  thp  wLf 

ought  to^o  on  the  right  shoulders.    As  I  saTbefore  the^Se 

ro^fin^  1?  l^-T^  '^V^'.  ^^^  ^^1  ^he  police  in  the  countr?  were 
round  Ballabri  for  a  bit,  tracking  and  t,mptinJ^f;i]  tTii  ^u!^.^5_^ 

night  and  day  ;  but  thev  couldn't  find  outTwlmf  had  become 3 
fhf  7.^^'^"^^?''  "°'  ^^^'■^  ^'^^  ^orse  tracks  led  to  The  man 
that  owned  the  express  waggon  drove  it  into  a  scnibbv  bS  o^ 
country  and  left  it  there ;  he  knew  too  much  to  take  if  home 
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^  %  WoTjghfc  away  the  wheels  one  by  one  on  horseback, 
Ml         ^f^  the  b'-iy  Jn  a  lonp  time  after  with  a  load  of  wool 
j:i8t .    tore  a  heuvy  t*.>n  tmt  in  ami  washed  nut  every  track  aa 
clean  a    "*  whistle. 

NothiTig  in  that  year  ccild  kr./>p  people's  thoughts  long  awav 
from  the  diggings  which  was  jtj  .t,  as  well  for  us.  Everything 
but  the  goJ(l  was  forgotten  after  a  week.  If  the  harbour  Imd 
^Iried  up  or  Syd,.-y  town  been  buried  by  an  earthquake,  nobody 
would  have  bothered  themftelves  about  such  tritfes  so  long  us 
the  gold  kept  turning  up  liar-!  over  hand  the  way  it  di(i.  There 
te..efoed  no  end  to  it.  New  dit,  ings  jumped  up  every  day,  and 
now  another  big  rush  broke  out  in  Port  Pliillip  that  sent  every 
one  wilder  than  ever.  ^ 

Starlight  and  us  two  often  used  to  have  a  quiet  talk  about 
Melbourne.     We  a  1  liked   that  side  of  the  country  :    there 
seemed  an  easier  chance  of  getting  straight  away  from  there 
than  any  part  of  New  South  Wales,  whore  so  many  people 
aTi  V^         everybody  was  on  the  look-out. 
All  kinds  of  things  passed  through  our  minds,  but  the  notion 
we  liked  best  was  taking  one  of  the  gold  ships  bodily  and  sail- 
ing  her  away  to  a  foreign  port,  where  her  name  could  be 
changed,  and  she  never  heard  of  again,  if  all  went  well.    That 
would  be  a  big  touch  and  no  mistake.    Starlight,  who  had  been 
at  sea,  and  was  always  ready  for  anything  out  of  the  way  and 
uncommon,  the  more  dangerous  the  better,  thought  it  might  be 
done  without  any  great  risk  or  bother.       '  *  *      "" 

'A  shit)  in  harbour,'  he  said,  'is  something  like  the  Ballabri 
bank  No  one  expects  anything  to  happen  in  harbour,  conse- 
quently there  s  no  watch  kept  or  any  look-out  that's  worth 
much.  Any  sudden  dash  with  a  few  good  men  and  she'd  be  off 
and  out  to  sea  before  any  one  could  say  "  knife  " ' 

Father  didn't  like  this  kind  of  talk.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
where  we  were.  We  were  safe  there,  he  said  ;  and,  as  long  as 
we  kept  our  heads,  no  one  need  ever  be  the  wiser  how  it  was  we 
always  seemed  to  go  through  the  ground  and  no  one  could  follow 
us  up.  What  did  we  fret  after?  Hadn't  we  everything  we 
wanted  in  the  world-plenty  of  good  grub,  the  best  of  liquor, 
and  the  pick  of  the  countryside  for  horses,  besides  living  among 
u"^?r^u  !''*?^,*'^^  ^J^  *^®  country  we  were  born  in,  and  that 
had  the  best  right  to  keep  us.  If  we  once  got  among  strangers 
and  m  another  colony  we  should  be  '  given  away '  by  some  one 

^^  w!?iT',.^"       li"!®  *°  ^°°?®  *°  S"^^  ^?.*'*^  long-run. 

t  or.o3,  but 
Mail  i-iauy  a 


Well,  we  couldn't  go  and  cut  out  this  ship  all  i 
Ji]  1  and  I  didnt  leave  go  of  the  notion,  and  we  ii 
•^^wu         ^^^"""gh*^  about  it  when  we  were  by  ou-  i°   - 1> 

What  made  us  more  set  upon  clearing  out  of  the  ccuatry  was 
that_we_  were  getting  a  ^ood  bit  of  moneT'  together,  and  of 
couiae  -.-.e  i-.aaut  mucn  enance  of  spending  it.  Every  place 
v'here  wed  been  seen  was  that  well  watched  there  was  no  get- 
tir '.  nigh  It,  and  every  now  and  then  a  strong  mob  of  police 
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riowevo,  that  dS  wou  iT'?  In  ?  '''^."'^  °^  surroilnding  us 
the  Hollow.  It  SiftoThi;^  anr7  H^«-  Vr'^  T^"'^"'^  «"'-''«»"^J 
too  deep.  You  could  see  '?rn^[  ^"'''*'"  ^^^^^««»  the  rocks 
to  ride  miles  round  tTfr^^Zr  ^t:'/'"'^^^''  *^t  ^O"  ''ad 
was  such  a  pkcp  leastwfvB  f^n^'    "^^^^^es.  "0  one  knew  there 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

After  the  Ballabri  affair  we  had  to  keep  close  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  Thewholeplaceseemedtobealivewithpolice.  Weheard 
of  them  being  on|rulla  Mountain  and  close  enough  to  the  Hollow 

rnir1,*^^'°;v.  ^""^  ^r^^^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^'^''  ^^d  Pl^^es  among  tl^ 
rocks  where  they  could  sit  up  and  see  everything  for  miles 
round.  Dad  had  taken  care  to  get  a  good  glass,  too  and  he 
cou  d  sweep  the  country  round  Ibout  tlmost  do^n  to  Rocky 
hhV^^^'Tf^!  ir'  T'^  '^*"P  ^"0"gh  without  a  glass,  and 
^W  tf ''^  u  *^r  ^'i  ^^  n^"  things-men,  cattle,  and  horses 
-that  we  couldn't  make  out  a  bit  in  the  world.  We  amused 
ourselves  for  a  while  the  best  wav  we  could  by  horse-breaking 
shooting,  and  what  not;  but  we  tegan  to  get  awful  tired  oUt' 

sort  o?clfan°/e.^°^    ^''^'  ""^  ""^""^  '"^^*'  **'^*  ^^^^^  "^^^^  ««"^^ 

One  day  father  told  us  a  bit  of  news  that  made  a  stir  in  the 

cami>  and  nearly  would  have  Jim  and  me  clear  out  altogether 

lT^^}'f  '"''^  pH^v*°  ^°,  *«•  ^«^  ««^e  t^e  past,  it  leems 
fnd  fi  ^ff,. grumbling  about  being  left  to  hiniself  so  muX' 
and,  except  this  ast  fakement,  not  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  road  work.  'Its  aU  devilish  fine  for  you  and  four  brother 
and  the  Captain  there  to  go  flashin'  about  the  country  and 
sporting  vour  figure  on  horseback,  while  I'm  left  alone  to  do 
the  housekeepin'  m  the  Hollow.  Vm  not  going  to  be  wood-and 
water  Joey  f, can  tell  ye,  not  for  you  nor  nl  other  men  So 
Tve  made  it  right  with  a  couple  of  chaps  as  I've  know'd  these 
years  past  and  we  can  do  a  touch  now  and  then,  as  wll  as  yoJ 

'I  didn't  think  you  were  such  an  old  fool,  Ben,'  said  Starlieht  • 
'but  keeping  this  place  here  a  dead  secret  is  our  shee^anchor! 
Lose  that,  and  we'll  be  run  into  in  a  week.    If  you  let  it 

about'^it?''^  ^°"  '""'^^  ^"'*''''  y°''  "^'^  soon  know  all 

T-e  known  Dan  Moran  and  Pat  Burke  nigh  as  long  as  I've 

known  you  for  the  matter  of  that,'  says  fathfr.     'They're  safe 

enough,  and  they're  not  to  come  here  or  know  where  I  Imng  out 
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to  meet,  and  what  we  do  '11  be 


neither.    We've  other  places 
clean  done,  I'll  go  bail.' 

*  It  doesn't  matter  two  straws  fn  mo  a^  r'„^  l  ■,-, 
time,'  said  Starlight  liehtin^  a%W  h       ^  ^"^^/O"  ^aany  a 
supply  of  thernxVut  ySf  see  ifr)ipl'„^nHT  ^'^^  *  ^"""^ 
suffer  for  it  before  long.'  ^  "'^  ^""^  '^™'  ^o^'  ^^on't 

father  ^'^don'^vn,?^"^  ^''^  ^^,"*  *^^«  P^^^e,  wasn't  it?'  growls 

fe'hat^rtu^n^arsTeJr'nT^^^^^^^        ^H^^^  ^  "T  ¥  "^ 
better  go  ashori  for  good  '^  *^"'  '^'"'^  '^'P'  «^  «1««  ^^^^  crew 

waf  paX^t'SoV' A^d^^^^^^^  '^^^-  ^«  "-d^  ^^at 

=«  S£!!PSf  ^^f^^^^^ 

ing  wav  vet  thn.mh  itt^  ^^^^^  ^®^^''  ^^own  out  the  fight- 

KlpeZ    '   ^°"^*'  *^^'y  ^^"^  ^^^dy  «^«»gt  for  it  if  it  couldn^ 

bea'/d°,^rdTn:4tea'dt^^^^^^^^  V''^  ^  big 

might  have  done  well  (I  was  goinTJo  ™t  •£  h.'d  1,'iT' ''"'' 
enough  to  go  straight'   What  m? Vail Ysl    ciuMnwT'n 

a^Tf^Sfe'lJLtttiiflf »-  ^'^^^^^  X' 

n.„..^x,  axau  uiaappear  wJien  tfie  job  was  done.    This  was  worTji 
K'"^.7-^''  ^^  "'"^J'^'  because  there  weren't  quite  enou 4  of  us 

i^oSde  wS  '"'  "^  ^^"^'  '^^P  ^*--  ^''^^  chrpre"mpbyrd 
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There  was  something  in  this,  of  course,  and  dad  was  generally 
near  the  mark,  there  or  thereabout?.,  so  we  let  things  drift.  One 
thing  was  that  these  chaps  could  often  lay  their  hands  upon  a 
goodish  lot  of  horses  or  cattle  :  and  if  they  delivered  them  to 
any  two  of  us  twenty  miles  from  the  Hollow,  they  could  be 
popped  m  there,  and  neither  they  or  any  one  else  the  wiser. 
You  see  father  didn't  mind  taking  a  hand  in  the  bush-ranging 
racket,  but  his  heart  was  with  the  cattle  and  horse-duffing  that 

a  been  used  to  so  long,  and  he  couldn't  quite  give  it  up.  It's 
my  belief  hed  have  sooner  made  a  ten-pound  note  by  an  un- 
branded  colt  or  a  mob  of  fat  cattle  than  five  times  as  much  in 

*"^iir^  ii^^u  "^^y-    ^^^^y  ™*"  *o  ^^is  <^aste,  they  say. 

Well,  between  this  new  fad  of  the  old  man's  and  our  having 
a  notion  that  we  had  better  keep  quiet  for  a  spell  and  let 
things  settle  down  a  })it,  we  had  a  long  steady  talk,  and  the  end 
ot  It  was  that  we  made  up  our  minds  to  go  and  put  in  a  month 
or  two  at  the  diggings. 

We  took  a  horse  apiece  that  weren't  much  account,  so  we 
could  either  sell  them  or  lose  them,  it  did  not  make  much  odds 
which,  and  made  a  start  for  Jonatlian  Barnes's  place  We  got 
word  from  him  every  now  and  then,  and  knew  that  the  police 
had  never  found  out  that  we  had  been  there,  going  or  comine 
Jonathan  was  a  blowing,  blatherskiting  fool  :  but  his  very 
tooJishness  m  that  way  made  them  think  he  knew  nothing  at 
all.  He  had  just  sense  enough  not  to  talk  about  us,  and  they 
never  thought  about  asking  him.  So  we  thought  we'd  have  -i 
bit  of  tun  there  before  we  settled  down  for  work  at  the  Turon 
We  took  old  saddles  and  bridles,  and  had  a  middling-sized 
swag  in  front,  ]ust  as  if  we'd  come  a  long  way.  We  dressed 
pretty  rough  too;  we  had  longish  hair  and  beards,  and  (except 
btarhght)  might  have  been  easy  taken  for  down-the-river  stock- 
men or  drovers. 

When  we  got  to  Barnes's  place  he  and  the  old  woman  seemed 
ever  so  glad  to  see  us.  Bella  and  Maddie  rushed  out,  making  a 
great  row,  and  chattering  both  at  a  time. 

'Why,  we  thought  you  were  lost,  or  shot,  or  something,' 
Bella  says.  You  might  have  sent  us  a  letter,  or  a  message, 
only  I  suppose  vou  didn't  think  it  worth  while.' 
.rpu-  J'^^.*,^''^^^^**,*®  *he  country's  getting  in,'  says  Maddie. 
Ihmk  ot  them  bush-rangers  sticking  up  the  bank  at  Ballabri. 
and  locking  up  the  constable  in  his  own  cell.  Ha  I  ha  I  The 
po  ice  magistrate  was  here  to-night.  You  should  have  "heard 
i5ella  talking  so  nice  and  proper  to  him  about  it.' 

T>  11  ^^!x^u"4  y^^  ^^^^  *^^y'^  *^^  ^^  caught  and  hanged,'  said 
iiella ;  that  it  was  settm'  such  a  bad  example  to  the  young 
men  of  the  co  ony  My  word  !  it  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Mad 
was  so  full  of  her  fun,  and  when  the  P.M.  anul  flif>T7'd  Ko  ci,„^  +„ 
be  caugiit  m  the  long-run,  Maddie  said  they'd  iiaVo  to  import 
some  thoroughbred  police  to  catch  'em,  for  our  Sydney-side 
ones  didnt  seem  to  have  pace  enough.    This  made  the  old 
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gentleman  stare  and  he  looked  at  Maddie  as  if  she  was  out  of 
her  mind.     Didn't  he,  Mad  V 

'I  do  think  it's  disgraceful  of  Goring  and  his  lot  not  to  have 
run  them  in  before,'  says  Starlight,  'but  it  wouldn't  do  for  us 
to  interfere. 

mJ^H^'J  ^"w  ^i'',  %dinand  Morringer's  come  up  now,'  says 
wll  1,^^"  Hr'^^^.^'i?^^'  saucepans  out  of  all  the  boys 
between  here  and  Weddm  Mountain.  He  was  here,  too,  and 
asked  us  a  lot  of  questions  about  people  who  were  "wanted"  in 
LiiGs©  pcirts. 

nnl^f  !^^^  'u  ^°''®  "7^^-  ^^^'^^i^'  *°°''  «^ys  E<^"a'  'a^d  gave  her 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  watch  chain-such  a  pretty  one.  too 
He  s  going  to  catch  Starlight's  mob,  as  he  calls  them.    Maddie 

about  "^        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  *^®^^  ^^"S 

'Well  done,  Maddie !  'says  Jim  ;  'so  you  may,  just  an  hour 
or  two  after  we're  started.  There  won't  1)e  much  likelihood  of 
his  overhauling  us  then.  He  won't  be  the  first  man  that's  been 
fooled  by  a  woman,  will  he  ? ' 


selves  talk,  but  fair  play  is  bonny  play.    Suppose  you  tell  us 
what  you've  been  about  all  this  time     f  think  tea's  i-eady  ' 

We  had   our  innings  in  the  talking  line ;  Jim  and  Maddie 
ZtAT  T3"f^^"'  half-a-dozen  /Starlikt  let  himself  be 
talked  to,  and  didn't  say  much  himself;  but  f  could  see  even  he 
that  had  seen  a  lot  of  high  life  in  his  time,  was  pleased  enouS 
with  the  nonsense  of  i.  couple  of  good-looking  girls  like  these- 

fhf  h'ii^^I'"^''"^  ^"if^^'^  they^were-after^&ing  shut  upin 
the  Hollow  for  a  month  or  two.  ^ 

Before  we'd  done  a  couple  of  travellers  rode  up.    Jonathan's 

place  was  getting  a  deal  more  custom  now-it  lay  near  about 

the  straight  Ime  for  the  Turon,  and  came  to  be  known  as  a 

pretty  comfortable  shop.     Jonathan  came  in  with  them,  and 

gave  us  a  wink  as  much  as  to  say,  '  It's  all  right.' 

Ihese  gentlemen's  just  come  up  from  Sydney,'  he  said, '  not 

long  from  England,  and  wants  to  see  the  diggings.     I  told  'em 

you  might  be  going  that  way,  and  could  show  'em  the  road  ' 

Very  happy,  says  Starlight.     'I  am  from  Port  Phillip  last 

myself,  and  think  of  going  back  by  Honolulu  after  I've  made 

the  round  of  the  colonies.     My  good  friends  and  travelling  com 

t?gX'r.^''  ""^  *^'''  ""^^  ^"'  '^'^  ^^^^^^^-     ^^  ^^"  ^l"  t '^vd 

*  What  a  fortunate  thing  we  came  here,  Clifford,  eh  ? '  sava 

one^  young /ellow,  putting  up  his  eyeglass.    'You  wtit.rL' 

f^^luTl    ^'iJ'^.r  f^'^^  ^'r^  company,  and  not  lose  our  way 
m  this  beastlv  "  bush,"  as  they  call  it.'  ^ 

Well,  It  does  look  like  luck,'  says  the  other  man     'I  was 

begmmng  to  think  the  confounded  place  was  getting  farther  off 
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every  day.    Can  you  show  us  our  rooms,  if  you  please?    I  sup- 
pose we  couldn't  have  a  bath  ? '  i^     «« »    x  sup 

'Oh  yes,  you  can,'  said  Maddie  ;  'there's  the  creek  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  only  there's  snakes  now  and  then  at 
night,     i  11  get  you  towels. 

'In  that  case  I  think  I  shall  prefer  to  wait  till  the  morning.' 
says  the  tall  man      'It  will  be  something  to  look  forward  to.' 

We  were  afraid  the  strangers  would  have  spoiled  our  fun  for 
the  evening,  but  they  didn't ;  we  made  out  afterwards  that  the 
tall  one  was  a  lord.  They  were  just  like  anybody  else,  and 
when  we  got  the  piano  to  work  after  tea  they  made  themselves 
pleasant  enough,  and  Starlight  sang  a  song  or  two— he  could 
sing,  and  no  mistake,  when  he  liked-and  then  one  of  them 
played  a  waltz,  and  the  girls  danced  together,  and  Starlight  had 
some  champagne  in  said  it  was  his  birthday,  and  he'd  just 
thought  of  It,  and  they  got  quite  friendly  and  jolly  before  we 
turned  in. 

Next  day  we  made  a  start,  promising  the  girls  a  nugget  each 
tor  a  ring  out  of  the  hrst  gold  we  got,  and  they  promised  to 
write  to  us  and  tell  us  if  they  heard  any  news.  They  knew 
what  to  say,  and  we  shouldn't  be  caught  simple  if  they  could 
help  It  Jim  took  care,  though,  to  keep  well  off  the  road,  and 
take  all  the  short  cuts  he  knew.  We  weren't  quite  safe  till  we 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  mining  crowd.  That's  the  best  place  for 
a  man,  or  woman  either,  to  hide  that  wants  to  drop  out  of 
sight  and  never  be  seen  again.  Many  a  time  I've  known  a 
man,  called  Jack  or  Tom  among  the  diggers,  and  never  thought 
of  as  anything  else,  working  like  them,  drinking  and  taking 
his  pleasure  and  dressing  like  them,  till  he  made  his  pile  or 
1 1  'tP/  something,  and  then  it  turned  out  he  was  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  So-and-feo,  Captain  This,  or  Major  That ;  perhaps  the 
Keyerend  Somebody— though  that  didn't  happen  often 

We  were  all  the  more  contented,  though,  when  we  heard  the 
row  of  the  cradles  and  the  clang  and  bang  of  the  stampers  in 
the  quartz-crushing  batteries  again,  and  saw  the  big  crowd 
moving  up  and  down  like  a  hill  of  ants,  the  same  as  when  we'd 
lett  luron  last.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  main  street  we 
parted.  Jim  and  I  touched  our  hats  and  said  good-bye  to  Star- 
light and  the  other  two,  who  went  away  to  the  crack  hotel. 
We  went  and  made  a  camp  down  by  the  creek,  so  that  we  might 
turn  to  and  peg  out  a  claim,  or  buy  out  a  couple  of  shaies,  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Except  the  Hollow  it  was  the  safest  place  in  the  whole 
country  just  now,  as  we  could  hear  that  every  week  fresh  people 
were  pouring  in  from  all  the  other  colonies,  and  every  part  of 
the  world.     Ihe  police  on  the  diggings  had  their  own  work 

C:: -   v  ''  •  ^'5  v^^'/y  Liiciu,  wxiau  wicn  ola  nands  from  Van 

JJiemen  s  Land,  Californians— and,  you  may  bet,  roughs  and 
rascals  from  every  place  under  the  sun.  Besides,  we  wanted  to 
see  for  ourselves  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  oick  up  a  few 
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wrinkles  that  might  come  in  handy  afterwards.  Our  dodge  was 
to  take  a  few  notes  with  us,  and  buy  into  a  claim— one  here, 
one  there— not  to  keep  together  for  fear  of  consequences.  If 
we  worked  and  kept  steady  at  it,  in  a  place  where  there  were 
thousands  of  strangers  of  all  kinds,  it  would  take  the  devil 
himself  to  pick  us  out  of  such  a  queer,  bubbling,  noisy,  mixed- 
up  pot  of  hell-broth. 

Things  couldn't  have  dropped  in  nore  lucky  for  us  than  they 
did.  In  thiiS  way.  Starlight  was  asked  by  the  two  swells  to  join 
them,  because  they  wanted  to  do  a  bit  of  digging,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it ;  and  he  made  out  he'd  ^ust  come  f^om  Melbourne,  and 
hadn't  been  six  months  longer  in  the  country  than  they  had. 
Of  course  he  was  sunburnt  a  bit.  He  got  that  in  India,  he 
said.  My  word  !  they  played  just  into  his  hand,  and  ho  did  the 
new-chum  swell  all  to  pieces,  and  so  that  natural  no  one  could 
have  picked  him  out  from  them.  He  dressed  like  them,  talked 
like  t'.em,  and  never  let  slip  a  word  except  about  shooting  in 
England,  hunting  in  America  and  India,  besides  gammoning  to 
be  as  green  about  all  Australian  ways  as  if  he'd  never  seen  a 

fum  tree  before.  They  took  up  a  claim,  and  bought  a  tent, 
'hen  they  got  a  wages-man  to  help  them,  and  all  four  used  to 
work  like  niggers.  The  crowd  christened  them  'The  Three 
Honourables,'  and  used  to  have  great  fun  watching  them  work- 
ing away  in  their  jerseys,  and  handling  their  picks  and  shovels 
like  men.  Starlight  used  to  drawl  just  like  the  other  two,  and 
asked  questions  about  the  colony ;  and  walk  about  with  them  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  in  fashionable  cut  clothes.  He'd  brought 
money,  too,  and  paid  his  share  of  the  expenses,  and  something 
over.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  at  night,  and  people  said  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world  just  then.  Every  one  turned  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  night,  and  then  was  the  time  to  see  the  Turon 
in  its  glory.  Big,  sunburnt  men,  with  beards,  and  red  silk 
sashes  round  their  waists,  with  a  sheath-knife  and  revolvers 
mostly  stuck  in  them,  and  broad-leaved  felt  hats  on.  There 
were  Californians,  then  foreigners  of  all  sorts  —  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  Negroes,  Indians,  China- 
men. They  were  a  droll,  strange,  fierce-looking  crowd.  There 
weren't  many  women  at  first,  but  they  came  pretty  thick  after 
a  bit.  A  couple  of  theatres  were  open,  a  circus,  hotels  with  lots 
of  plate-glass  windows  and  splendid  bars,  all  lighted  up,  and 
the  front  of  them,  anyhow,  as  handsome  at  first  sight  as  Sydney 
or  Melbourne.  Drapers  and  grocers,  ironmongers,  general  stores, 
butchers  and  bakers,  all  kept  open  until  midnight,  and  every 
place  was  lighted  up  as  clear  as  day.  It  was  like  a  fairy-story 
place,  Jim  said  ;  he  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  the  glitter  and 
.-^ittj-TT  cjivi  ovictHgcuuso  ui  It;  aii.  i-suuuuj'  waa  puur,  cvcryuoay 
was  well  dressed,  and  had  money  to  spend,  from  the  children 
upwards.  Liquor  seemed  running  from  morning  to  night,  as  if 
there  were  creeks  of  it ;  all  the  same  there  was  very  little 
drunkenness  and  quarrelling.    The  police  kept  good  order,  and 
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was  found  fn  10    ^   fi^i^.L    *^^  ^?^  ^^P*  spreading,  and 
took  us  for  Yankees     W«  ^T'4?    ^  ^i"^.?"""'  ^'^'^  ™«s*  P^ople 

splashed^with  yellow  mud.S  hS? hal^dwSi"^  J?;!.'  "^SJT. 
there  wa.  .,o  feav  of  ^y  one  el°e°^'„'^Jt  sha^pt'doT  So 
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we  began  to  take  it  easy,  and  to  lose  our  fear  of  being  dropped 
on  at  any  time.    Ours  was  a  middling  good  claim   ton     f!!^ 

tZ^lr ""/  \  ""1  "^  rr  ^-'^y  'rSge'^a^r^iim  Lk  to 

ma?couldt.''°^^^  "'^^  '''"^  ^'^  ^^«*'  ^"^  --  -  happyts^ 

After  our  day's  work  we  used  to  take  a  stroll  through  t}.« 

lighted  streets  at  night.    What  a  place  it  had  g?own  to  be  and 

Thr^^ri?'""*  '^  ^'"'  ^'"""f  being  by  ourselves  at  the  Hoi W 
The  gold  was  coming  in  that  fast  that  it  paid  people  to  S 
naore  shops  and  bring  up  goods  from  Sydney  every  week  until 
there  wasn'^b  any  mortal  thing  you  couian'tget  therelr  monev 
tP^tr^^  ^'.as  clear,  of  course;  but  eve?ybody  had  money 
and  nobody  minded  paying  two  prices  when  they  were  wasT 
m.  .perhaps,  two  or  three  pounds^  weight  of  gol/out  of  Ttub 

Va?vl''f^-^*/™  u""^  ^  '^®''®  Strolling  about  with  some  of  our 
JnpnJKr"^''  ^^h^'^"^^  °^^  ^^i^  <^^ere'd  been  a  new  hotel 
opened  by  some  Melbourne  people  which  was  very  swell  and 
we  might  take  a  look  at  it.  We  didn't  say  no,  so  we^H  Went 
into  the  parlour  and  called  for  drinks.  Ae  landlldy  heT3 
came  m,  Pressed  up  to  the  nines,  and  made  herself  aLeeaWe 
S.S  she  might  well  do  We  were  kll  pretty  well  in  but  one  of 
the  Americans  owned  the  Golden  Gate  clafm,  and  was  supposed 

« W^?  M^^l^^'it"  ?"  *¥  fi«'^-    He'd  known  her  befo?e 
Waal,  Mrs.  Mullockson,'  says  he,  '  so  you've  pulled  up  stake. 

She  said  something  or  other,  we  hardly  knew  what  Jim 
and  I  couldn't  help  giving  one  look.  Her  eyes  turned  on  ™ 
We  could  see  she  knew  us,  though  she  hadn't  done  so  at  first' 
We  took  no  notice  ;  no  more  did  she,  but  she  followed  us  to  the 
door  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  ^ 

You  re  not  going  to  desert  old  friends,  Dick  ? '  she  said  in  i 
W.7'?  i  '''°*"  r "  ^  ^r ^  1^**^'-'  but  we  must  f org^e  and 
won't 'yo^ur'"'  ^""^  ^'"^  '°°^'  "P  to-morrow  night, 

'All  right,  Kate,'  I  said,  and  we  followed  our  party. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

This  meeting  with  Kate  Morrison  put  the  stuns  upon  me  and 
Jim,  and  no  mistake.     We  never  expected  to  see  her  up  at 

u  ..  ^°?.'  ^^^}^  ?^^  depended  which  way  the  fit  took  her  now 
whether  it  would  be  a  fit  place  for  us  to  live  in  any  lonc^er  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  done  capital  well.  We  had  been  pFanted  as 
close  as  if  we  had  been  at  the  Hollow.  vVe'd  h^d  lots  of  work 
and  company,  and  luck.  It  began  to  look  as  if  our  luck  would 
be  dead  out.  Anyhow,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  tiger-cat  of  a 
woman  who  might  let  loose  her  temper  at  any  time  and  lay  the 
pohce  on  to  us,  without  thinking  twice  about  it.  We  didn't 
think  she  knew  Starlight  was  there,  but  she  was  knowing  enough 
tor  anything,  fehe  could  put  two  and  two  together,  and  wait  and 
watch,  too.  It  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  shivers  every  time  ^  thought 
ot  It.  This  was  the  last  place  I  ever  expected  to  see  her  at 
However,  you  never  can  tell  what'U  turn  up  in  this  world  She 
might  have  got  over  her  tantrums. 

Of  course  we  went  over  to  the  Prospectors'  Arms  that  night, 
^?  at"  n^  ^^  7^^  ^^^^^^'  *^^  ^^^^^  quite  a  warm  welcome 
XI  ^\f  1,  ^°^^^°?  "^^  turned  into  quite  a  fashionable  lady  since 
the  Melbourne  days  ;  dressed  very  grand,  and  talked  and  chafied 
with  the  commissioner,  the  police  inspectors,  and  goldfield 
plficers  trom  the  camp  as  if  she^d  been  brought  up  to  it.  People 
lived  fast  in  those  goldfield  days  ;  it  don't  take  long  to  pick  up 
that  sort  of  learning.  °       r  t^ 

The  Prospectors'  Arms  became  quite  the  go,  and  all  the  swell 
miners  and  quartz  reefers  began  to  meet  there  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Ihere  was  Dandy  Green,  the  Lincolnshire  man  from 
±5eevor,  that  used  to  wear  no  end  of  boots  and  spend  pounds  and 
pounds  m  blacking.  He  used  to  turn  out  with  everything  clean 
on  every  morning,  fit  to  go  to  a  ball,  as  he  walked  on  to  the  brace. 
Ihere  was  Ballersdorf,  the  old  Prussian  soldier,  that  had  fought 
against  Boney,  and  owned  half-a-dozen  crushing  machines  and  a 
sixth  share  m  the  Great  Wattle  Flat  Company ;  DanRobinson. 
wu-i"^S-?n^^  piciced  up  iije  70  pound  nugget :  bam  Uawson,  of 
VVhite  Hills,  and  Peter  Paul,  the  Canadian,  with  a  lot  of  others 
all  known  men,  went  there  regular.    Some  of  them  didn't  mind 
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spending  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  in  a  night  if  the  fit  took 
them,     llie  house  began  to  do  a  tremendous  trade,  and  no  mis- 

Old  Mullockson  was  a  quiet,  red-faced  old  chap,  who  seemed 
to  do  all  Kate  told  him,  and  never  bothered  himself  about  the 
busmess  except  when  he  had  to  buy  fresh  supplies  in  tlie  wine 
and  spirit  line  There  he  was  first  chop.  You  couldn't  lick  liim 
tor  quality.    And  so  the  place  got  a  name. 

But  where  was  Jeanie  all  this  time  ?  That  was  what  Jim  put 
me  up  to  ask  the  first  night  we  came.  '  Oh  !  Jeanie,  poor  girl, 
she  was  stopping  with  her  aunt  in  Melbourne.'  But  Kate  liacl 
written  to  her,  and  she  was  coming  up  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
put  Jim  into  great  heart.    What  with  the  regular  work  and  the 

inST^if'h  ^  ^?l^}'u^'  ^""^  '^?^'''^  ^'^^^i^g  "?'  poor  old  Jim 
looked  that  happy  that  he  was  a  diilerent  man.  ^o  wonder  the 
police  didn  t  know  him.  He  had  grown  out  of  his  old  looks  r  nd 
ways  ;  and  though  they  rubbed  shoulders  with  us  every  day  no 
ZZu  7y^  sharp  enough  to  see  that  James  Henderson  anShis 
brother  Dick-mates  with  the  best  men  on  the  field-were 
escaped  prisoners,  and  had  a  big  reward  on  them  besides 

JNobody  knew  it,  and  that  was  pretty  nigh  as  good  as  if  it 
wasnt  true.  So  we  held  on,  and  made  monly  hand  over  fist. 
Weused  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  whenever  we'd  an  evening  to 
spare,  but  that  wasn't  often.  We  intended  to  keep  our  money 
wo?k       '         "°  publican  was  to  be  any  the  better  for  our  hard 

fi.a^l?''  ^^^'  ^,<^.0Vj^n't  make  her  out.  Most  times  she'd  be 
that  pleasant  and  jolly  no  one  could  help  liking  her.  She  had  a 
way  of  talking  to  me  and  telling  me  everything  that  happened 
because  I  was  an  old  friend  she  said-that  pretty  nigh  knocked 
me  over,  I  tell  you.  Ot^^.er  times  she  was  tLt  skvafe  and  vfo 
lent  no  one  would  go  near  her.  She  didn't  care  who  it  was- 
servants  or  customers,  they  all  gave  her  a  wide  berth  when  she 

Zvff .  I'  ^""""^'Tu  ^'rp^°'  ?H  Mullockson,  he  used  to  take  a 
drive  to  Sawpit  Gully  or  Ten-Mile  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  what 
o  clock  It  was-and  glad  to  clear  out,  too.  She  never  dropped 
on  to  me,  somehow.  Perhaps  she  thought  she'd  get  as  gSod 
as  she  gave  :  I  wasn't  over  good  to  lead,  and  couldn't  be 

ste'^pped  ""'""•    ^^  •'  ^^*^  ^y  ^°  ^°°^^^  *h^"  e^e' 

nnSf !  «yf«i«g  ?.^rl^gi^  and  his  two  swell  friends  comes  in, 
quite  accidental  like.  They  sat  down  at  a  small  table  by  them- 
selves and  ordered  a  couple  of  bottles  of  foreign  wine.  There 
was  plenty  of  that  if  you  liked  to  pay  a  gu^  ea  a  bottle     I 

seSfi?  WnS7  Tf°''i  ^?^^y  ^^'  *'^'^^  P"«^  first,  and  I've 
seen  it  fetched  out  of  a  doctor's  tent  as  medicine.     It  paid  him 

better  thnn  his  salfc  pr,r]  r.U.,U — K       rrr-^-L. 1     o        "^f <*!"  Jiiiu 

SKf.A   ""^/^''^^i^^^  *^°  Srog  was  sold  on  the  sly.    They 

Smith  1  ''''  i'^Tf  "P  ^'  '{ ,^^^y'd  ^««n  i"  George  Street, 
though  everybody  knew  one  of  'em  had  been  at  the  windlass  al 
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?<f^fi?'-^^*/'"'  '^'^^^^  '"'''''  '^'^^  ^'>«  other  two  below,  workine  un 

claim,  and  were  puddling  back.  However  tl.if  ^nxra  n-^fi,- 
we  were  all  in  goSd  clotlfes  and  fancysSs  'an  ,'S  ^  M^nZ^ 
don t  go  about  in  their  working  suits  The  fwo  Hn^n,,.  k? 
walked  over  to  the  bar  first  of  ^all  and  sa  d^'^oSTwo't'o 
Kate,  who  was  all  smiles  and  as  pleasant  as  vou  nleaso  t!  wn« 
one  of  her  good  days.  Starlight  put  up  Ws  Jyeg?ass  a';d  staged 
round  as  if  we  were  all  a  lot  of  queer  animals^ou    of  a  caravan 

\nnZtju-  '^''T  ^"^  *°°^  ,"P  *he  Tvron  Star.     Kate  hard ly 
boked  a,t  him,  she  was  so  taken  up  with  his  two  f  riendsan  f 

TwoTir-'^'  ?'  •^°''*^  ^"  ^""^^""S  them'^on,  knowing  them  to  be  £ 
swells  in  their  own  country.     We  never  looked  his  way  excoDt 

W»ld'^ouf  cliSdT"'  "•*  *^'  ^^™'^  '''''-'-  *»  £°''o- 

s"ncf?left  Oxford     Thi.    -"Z^l  """,  'J-f't''  e™"''  ooodUion 
SSS  S  rSnii;'"  f  fe'^-'SToVo  tits  jffi^^'oi^.? 

'fU^^sfiri  :".= ""^ »"'  I''  "^ '» '^:  ci*p  sis' 

»    '  ^n It7  ofj?^"scle,'  said  Mr.  Despard,  looking  round     He  wa« 

?o7r!LV?if  *  3-^^  *^  ^f--;^'  r^  ^^^^^n't  Work,  and  thought  i?  fine 
to  treat  the  diggers  hke  dogs.  Most  of  the  commissiSners  anH 
magistrates  were  gentlemen  and  acted  as  sue  i?Tut   here  wT4 

deal  ofha?S  w'i  h^th'/i^-^'  "^''  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^u  '^^  GovernmcTu:.: 

nf  ^,?Li   '      ^r^  S®  diggers  more  than  they  knew.    'Plentv 

of  muscle   says  he,  '  but  devilish  little  society.*^  ^ 

idont  agree  with  you,'  says  the  other  Honourable     «Tf'fl 

wanHn  r"''".?  TS  ^^  ^  Vir^structive  pla?e  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  know  his  fellow-creatures  I  was  ever  in.  I  neve?mss 
a  day  without  meeting  some  fresh  variety  of  the  humln  raop 
y^n^nTr'"^"  \^"^  t^'^^  experiences  are  well  worth  knowW' 
I  can  tell  you.  Not  that  they're  in  a  hurry  to  impart  them  for 
that  here  s  more  natural,  unaffected  good  manners  on  a  dSging 
than  in  any  society  I  ever  mingled  in  I  shall  never  doubt  Rnf 
when  they  see  you  don't  want  to  patronise,  and  a^e  content  L 

yof  o'Te'ilVr'  '"°"^  ^'"'  '^'''''  ^°^^^°^  ^^«y  wonWfol 
Oh,   d  —  n   one's   fAllnw.nr'>afn»r.«  .    ^„- — j. 

grew  tnis     tipple.      Iheyre  useful  to  me  now  and  then  and 
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wast»Vio\rr„ceJ4S.?r;rLT   ?"«■<'-''•     '  y™'- 
tl.e  worj;    You'll  never  seosucff.^'Jif^f  "'  "r.^'J'  ^""S"  «' 

there  was  every  kind  nt  morf  ^j  •  '-'""Ord  said.  I  sunnoso 
-any  women,  C'^hr^^S ::L71ZT\'\'  I"-  ^o? 
looks  and  manners.  Wetlnfnl  ^  -^  °"<>  ^^  <^ho  way  in 
It  helped  to  stop  us  fmmXnkTnJaSl"!  ^^^^  ^1^  *^«  ^^"^e 
bigger  deposit-receipt  in  the  baiKfi  ^^^""^  ^^?^  ^^  ^'ad  a 
gold.     People  may  say  what  fWlJlTw  ^®  "^^^  to  sell  our 

Tdt  ^^^J  ««f  "g  "^™t  biggeTk  eSs  m^  "^i 

and  he  gets  to  like  adding  to  WLTflJi  ^t^"  *, fallow  straight, 
ful  with  his  money,  wH  a  i.onr  mf    ll*^  P""  *^^  ^eing  care 
worth  saying  doesn't     Poo?  ,Sena?eS.?^*  T^^''  ^^«  ^"^thing 
always  found.     They  spend  SuhJ^i      "^""t  e.xt'-avagant,  I'vl 
of.  people  just  aboyV them  I'A  ^  fc  f ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
bring  up  their  children,  and -vhat  not    Lf  ^  ^""l  P'^^^^  to 
?o  without  a  lot  which  the  workin.  ma'n  no    "^'fu?  f  ^^bby  and 
ing  himself  in.     But  there%  f  h«  J?o^         u  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^^  of  stint- 
thfng.    I'm  not  the  proper  ^o^t  Kl^''' *°  ^°u  ^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
leave  it  to  him.    So  we^didn°t  spend  nn.°  ^'^^'^'.  ^'^  ^^ter 
most  part  of  the  diggers  that  hi  H^.  A  ""7,  "^o^^y  foolish,  like 
do  a  fair  thing.    T^f  got  through  a^ot°n/"'^ '  ^""^  ^«  ^'^d  to 
I  expect.    Tailing  of  foolish  thin/,  T  l  ^  °'°''^y  ^^^'^  ^eek, 
his  hcrao  shod  with  gold  rSrular  rffj  '^iT  °!!^  "'^^  ^bat  had 
smith  made'em-good  Sid?nes  and  nif°!^  «hoes.     The  black 
the  mam  street  one  holiday  and  no  P?i  n/"'^'-,    ^«  ^^de  into 
and  hfted.up  his  horse's  feet  to  see     Th«v   P'°?^^^i•^PP«d  bim 
each.    Eainbow  ought  to  hL«  k!! "    1  ®/  Y^^^bed  7  oz.  4  dwt 
horse  deserved  it   h«  .L      d^^^o  ^^°^  ^^^t  way.    If  ever  « 
that  kind  of  thing     N^wnnll  ^^^'^'^^^  ^^^n't  go  in  fo? 
hands,  when  they  ^were  rlgSSfrly  '?n  T^  °^  l^}^  °^^  *^«lon  a 

-Hng  .uchibr^terM^^^  ^.T^±fe 
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biggish  stone,  and  sticlcing  the  pick  into  it  fonnd  it  to  be  a 
gigantic  nugget  worth  a  amail  fortune.  Most  men  would  go  a  bit 
mad  over  a  stroke  of  luck  like  that,  and  they  did  happen  now 
and  then.  There  was  the  Bocniuiir  nugget,  dug  at  Louisa  Creek 
by  an  Irishman,  that  weighed  3fi-l  oz,  II  dwt.  It  was  sold  in 
Sydney  for  £1150.  There  was  the  King  of  Meroo  nugget,  weigh- 
ing 157  oz. ;  and  another  one  that  only  scaled  71  oz.  seemed  hardly 
worth  picking  up  after  the  others,  only  £250  worth  or  so.  But 
there  was  a  bigger  one  yet  on  the  grass  if  we'd  only  known,  and 
many  a  digger,  and  shepherd  too,  had  sat  down  on  it  and  lit  his 
pipe,  thinking  it  no  better  than  other  lumps  of  blind  white 
quartz  that  lay  i)iled  up  all  along  the  crown  of  the  ride. 

Mostly  after  we'd  done  our  day's  work  and  turned  out  clean 
and  comfortable  after  supper,  smoking  our  pines,  we  walked  up 
the  street  for  an  hour  or  two.  Jim  and  T  used  to  laugh  a  bit  in 
a  queer  way  over  the  change  it  was  from  our  old  bush  life  at 
Rocky  Flat  when  we  were  boys,  before  we  had  any  thoughts 
beyond  doing  our  regular  day's  work  and  milking  the  cows  and 
chopping  wood  enough  to  la.st  mother  all  day.  The  little  creek, 
that  sounded  so  clear  in  the  still  night  when  we  woke  up,  rip- 
pling and  gurgling  over  the  stones,  the  silent,  dark  forest  all 
round  on  every  side ;  and  on  moonlight  nights  the  moon  shining 
over  Nulla  Mountain,  dark  and  overhanf^ing  all  the  valley,  as  if 
it  had  been  sailing  in  the  clear  sky  over  it  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  We  didn't  smoke  then,  and  we  used  to  sit 
in  tne  verandah,  and  Aileen  would  talk  to  us  till  it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed. 

Even  when  we  went  into  Bargo,  or  some  of  the  other  country 
towns,  they  did  not  seem  so  much  brighter.  Sleepj^-looking, 
steady-going  places  they  all  were,  with  people  crawhng  about 
them  like  a  lot  of  old  working  bullocks.  Just  about  as  sensible, 
many  of  'em.  What  a  change  all  this  was  !  Main  Street  at  the 
Turon !  Just  as  bright  as  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
Crowds  walking  up  and  down,  bai's  lighted  up,  theatres  going 
on,  dance-houses  in  full  swing,  billiard-tables  where  you  could 
hear  the  balls  clicking  away  till  daylight ;  miners  walking  down 
to  their  night  shifts,  others  turning  out  after  sleeping  all  the 
afternoon  quite  fresh  and  lively  ;  half-a-dozen  troopers  clank- 
ing down  the  street,  back  from  escort  duty.  Everybody  just  as 
fresh  at  midnight  as  at  breakfast  time — more  so,  perhaps.  It 
was  a  new  world. 

One  thing's  certain ;  Jim  and  I  would  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  seeing  as  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  a  hundred 
years  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  gold.  No  wonder  some  of  the 
young  fellows  kicked  over  the  traces  for  a  change — a  change 
from  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  ploughing  and  reaping,  shearing 
and  bullock-driving  ;  the  same  old  thing  every  day  ;  the  same 
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and-live  kind  of  life  after  all  we've  seen  and  done  since.    How- 
ever, we'd  a  deal  better  have  kept  to  the  bulldog's  motter. 
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wXyi  comf  iut  'dilltTn'/hi'  T ""  'Y''  «'^"  -^'  ^^"Pid- 
fast  to  thoT.f.t  ?hiiL^al'^&?^^  "^l  "■'?^f«  ^"  ^'"^t  field 
weather  or  fcml&«er'        n^""  ^^'J  straight  course,  fair 

jt  and  l' talked  unaTi*  ''^'^^  ^"''^'^  ^^'^^^S  '^^nt-as 

sector  thTulhto/Lf^^'^S^"'"  '^"^  °^''«''  V\<^<^^  we'd  ever 

rcfs^H'Sn  fndtomr  th1arX„"",V'Kl'  ^^^^^  ^^"^ 
together  in  rUffprArlf  i  '       ^^'^  *^"^™  *^^  jabbering  away 

S  to  knock  us  aU^^^^^^^  *«  «P«ak  E^nglish"^ 

took  up  withLdmet  a  fotfffnJi^n   "''•'' n'^r'i^^^?''^  <^hat  we 
places.*^  They  cou  d  sneak  a  lit?L  S' •  'u  ^^'^^'-'^^and  other 

%vas  onlv  once  across  the  sea,  ready  and  wSLi  to  t.f    '  ^  ^ 

happiness   eft  ™  for  all  k, 71.'""'''  """'^  '*'"  •>«  »  «"'« 
thZs  would  o„Ty  work'"uUhat  ™y?°'"''  ""''  «<""»•     ^t" '   « 

big  rooCgel  Wit'''  TBi'aT  f''!''^,'^''^-    ^"''  ^""  «>e 
roSm  and  tTe  dancing  hlin?     Tl,-  '''  1"^°'  -"P  '"  ">«  next 

r^a*^3^£S3iTf^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

come  fronf?ob„drknowl  I?  hi'°  ~™  "P!  wT>erever 'they 
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behaviour  allowed.  A  goldfield  is  the  wrong  shop  for  that. 
Any  one  that  didn't  behave  himself  would  have  pretty  soon 
found  himself  on  his  head  in  the  street,  and  lucky  if  he  came 
out  of  it  with  whole  bones.  ,         ,  ,  e 

I  once  tried  to  count  the  different  breeds  and  languages  ot 
the  men  in  the  big  room  one  night.    I  stopped  at  thirty. 
There  were  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  llussians, 
Italians.  Greeks,  Jews,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  MaltesBj^  Mexi- 
cans, Negroes,  Indians,  Chinamen,  New  Zealanders,  Jinglish, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Australians,  Americans,  Canadians,  Creoles, 
gentle  and  simple,  farmers  and  labourers,  squatters  and  shop- 
herds,  lawyers  and  doctors.    They  were  all  alike  for  a  bit,  all 
pretty  rich;    none  poor,  or  likely  to  be:    all   workers  and 
comrades  ;  nobody  wearing  much  better  clothes  or  trying  to 
make  out  he  was  higher  than  anybody  else.    Lvervbody  was 
free  with  his  money.    If  a  fellow  was  sick  or  out  of  luck,  or  his 
family  was  down  with  fever,  the  notes  came  freely— as  many  as 
were  wanted,  and  more  when  that  was  done.    There  was  no 
room  for  small  faults  and  vices ;  everything  and  everybody  was 
worked  on  a  high  scale.     It  was  a  grand  time— better  than  ever 
was  in  our  country  before  or  since.     Jim  and  I  always  said  we 
felt  better  men  while  the  flash  time  lasted,  and  hadn't  a  thought 
of  harm  or  evil  about  us.    We  worked  hard  enough,  too,  as  i 
said  before  ;  but  we  had  good  call  to  do  so.    Every  week  when 
we  washed  up  we  found  ourselves  a  lot  forrarder,  and  could  see 
that  if  it  held  on  like  this  for  a  few  months  more  we  should 
have  made  our  '  pile,'  as  the  diggers  called  it,  and  be  able  to  get 
clear  off  without  much  bother.  ,        , ,     ■  u 

Because  it  wasn't  now  as  it  was  in  the  old  times,  when 
Government  could  afford  to  keep  watch  upon  every  vessel,  big 
and  little,  that  left  the  harbour.  Now  there  was  no  end  ot 
trouble  in  getting  sailors  to  man  the  ships,  and  we  could  have 
worked  our  passage  easy  enough  ;  they'd  have  tal5en  us  and 
welcome,  thougli  we'd  never  handled  a  rope  in  our  lives  before. 
Besides  that,  there  were  hundreds  of  strangers  starting  for 
Europe  and  America  by  every  vessel  that  left.  Men  who  had 
come  out  to  the  colony  expecting  to  pick  up  gold  in  the  streets, 
and  had  gone  home  disgusted ;  lucky  men,  too,  like  ourselves, 
who  had  sworn  to  start  for  home  the  very  moment  they  had 
made  a  fair  thing.  How  were  any  police  m  the  world  to  keep 
the  run  of  a  few  men  that  had  been  in  trouble  before  among 
Euch  a  mixed-up  mob  1 

Now  and  then  we  managed  to  get  a  talk  with  btarlight  on 
the  sly.  He  used  to  meet  us  at  a  safe  place  by  night,  and  talk 
it  all  over.  He  and  his  mates  were  doing  well,  and  expected 
i.»  Ur.  -^o^Itt  fr^^  a  cfarf  in  n.  ffiw  mnnths.  wlien  we  might  meet  in 
Melbourne  and  clear  out  together.  He  believed  it  would  be 
easy,  and  said  that  our  greatest  danger  of  being  recognised  was 
now  over— that  we  had  altered  so  much  by  hvmg  and  working 
among  the  diggers  that  we  could  pass  for  diggers  anywhere. 
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Why,  we  were  all  dining  at  the  Commissioner's  yesterday  ' 
he  said,  when  who  should  walk  in  but  our  old  friend  Goring 
lies  been  made  inspector  now;  and,  of  course,  he's  a  great 
swell  and  a  general  favourite.  The  Commissioner  knew  his 
tami  y  at  home,  and  makes  no  end  of  fuss  about  him.  He  left 
tor  the  bouthern  district,  I  am  glad  to  say.  I  felt  queer,  I  must 
say  ;  but,  of  course,  I  didn't  show  it.  We  were  formally  intro- 
duced. He  caught  me  with  that  sudden  glance  of  his— devilish 
sharp  eyes,  he  has— and  looks  me  full  in  the  face. 
«u  1  }  remember  your  name,  Mr.  Haughton,"  said  he; 

but  your  face  seems  familiar  to  me  somehow.    I  can't  think 
where  i  ve  met  you  before." 

' "  Must  have  been  at  the  Melbourne  Club,"  says  T,  pulling 
^^i  ,^o"stache.     "  Met  a  heap  of  Sydney  people  there  " 

Perhaps  so,"  says  he.     "  I  used  to  go  and  lunch  there  a  good 
(leal.     1  had  a  month's  leave  last  month,  just  after  I  got  mv 

Fu T-.ri""°"^  \*  ^^^^^'  ^°°'"  ^^ys  ^^>  "I  can't  get  over  it." 
„       i'  111  your  glass  and  pass  the  claret,"  says  the  Commissioner 
J^aces  are  very  puzzling  things  met  in  a  different  state  of 
existence.     1  don  t  suppose  Haugliton's  wanted,  eh,  Goring  ? " 

Ihis  was  held  to  be  a  capital  joke,  and  I  laughed  too  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  my  fortune  on  the  stage  Goring 
laughed  too,  and  seemed  to  fear  lie'd  wounded  my  feelings  for 
he  was  most  polite  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.'  ' 

'Well  if  Ae  didn't  smoke  you,'  says  Jim,  'we're  right  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  There's  no  one  else  here  that's  half  a  ghost 
ot  a  chance  to  swear  to  us.' 

'  Except,'  says  I 

'Oh!  Kate  r  says  Jim ;  'nevermind  her.  Jeanie's  coming 
up  to  be  married  to  me  next  month,  and  Kate's  getting  so  fond 

J'mu  **?^^^  *'^^*  there's  no  fear  of  her  letting  the  cat  out.' 
Ihats  the  very  reason.     I  never  cared  two  straws  about 
her,  and  now  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.    She's  a  revengeful  devil 
and  it  she  takes  it  into  her  head  she'll  turn  on  us  some  line  dav 
as  sure  as  we  re  alive.' 

i/5°^',*  ^/^"a  '^e^^^ve  it,'  says  Jim  :  'women  are  not  so  bad  as 
all  that.  ('Are  they  not?'- says  Stariight.)  'I'll  go  bail  we'll 
be  snug  and  safe  here  till  Christmas,  and  then  we'll  give  out 
say  were  going  to  Melbourne  for  a  spree,  and  clear  straight 
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As  everything  looked  so  fair -weather -like,  Jim  and  Jeanie 
raade  it  up  to  be  married  as  soon  after  she  came  up  as  he  could 
get  a  house  ready.  She  came  up  to  Sydney,  first  by  sea  and 
after  that  to  the  diggings  by  the  coach.  She  was  always  a 
quiet,  hard-working,  good  little  soul,  awful  timid,  and  prudent 
in  everything  but  in  taking  a  fancy  to  Jim.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  Women  will  take  fancies  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  and  if  they  happen  to  fancy  the  wrong  people  the  more 
obstinate  they  hold  on  to  'em.  Jeanie  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  I  ever  set  eyes  on  in  her  way,  very  fair  and  clear  coloured, 
with  big,  soft  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  a  cloud  of  spun  silk. 
Nothing  like  her  was  ever  seen  on  the  field  when  she  came  up, 
so  all  the  diggers  said. 

When  they  began  to  write  to  one  another  after  we  came  to 
the  Turon,  Jim  told  her  str^ht  out  that  though  we  were  doing 
well  now  it  mightn't  last.  He  thought  she  was  a  great  fool  to 
leave  Melbourne  when  she  was  safe  and  comfortable,  and  come 
to  a  wild  place,  in  a  way  like  the  Turon.  Of  course  he  was 
ready  and  willing  to  marry  her  •  but,  speaking  all  for  her  own 
good,  he  advised  her  not.  She'a  better  give  him  up  and  set  her 
mind  on  somebody  else.  Girls  that  was  anyway  good-looking 
and  kept  themselves  proper  or  decent  were  very  scarce  in 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  now,  considering  the  number  of  men 
that  were  making  fortunes  and  were  anxious  to  get  a  wife  and 
settle  down.  A  girl  like  her  could  marry  anybody— most  likely 
some  one  above  her  own  rank  in  life.  Of  course  she  wouldn't 
have  no  one  but  Jim,  and  if  he  was  ready  to  marry  her,  and 
could  get  a  little  cottage,  she  was  ready  too.  She  would  always 
be  his  own  Jeanie,  and  was  willing  to  run  any  kind  of  risk  so 
as  to  be  with  him  and  near  him,  and  so  on. 

Starlight  and  I  both  tried  to  keep  Jim  from  it  all  we  knew. 
It  would  make  things  twice  as  bad  for  him  if  he  had  to  turn 
out  again,  and  ihere  was  no  knowing  the  moment  when  we 
might  have  to  make  a  bolt  for  it ;  and  where  could  Jeanie 
go  then  ? 

But  Jim  had  got  one  of  his  obstinate  fits.    He  said  we  were 
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regu  arly  mixed  up  with  le  diggers  now.  He  never  intended 
to  tollow  any  other  hfe,  a  d  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  Hollow  or 
take  part  in  any  fresh  cross  work,  no  matter  how  good  it  micht 
be.  Foor  old  Jim  !  I  really  believe  he'd  made  up  his  mind"  to 
go  straight  from  the  very  hour  he  was  buckled  to  Jeanie  :  and 
It  bed  only  had  common  luck  he'd  have  been  as  square  and 
right  as  George  btorefield  to  this  very  hour. 

I  was  near  forgetting  about  old  George.  My  word  I  he  was 
getting  on  faster  than  we  were,  though  he  hadn't  a  golden  hole. 
Me  was  gold-hnding  in  a  diSerent  way,  and  no  mistake.  One 
day  we  saw  a  stoutish  man  drive  up  Main  Street  to  the  camp, 
with  a  well-groomed  horse,  in  a  dogcart,  and  a  servant  with 
him :  and  who  was  this  but  old  George?  He  didn't  twig  us 
Me  drove  close  alongside  of  Jim,  who  was  coming  back  from  the 
creek  where  he'd  been  puddling,  with  two  shovels  and  a  pick 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  pair  of  old  yellow  trousers  on,  and  him 
splashed  up  to  the  eyes.  George  didn't  know  him  a  bit.  But 
we  knew  him  and  laughed  to  ourselves  to  see  the  big  swell  ho 
had  grown  into.  He  stopped  at  the  camp  and  left  his  dogcart 
outside  with  his  man.  Next  thing  we  saw  was  the  Commis- 
sioner walking  about  outside  the  camp  Avith  him,  and  talking 
to  him  ]ust  as  if  he  was  a  regular  intimate  friend. 

The  Commissioner,  that  was  so  proud  that  he  wouldn't  look 
at  a  digger  or  shake  hands  with  him,  not  if  he  was  a  young 
marquis,  as  long  as  he  was  a  digger.  'No  ! '  he  used  to  say  'I 
have  to  keep  my  authority  over  these  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  ot  people,  some  of  them  very  wild  aiid  lawless,  prin- 
cipally bv  moral  influence,  though,  of  course,  I  have  the  Govern- 
ment to  tall  back  upon.  To  do  that  I  must  keep  up  my  position, 
and  over-famihanty  would  be  the  destruction  of  it.'  When  we 
saw  him  shaking  hands  with  old  George  and  inviting  him  to 
lunch  we  asked  one  of  the  miners  next  to  our  claim  if  he  knew 
what  that  man's  name  and  occupation  was  there. 
q/^SI'i  ^f  ^'^^^'  '^  thought  everybody  knew  him.  That's 
btorelield,  the  great  contractor.  He  has  all  the  contracts  for 
horse-feed  for  the  camps  and  police  stations  :  nearly  every  one 
between  here  and  Kiandra.  He's  took  'em  lucky  this  year,  and 
hes  making  money  hand  over  list.' 

Well  done,  steady  old  George !  No  wonder  he  could  afford 
to  drive  a  good  horse  and  a  swell  dogcart.  He  was  getting  up 
in  the  world.  We  were  a  bit  more  astonished  when  we  heard 
the  Commissioner  say — 

'I  am  just  about  to  open  court,  Mr.  Storefield.  Would  you 
mind  taking  a  few  cases  with  me  this  morning  ? ' 

We  went  into  the  courthouse  just  for  a  lark.  There  was 
old  George  sitting  on  the  benoh  -as  grave  as  a  indtrf.  and  a 
rattling  good  magistrate  he  made  too.  °  He  disagreed  ""from  the 
^commissioner  once  or  twice,  and  showed  him  where  he  was 
right,  too,  not  in  the  law  but  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  whore 
Georges  knowing  working  men  and  their  ways  gave  him  the 
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bare  without  them.  The  dog,  and  the  cock  and  hens  he 
bought  too.  He  got  some  real  nice  things  in  Turon— tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  beds,  and  so  on  ;  and  had  the  place  lined  and 
papered  inside,  quite  swell.  Then  he  told  Jeanie  the  house  was 
ready,  and  the  next  week  thev  were  married.  They  were 
married  in  the  church— that  is,  the  iron  building  that  did  duty 
for  one.  It  had  all  been  carted  up  from  Melbourne— frame- 
work, roof,  seats,  and  all  — and  put  together  at  Turon.  It 
didn't  look  so  bad  after  it  was  painted,  though  it  was  awful 
hot  in  summer. 

Here  they  were  married,  all  square  and  regular,  by  the 
Scotch  clergyman.  He  was  the  finit  minister  of  any  kind  tliat 
came  up  to  the  diggings,  and  the  men  had  all  come  to  like  him 
for  his  straightforward,  earnest  way  of  preaching.  Not  that 
we  went  often,  but  a  good  few  of  us  diggers  went  every  now 
and  then  just  to  show  our  respect  for  him  ;  and  so  Jim  said 
he'd  be  married  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  no  one  else.  Jeanie  was 
a  Presbyterian,  so  it  suited  her  all  to  pieces. 

Well,  the  church  was  chook-full.  There  never  was  such  a 
congregation  before.  Lots  of  people  had  come  to  know  Jim  on 
the  diggings,  and  more  had  heard  of  him  as  a  straightgoing, 
good-lookmg  digger,  who  was  free  with  his  money  and  pretty 
lucky.  As  for  Jeanie,  there  was  a  report  that  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Melbourne,  and  something  of  that  sort,  and  so 
they  all  tried  to  get  a  look  at  her.  Certainly,  though  there  had 
been  a  good  many  marriages  since  we  had  come  to  the  Turon, 
the  church  had  never  held  a  handsomer  couple.  Jeanie  was 
quietly  dressed  in  plain  white  silk.  She  had  on  a  veil;  no 
ornaments  of  any  kind  or  sorts.  It  was  a  warmish  day,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  peach-blossom  colour  on  her  cheeks  that 
looked  as  delicate  as  if  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  it  away. 
When  she  came  in  and  saw  the  crowd  of  bronze  bearded  faces  and 
hundreds  of  strange  eyes  bent  on  her,  she  turned  quite  pale. 
Then  the  flush  came  back  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  looked  as 
bright  as  some  of  the  sapphires  we  used  to  pick  up  now  and 
then  out  of  the  river-bed.  Her  hair  was  twisted  up  in  a  knot 
behind  ;  but  even  that  didn't  hide  the  lovely  colour  nor  what  a 
lot  there  was  of  it.  As  she  came  in  with  her  slight  figure  and 
modest  sweet  face  that  turned  up  to  Jim's  like  a  child's,  there 
was  a  sort  of  hum  in  the  church  that  sounded  very  like  break- 
ing into  a  cheer. 

Jim  certainly  was  a  big  upstanding  chap,  strong  built  but 
active  with  it,  and  as  fine  a  figure  of  a  man  as  you'd  see  on  the 
Turon  or  any  other  place.  He  stood  about  six  feet  and  an  inch, 
and  was  as  straight  as  a  rush.  There  was  no  stiffness  about 
him  either.  He  was  broad-shouldered  and  light  flanked,  quick 
on  his  pins,  and  as  good  a  man— all  round— with  his  hands  as 
you  could  pick  out  of  the  regular  prize  ring.  He  was  as  strong 
as  a  bullock,  and  just  as  ^ood  at  the  end  of  a  day  as  at  the 
start    With  the  work  we'd  had  for  the  last  five  or  six  months 
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we  were  all  in  top  condition,  as  hard  as  a  board  and  fit  to  work 
at  any  pace  for  twenty-four  hours  on  end.  He  had  an  open, 
merry,  laughing  face,  had  Jim,  with  straight  features  and  darkish 
hair  and  eves.  Nobody  could  ever  keep  angry  with  Jim.  He 
was  one  of  those  kind  of  men  that  could  figlit  to  some  purpose 
now  and  then,  but  that  most  people  found  it  very  hard  to  keep 
bad  friends  with. 

Besides  the  miners,  there  were  lots  of  other  people  in  church 
who  had  heard  of  the  wedding  and  come  to  see  us.  I  saw  Star- 
light and  the  two  Honourables,  dressed  up  as  usual,  besides  the 
Commissioner  and  the  camp  officers ;  and  more  tlian  that,  the 
new  Inspector  of  Police,  who'd  only  arrived  the  day  before.  Sir 
Ferdinand  Morringer,  even  he  was  there,  dividing  the  people's 
attention  wit'  the  bride.  Besides  that,  who  should  I  see  but 
Bella  and  Maddie  Barnes  and  old  Jonathan.  They'd  ridden 
into  the  Turon,  for  they'd  got  their  riding  habits  on,  and  Bella 
haci  the  watch  and  ciiain  Starlight  had  given  her.  I  saw  her 
look  over  to  where  he  and  the  other  two  were,  but  she  didn't 
know  him  again  a  bit  in  the  world.  He  was  sitting  there  look- 
ing as  if  he  was  bored  and  tired  with  the  whole  thing- hadn't 
seen  a  soul  in  the  church  before,  and  didn't  want  to  see  'em 
again. 

I  saw  Maddie  Barnes  looking  with  all  her  eyes  at  Jim,  while 
her  face  grew  paler.  She  hadn't  much  colour  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  she  was  a  fine-grown,  lissom,  good-looking  girl  for  all 
that,  and  as  full  of  fun  and  games  as  she  could  stick.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  get  bigger  and  darker  as  she  looked,  and  when  the 
parson  began  to  read  the  service  she  turned  away  her  head.  I 
always  thought  she  was  rather  soft  on  Jim,  and  now  I  saw  it 
plain  enough.  He  was  one  of  those  rattling,  jolly  kind  of 
fellows  that  can't  help  being  friendly  with  every  girl  he  meets, 
and  very  seldom  cares  much  for  any  one  in  particular.  He  had 
been  backward  and  forward  a  good  deal  with  father  before  we 
got  clear  of  Berrima,  and  that's  how  poor  Maddie  had  come  to 
take  the  fancy  so  strong  and  set  her  heart  upon  him. 

It  must  be  hard  lines  for  a  woman  to  stand  by,  in  a  church 
or  anywhere  else,  and  see  the  man  she  loves  given  away,  for 
good  and  all,  buckled  hard  and  fast  to  another  woman.  No- 
body took  much  notice  of  poor  Maddie,  but  I  watched  her  pretty 
close,  and  saw  the  tears  come  into  her  eyes,  though  she  let  'em 
run  down  her  face  before  she'd  pull  out  her  handkerchief. 
Then  she  put  up  her  veil  and  held  up  her  head  with  a  bit  of  a 
toss,  and  I  saw  her  pride  had  helped  her  to  bear  it.  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  else  saw  her,  and  if  they  did  they'd  only  think 
she  was  cryin'  for  company— as  women  often  do  at  weddings 
and  all  kinds  of  thino's.  But  I  knew  better.  She  wouldn't 
peacl ,  poor  thing !  Still,  I  saw  that  more  than  cixe  or  two 
knew  who  we  were  and  ail  about  us  that  day. 

We'd  only  just  heard  that  the  new  Inspector  of  Police  had 
come  on  to  the  field ;  so  of  course  everybody  began  to  talk  about 
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him  and  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  him.    Next  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  P.M.,  the  Inspector  of  Police  is  the  biggest 
man  in  a  countrv  town  or  on  a  goldfield.    He  has  a  tremendous 
lot  of  power,  and,  inside  of  the  law,  can  do  pretty  much  what 
he  pleases.    He  can  arrest  a  man  on  suspicion  and  keep  him 
in  gaol  for  a  month  or  two.    He  can  have  him  remanded  from 
ti_me  to  time  for  further  evidence,  and  make  it  pretty  hot  for 
him  generally.     He  can  let  him  out  when  he  proves  innocent, 
and  nobody  can  do  anything.    All  he  lias  to  say  is  :  '  There  was  a 
mistake  in  the  man's  identity ' ;  or, '  Not  sufficient  proof.'    Any- 
thing of  that  sort.    He  can  walk  up  to  any  man  he  likes  (or 
dislikes)  and  tell  him  to  hold  up  his  hands  for  the  handcuffs, 
and  shoot  him  if  he  resists.     He  has  servants  to  wait  on  him, 
and  orderly  troopers  to  ride  behind  him  ;  a  liandsome  uniform 
hke  a  cavalry  oDicer  :  and  if  he's  a  smart,  soldierly,  good-looking 
fellow,  as  lie  very  often  is,  he's  run  after  a  good  deal  and  can 
hold  his  head  as  high  as  he  pleases.    There's  a  bit  of  risk  some- 
times in  apprehending  desperate— ahem  !— bad  characters,  and 
with  bush-rangers  and  people  of  that  sort,  but  nothing  more 
than  any  young  fellow  of  spirit  would  like  mixed  up  with  his 
work     Very  often  they're  men  of  good  family  in  the  old  country 
that  have  found  nothing  to  do  in  this,  and  have  taken  to  the 
police.    When  it  was  known  that  this  Ferdinand  Morringer  was 
a  real  baronet  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  you  may 
guess  how  the  flood  of  goldfields'  talk  rose  and  flowed  and 
foamed  all  round  him.     It  was  Sir  Ferdinand  this  and  Sir 
l*erdinand  that  wherever  you  went.    He  was  going  to  lodge 
at  the  Royal.     No,  of  course  he  was  going  to  stay  at  the  camp  ! 
He  was  married  and  had  three  children.     Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he 
was  a  bachelor,  and  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Inger- 
soll,  the  daughter  of  the  bank  manager  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Holland.    Thev'd  met  abroad.    He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man. 
Not  at  all,  only  middle-sized ;  hadn't  old  Major  Trenck,  the 
superintendent  of  police,  when  he  came  to  enlist  and  said  he 
had  been  in  the    Guards,  growled  out,   'Too  short  for  the 
Guards  I 

'  But  I  was  not  a  private,'  replied  Sir  Ferdinand. 

'  Well,  anyhow  there's  a  something  about  him.  Nobody  can 
deny  he  looks  like  a  gentleman  ;  my  word,  he'll  put  some  of 
these  Weddm  Mountain  chaps  thro'  their  facin's,  you'll  see,'  says 
one  miner. 

_  'Not  he,'  says  another;  'not  if  he  was  ten  baronites 
m  one;  all  the  same,  he's  a  manly-looking  chap  and  shows 
blood. 

This  was  the  sort  of  talk  we  used  to  hear  all  round  us— from 
tlie  miners,  from  the  storekeepers,  from  the  mixed  mob  at  the 
I  roBpcctora  Arms,  in  the  big  room  afc  uight,  and  generally  all 
about.  We  said  nothing,  and  took  care  to  keep  quiet,  and  do 
and  say  nothing  to  be  took  hold  of.  All  the  same,  we  were  glad 
to  see  Sir  Ferdinand.    We'd  heard  of  him  before  from  Goring 
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arid  the  other  troopers ;  but  he'd  been  on  duty  in  another 
district,  and  hadn't  come  in  our  way. 

One  evening  we  were  all  sitting  smoking  and  yarning  in  the 
b;g  iom  of  the  hotel,  and  Jim,  for  a  wonder — we'd  been  wash- 
inf  p— when  we  saw  one  of  the  camp  gentlemen  come  in,  and 
a  .strange  officer  of  police  with  him.  A  sort  of  whisper  ran 
through  the  room,  and  even^body  made  up  their  minds  it  was 
Sir  Ferdinand.    Jim  and  T  ^^fch  looked  at  him. 

'Wa-al ! '  said  one  of  our  Yankee  friends,  '  what  'yur  twistin' 
yoi.r  necks  at  like  a  Hock  of  geese  in  a  corn  patch  1  How  d'ye 
fix  it  that  a  lord's  better 'n  any  other  man  1 ' 

'  He's  a  bit  different,  somehow,'  I  says.  '  We're  not  goin'  to 
kneel  down  or  knuckle  under  to  him,  but  he  don't  look  like  any 
one  else  in  this  room,  does  he  ? ' 

*  He's  no  slouch,  and  he  looks  yer  square  and  full  in  the  eye, 
like  a  hunter '  says  Arizona  Bill ;  '  but  durn  my  old  buckskins 
if  1  can  see  why  you  Britishers  sets  up  idols  and  such  and  wor- 
ship 'em,  hi  a  colony,  jest's  if  yer  was  in  that  benighted  old 
England  again.' 

We  didn't  say  any  more.  Jim  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  away, 
thinking,  perhaps,  more  whether  Sir  Ferdinand  was  anything 
of  a  revolver  shot,  and  if  he  was  likely  to  hit  him  (Jim)  at  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  in  case  such  a  chance  should  turn  up,  than  about 
the  difference  of  rank  and  such  things. 

While  we  were  talking  we  saw  Starlight  and  one  of  the 
Honou  rabies  come  in  and  sit  down  close  by  Sir  Ferdinand,  who 
was  taking  his  grog  at  a  small  table,  and  smoking  a  big  cigar. 
The  Honourable  and  he  jumps  up  at  once  and  shook  hands  in 
such  a  hurry  so  as  we  knew  they'd  met  before.  Then  the 
Honourable  introduces  Starlight  to  Sir  Ferdinand.  We  felt  too 
queer  to  laugh,  Jim  and  I,  else  we  should  have  dropped  oif  our 
seats  when  Starlight  bowed  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand (we  could  hear)  asked  him  how  many  months  he'd  been 
out  in  the  colony,  and  how  he  liked  it  ? 

Starlight  said  it  wasn't  at  all  a  bad  place  when  you  got  used 
to  it,  but  he  thought  he  should  try  and  get  away  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

We  couldn't  help  sniggerin'  a  bit  at  this,  'specially  when 
Arizona  Bill  said,  '  Thar's  another  durned  fool  of  a  Britisher ; 
look  at  his  eyeglass  !  I  wonder  the  field  has  not  shaken  some 
of  that  cussed  foolishness  out  of  him  by  this  time.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Jim  and  his  wife  moved  over  to  the  cottage  in  Specimen  Gullv  • 

£"]  '^'"k 'fl'^''"i*  ^f  Jl  ^"^  ^'^"^''  ^^''k.  a^d  there  was  no  more 
talk  or  bother  about  the  matter.  Something  always  happened 
every  day  at  the  Turon  which  wiped  the  last  thing  clean  out  of 

Efnf  l^  1  K '"'^-  ^'ttl^  '^  ^^^  *  ,^^S  ^"fc'g«<^'  o^  a  Sew  reef^or  a 
tent  robbery,  a  gold-buyer  stuck  up  and  robbed  in  the  iron- 
barks,  a  horse-stealing  match,  a  fight  at  a  dance-house,  or  a  big 
law  case.  Accidents  and  offences  happened  every  day  and  anv 
of  them  was  enough  to  take  up  the  whole  attention  of  every 
digger  on  the  field  till  something  else  turned  up  ^ 

Not  that  we  troubled  our  heads  over  much  about  things  of 
this  sort.  We  had  set  our  minds  to  go  on  until  our  claims  were 
worked  out,  or  close  up  ;  then  to  sell  out,  and  with  the  lot  we'd 
alreadv  banked  to  get  down  to  Melbourne  and  clear  out 
bhould  we  ever  be  able  to  manage  that?  It  seemed  getting 
nearer  nearer,  like  a  star  that  a  man  fixes  his  eyes  on  as  hi 
rides  through  a  lonely  bit  of  forest  at  night.  We  had  all  got 
our  eyes  fixed  on  it,  Lord  knows,  and  were  working  double 
tides,  doing  our  very  best  to  make  up  a  pile  worth  while  leaving 
the  country  with.  As  for  Jim,  h-  ancfhis  little  wife  seemeS 
that  happy  that  he  grudged  every  minute  he  spent  awav 
from  her.  He  worked  as  well  as  ever-better,  indeed,  for  he 
never  took  his  mind  from  his  piece  of  work,  whatever  it  was. 
for  a  second  But  the  very  minute  his  shift  was  over  Jim  was 
away  along  the  road  to  Snecimen  Gully,  like  a  cow  going  back 
to  find  her  calf  He  hardly  stopped  to  light  his  pipe  now,  and 
wed  onlv  seen  him  once  up  at  town,  and  that  was  on  a  Saturday 
night  with  Jeanie  on  his  arm.  ^ 

^  Well,  the  weeks  passed  over,  and  at  long  last  we  got  on  as  far 
m  the  year  as  the  first  week  in  December.  We'd  given  out  that 
we  might  go  somewhere  to  spend  our  Christmas.  We  were 
known  to  be  pretty  well  in,  and  to  have  worked  steady  all  these 

months  since  the  earlv  nnrf,  nf  fho  Troon      W^  U„J :^  

all  the  time,  and  could  leave  at  a  minute's  notice  wrthout  asking 

any  man  s  leave.  ° 

If  we  were  digging  up  gold  like  potatoes  we  weren't  the  only 
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ones.  No  not  by  a  lot.  There  never  was  a  richer  patch  of 
alluvial  I  believe,  m  any  of  the  fields,  and  the  quantity  that 
was  sent  down  m  one  year  was  a  caution.  Wa.sn't  the  cash 
sea  tered  about  then?    Talk  of  money,  it  was  like  the  X 

oTtfn^C^ottTuf^ld '^"'  -^*-'^'^—  ^'-  ^-^  -s  more 
We  could  see  things  getting  worse  on  the  field  after  a  bit 
Wedidnt  set  up  to  be  any  great  shakes  ourselves,  Jim  and  I 
but  we  didn  t  want  the  field  to  be  overrun  by  a  set  of  scoundrels 
that  were  the  very  scum  of  the  earth,  let  alone  the  othe? 
colonies.     We  were  afraid  they'd  go  in  fo^  some  big  foolish  row 

With  the  overflowing  of  the  gold,  as  u  were,  came  such  a 
town  and  such  a  people  to  fill  it,  as  no  part  of  Australia  had 
ever  seen  before.  Wfien  it  got  known  by  newspapers  and 
letters  from  the  miners  themselves  to  thefr  frienXThome 
what  an  enormous  vield  of  gold  was  being  dug  out  of  the  g3 

«"ch  a  simple  fashion,  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  moving 
over.     At  that  time  nobody  could  tell  a  lie  hardly  abZt  thf 

weeT  Thf.'^"''"*'^^  \^^f  ^"^^  ^"^^"^  »^*  ^"d  sent  away  every 
nn-n  ;dTn  In  fh  ^""'^  *°  ^'"°'^'  ^^^^"'"  ^'^^  ^^^O''*^  returns  were 
S2  f  .1  "  ,*^^  newspapers  every  week  ;  so  everybody  could 
see  for  themselves  what  pounds  and  hundredweight,  and  tons 
-yes,  tons  of  gold-were  being  got  by  men  who  very  often  as 
hke  as  not,  hadn't  to  dig  above  twenty  or  thirty  feetir  it,  and 

cl^i^Tthe  Tutn.^  ^"^  ""  '  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^efore'they 

There  were  plenty  of  good  men  at  tho  diggings.    I  will  sav 

this  tor  the  regular  miners,  that  a  more  minly,  straigMgoinJ 

ot  of  fellows  no  man  ever  lived  among.     I  ^^sh  weM  neve? 

rZr/hY  "°'T  ^"  r'-^"°*  ^^^^  might  be  called  highly 
respectable  people  ourselves-still,  men  like  us  are  only  hal? 
ana-ha  f  ba^,  like  a  good  many  more  in  this  world.  ¥heyVe 
partly  tempted  into  doing  wrong  by  opportunity,  and  kept  bLk 
by  circumstances  from  getting  into  tlie  straight  trac?  after 
wards.  But  on  every  goldfiel/there's  scores  and  scores  of  men 
that  always  hurry  off  there  like  crows  and  eagles  to  a  carcass 
to  see  what  they  can  rend  and  tear  and  fattin  upon.  They 
am  t  very  particular  whether  it's  the  living  or  the  dead  so  as 

hKon^^  thf  f  ;.  ^.^-"^  ""^  "  good^many  of  thls'lo?  11 
hp?n;7f^'  ^'^^  *^o"gi  the  diggers  gave  them  a  wide  berth,  and 
&     V^''u\*¥°^  down  when  they'd  committed  any  crime 
they  couldn't  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  society  altogether  ' 

wno  «®  "^""^  if  ^°  up  sometimes  to  see  the  gold  escort  start.  It 
:^  .T^ia%^!f  I- -^'^!^f  °f  the  field,\nd  the  miners  that 
w,.r..  on  oMt- ..  and  uvvpiv  uiiix,  naant  luuch  to  do  eenerallv 
turned  up  on  escort  day.  The  gold  was  taken  down  to  Sydney 
SfL  r^V"vt  f^^u^S:  express  waggon- something  like  I 
Yankee  coach,  with  leather  springs  and  a  high  driving  feat  j  so 
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gcanta  generally  drovej  a  trooper  fully  arnicd 
revolver  on  the  box  beside  him. 


a 
same 


that  four  horses  could  be  harnessed.    One  of  the  police  ser- 

with  rifle  and 
In  the  back  seat  sat  two  more 
troopers  with  their  Sniders  ready  for  action ;  two  rode 
hundred  yards  ahead,  and  another  couple  about  the 
distance  behind. 

We  always  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  sort  (jf  men  that 
never  seemed  to  do  any  digging  and  yet  always  had  good 
clothes  and  money  to  spend  used  to  hang  about  when  the  escort 
was  starting.  People  in  the  crowd  'most  always  knew  whether 
it  was  a  'big'  escort  or  a  Might'  one.  It  generally  leaked  out 
how  many  ounces  harl  been  sent  by  this  bank  and  how  much  by 
that ;  how  much  had  come  from  the  camp,  for  the  diggers  who 
did  not  choose  to  sell  to  the  banks  were  allowed  to  deposit  their 
gold  with  an  officer  at  the  camp,  where  it  was  carefully 
weighed,  and  a  receipt  given  to  them  stating  the  number  of 
ounces,  pennyweights,  and  grains.  Then  it  was  forwarded  by 
the  escort,  deducting  a  small  percentage  for  the  carriage  and 
safe  keeping.  Government  did  not  take  all  the  risk  upon  itself. 
The  miner  must  run  his  chance  if  he  did  not  sell.  But  the 
chance  was  thought  good  enough ;  the  other  thing  was  hardly 
worth  talking  about.  Who  was  to  be  game  to  stick  up  the 
Government  escort,  with  eight  police  troopers,  all  well  armed 
and  ready  to  make  a  fight  to  the  death  before  they  gave  up  the 
treasure  committed  to  their  charge  ?  The  police  couldn't  catch 
all  the  horse-stealers  and  bush-rangers  in  a  country  that  con- 
tained so  many  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  ;  but  no  one 
doubted  that  they  would  make  a  first-rate  fight,  on  their  own 
ground  as  it  were,  and  before  they'd  let  anything  be  taken 
away  from  them  that  had  been  counted  out,  box  by  box,  and 
given  into  their  charge. 

We  had  as  little  notion  of  trying  anything  of  the  sort  our- 
selves than  as  we  had  of  breaking  into  the  Treasury  in  Sydney 
by  night.  But  those  who  knew  used  to  say  that  if  the  miners 
had  known  the  past  history  of  some  of  the  men  that  used  to 
stand  up  and  look  on,  well  dressed  or  in  regular  digger  rig,  as 
the  gold  boxes  were  being  brought  out  and  counted  into  the 
escort  drag,  they  would  have  made  a  bodyguard  to  go  with  it 
themselves  when  they  had  gold  on  board,  or  haye  worried  the 
Government  into  sending  twenty  troopers  in  charge  instead  of 
six  or  eight. 

One  day,  as  Jim  and  I  happened  to  be  at  the  camp  just  as  the 
escort  was  starting,  the  only  time  we'd  been  there  for  a  month, 
we  saw  Warrigal  and  Morgan  standing  about.  They  didn't  see 
us ;  we  were  among  a  lot  of  other  diggers,  so  we  were  able  to 
take  them  out  of  winding  a  bit. 

eyes  noted  everything  about  the  whole  turn-out — the  sergeant's 
face  that  drove,  the  way  the  gold  boxes  were  counted  out  and 
put  in  3  kind  of  fixed  locker  underneath  the  middle  of  the 
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?M?°u*  V.  **  j*^  ^^®''®  *^'®  troopers  sat  before  and  behind,  and 
111  be  bound  came  away  with  a  wonderful  good  general  idea 
of  how  the  escort  travelled,  and  of  a  good  many  things  more 
about  It  tluit  nobody  guessed  at.  As  for  Morari,  we  could  see 
him  fax  his  eyes  upon  the  serg(!ant  who  was  driving,  and  look  at 
him  as  if  he  could  look  right  through  him.  He  never  took  his 
eves  off  him  the  whole  time,  but  glared  at  him  like  a  maniac  : 
if  some  of  his  people  hadn't  given  him  a  shove  as  they  passed  he 
would  soon  have  attracted  people's  attention.  But  the  crowd 
was  too  busy  looking  at  the  well-conditioned  prancing  horses 
and  the  neatly  got  up  troopers  of  the  escort  drag  to  waste  their 
thoughts  upon  a  common  bushman,  however  he  might  stare 
When  he  turned  away  to  leave  he  ground  out  a  red-hot  curse 
betwixt  his  teeth.  It  made  us  think  that  Wariigal's  coming 
about  with  him  on  this  line  counted  for  no  good. 

They  slipped  through  the  crowd  again,  and,  though  they  were 
pretty  close,  they  never  saw  us.  Warrigal  would  have  known  us 
however  we  might  have  been  altered,  but  somehow  he  never 
turned  his  head  our  way.  He  was  like  a  child,  so  taken  up  with 
all  the  things  he  saw  that  his  great-grandfather  might  have 
jumped  up  from  the  Fish  River  Caves,  or  wherever  he  takes  his 
rest,  and  Warngal  would  never  have  wondered  at  him. 

That  s  a  oueer  start !'  Rays  Jim,  as  we  walked  on  our  home- 
ward path.  I  wonder  what  those  two  crawling,  dingo-looking 
beggars  were  here  for?  Never  no  good.  I  say,  did  you  see 
that  fellow  Moran  look  at  the  sergeant  as  if  "he'd  eat  him  ? 
What  eyes  he  has,  for  all  the  world  like  a  black  snake  !  Do  you 
think  he  s  got  any  particular  down  on  him  ? ' 

'Not  more  than  on  all  police.  I  suppose  he'd  rub  them  out, 
every  mother  s  son,  if  he  could.  He  and  Warrigal  can't  stick  ud 
the  escort  by  themselves.' 

We  managed  to  get  a  letter  from  home  from  time  to  time 
now  wed  settled,  as  it  were,  at  the  Turon.  '^^f  course  they  had 
to  be  sent  in  the  name  of  Henderson,  but  ^  ailed  for  them  at 
the  post-otface,  and  got  them  all  right.  It  »*as  a  treat  to  read 
Aileens  letters  now.  They  were  so  jolly  and  hopeful- like 
besides  what  they  used  to  bo.  Now  that  we'd  been  so  Ion  it 
seemed  years,  at  the  diggings,  and  were  working  hard,  doing 
well,  and  getting  ,  .  te  settled,  as  she  said,  she  believed  that  all 
would  go  riglit,  and  that  we  should  be  able  really  to  carry  out 
our  plans  of  gettmg  clear  away  to  some  country  whert>  we  could 
live  safe  and  quiet  lives.  Women  re  mostly  like  that.  They 
first  of  all  believe  all  that  thejr're  afraid  of  will  happen  Then 
as  soon  as  they  see  things  brighten  up  a  bit,  theyVe  as  sure  as 
fate  everything  s  bound  to  go  right.  They  don't  seem  to  have 
any  kind  of  feehng  between.  They  hate  making  up  their  minds, 
mosr  or  6ui  as  i  vc  known,  and  jump  from  being  ready  to  drown 
themselves  one  moment  to  being  likely  to  go  mad  with  joy 
another.  Anyhow  you  take  'em,  they're  better  than  men, 
though.    I'll  never  go  back  on  that. 
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So  Aileen  used  to  send  me  and  Jim  long  letters  now,  telling 
us  that  things  were  better  at  home,  and  that  she  really  thought 
mother  was  cl'^erfuUer  and  stronger  in  health  than  she'd  been 
ever  since — well,  ever  since — that  had  happened.  She  thought 
her  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  that  we  were  going  to  be  for- 
given for  our  sins  and  allowed,  by  God's  mercy,  to  lead  a  new 
life.  She  quite  believed  in  our  leaving  the  country,  although 
her  heart  would  be  nearly  broken  by  the  thought  that  she 
might  never  see  us  again,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Poor  mother  !  she  had  a  hard  time  of  it  if  ever  any  one  ever 
had  in  this  world,  and  none  of  it  her  own  fault  as  I  could  ever 
see.  Some  people  gets  punished  in  this  world  for  the  sins  other 
people  commit.  I  can  see  that  fast  enough.  Whether  they  get 
it  made  up  to  'em  afterwards,  of  course  I  can't  say.  They 
ought  to,  anyhow,  if  it  can  be  made  up  to  'em.  Some  things 
that  are  suffered  in  this  world  can't  be  paid  for,  I  don't  care 
how  they  fix  it. 

More  than  once,  too,  there  was  a  line  or  two  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  slipped  in  Aileen's  letters  from  Gracey  Storefield.  She 
wasn't  half  as  good  with  the  pen  as  Aileen,  but  a  few  words 
from  the  woman  you  love  goes  a  long  way,  no  matter  what  sort 
of  a  fist  she  writes.  Gracey  made  shift  to  tell  me  she  was  so 
proud  to  hear  I  was  doing  well ;  that  Aileen's  eyes  had  been 
twice  as  bright  lately ;  that  mother  looked  better  than  she'd 
seen  her  this  years ;  and  if  I  could  get  away  to  any  other 
country  she'd  meet  me  in  Melbourne,  and  would  be,  as  she'd 
always  been,  'your  own  Gracey' — that's  the  way  it  was 
signed. 

When  I  read  this  I  felt  a  different  man.  I  stood  up  and  took 
an.  oath — solemn,  mind  you,  and  I  intended  to  keep  it — that  if 
I  got  clear  away  I'd  pay  her  for  her  love  and  true  heart  with 
my  life,  what  was  left  of  it,  and  I'd  never  do  another  crooked 
thing  as  long  as  I  lived.  Then  I  began  to  count  the  days  to 
Christmas. 

I  wasn't  married  like  Jim,  and  it  not  being  very  lively  in  the 
tent  at  night,  Arizona  Bill  and  I  mostly  used  to  stroll  up  to  the 
Prospectors'  Arms.  We'd  got  used  to  sitting  at  the  little  table, 
drinking  our  beer  or  what  not,  smoking  our  pipes  and  listening 
to  all  the  fun  that  was  going  on.  Not  that  we  always  sat  in  the 
big  hall.  There  was  a  snug  little  parlour  beside  the  bar  that  we 
found  more  comfortable,  and  Kate  used  to  run  in  herself  when 
business  was  slack  enough  to  leave  the  barmaid ;  then  she'd  sit 
down  and  have  a  good  solid  ^arn  with  us. 

She  made  a  regular  old  friend  of  me,  and,  as  she  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  always  well  dressed,  with  lots  to  say  and  plenty 
of  admirers,  I  wasn't  above  being  singled  out  and  made  much 
Oi.  it  was  partly  pohey,  oi  courac.  ohc  knew  our  secret,  and 
it  wouldn't  have  done  to  have  let  her  let  it  out  or  be  bad  friends, 
so  that  we  should  be  alwaj^s  going  in  dread  of  it.  So  Jim  and 
I  were  always  mighty  civil  to  her,  and  I  really  thought  she'd 
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llKht  2  ci^uld  U'^'  ^"^^^  '^'  '  --^  --r  —  than 
We  used  to  talk  away  about  old  times,  regular  confidential 
and  though  she'd  great  spirits  generally   she  used  ?o  change 
quite  sudden  sometimes  and  say  she  was  a  miserable  woman 
had  ""'£  1^.5^^^  tb««^  in  such  a  hurry  and  married  as  she 
had.     Then  shed  crack  up  Jeanie,  and  say  how  true  and  con 

tiTL't"^  ^'T'  ^"^  ^1^'^  'J"^  ^^«  rewarded  for  it  by  marrW 
the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  She  used  to  blame  her  temDer^ 
shed  afways  had  it,  she  said,  and  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  -but  she 
really  believed  if  things  had  turned  out  different,  she'd  have 
been  a  different  woman,  and  any  man  she  really  loved  would 
never  have  had  no  call  to  complain  Of  course  Tlrnp«fwi,^?ii 
th.  meant,  but  thought  I  cou^d  steer^^^^^o"  JomTng  To' grie" 

That  was  where  I  made  the  mistake.  But  I  didn't  think  so 
then^  or  how  much  hung  upon  careless  words  and  looks 

well  somehow  or  other  she  wormed  it  out  of  me  that  w« 
were  off  somewhere  at  Christmas.    Then  she  neve^Lted  tTl! 

st  see'med'as^if  sWdTr^",^^^/^  Melbournr  Aftr  tha 
sne  seemed  as  if  shed  changed  right  away  into  somebody  eke 
She  was  that  fair  and  soft-speakTng  and^humble  mfnS  that 
Jeanie  cou  dn^  have  been  more  geStle  in  her  ways    and  she 
used  to  look  at  me  from  time  to  time  as  if  her  hear t^ was  break 
£!ak    ^'^'''  ^'^''''  '^^''  ^"^  ^  *^^^^'*  *hi^k  she'd  any  heartt, 

One  night,  after  we'd  left  about  twelve  o'clock  iust  as  the 
house  shut  up,  Arizona  Bill  says  to  me-  '  ■■ 

oi«  ^*y',P*^*^'  have  ver  fixed  it  up  to  take  that  young  woman 
along  when  jrou  pull  up  stakes  V  ^     ^  woman 

No,   I  said;    'isn't  she  a  married  woman?  and   besides   T 
haven't  such  ajancy  for  her  as  all  that  comes  to.'       '  '  ^ 

le  hevent?   he  said,  speaking  very  low,  as  he  always  did 
and  taking  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth- Bill  alwryrsSoked 

.h'a":ran^o  do  r  ^'"^  ''°'"  '"°  '"^^  "'  "  ^'^'^  '<><>' '  "»* 
Yo^lilf  Sr"""!!'  *■*  T**  ■  >"  I""'  t™  "l'"'-  weeks  afore  ye 

^  And  have  a  row  with  her  ? ' 

'  Sartin,'  says  Bill,  '  and  hev  the  shootin'  over  right  away  Tf  a 
a  plaguey  sight  safer  than  letting  her  carry  ?t  fnTn.^^lfli  l*i 
^heu  lading  tor  yer  some  day  when  ye  hevenVnarv  thmrahrS 
Injuns  in  your  head.  That's  the  very  time  a  wom7n  re^he^f 
boun^  to  close  on  yer  and  lift  yer  ha'/if  she  caT'  ' 

Why,  how  do  you  know  what  she's  likely  to  do?' 


I 
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I  ve  been  smokm',  pard,  while  you  hev  bin  talkin',  sorter 
careless  like.  I  ve  had  my  eyes  open  and  seen  Injun  sign  mor'n 
once  or  twice  either.  I've  huntecl  with  her  tribe  afore,  I  guess, 
and  old  Bill  ain't  forgot  all  the  totems  and  the  war  paint.' 

After  this  Bill  fresh  lit  his  cigar,  and  wouldn't  say  any  more. 
But  1  could  see  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  I  settled  to  try  all 
1  knew  to  keep  everything  right  and  square  till  the  time  came 
tor  us  to  make  our  dart. 

I  managed  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  Starlight.    He  thought 
that  by  taking  care,  being  very  friendly,  but  not  too  much  so 
we  might  get  clean  off;  without  Kate  or  any  one  else  being  mucli 
the  wiser. 

Next  week  everything  seemed  to  go  on  wheels— smooth  and 
tast,  no  hitches  anywhere.  Jim  reckoned  the  best  of  our  claim 
would  be  worked  out  by  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  we'd  as 
good  as  agreed  to  sell  our  shares  to  Arizona  Bill  and  his  mate, 
who  were  ready,  as  Bill  said,  'to  plank  down  considerable 
dollars  for  what  remained  of  it.  If  they  got  nothing  worth 
while,  it  was  the  fortune  of  war,  which  a  digger  never  growls 
at,  no  matter  how  hard  hit  he  may  be.  If  they  did  well,  they 
were  such  up  and  down  good  fellows,  and  such  real  friends  to 
us,  that  we  should  have  grudged  them  nothing. 

As  for  Jeanie,  she  was  almost  out  of  her  mind  with  eagerness 
to  get  back  to  Melbourne  and  away  from  the  diggings.  She 
was  afraid  of  many  of  the  people  she  saw,  and  didn't  like  others, 
bhe  was  terrified  all  the  time  Jim  was  away  from  her,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  living  at  the  Prospectors'  Arms  with  her 
sister. 

'I  know  where  that  sort  of  thing  leads  to,'  she  said  :  'let  us 
have  our  own  home,  however  rough ' 

Kate  went  out  to  Specimen  Gully  to  see  her  sister  pretty 
often,  and  they  sat  and  talked  and  laughed,  just  as  they  did  in 
old  times,  Jeanie  said.     She  was  a  simple  little  thing,  and  her 
heart  was  as  pure  as  quartz  crystal.    I  do  really  believe  she  was 
no  match  for  Kate  in  any  way.     So  the  days  went  on,     I  didn't 
dare  stay  away  from  the  Prospectors'  Arms,  for  fear  she'd  think 
I  wanted  to  break  with  her  altogether,  and  yet  I  was  never 
altogether  comfortable  in  her  company.     It  wasn't  her  fault 
for  she  laid  herself  out  to  get  round  us  all,  even  old  Arizona 
Bill,  who  used  to  sit  solemnly  smoking,  looking  like  an  Indian 
chief  or  a  graven  image,  until  at  last  his  brick-coloured,  grizzled 
old  face  would  break  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  he'd  laugh  like  a 
youngster.    As  the  days  drew  nigh  Christmas  I  could  see  a 
restless  expression  in  her  face  that  I  never  saw  before.    Her 
eyes  began  to  shine  in  a  strange  way,  and  sometimes  she'd 
break  off  short  in  her  talk  and  run  out  of  the  room.    Then  she'd 
pretend  to  wish  we  were  gone,  and  that  slie'd  never  seen  us 
Q«iii.     J.  v^uivt  iiraiuxj-  Lcii  wiiat  tu  iuuKc;  ui  iiBr,  ana  many  a 
time  I  wished  we  were  on  blue  water  and  clear  away  from  all 
chance  of  delay  and  drawback. 
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safe  for  ever  in  another  country,  with  as  much  as  would  keep 
us  comfortable  for  life.  I  could  see  Gracey,  Aileen,  and  Jeanie, 
all  so  peaceful  and  loving  together,  with  poor  old  mother,  who 
had  lost  her  old  trick  of  listening  and  trembling  whenever  she 
heard  a  strange  step  or  the  tread  of  a  horse.  What  a  glorious 
state  of  things  it  would  be  !  A  deal  of  it  was  owing  to  the  gold. 
This  wonderful  gold  !  But  for  it  we  shouldn't  have  had  such  a 
chance  in  a  hundred  years.  I  was  that  restless  I  couldn't 
settle,  when  I  thought,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  walked  up  and 
dov/n,  that  I  had  promised  to  go  and  say  good-bye  to  Kate 
Mv-iockson,  at  the  Prospectors  Arms,  the  night  before  we 
staited.  I  thought  for  a  moment  whether  it  would  be  safer  to 
let  it  alone.  I  had  a  strange,  unwilling  kind  of  feeling  about 
going  there  again  ;  but  at  last,  half  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  and  half  not  caring  to  make  an  enemy  of  Kate,  if  I  could 
help  it,  I  walked  up. 

It  was  latish.  8he  was  standing  near  the  bar,  talking  to 
half-a-dozen  people  at  once,  as  usual ;  but  I  saw  she  noticed  me 
at  once.  She  quickly  drew  off'  a  bit  from  them  all ;  said  it  was 
near  shutting-up  time,  and,  after  a  while,  passed  through  the 
bar  into  the  little  parlour  where  I  was  sitting  down.  It  was 
just  midnight.  The  night  was  half  over  before  I  thought  of 
coming  in.  So  when  she  came  in  and  seated  herself  near  me 
on  the  sofa  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and  most  of 
the  men  who  were  walking  about  the  hall  began  to  clear 
out. 

Somehow,  when  you've  been  living  at  a  place  for  a  goodish 
while,  and  done  well  there,  and  has  friends  as  has  stuck  by  you, 
as  we  had  at  the  Turon,  you  feel  sorry  to  leave  it.  What  you've 
done  you're  sure  of,  no  matter  how  it  mayn't  suit  you  in  some 
ways,  nor  how  much  better  you  expect  to  be  off"  where  vou  are 
going  to.  You  had  that  and  had  the  good  of  it.  What  the 
coming  time  may  bring  you  can't  reckon  on.  All  kinds  of  cross 
luck  and  accidents  may  happen.  What's  the  use  of  money  to  a 
man  if  he  smashes  his  hip  and  has  to  walk  with  a  crutch  all  his 
days  ?  I've  seen  a  miner  with  a  thousand  a  month  coming  in, 
but  he'd  been  crushed  pretty  near  to  death  with  a  fall  of  earth, 
and  about  half  of  him  was  deac  What's  a  good  dinner  to  a 
man  that  his  doctor  only  allows  him  one  slice  of  meat,  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  some  toast  and  water  ?  I've  seen  chaps  like  them, 
and  I'd  sooner  a  deal  be  the  poorest  splitter,  slogging  away  witli 
a  heavy  maul,  and  able,  mind  you,  to  swing  it  like  a  man,  than 
one  of  those  broken-down  screws.  We'd  had  a  good  time  there, 
Jim  and  I.  We  always  had  a  kind  spot  in  our  hearts  for  Turon 
and  the  diggings  afterwards.  Hard  work,  high  pay,  good 
friends  that  would  stick  to  a  man  back  and  edge,  and  a  safe 
country  to  lie  in  plant  in  as  ever  was  seen.  We  was  both 
middlin'  sorry,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  to  clear  out.  Not  as 
Jim  said  much  about  it  on  account  of  Jeanie ;  but  he  thought 
it  all  the  same. 
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Well,  of  course,  Kate  and  I  got  talkin'  and  talkin',  first  about 
the  diggings,  and  then  about  other  things,  till  we  got  to  old 
times  in  Melbourne,  and  she  began  to  look  miserable  and  miser- 
abler  V  henever  she  spoke  about  marrying  the  old  man,  and 
wished  she'd  drownded  herself  first.  She  made  me  take  a 
whisky — a  stiffish  one  that  she  mixed  herself — for  a  parting 
glass,  and  I  felt  it  took  a  bit  of  efiect  upon  me.  I'd  been  having 
my  whack  during  the  day.  I  wasn't  no  ways  drunk  ;  but  I 
must  have  been  touched  more  or  less,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be 
so  sober. 

'  You're  going  at  last,  Dick,'  says  she ;  *  and  I  suppose  we 
shan't  meet  again  in  a  hurry.  It  was  something  to  have  a  look 
at  you  now  and  then.  It  reminded  me  of  the  happy  old  times 
at  St.  Kilda.' 

*  Oh,  come,  Kate,'  I  said,  '  it  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  all  that. 
Besides,  we'll  be  back  again  in  February,  as  like  as  not.  We're 
not  going  for  ever.' 

'Are  you  telling  me  the  truth,  Richard  Marston?'  says  she, 
standing  up  and  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  me— fine  eyes  they  were, 
too,  in  their  way  ;  '  or  are  you  trying  another  deceit,  to  throw 
me  off  the  scent  and  get  rid  of  me  1  Why  should  you  ever  want 
to  see  my  face  after  you  leave  ? ' 

'A  friendly  face  is  always  pleasant.  Anyhow,  Kate,  yours  is, 
though  you  did  play  me  a  sharpish  trick  once,  and  didn't  stick 
to  me  like  some  women  might  have  done.' 

'  Tell  me  this,'  she  said,  leaning  forward,  and  putting  one 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  while  she  seemed  to  look  through  the  very 
soul  of  me— her  face  grew  deadly  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled,  as 
I'd  seen  them  do  once  before  when  she  was  regular  beyond  her- 
self—' will  you  take  me  with  you  when  you  go  for  good  and  all  1 
I'm  ready  to  follow  you  round  the  world.  Don't  be  afraid  of  my 
temper.  No  woman  that  ever  lived  ever  did  more  for  the  man 
she  loved  than  I'll  do  for  you.  If  Jeanie's  good  to  Jim — and 
you  know  she  is — I'll  be  twice  the  woman  to  you,  or  I'll  die  for 
it.  Don't  speak  ! '  she  v/ent  on  ;  '  I  know  I  threw  you  over  once. 
I  was  mad  with  rage  and  shame.  You  know  I  had  cause,  hadn't 
I,  Dick  ?  You  know  I  )iad.  To  spite  you,  I  threw  away  my  own 
life  then ;  now  it's  a  misery  and  a  torment  to  me  every  day  I 
live.  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  I  tell  you,  It's  killing  me — 
killing  me  day  by  day.  Only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  join  you  in 
Melbourne  within  a  week— to  be  yours,  and  yours  only,  as 
long  as  I  live.' 

i  didn't  think  there  was  that  much  of  the  loving  nature  about 
her.  She  used  to  vex  me  by  being  hard  and  uncertain  when  we 
were  courting.  I  knew  then  she  cared  about  me,  and  I  hadn't  a 
thought  about  any  other  woman.  Now  when  I  didn't  ask  her  to 
bother  herself  about  me,  and  only  to  let  me  alone  and  go  her 
own  way,  she  mast  turn  the  tables  on  me,  and  want  to  ruin  the 
pair  of  us  slap  over  again. 

She'd  thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  was  sobbing  on 
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my  shoulder  when  she  finished.    I  took  her  over  to  the  sofa,  and 
made  her  sit  down  by  the  side  of  me. 

'Kate,'  I  said,  'this  won't  do.  There's  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  about  it.  I'm  as  fond  of  you  as  ever  I  was,  but  you  must 
know  well  enough  if  vou  make  a  bolt  of  it  now  there'll  be  no 
end  of  a  bobbery,  and  everybody's  thoughts  will  be  turned  our 
way.  We'll  be  clean  bowled— the  lot  of  us.  Jim  and  I  will  be 
jugged.  You  and  Jeanie  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
worse  off  by  a  precious  sight  than  ever  you  were  in  your  lives. 
Now,  if  you  look  at  it,  what's  the  good  of  spoiling  'the  whole 
jimbang  for  a  fancy  notion  about  me  ?  You  and  I  are  safe  to  be 
tirst-rate  friends  always,  but  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  both  of  us  if 
we're  fools  enough  to  want  to  be  more.  You're  living  here 
like  a  regular  queen.  You've  got  a  good  husband,  that's  proud 
of  you  and  gives  you  everything  you  can  think  of.  You 
took  him  yourself,  and  you're  bound  to  stick  to  him.  Besides, 
thmk  of  poor  Jeanie  and  Jim.  You'll  spoil  all  their  happiness  ; 
and,  more  than  all— don't  make  any  mistake— you  know  what 
Jeanie  thinks  of  a  woman  who  leaves  her  husband  for  another 
man.' 

If  you  let  a  woman  have  a  regular  good  cry  and  talk  herself 
out,  you  can  mostly  bring  her  round  in  the  end.  So  after  a  bit 
Kate  grew  more  reasonable.  That  bit  about  Jeanie  fetched  her 
too.  She  knew  her  own  sister  would  turn  against  her— not 
harsh  like,  but  she'd  never  be  the  same  to  her  again  as  long  as 
she  lived. 

The  lamp  had  been  put  out  in  the  big  hall.  There  was  only 
one  in  this  parlour,  and  it  wasn't  over  bright.  I  talked  away, 
and  last  of  all  she  came  round  to  my  way  of  thinking  ;  at  any 
rate  not  to  want  to  clear  off  from  the  old  man  now,  but  to  wait 
till  I  came  back,  or  till  I  wrote  to  her. 

'You  are  right,  Dick,'  she  said  at  last,  'and  you  show  your 
sense  in  talking  the  wav  you  have  ;  though,  if  you  loved  as  I  do, 
you  could  not  do  it.  But,  once  more,  there's  no  other  woman 
that  you're  fonder  of  than  me  ?    It  isn't  that  that  makes  you  so 

food  ?    Dick  Marston  good  ! '  and  here  she  laughed  bitterly.    '  If 
thought  that  I  should  go  mad.' 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  tell  her  that  I  loved  Gracey 
Storefield  ten  times  as  much  as  I'd  ever  cheated  myself  into 
thinking  I  cared  about  her.  So  I  swore  that  I  cared  more  for 
her  than  any  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  always  had  done 
so. 

This  steadied  her.  We  parted  good  friends,  and  she  promised 
to  keep  quiet  and  try  and  make  the  best  of  things.  She  turned 
up  the  lamp  to  show  me  the  way  out,  though  the  outer  door  of 
the  hall  was  left  open  night  and,  day.    It  was  a  way  we  had  at 
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such  trifles  as  furniture  and  so  on.  There  was  very  little  small 
robbery  there;  it  was  not  worth  while.  All  petty  stealers 
were  most  severely  punished  into  the  bargain. 
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As  I  stood  up  to  say  good-bye  a  small  note  dropped  out  of  mv 
breast-pocket.  It  had  shifted  somehow.  Kate  always  had  an 
eye  like  an  hawk.  With  one  spring  she  pounced  upon  it,  and 
before  I  could  interfere  opened  and  read  it !  It  was  Gracey 
btorefaelds.  She  stood  for  one  moment  and  glared  in  my  face. 
1  thought  she  had  gone  mad.  Then  she  threw  the  bit  of  paper 
down  and  trampled  upon  it,  over  and  over  again. 

So,  Dick  Marston,'  she  cried  out  hoarsely,  her  very  voice 
changed, 'you  have  tricked  me  a  second  time!  Your  own 
Gracey !  your  own  Gracey !  and  this,  by  the  date,  at  the  very 
^T^AuW^^^  ^*^*V"^  "^®  persuade  myself,  like  a  fool,  like  an 
idiot  that  I  was  that  you  still  care  for  me  !  You  have  put  the 
cap  to  your  villainy  now.  And,  as  God  made  me,  you  shall 
have  cause-good  cause-to  fear  the  woman  you  have  once 
betrayed  and  twice  scorned.    Look  to  yourself.' 

She  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  face  from  which  every 
trace  of  expression  had  vanished,  except  that  of  the  most  devilish 
tury  and  spite-the  face  of  an  evil  spirit  more  than  of  a  woman  : 
and  then  she  walked  slowly  away.    I  couldn't  help  pitying  her 

S^"^  J^^"''^^.^^  °T^  H^^'  ?'  I  ^^^  ^0"«  ^  thousand  times,' 
that  1  had  ever  turned  my  head  or  spoken  a  word  to  her  when 
hrst  she  cros^:ed  my  path  I  got  into  the  street  somehow  ;  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  thmk  or  to  do.  That  danger  was  close  at 
our  heels  I  didnt  doubt  for  a  moment.  Everything  seemed 
changed  in  a  minute  What  was  going  to  happen?  Was  I  the 
same  Dick  Marston  that  had  been  strolling  up  Main  Street  a 

cZt  °^^"\'^  T  J.  "^^  ^,".V°f  ^y  '^'  to-m^orroi  evSg's 
coach,  and  with  all  the  world  before  me,  a  good  round  sum  in 

rice  of  t'  *  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^°^®^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^  *^® 

Then  all  kinds  of  thoughts  came  into  my  head.  Would  Kate 
when  her  burst  of  rage  was  over,  go  in  for  revenge  in  cold 
blood?  She  cou  d  hardly  strike  me  without  at  the  same  time 
hurting  Jeanie  through  Jim.  Should  I  trust  her?  Would  she 
come  right,  kiss  and  make  friends,  and  call  herself  a  madwoman 
-a  reckless  fool-^as  she'd  often  done  before  ?  No  :  she  was  in 
oitter  earnest  this  time.  It  did  not  pay  to  be  slaci  in  making 
°%,^"c«^^e  had  been  caught  napping,  and  once  was  enough 

Ihe  farst  thing  to  do  was  to  warn  Jim-poor  old  Jim,  snonng 
h7.^h^^  A  H^^'  -^""^  dreaming  of  taking  the  box-seat  fo? 
himself  and  Jeanie  at  the  agent's  next  morning.  It  seemed 
cruel  to  wake  him,  but  it  would  have  been  crueller  not  to 

^iK\i^^^  "P  *??  ^^^""V"  *^*^^  *hat  led  up  to  the  little  guMy 
with  the  moon  shining  down  upon  the  white  quartz  rock.    The 

pathway  wound  throno-h  n.*}»lnw'r>f  ;*■      r  4-i^„ i_ii       " 

the  door  and  waited  tilTjim  came  ouV"    ^  ""^^  "  ^""""  "' 

fnr  Itu^  ^iT'l  ^^  ■  '^'^  ^°"'  «^^  "^*"'  is  i^  ?  It's  rather  late 
o^.i  m  I  ^"*  ^^  y'^'^y^  *^°™''  *°  spend  the  evening  I'll  get  up. 
and  we'll  have  a  smoke,  anyhow.'  ^      ^' 
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*  You  dress  yourself,  Jim,'  I  said, '  as  quick  as  you  can. 
on  your  hat  and  come  with  me  ;  there's  something  up.' 

'  My  God  ! '  says  Jim, '  what  is  it  ?  Tm  a  rank  coward  now 
I've  got  Jeania  Don't  go  and  tell  me  we've  got  to  cut  and  run 
again.' 

'  Something  like  it,'  I  said.  *  If  it  hasn't  come  to  that  yet,  it's 
not  far  off.' 

We  walked  up  the  guUv  together.  Jim  lit  his  pipe  while  I 
told  him  shortly  what  had  happened  to  me  with  Kate. 

'  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  her  ! '  said  Jim  savagely,  *  for  a 
bad-minded,  bad-hearted  jade  ;  and  then  he'd  wish  lie'd  left  her 
where  she  was.  She'd  be  no  chop-down  there  even.  I  think 
sometimes  she  can't  be  Jeanie's  sister  at  all.  They  must  have 
changed  her,  and  mothered  the  wrong  child  on  the  old  woman. 
My  word  !  but  it's  no  laughing  matter.    What's  to  be  done  ?' 

'There's  no  going  away  by  the  coach  to-morrow,  I'm  afraid. 
She's  just  the  woman  to  teai*  straight  up  the  camp  and  let  it 
all  out  before  her  temper  cooled.  It  would  take  a  week  to  do 
that.  The  sergeant  or  Sir  Ferdinand  knows  all  about  it  now. 
They'll  lose  no  time,  you  may  be  certain.' 

'And  must  I  leave  without  saying  good-night  to  Jeanie?' 

says  Jim.      'No,  by  !    If  I  have  half-a-dozen    bullets 

through  me.  Til  go  back  and  hold  her  in  my  arms  once  more 
before  I'm  hunted  off  and  through  the  country  like  a  wild  dog 
once  more.  If  that  infernal  Kate  has  given  us  away,  by 
George,  I  could  go  and  kill  her  with  my  own  hand  !  The  cruel, 
murdering,  selfish  brute,  I  believe  she'd  poison  her  mother  for  a 
ten-pouna  note  ! ' 

'  No  use  swearing  at  Kate,  Jim,*  I  said ;  *  that  won't  mend 
matters.  It's  not  the  first  time  by  a  thousand  that  I've  wished 
I'd  never  set  eyes  on  her ;  but  if  I'd  never  seen  her  that  day  on 
St.  Kilda  beach  you'd  never  known  Jeanie.  So  there's  evens  as 
well  as  odds.    The  thing  is,  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? ' 

'  Dashed  if  I  know.  I  feel  stupid  about  tackling  the  bush 
again ;  and  what  can  I  do  with  Jeanie  ?  I  wish  I  was  dead. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  go  and  shoot  that  brute  of  a  woman  and 
then  myself.  But  then,  poor  Jeanie !  poor  little  Jeanie !  I 
can't  stand  it,  Dick  ;  I  shall  go  mad  ! ' 

I  thought  Jim  was  going  to  break  out  crying  just  as  he  used 
when  he  was  a  boy.  His  heart  was  a  big  soft  one  :  and  though 
he  could  face  anything  in  the  way  of  work  or  fighting  that  a 
man  dare  do,  and  do  two  men's  share  very  like,  yet  his  tears, 
mother  said,  laid  very  near  his  eyes,  and  till  he  was  a  grown 
man  they  used  to  pump  up  on  all  sorts  of  occasions. 

'  Come,  be  a  man,  Jim,'  I  said,  *  we've  got  to  look  the  thing  in 
the  face  ;  there's  no  two  ways  about  it.  I  shall  go  to  Arizona 
Bill's  claim  and  see  what  he  savs.  Anvhow  I'll  leave  word  with 
him  what  to  do  when  we're  gone.  I'd  advise  you  not  to  try  to 
see  Jeanie  ;  but  if  you  will  you  must,  I  suppose.  Good-bye,  old 
man.    I  shall  make  my  way  over  to  Jonatnan's,  borrow  a  horse 
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&°"?j¥"™'  *°^  ™^^®  tracks  for  the  Hollow  as  soon  as  I  can. 
You  d  better  leave  Jeanie  here  and  do  the  same.' 

Jim  groaned,  but  said  nothing.  He  wrung  my  hands  till  the 
bones  seemed  to  crack,  and  walked  away  without  a  word.  We 
knew  it  was  a  chance  whether  we  should  meet  again. 

I  walked  on  pretty  quick  till  I  came  to  the  flat  where 
Arizona  Bill  and  his  mates  had  their  sluicing  claim.  There 
were  SIX  of  them  altogether,  tall  wiry  men  all  of  them  :  they'd 
mostly  been  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
before  the  g'-ld  was  struck  at  Suttor's  Mill,  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Ihey  had  been  digging  in  '49  in  California,  but  had 
come  over  when  they  heard  from  an  old  mate  of  a  placer 
diggings  at  Turon,  richer  than  anything  they  had  ever  tried  in 
America. 

This  camp  was  half  a  mile  from  ours,  and  there  was  a  bit  of 
broken  ground  between,  so  that  I  thought  I  was  safe  in  having 
a  word  with  them  before  I  cleared  for  Barnes's  place,  though  I 
tooik  care  not  to  go  near  our  own  camp  hut.  I  walked  over 
and  was  making  straight  for  the  smallest  hut,  when  a  roueh 
voice  hailed  me. 

'Hello!  stranger,  ye  came  darned  near  going  to  h— 1  with 
your  boots  on.     What  did  yer  want  agin  that  thar  cabin  ? ' 

1  saw  then  that  m  my  hurry  I  had  gone  stumbling  against  a 
small  hut  where  they  generally  put  their  gold  when  the  party 
had  been  washing  up  and  had  more  than  was  safe  to  start  from 
camp  with.  In  this  they  always  put  a  grizzled  old  hunter, 
about  whom  the  yarn  was  that  he  never  went  to  sleep,  and 
could  shoot  anything  a  mile  off.  It  was  thought  a  very  unlikely 
thing  that  any  gold  he  watched  would  ever  go  crooked.  Most 
people  considered  him  a  deal  safer  caretaker  than  the  escort 

Oh  !  It  s  you,  is  it  ? '  drawled  Sacramento  Joe.    '  Why,  what's 
doin  at  yer  old  camp  V 

'What  about?'  said  I. 

'  Wal,  Bill  and  I  seen  three  or  four  half-baked  vigilantes  that 
call  themselves  police ;  they  was  a  setting  round  the  hut  and 
looked  as  if  they  was  awaiting  for  somebody.' 

I  Tell^  Bill  I  want  him,  Joe,'  I  said. 

'Can't  leave  guard  nohow,'  says  the  true  grit  old  hunter, 
pointing  to  his  revolver,  and  dodging  up  and  down  with  his 
lame  leg,  a  crooked  arm,  and  a  seam  in  his  face  like  a  terrible 
wound  there  some  time  or  other.  'I  darsn't  leave  guard. 
Youll  fand  him  in  that  centre  tent,  with  the  red  flag  on  it.' 

1  lifted  the  canvas  flap  of  the  door  and  went  in.  Bill  raised 
himself  m  the  bed  and  looked  at  me  quite  coolly, 

'I  was  to  your  location  a  while  since,'  he  sa: 
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_-,  _-  said.  'Met  some 
_I  didn't  cotton  to  'em  muchly. 
Is  that  so '? 


^1 


Yes.    I  want  your  help.'    I  told  him  shortly  all  I  could  tell 
nim  m  the  time. 
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He  listened  quietly,  and  made  no  remark  for  a  time. 
.  bo  ye  hov  bin  a  road  agent.  You  and  Jim,  that  darned 
innocent  old  cuss,  robbing  mails  and  cattle  ranches.  It  is  a  real 
scoop  up  for  me,  you  bet.  I'd  heern  of  bush-ranging  in  Aus- 
tralia,  but  I  never  reckoned  on  their  bein'  men  fike  you  and 
Jim  bo  the  muchacha  went  back  on  yer— snakes  alive'  ] 
icinder  expected  it.     I  reckon  you're  bound  to  git.' 

Yes,  Bill,  sharp's  the  word.  I  want  you  to  draw  my  money 
and  Jims  out  of  the  bank  ;  it's  all  in  my  name.  There's  the 
deposit  receipt.  I'll  back  it  over  to  you.  Vou  give  Jeanie  what 
she  wants,  and  send  the  rest  when  I  tell  you.  Will  you  do  that 
tor  me,  J3ill  ?    I  ve  always  been  on  the  square  with  you  and 

'You  hev,  boy,  that  I'll  not  deny,  and  I'll  corral  the  dollars 
u  T?"u  -^^^  ^^  all-fired  muss  that  men  liko  you  and  Jim 
should  have  a  black  mark  agin  your  record.  A  spry  hunter 
Jim  would  have  made.  I'd  laid  out  to  have  had  him  to  Arizona 
yet— and  you  re  a  gompr  to  dust  out  right  away,  you  say  ? ' 
fh,',i°?  i°f  'l^'^''u^\  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^"8, 1  expect.  One  other 
da  if 'ht'         ■  ^*"^'^*^°^'  ""^^^^^  ^^^  creek,  have  this  before 

•  What,  the  Honourable  ! ! !  Lawful  heart !  Wal,  I  hope  ve 
may  strike  a  better  trail  yet.  Yer  youn^,  you  and  Jim,  poor 
old  Jim.  Hold  on.  Hev  ye  nary  shootin' iron?' 
^^o  time,  I  said.  'I  haven't  been  to  the  camp.' 
Go  slow,  then.  Wait  here:  you'll  want  suthin,  may  be,  on 
the  peraira  If  ye  do,  boy  !  Jim  made  good  shootin'  with  this, 
^e^mind.    Take  it  and  welcome;  it'll  mind  ye  of  old  Arizona 

He  handed  me  a  beauufully  finished  little  repeating  rifle 
hardly  heavier  than  a  navy  revolver,  and  a  small  bag  of 
cartridges.  * 

'Thar,  that'll  be  company  for  ye.  in  case  ye  hev  to  draw  a 
bead  on  the-any  one-just  temp'ry  like.  Our  horses  is  hobbled 
m  Bates  s  clearing.  Take  ray  old  sorrel  if  ye  can  ^atch  him.' 
Me  stopped  for  a  second  and  put  his  hand  in  a  listening  fashion 
Mis  hunter's  ear  was  quicker  than  mine.  'Thar's  a  war  party 
on  the  trail  I  reckon.  It's  a  roughish  crossing  at  Slatey  Bar,' 
and  he  pointed  towards  the  river,  which  we  could  plainly  hear 
rushing  over  a  rocky  bed.  We  shook  hands,  and  as  I  turned 
down  the  steep  river  bank  I  saw  him  walk  slowly  into  his  tent 
and  close  the  canvas  after  him. 

The  line  he  pointed  to  was  the  one  I  fixed  in  my  own  mind 
to  take  long  before  our  talk  was  over.  The  Turon,  always 
steep-banked,  rocky  m  places,  ran  here  under  an  awful  high 
bluli  of  slate  rock.  The  rushing  water  in  its  narrow  channel 
naa  worn  awav  tlip.  rnnt  a.  tmnri  Aar,\  ^^a  i^c*  i_j i 

under  which  a  deal  cf  gold  had  b(  en  found.  Easy  enough  to 
cross  here  on  a  kind  of  natural  ford.  We  had  many  a  time 
walked  over  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  a  Uttle  kangaroo- 
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shooting  now  and  then.    It  was  here  Jim  one  day.  when  we 

f>ool:.  w  te  fetiTwaTAnhr^ii^^vT 

Wwaf  screwed  wi?h^'^r^"^^r.f'^1  ^^P  °^  '-'^  ^'"^"^"^ 
oar  was  strewed  with     In  front  the  bank  rost;  300  feet  like 

the  roof  of  a  house,  with  great  overhanging  crags  ofslate  rock 
and  a  narrow  track  in  an§  out  between^  ff  l3  Hght  enouKh 
to  find  this  and  getto  the  top-the  country  was  teSly  roSfh 
for  a  few  miles  with  the  darkness  coming  on-I  should  S 
pretty  well  out  of  reach  by  daylight  ^^ 

I  had  just  struck  the  track  when  I  heard  voices  and  a  horse's 

surrwhether  rd'^  '^^'/  '^'  T'''.  ^^ey  seemed  nSt  to  be 
sure  whether  Id  crossed  or  not,  and  were  tracking  ud  and 

thTrhS'S  ''^^""^  '^^  ^'-^  ^  ^'•^^^^^d  the  hill  trfck  faster 
than  I  had  done  for  many  a  day,  and  when  I  cot  to  the  t^Tn 
stopped  to  listen,  but  could  hear  nothing  Ae  moon  h^ 
dropned  suddenly;  the  forest  was  as  black  as  pSch  K 
couldn't  see  your  hand  before  you.  »=>  pitoii.     lou 

hA  ^^-^^J'^^'i^  ^,^^^  ^^^®  °^^'  '^  *  hundred  men  were  at  mv 
heels,  till  daybreak  at  any  rate.  I  had  the  two  sides  of  the  guHv 
to  guide  me.  I  could  manage  to  make  to  the  farm  wherl  the 
sorrel  was  at  grass  with  a  lot  of  other  diggers'  horses  If  f 
could  get  a  saddle  and  catch  the  old  horse  f  could  put  many  a 
mile  between  me  and  them  before  sundown.  I  stooJ  stiff  wlfen 
foTakt/la^s't^^f  a^cJi^dVu^i^-^^^  "^  '^'  breat^'pI^S? 
Below  lav  the  goldfield  clearly  marked  out  by  hundreds  of 

sk^'The  cou  Jo/.f "  ^'^  and^showed  bright  i Jthe  darkted 
Sky.     Ihe  course  of  the  river  was  marked  by  them  in  and  nnf 

FarTklh^'fi '*'""?"  ^F"'?^  ^^^  followed  tffe  rverflrts! 
blfni  ff      ^  fires  glowed  against  the  black  forest,  and  just 

d^tp^rrtcK  o/lVr^r.'  ^^^^'  ^'^  ^^^^^  ''  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  *^- 
o.H'Jf  *^®yfy  picture  of  what  I'd  read  about  an  army  in 
camp-lines  of  tents  and  a  crowd  of  men  all  spread  out  ov Jr  a 
bit  of  land  hardly  big  enough  for  a  flock  of  sLep  Now  and 
then  a  dog  would  bark-now  a  revolver  would  go  off     It  was 

U.TJ\  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^'■^'  ^^""^^  '^"^  ^^it^gers,  claims  and  wind- 

lasses, pumps  and  water- wheels.     I  ha  1  been  happy  enmSi 
there,  (5od  knows  ;  and  perhaps  I  was  looking  at  K  fo?Se 

tt  VTi?-  .  ^'  ^  *,"Pf^  ^"^  ^^^«  ^«^^  the  hill  into  the  black 
forest  that  spread  below  me  like  the  sea,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  W 
m^  everything  that  was  any  good  in  lif«  hphind  J'u\u^V^Z: 
hghts,  and  being  hunted  once  more,  in  spite' of  myself.  into"a 
aesert  of  darkness  and  despair.  "^j'^eu,  into  a 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

I  GOT  to  Bates's  paddocks  about  daylight,  and  went  straight 
up  to  the  hut  where  the  man  lived  that  looked  after  it.     Most 
of  the  diggers  that  cared  about  their  horses  paid  for  their  grass 
in  farniPi-s'  and  squatters'  paddocks,  though  tlie  price  was  pretty 
high.     Old  Bates,  who  had  a  bit  of  a  ^ood  grassed  flat,  made  a 
pretty  fair  thing  out  of  it  by  taking  in  horses  at  half-a-crown 
a  week  apiece.    As  luck  would  have  it,  the  man  in  charge  knew 
me  •  he'd  seen  me  out  with  the  Yankees  one  day,  and  saw  I  was 
a  friend  with  them,  and  when  I  said  I'd  coi  e  for  Bill  s  sorrel  he 
thought  it  likely  enough,  and  got  out  the  saddle  and  bridle.    1 
tipped  him  well,  and  went  off,  telHng  him  I  was  going  to  Wattle 
Fkt  to  look  at  a  quartz-crushing  plant  that  was  for  sale.    1 
accounted  for  coming  up  so  earlv  by  saying  I'd  lost  my  road, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  get  to  Wattle  Flat  sharp,  as  another  chap 
wished  to  buy  the  plant.    I  cut  across  the  range,  kept  the  sun 
on  my  right  hand,  and  pushed  on  for  Jonathan's.    I  got  there 
early,  and  it's  well  I  diet.    I  rode  the  sorrel  hard,  but  I  knew  he 
was  pretty  tough,  and  I  was  able  to  pay  for  him  if  1  killed 
him     I  trusted  to  leaving  him  at  Jonathan  s,  and  getting  a 
fresh  horse  there.    What  with  the  walk  over  the  bluff  and  the 
forest,  having  no  sleep  the  night  before,  and  the  bother  and 
trouble  of  it  all,  I  was  pretty  well  used  up.    I  was  real  glad  to 
see  Jonathan's  paddock  fence  and  the  old  house  wed  thought  so 
little  of  lately.    It's  wonderful  how  soon  people  rise  grand 
notions  and  begin  to  get  too  big  for  their  boots. 

'  Hello,  Dick,  what's  up  1 '  says  Jonathan.  No  swag,  lastic- 
side  boots,  flyaway  tie,  new  rifle,  old  horse ;  looks  a  bit  fasliy, 

don't  itr  .      .,     .TT  J        ^  I, 

a  can't  stop  barneying,'  I  said.  '  Have  you  a  decent  horse 
to  give  me  1  The  game's  up.  I  must  ride  night  and  day  till  1 
get  home.    Heard  any  tiling  V 


'  Z-iO  ,   DUt  liliiy  VaG  r>Oy  a  jUSi.  lOuc  u: 

_    .  .»         '    ly 


-fallri 


to  the  gals!  He  knows 'if 'anybody  does.  I'll  take  the  old 
moke  and  put  him  in  the  paddock.  I  can  let  you  have  a 
stunner.' 
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'All  right ;  I'll  go  in  and  have  some  brea!^  'ast.  It's  aa  much 
as  I  dare  stop  at  all  now.' 

'  Why,  Dick  Marston,  is  that  you  ?  No,  it  can't  be  '  said  both 
girls  together.  '  Why,  you  look  like  a  ghost.  He  doesn't ;  he 
looks  as  if  he'd  been  at  a  ball  all  night.  Plenty  of  partners. 
Dickr 

•  Never  mind,  Dick,'  says  Maddie ;  '  go  and  make  yourself 
comfortable  in  that  room,  and  I'll  have  I'leakfast  for  vou  while 
you'd  let  a  cow  out  of  the  bail.    We  don  t  forget  our  n-iends.' 

•  If  all  our  friends  were  as  true  as  you,  Maddie,'  I  said,  rather 
down-like,  '  I  shouldn't  be  here  to-day.' 

*  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ? '  says  she ;  *  we're  only  indebted  to 
somebody's  laying  the  traps  on — a  woman  of  course — for  your 
honour's  company.  Never  mind,  old  man,  I  won't  hit  you  when 
you're  down.  But.  I  say,  you  go  and  have  a  yarn  with  Billy  the 
Boy— he's  in  the  kitchen.  I  believe  the  young  imp  knows 
something,  but  he  won't  let  on  to  Bell  and  I. 

While  the  steaks  were  frying— and  they  smelt  very  good, 
bad  as  I  felt— I  called  out  Master  Billy  and  had  a  talk  with 
him.  I  handed  him  a  not«  to  begin  with.  It  was  money  well 
spent,  and,  you  mark  v  j  '^^rds,  a  shilling  spent  in  grog  often 
buys  a  man  twenty  <imes  t  u>  worth  of  it  m  information,  let 
alone  a  pound. 

Billy  had  grown  a  squarish  at,  middle-sized  chap;  his  hair 
wasn't  so  long,  and  ijs  iflothr.  were  better;  his  eye  was  as 
bright  and  bold-looking  /-i^-  iie  stood  tapping  one  of  his  boots 
with  his  whip,  he  lookea  lor  all  the  worlci  like  a  bull-terrier. 

'My  colonial  oath,  Dick,  you're  quito  the  gentleman  free 
with  your  money  just  the  sa-j^e  as  ever.  You  takes  after  the 
old  governor  •  he  always  paid  well  if  you  told  him  the  truth. 
I  remember  him  giving  me  a  hidin'  when  I  was  a  kiddy  for 
saying  something  I  wasn't  sure  of.  My  word  !  I  was  that  sore 
for  a  week  after  I  couldn't  button  my  shirt.  But  ain't  it  a 
about  Jim  1 ' 

^Oh,  that's  it.    What  about  Jim  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  p'leece  grabbed  him,  of  course.  You  fellers  don't 
think  you're  going  on  for  ever  and  ever,  keepin'  the  country  in 
a  state  of  terrorism,  as  the  papers  say.  No,  Dick,  it's  wrong 
and  wicked  and  sinful.  You^l  nave  to  knock  under  and  give  us 
young  uns  a  chance.' 

Here  the  impudent  young  rascal  looked  in  my  face  as  bold  as 
brass  and  burst  out  laughing.  He  certainly  was  the  cheekiest 
young  scoundrel  I  ever  came  across.  But  in  his  own  line  you 
couldn't  lick  him. 


pity 


'Jim's  took,'  he  said,  and  he  looked  curiously  over  at 
en  the  p'leece  a-takin'  luiu  across  the  country  to  Bar, 


me. 


go  early 


seen 

this  morninff.     There  was  noor  old  Jim  a-lookii 

goin'  to  be  hanged,  with  a  chap  leading  the  screw  he  was  on, 

and  Jim's  long  leg-  tied  underneath.    I  was  gatherin'  cattle,  I 

was.    I  drew  somu  up  just  for  a  stall,  and  had  a  jood  look.' 
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'  How  many  men  were  with  him  ?  * 

*  Only  two  J  and  they're  to  pass  through  Bargo  Brush  about 
sundown  to-night,  or  a  bit  earlier.  I  asked  one  of  the  men  the 
road  :  said  I'd  lost  myself,  and  would  be  late  home.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!' 

And  how  the  young  villain  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  while  he  danced  about  like  a  blackfellow. 

'  See  here,  Billy,'  I  said,  '  here's  another  pound  for  you,  and 
there'll  be  a  fiver  after  if  you  stick  well  to  me  to-day.  I  won't 
let  Jim  be  walked  off  to  Berrima  without  a  flutter  to  save  him. 
It'll  be  the  death  of  him.  He's  not  like  me,  and  he's  got  a 
young  wife  besides.' 

'  More  fool  ho,  Dick.  What  does  a  cross  cove  want  with  a 
wife  1  He  can't  never  expect  to  do  any  good  with  a  wife  follerin' 
of  him  about.  I'm  agin  marrying,  leastways  as  long  as  a  chap's 
sound  on  his  pins.  But  I'll  stick  to  you,  Dick,  and,  what's  more, 
I  can  take  you  a  short  cut  to  the  brush,  and  we  can  wait  in  a 
gully  and  see  the  traps  come  up.  You  have  a  snack  and  lie 
aown  for  a  bit.  I  seen  you  were  done  when  you  came  up.  I'll 
have  the  horses  ready  saddled  up.' 

*  How  about  the  police  1    Suppose  they  come  this  way.' 

*  Not  they.  They  split  and  took  across  towards  the  Mountain 
Hut,  where  you  all  camped  with  the  horses.  I  didn't  see  'em  ; 
but  1  cut  their  tracks.  Five  shod  horses.  They  might  be  here 
to-morrow.' 

A  bush  telegraph  ain't  a  bad  thing.  They're  not  all  as  good 
as  Billy  the  Boy.  But  the  worst  of  'em,  like  a  bad  sheep  dog, 
is  a  deal  better  than  none. 

A  bush  telegraph,  you  see,  is  mostly  worked  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  born  in.  He's  not  much  good  anywhere  else. 
He's  like  a  blackfellow  outside  of  his  own  *tauri.'  He's  at  sea. 
But  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  where  he  was  bom  and 
bred  he  knows  every  track,  every  range,  every  hill,  every  creek, 
as  well  as  all  the  short  cuts  and  by-roads.  He  can  bring  you 
miles  shorter  than  any  one  that  only  follows  the  road.  He  can 
mostly  track  like  a  blackfellow,  and  tell  you  whether  the  cattle 
or  horses  which  he  sees  the  tracks  of  are  belonging  to  his  country 
or  are  strangers.  He  can  get  you  a  fresh  horse  on  a  pinch, 
night  or  day,  for  he  knows  everybody's  naddocks  and  yards,  as 
well  as  the  number,  looks,  pace,  and  pluck  of  everybody's  riding 
horses — of  many  of  which  he  has  *  taken  a  turn'  out  of— that  is, 
ridden  them  hard  and  far,  and  returned  them  during  the  night. 
Of  course  he  can  be  fined — even  impri=oned  for  this — when  he  is 
caught  in  the  act.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty.  I  felt  like  another 
man  after  a  wash,  a  nip,  and  a  real  good  meal,  with  the  two 
girls  sitting  close  by,  and  chattering  away  as  usual. 

that  that  Port  1  hillip  woman  was  right  to  peach.  She  ought  to 
have  had  her  tongue  torn  out  first,  let  alone  go  open-mouthed  at 
it.    But  mightn't  you  have  come  down  here  from  the  Turon  on 
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Sundays  and  holidays  now  and  thon,  and  had  a  yarn  with  us 

nf  n??  S??i?  ^^  °"^^*'  ^^"^  "^^  '^®'^'*^«  ^  be  kicked-the  lot 
of  us ,  but  there  were  good  reasons  why  we  didn't  like  to  We 
were  regularly  boxed  up  with  the  diggers,  nobody  knew  who 
we  were,  or  where  we  came  from,  antf  only  for  this  jlzlbet 
never  would  have  known.  If  we'd  come  here  thevThave  aU 
fflXut  us^'  ^^  ""'''  °^^  ^"'^^^'  ^^^  '^'^  ^h^y'd  Lve  known 

«v3tnn'y"^  ^^^^  1°"'""®  ^°'*.  y?'^^  characters,'  says  Maddie 
You  won  t  have  to  be  so  particular  now,  and  you  cln  conie  S 

his  ha?.'        ^"^^^^^^^  ^"^  1«*  y°"-     Goo(k-bye.^  Billy's  waving 

m«?o'^^l'^?  ^*°^ u®^^''?  ^  "^^^  ^"  ^^^  saddle  and  off  again.  I'd 
S^ll\^f  of  a  bargain  with  Jonathan,  who  sold  me  a  pair  of 
riding  boots  butcher's,  and  a  big  tweed  poncho.  The  boots 
were  easier  to  take  a  long  rou^h  ride  in  tLn  trousers  and  I 
want^  the  poncho  to  keep  the  Lllard  rifle  .nlr  It  woSFdn't 
do  to  have  It  m  your  hand  all  the  time.  -ttwouiant 

As  we  rode  along  I  settled  upon  the  way  I'd  try  and  set  noor 

^ll^-nlT    ^"-^A  f  ""'  K^^'l  ^y««lf  I  «o"ldn't  bLrto  see  Wm 
chained  up,  and  knew  that  he  was  going  for  years  and  years  to 
a  place  more  wicked  and  miserable  than  he'd  ever  hean/of 
After  riding  twenty  miles  the  sun      ig  getting  low   when 

^^.'^^tV^lXtl^t"  ^^"^  ^"^^^^  -^'«  acrLThe  ro'ai: 
f  rol?f  ^-  ^ut^  are-pleece,  and  no  mistake.  Here's  their  horses' 
Kt^^wJ^f  ^  T?;?^^-  f  ^[^«  ^^^  prisoner's  horse,  see  how  he 
stumbled  ?  and  this  road  they're  bound  to  go  till  they  croslthe 

hUmlM  Y.  5  ^^^°^u*™®  by  crossing  a  range  and  running  a 
mi  JfS  ^°'^''  *^  ^1  ^^^^.^^^  P^*<^«  ^^ere  the  troopers  must 
pass  as  they  crossed  the  main  creek.  We  tied  up  the  horses  a 
hundred  yards'  distance  behind  us  in  the  forest  and  T  mn!l« 
ready  to  rescue  Jim,  if  it  could  be  managed  anyhow  ^^ 

How  was  It  to  be  done?  I  could  depend  on  the  rifle  carrvin^ 
true  at  short  ranges ;  but  I  didn't  like^  the  notion  of  firS  f 
man  behind  his  back,  like.    I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  whf  n  aU 

l^reltfeJeTk.^^'""^"  ^'^^^^  "P  ''  '"^^  -^  ^^^^e  tJa^k 

nex^t^o^n^h^^^'l  !^  Y'^  '"^  front-riding  a  fine  horse,  too.  The 
next  one  had  a  led  horse,  on  which  rode  poor  old  Jim  looking 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hanged  that  day,^as  bX  sS  thoueS 
I  knew  well  ^e  wasn't  thinking  about  himself,  f  dS  be?"eve 
Jim  ever  looked  miserable  for  so  long  since  he  was  born  wE 
ever  happened  to  him  before,  he'd  >>av«  ^  .^^.f.  "Sx  ^Jff; 

Tnd  miserX-  ^'"/."^J  ^'  POor  old"face'loo^ed  tli^f  wretohed 
?JiVi''?J^ble,  as  if  he'd  never  smile  again  as  long  as  he  lived 

W  stumS  inn"?  ^^''■^  'h%  'r'^  ^™  '  and Vhen  the  old 
norse  stumbled  and  close  upon  fell  down  he  didn't  take  notice. 
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When  I  saw  that,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  couldn't  le;  them 
take  him  away  to  his  death.  I  could  see  he  wouldn't  live  a 
month.  He'd  go  fretting  his  life  about  Jeanie,  and  after  the 
free  iife  hed  alwavs  led  he'd  fall  sick  like  the  blacks  when 
they  re  shut  up,  and  die  without  any  reason  but  because  a  wild 
bird  won  t  live  in  a  cage. 

So  I  took  aim  and  waited  till  they  were  just  crossing  the 
creek  into  the  forest.  The  leading  man  was  just  riding  up  the 
bank,  and  the  one  that  led  Jim's  horse  was  on  the  bit  of  a  sand 
bed  that  the  water  had  brought  down.  He  was  the  least  bit 
ahead  of  Jim,  when  I  pulled  trigger,  and  sent  a  ball  into  him, 
just  under  the  collar-bone.  I  fired  high  on  purpose.  He  drops 
oil  his  saddle  like  a  dead  man.  The  next  minute  Billy  the  Boy 
raises  the  most  awful  corroboree  of  screams  and  howls,  enough 
for  a  whole  gang  of  bush-rangers,  if  they  went  in  for  that  sort 
ot  thing.  He  emptied  four  chambers  of  his  revolver  at  the 
leading  trooper  right  away,  and  I  fired  at  his  horse.  The  con- 
stable never  doubted— the  attack  was  so  sudden  and  savage 
like— but  there  was  a  partv  of  men  hid  in  the  brush.  Billy's 
shots  had  whistled  round  him,  and  mine  had  nearly  dropped 
his  horse,  so  he  thought  it  no  shame  to  make  a  bolt  and  leave 
his  mate,  as  seemed  very  bad  hit,  in  our  hands. 

His  horse's  hand-gallop  growed  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  we  unbound  poor  Jim,  set  his  feet  at  liberty, 
and  managed  to  dispose  of  the  handcuffs.  Jim's  face  began  to 
look  more  eh,eerful,  but  he  was  down  in  the  mouth  again  when 
he  saw  the  wounded  man.  He  began  at  once  to  do  all  he  could 
for  him.  We  stopped  a  short  distance  behind  the  brush,  which 
had  already  helped  us  well. 

Jim  propped  up  the  poor  chap,  whose  life-blood  was  flowing 
red  through  the  bullet-hole,  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  '  I  must  take  your  horse,  mate,' he  says  ;  'but  you  know 
its  only  the  fortune  of  war.  A  man  must  look  after  himself. 
Some  one'll  come  along  the  road  soon.'  He  mounted  the 
trooper  s  horse,  and  we  slipped  through  the  trees— it  was  getting 
dark  now— till  we  came  to  our  horses.  Then  we  all  rode  off 
together.  We  took  Billy  the  Boy  with  us  until  he  put  us  on  to 
a  road  that  led  us  into  the  country  that  we  knew.  We  could 
make  our  own  way  from  there,  and  so  we  sent  off  our  scout, 
telling  him  to  ride  to  the  nearest  township  and  say  he'd  seen  a 
trooper  lying  badly  wounded  by  the  Bargo  Brush  roadside. 
The  sooner  he  was  seen  to,  the  better  chance  he'd  1    ve. 

Jim  brightened  up  considerably  after  this.  H'  lold  me  how 
hed  gone  back  to  say  good-bye  to  Jeanie— how  the  poor  girl 
went  into  fits,  and  he  couldn't  leave  her.  By  the  time  she  got 
better  the  cottage  was  surrounded  by  police ;  there  was  no  use 

nftinc  1        >f.  Hmum    «jif li«-»ii+  o   r»V>o.»/»»»    r,^  u«  ~ l: tif  

•My  word,  Dick,'  he  said,  'I  wished  for  a  bare-backed  horse 
and  a  deep  gully,  then  ;  but  it  wasn't  to  be.  There  was  no 
horse  handy,  and  I'd  only  have  been  carried  into  my  own  place 
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a Jead  man  and  frightened  the  life  out  of  p«,r  Jeanie  aa 

seen  anything  yet  but  lo?e  and  kffi^S  T'  '^''ere  IVe  never 

till  wrgofto  ^"ulla  M„t*S  X*""«'  t"''  ''^^<'""«'  "^k 
safe  not  to  be  followed  nnK^t  -7°  "f™"  "«  ''^'-e  pretty 
to  eat  a  bit  of  bS  anTm^.^  th^  '^^f",  *''^'''  "<'  "'"PPed 
Jonathan'^    I'd  Mve?  tho^lht  of  if  h  'f  ""^  ^St  "K^"'  ™  »' 

tired,  miserable%nd  pX  well  dnnT  Y^  ^m'  ^^''^^y^ 
hadn't  had  time  to  thiSk  ZuTit  That  drnn  nf^'  4^"^^  ^^ 
as  if  it  had  saved  our  lives  I  nl"vpr  fnl  .?  ""^  ^^^ndy  seemed 
Barnes  for  thinking  oTfor  me  And  fd^^j  T  T'J^^^'^'^ 
fntgtTo^'---^  -  *^-^"  bettyfgl-.^  at tU 

eit?e^»3S 

men  both.    We'd  two  mi'Tir/o  +«  ^„1  xu    ^  '^®^*'  horses  and 

might  have  been  folTowTd  up  hardTweVwdJ°°^"'!i^"'  ^"^^« 
like  to  throw  a  chance  awav     WnlJn'f  "^^^.^^l^^d  we  didn't 

laugh  at  us,  and  we  didr?t  ^Lt  II  do'f  ny'moTe\  me  ii'lf  "'^  *° 
—not  now,  anvhow     W^'rl  u^^^  ^i  •  '*"JV  ™ore  time  in  Berrima 

to  begin  with  The  ?n»  Mnv^^J"'"^  "^  8"?  »<<  ^'^  "  "& 

if  5:hTdt"sfet;raTiiTf5;E"' i^  ;"^f ^t"""™"^ 
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the  valley  it  rested  our  feet  a  bit,  that  was  pretty  nigh  cut  to 
pieces  with  the  rocks.  Our  horses  were  that  done  we  dursn't 
ride  em  for  hours  before.  As  we  came  close,  out  walks  old  Crib 
and  smells  at  us.  He  knew  us  in  a  minute,  and  jumped  up  and 
began  to  try  and  lick  Jim's  hand :  the  old  story.  H^  just  gave 
one  sort  of  snifl'at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it?' 
Then  he  actually  gave  a  kind  of  half-bark.  I  don't  believe  he'd 
barked  for  years,  such  a  queer  noise  it  was.  Anyhow,  it  woke 
up  dad,  and  he  came  out  pretty  sharp  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  old  dog  walking  alongside  of  us 
he  knew  It  was  right,  and  begins  to  feel  for  his  pipe.  First 
thing  father  always  did  as  soon  as  any  work  or  fighting  or  talk- 
ing was  over  was  to  get  out  his  pipe  and  light  it.  He  didn't 
seem  the  same  man  without  it. 

<Tir'i?°  If^^'"^'^  found  your  way  back  again,  have  yeT  he  says. 

Why,  I  thought  you  was  all  on  your  way  to  Californy  by  this 

time.    Am t  this  Christmas  week?    Why,  I  was  expecting  to 

come  over  to  Ameriky  myself  one  of  these  days,  when  all  the 

derry  was  over Why,  what's  up  with  the  boy  ? ' 

XI.  '^™  y.^s  standing  by,  say  in'  nothing,  while  I  was  taking  off 
tlie  saddles  and  bridles  and  letting  the  horses  go,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  gives  a  lurch  forward,  and  if  the  old  man  hadn't  laid 
hold  of  him  m  his  strong  arms  and  propped  him  up  he'd  have 
gone  down  face  foremost  like  a  girl  in  a  dead  faint 

'What's  up  with  him,  Dick?'  savs  father,  rather  quick, 
almost  as  if  he  was  fond  of  him,  and  had  some  natural  feeling 
—sometimes  I  raly  think  he  had—'  been  any  shooting  ? ' 

Yes ;  ^  not  at  him,  though.  Tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  8  eaten  nothing,  and  we've  been  travelling  best  part 
of  twenty-four  hours  right  off  the  reel.' 

'  Hold  him  up  while  Ifetch  out  the  pannikin.  There's  plenty 
of  grub  inside.    He'll  be  all  right  after  a  sleep.' 

A  drop  of  rum  and  water  brought  him  to,  and  after  that  we 
made  ourselves  a  cup  of  tea  and  turned  in.  The  sun  was  pretty 
high  when  I  woke.  When  I  looked  out  there  was  the  old  man 
sitting  on  the  log  by  the  fire,  smoking.  What  was  a  deal  more 
cunous,  I  saw  the  half-caste,  Warrigal,  comirg  up  from  the  flat, 
.eadmg  a  horse  and  carrying  a  pair  of  hobbles.  Something 
made  me  look  over  to  a  particular  corner  where  Starlight  always 
slept  when  he  was  at  the  Hollow.  Sure  enough  there  was  the 
figure  of  a  man  rolled  up  in  a  cloak.  I  knew  by  the  way  his 
boots  and  things  were  thrown  about  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  Starlight. 


CHAP,  xrxi 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
I'D  settled  in  my  mind  that  it  couldn't  be  any  one  else  when  h« 

back.    Dreadful  bore,  isn't  it?    Just  when  we'd  aTl  rubbS  nS 

stio^ly  mTrL^^^^^^^^  ""'  "^^«  getting^VlLed"  ffeef  ve?y 
TJlhln  ^"-^^^^^^ef  /  assure  you.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  apply 
to  the  Government  for  compensation.  Tha#s  the  worst  of  these 
newmspectors,  they  are  so  infernally  zealous ' 

You  were  too  many  foi'  them,  it  seems.    I  half  thought  vnn 
qhjt^have  been  nailed.    How  ihe  deuce  did  you  get  "tf e  oS 

''The  faithful  Warrigal,  as  usual,  gave  mo  timely  warning 
and  brought  a  horse  of  course.  He  will  appear  o^tlTeJudl- 
ment  Day  leading  Rainbow,  I  firmly  believe.    Why  he  shoufd 

loan?  Tfl'^^^f'^^ii*?"^  ^^°1^>  4  ^«lf^^«  I  caJt  make  out 
-I  cant,  really.    It's  his  peculiar  form  of  mania,  I  suddZ 
We  all  suffer  from  some  madness  or  other '  suppose. 

lot  of  ul?*'\%air'  ^'^  ^'  ^"""^  ^^^  P°^^"^  ^^'^  ^*^d  °^  to  the 

on'lol!'^''!  iTXT'^^  ?^^  y°\"  ^*t«  h^d  «o^«  tte  double 
^  w  ^  ?"*?"*  ¥^®  known  she  would,  though  Well  it 
seems  Warrigal  took  it  into  his  semi-barbar°c Tad  to  ride 
into  Turon  and  loaf  about,  partly  to  see  me  and  mrtlv  «.K^„? 
another  matter  that  your  father  laid  him  on  about  fie  wL 
standing  about  near  the  Prospectors'  Arms,  late  on  fS 
night,  doing  nothing  and  seeing'^everythinras  usual  when  he 

•Yes,  much  in  that  way.    I  must  say,  Dick,  that  if  you  are 
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llf\*''®u®^^  ^''''^  pf-well~8tudying  the  female  character, 
you  should  can'  >;  on  the  pursuit  more  discreetly.  Just  see  what 
this  miscalculation  has  cost  your  friends  ' ' 
die  i?a  ditch '^'''^  ■'  ^^^'^  *  heartless  wretch,  and  I  hope  she'll 
oute^^o^^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^®  knocked,  and  a  constable  opened  the 
* "  I  ^ant  to  see  Sir  Ferdinand,"  she  says. 
'  He  s  in  be(?  and  can't  be  disturbed,"  sa  . ;;  e,h*^  lobby  *'  Ariv 
message  leant!' liver?"  ^'  ' 

' 'Thave  important  information,"  says  she.     "  ilouse  him  u r^ 
you  11  be  sorrj  for  it.  • 


or 


uauii  x)a/\K  roDuery  cney  seem  to 

und.     And  that  fellow  Starlight, 

of  his  day.    I'd  give  my  eyes  to 


««y°^'*  ^*  ^°  to-morrow  morning  I"  says  he. 

^o,  It  won'V'  says  she,  atampmp  her  fcu>..     "Do  what  I 
tell  you,  and  don't  stand  there  like  a  fool " 

She  waited  a  bit     Then,  W-u  ngal  says,  out  came  Sir  Fer-^i- 

MuUockson/^'      '        ^^^*  ""^  ^  ^°  ^"'  y°"''  ^^y«  ^'>  "^^''' 
'"Should  you  like  *jo  know   ivhere  the  Marstons  are,  Sir 
Ferdmund;  mys  she,  "  Dick  and  Jim  'i " 

'Knowv'    Would  I  not?"  says  he.       No  end  of  warrants 
CTiUor  them;  since  that  Ballabri  Ba/ik  rcbberv  chey  seem  to 
Lave  di.:appoared  under  ground.      »    ^   -    •   »  v,       -l 
tool    M  -ii.  rem ar{  able  man 
put  tf'tj  'oraooleta  upon  him." 

'S.bi<  v^fiispered  something  into  his  ear 

,  '^.ruard,  turn  out,"  he  roars  out  firs^  ;  then,  dropping  his 
vt>ioe..savs  out  "My  dear  Mrs.  Mullock.on"  (you  should  hear 
Warngal  imitate  him)  "you  have  made  my  fortune-officially 
1  mean,  of  course.    I  shall  never  forget  youi  kindness.    Thanks 
a  thousand  times."  ' 

'  "Don't  thank  me"  she  says,  and  she  burst  out  crying,  and 
goes  slowly  back  to  the  hotel.  ^    **' 

'  Warrigal  had  heard  quite  enough.  He  rips  over  to  Daly's 
mob,  borrows  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  leads  him  straight 
down  to  our  camp.  He  roused  me  up  about  one  o'clock,  and  I 
could  hardly  make  any  explanation  to  my  mates.  Such  stunninj? 
good  feUows  they  were,  too!  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever 
associate  with  gentlemen  again  ?    The  chances  are  against  it. 

..i  ^r      '     r^^'^f  ^^  trouble  to  tell  them  I  was  going  away 
with  Warrigal,  and  yet  not  to  tell  too  much.  b      e         j 

What  the  dickens,"  says  Clifford,  "can  you  want,  going 
awav  with  this  familiar  of  yours  at  this  hour  of  the  lughtl 
You  re  like  the  fellow  m  Scott's  novel  (Anne  of  Geierstein)th&t 
1  was  reading  over  aRain  yesterday-the  mysterious  stranger 
thats  called  for  at  midnight  by  the  Avenger  of  Blood,  departs 


'"In 
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I  .X  —  ^'^^^  79^  ^®^^^  s^^  'ne  afterwards,"  I  said,  "we'd 
better  say  good-bye.  We've  been  good  mates  and  true  friends, 
ha  vent  we?"  * 
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'"Never  better,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do 
without  you.     But,  of  course,  you're  not  going  very  far  1 " 

Good-bye,  in  case,"  £  said.  "  Anyhow,  I'll  write  you  a  line  " 
and  as  1  shook  hands  with  them— two  regular  trumps  if  ever 
there  were  any  in  the  world-I  had  a  kind  of  notion  I'd  never 
see  them  again.  Hardly  think  I  shall,  either.  Sir  Ferdinand 
surrounded  the  hut  about  an  hour  later,  and  made  them  come 
out  one  by  one— both  of  them  and  the  wages  man.  I  daresay 
they  were  surprised.  ' 

'"Where's  the  fourth  man,  Clifford?"  says  Sir  Ferdinand. 
Just  ask  him  to  come  out,  will  you  ?" 

'"What,  Frank  Haughton?"  says  he. 

'  I  heard  most  of  this  from  that  young  devil,  Billy  the  Boy.  He 
saw  bir  J^erdinand  nde  up,  ^io  he  hid  close  by,  just  for  the  fun 
of  hearing  how  he  got  on.  He'd  seen  Warrigal  and  me  ride 
away. 

"•Frank  Devil !"  bangs  out  Sir  Ferdinand,  who'd  becun  to 
get  his  monkey  uj).  "How  should  I  know  his  infernal  purser's 
name/  No  man,  it  seems  to  me,  has  his  right  name  on  this 
confounded  goldfield.  I  mean  Starlight-Starlight  the  cattle 
stealer,  the  mail  robber,  the  bush-ranger,  whose  name  is  notori- 
ous over  the  three  colonies,  and  New  Zealand  to  boot— your 
intimate  fnend  and  partner  for  the  last  nine  months  ! " 

'  You  perfectly  amaze  me,"  says  Clifford.     "But  can't  you 

.^\^i^^  ^^  y°"^  information  to  be  depended  upon  ?  " 

^        Mine  came  from  a  jealous  woman,"  says  Sir  Ferdinand. 

Ihey  may  generally  be  depended  upon  for  a  straight  tip. 

But  we  re  losing  time.    When  did  he  leave  the  claim,  and  which 

way  did  he  go  ? " 

'  "  I  have  no  idea  which  way  he  went,"  says  Clifford.     "  He 
did  not  say,  but  he  left  about  an  hour  since." 
' "  On  foot  or  on  horseback  ?" 
' "  On  horseback." 
•"Any  one  with  him?" 
' "  Yes,  another  horseman." 
'I'Wbatwashelike?" 

!"w^^*'  ^^^^  ™*"'  youngish,  good-looking." 

Warrigal  the  half-caste  !  By  George  !  warrants  out  for 
him  also  sa.p  Sir  Ferdinand.  "On  a  good  horse,  of  course, 
with  an  hour  s  start  We  may  give  up  the  idea  of  catching  him 
this  time.  Foow  him  up  as  a  matter  of  form.  Good-bye, 
Chfford.  YouU  hear  news  of  your  friend  before  long,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken."  ^ 

'"Stop,  Sir  Ferdinand,  you  must  pardon  me:  but  I  don't 
exactly  understand  your  tona  The  man  that  we  knew  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Haughton  may  be,  as  you  say.  an  es(4ned 
urimmai  iUi  i  knuw  is  that  he  lived  with  us  since  we  came 
here,  and  that  no  fellow  could  have  behaved  more  truly  like  a 
man  and  a  gentleman.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  have  a 
material  guarantee  that  he  has  been  scrupulously  honest     Do 
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you  mean  to  hint  for  one  moment  that  we  were  aware  of  his 
previous  hxstorv,  or  m  any  way  mixed  up  with  his  acts?" 
^    If  I  do  what  then?"  says  Sir  Ferdinand,  laughing. 

1  he  affair  is  m  no  way  ludicrous,"  says  Clifford  verv  stiff 
and  dignified  "I  hold  myself  to  have  received  an  inlSlt  and 
must  ask  you  to  refer  me  to  a  fnend  "  ' 

td  Wlr^vnn  n'iT.*^^*^  •  .^o^^^,  ^^rest  you  and  Hastings  now 


„  indignant.    I  only  say  i  cou la     i  am  nnt 

going  to  do  so,  of  course.  As  to  fighting  yoi,  my  dear  fetbw  I 
am  p.erfectly  at  your  service  at  alf  time!  Ld' seaCs  whenever 

of  NTsoffCri^^Tl  ^^.I°?Pf ^t^.'-  of  Police  for  the  colon; 
?«,-r  f  .1  ir  .^^-  ^^®  ^^^^^  [Service  regulations  do  not  per- 
ip  to  theStU?fT^*'  n^  ^  ^^"^^  ^^  ««  ^^'^^^d  hard  ?o  wS 

^.^^-^^^^^^  — ^  StaifilhTheta 

'  And  so  Sir  Ferdinand  rode  off.' 

.w  ^  did  you  come  ;  by  Jonathan's?' 
We  called  nowhere.    Warrigal,  as  usual,  made  a  short  cut 
of  his  own  across  the  bush-scrubs,  gull  es,  mountS  all 
manner  of  desert  paths.    We  made  the  Mow  ySterdTafter 
noon,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  nook  known  to^us  of  old     We 

TheTmusTt&h^""""^^  ""^  befaVing^our'dvisVkrmea 
iney  must  take  the  consequences,  d— n  them  I ' 

.Ti/r  A'  very  true,'  says  Starlight  in  his  dreamy  kind  of  wav 
'Most  true,  Richard.    Society  sLuld  make  a  tru Je  occasbnX' 

nl?  wf  "".r  ^?^'?*y  ^^^^  ^ff^^^^'-^  of  0"r  stamp  fiwouS 
pay  better  than  driving  us  to  desperation.  How  is  Jim  ?  He's 
worse  off  than  either  of  us,  poor  fellow '  "^  is  j  im  f    ±ie  a 

Jim  s  very  bad.     He  can't  get  over  being  away  from  Jeanie 
I  never  saw  him  so  down  in  the  mouth  this  year.J  * 

roor  old  Jim,  he's  a  deal  too  good  for  the  place.    Sad  mis- 
take this  getting  married.    Peopfe  should  either  keep  sISaSht 

sof?"?«?S  '"^*^'^?'  Je  ^^r  *^.?  ^^"^*  of  their  villainiL  "  fiut 
soft,  as  they  say  m  the  play,  "where  am  I?"  I  thought  I  was 
a  virtuous  miner  again.  Here  we  are  at  this  deviwfscovered 
demon-haunted  old  Hollow  again-first  cous^to  the  pit  of 
Acheron.  There's  no  help  for  it,  Dick.  We  must  play  our  parts 
galkritly,  as  demons  of  this  lower  world,  or  get  Sisfed  olthe 

"  ■  « 

We  didn't  do  much  for  a  few  days,  you  may  be  sure     There 
was  nothing  to  do,  for  one  thing;  ^nd  we  haJn't  made  up  ou; 
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all  the  police  in  the  country  worried  and  barked  at  hv?S 

of  work  to  do  °''  ''"  '""^'^  "P°^  ^"y  r«g"l^r  put-up  bS 

wouldX  fo'uid'o'ur  te  *°  ''"  *^^  "^^''l*'  °^  t^«  Hollow 

times  ^th  only  a  few  IhepheTds  ^^J^'^T^  ^^  *5«  *^^** 
through  the  bush  on7«  ir„^'^®'^^^  f  ^^  stock-riders  wandering 
But  now  tL  whnU    ^1      ^  ""'""y  straggling  over  the  country 

for  ,.:?J'°i°!'!il«.t^»'^  '"'™  ten  ttoes  more  men  looking  oat 
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*  sure  hand,'  as  Starlight  said  the  old  people  in  the  English  wars 
used  to  say. 

The  papers  were  something  to  see.  First  he  brought  ns  in  a 
handbill  tnat  was  posted  in  Bargo,  like  this  : — 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

The  above  •  .  i  wiil  b»  jwid  to  any  one  giving  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  '  .  ^».  /iJiff)  "v?Lia;on,  James  Maraton,  and  a  man  whose  name 
is  unknov  j,  but  wh)  :-iit.\  be  identified  chiefly  by  the  appellation  of  Star- 
light. 

'Pleasing  way  of  drawing  attention  to  a  g^^ntleman's  private 
residence,'  says  Starlight,  smiling  first  and  looking  rather  grim 
afterwards.  'Never  mind,  boys,  they'll  increase  that  reward 
yet,  by  Jove !  It  will  havA  +'>  '  .  a  thousand  apiece  if  they 
don't  look  a  little  sharper 

We  laughed,  and  dad  growled  out, — 

'Don't  seem  to  have  the  p^uck,  any  on  ye,  to  tackle  a  big 
louch  again.  I  expect  they'll  send  a  summons  for  us  next,  and 
get  old  Bill  Barkis,  the  bailift'  at  Bargo,  to  serve  it.' 

'  Come,  come,  governor,'  says  Starlight, '  none  of  that.    We've 

fot  quite  enough  devil  in  us  yet,  without  your  stirring  him  up. 
ou  must  give  us  time,  you  know.    Let's  see  what  this  paper 
says.    Turon  Star  I    What  a  godsend  to  it ! 

•BUSH-RANGERS  1 
•STARLIGHT  AND  'THE  MARSTONS  AGAIN. 

'  The  annoimcement  wil !  strik  e  our  readers,  if  not  with  t'  niost  pro- 
found astonishment,  certainly  with  considerable  surprise,  liittl  these  cele- 
brated desperadoes,  for  whose  apprehension  such  large  sums  have  been 
offeree,  for  whom  the  police  in  all  the  colonies  have  made  such  unre- 
mitting search,  should  have  been  di  overed  in  our  midst.  Yet  ai  ,  li  is 
the  case.  On  this  very  morning,  from  information  received,  our  respected 
and  eflScient  Inspector  of  Police,  Sir  Ferdinand  Morringer,  proceeded  soon 
after  midnight  to  the  camp  of  Messrs.  Cliffc  and  Hastings.  He  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  arresting 
the  famous  Starlight,  who,  under  the  cogi men  of  the  Honourable  Frank 
Haughton,  has  bcsen  for  months  r  pftrtner  in  this  claim.  The  shareholders 
were  popult  '  '  known  -js  "  the  *  ree  Honouribles,"  it  being  rumoured  that 
both  Mr.  CL  .d  anu  Mr.  Has^.  ,gs  were  e.  titled  to  that  prefix,  if  not  to 
a  more  exalted  one. 

'  With  characteristic  celerity,  however,  the  famous  outlaw  had  shortly 
before  nuitted  ■''•3  ace,  h&ving  nceived  wam-'r^y  and  been  provided  with 
a  fast  horse  by  his  singular  rete'  .  r,  Warrigal,  t  half-caste  native  of  the 
colony,  who  is  said  to  bo  devotedly  attached  to  him,  rnd  who  has  been 
seen  from  time  to  time  on  the  Turon 

'  Of  the  Marston  brothers,  the  _  i«r  cue,  Richardj  wonii1  sooin  fi>  have 
been  similarly  apprised,  bv*  Tames  Marston  as  arrested  ir  His  cottage  in 
Specimen  Gully.  Having  c:i  la'  ij  married,  he  w«s  appu  autly  unwill- 
ing to  leave  his  home,  ana     iger      -oo  long  for  prut.  juce. 
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While  rejoicing,  as  must  good  citizens,  at  the  discovery  of  evil- 
doers and  the  capture  of  one  i  ber  of  a  band  of  notorious  criminals,  we 
must  state  in  fairness  and  caiKi  ur  that  their  conduct  has  been,  while  on 
the  field  as  miners,  free  from  reproach  in  evt-ry  way.  For  James  Marston, 
who  was  married  but  a  short  while  since  to  a  Melbourne  young  lady  of 
high  pr"^oiial  attractions  and  the  most  winning  amiability,  great  sym- 
pathy luiH  been  expressed  by  all  classes. 

So  much  for  the  Star.  Everybody  is  sorry  for  you,  old  man.' 
he  saj^s  to  Jim.  '  I  shouldn't  ^s  oncfer  if  they'd  make  you  a  beak 
if  you  d  stayed  there  long  enough.  T'm  afraid  Dick's  dropping 
the  policeman  won't  add  to  our  popularity,  though.' 
jl,n  ?L  "^'^^''  ^  ^^^^-  'Hurrah!  look  here.  I'm  glad  I 
didn  t  finish  the  poor  beggar.  Listen  to  this,  from  the  Turon 
Banner : — 

'BUSH-RANGIN(J  REVIVED. 

'The  good  old  days  havo  apparently  not  passed  away  for  ever,  wlien 
mail  robberies  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  armed  robbers  were 
matters  of  weekly  occurrence.  The  comparative  lull  observable  in  such 
exciting  occurrences  of  late  has  been  proved  to  be  but  the  ominous  hush 
of  the  elements  that  precedes  the  tempest.  Within  the  last  few  days  the 
mining  community  has  been  startled  by  the  discovery  of  the  noto-.ious 
gang  of  bush-rangers,  F  light  and  the  Marstons,  domiciled  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  diggings,  atured  as  ordinary  miners,  and— for  their  own  pur- 
poses possibly— leading  the  laborious  lives  proper  to  the  avocation.  They 
have  been  fairly  successful,  and  as  miners,  it  is  said,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  manly  and  fair-dealing  men.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
c'lre  to  judge  their  fellow-men  harsiily.  It  may  be  that  they  had  resolved 
to  forsake  the  criminal  practices  which  had  rendered  them  so  unhappily 
celebrated.  James  Marston  had  recently  married  a  young  person  of  most 
respectable  family  and  prepossessing  appearance.  As  far  as  may  be 
inferred  from  this  step  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  he  had  cut  loose  from 
his  former  habitudes.  He,  with  his  brother,  Richard  Marston,  worked  an 
adjoining  claim  to  the  Arizona  Sluicing  Company,  with  the  respected 
shareholders  of  which  they  were  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  well-known 
Starlight,  as  Mr.  Frank  Haughton,  became  partner  and  tent-mate  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  ClifTord  and  Mr.  Hastings,  an  aristocratic  society  in  winch 
■le  manners  and  bearing  of  this  extraordin.iry  man  permitted  Mm  to 
■ngle  without  suspicion  of  detection. 

'  Suddenly  information  was  furnished  to  the  police  respecting  all  three 
men.  o  are  not  at  present  aware  of  the  source  from  which  the  clue  was 
obtamed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  Ferdinand  Morriii-or  promptly 
arranged  for  the  simultaneous  action  of  three  parties  of  po'-  -.  with  the 
hope  of  capturing  all  three  outlaws.  But  in  two  cases  the  ..irds  were 
flown-  Starlight's  dwA  damv4e,  a  half-caste  nan-'l  Warrigal,  had  been 
observed  on  the  fiel  .  .  day  before.  By  him  he  doulr'fss  furnished 
with  a  warning,  and  the  hoi-se  upon  which  he  left  ms  abc  ortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Fe  linaud.  The  elder  Marston  ha-I  ,:  .  eluded  the 
police.  ^  But  James  M  ^ton,  hindered  possibly  by  domestic  ties,  was  cap- 
tuiut:  r.i  iiio  cc^;  ;go  at  specimen  Uuiiy.  i  ur  ium  sympni  iiy  has  been  uni- 
versally expressed.  He  is  regarded  rather  as  a  victim  than  as  an  active 
agent  in  the  many  criminal  offences  chargeabi  to  the  account  f  Starlight's 
gang. 
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•  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  informed  that  trooper  Walsh,  who 
with  another  constable  was  escorting  James  Marston  to  ikrgo  0<  ol,  has 
been  brought  in  badly  wounded.  The  other  trooper  report  i  that  he  was 
shot  down  and  the  party  attacked  by  persons  concealed  in  the  tliick 
timber  near  Wild  Horse  Creek,  at  the  edge  <  f  Bargo  Brush.  In  the  con- 
fusion that  ensued  the  prisoner  escaped,  it  was  at  first  thought  that 
Walsh  was  fatally  injured,  but  our  latest  report  gives  good  hope  of  hia 
recovery. 

'  Wo  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  this  be  the  end  and  not  the 
oommencemeot  of  a  series  of  darter  tragedies. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

A  MONTH'S  loafing  in  the  Hollow.  Nothing  doing  and  nothing 
to  think  of  except  what  was  miserable  enough,  God  knows 
Ihen  things  began  to  shape  themselves,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing. We  didn  t  talk  much  together ;  but  each  man  could  see 
plain  enough  what  the  others  was  thinking  of.  Dad  erowled 
out  a  word  now  and  then,  and  Warrigal  would  look  at  us  from 
time  to  time  w:th  a  flash  m  his  hawk's  eves  that  we'd  seen  once 
hn,!L'?  ^  ^®  and  knew  the  meaning  of.  As  for  Jim,  we  were 
bound  to  do  something  or  other,  if  it  was  only  to  keep  him  from 
Komg  melancholy  mad  I  never  seen  any  man  changed  more 
from  what  he  used  to  be  than  Jim  did.  He  that  was  the  most 
careless,  happy-go-lucky  chan  that  ever  stepped,  always  in  a 
ffood  temper  and  full  of  his  Tarks.  At  the  end  of  the  hottest 
day  in  summer  on  the  plains,  with  no  water  handy,  or  the 
middle  of  the  coldest  winter  night  in  an  ironbark  forest,  and 
we  sitting  on  our  horses  waiting  for  daylight,  with  the  rain 

FS  nX  '^'^  °Yj^i?''^I?  ""Z^  ^f"^^  ^  ^^8ht  a  fire,  and  our  hands 
that  cold  we  could  hardly  hold  the  reins,  it  was  all  one  to  Jim. 
r:Z7f  jolly  always  ready  to  make  little  of  it  all.  Always 
ready  to  laugh  or  chaffer  go  on  with  monkey  tricks  like  a  boy 
Now  It  was  all  the  other  way  with  him.  HeM  sit  grizzling  an^ 
smoking  by  himself  all  day  long.  No  getting  a  word  out  of 
h«^nf  o  1  f?^  *'™%^®  ^^^'"t^t^  ^  brighten  up  was  once  when 

.LSa  I  ^®"®'*  ^^T  ■^®*'"®-  H®  ^oo'^  '^  '^^ay  i^to  the  bush  and 
stayed  hours  and  hours. 

nnS".T.«?r'"  *^^"^!?S  about  anything  or  caring  what  came 

afSTnJiK^^  ^uT^u^^  have  change<r  all  on  the  other  tack 

?hW  nr*v-''^r^"*  ^^'''^V  ^^  «^^"  *  «h«P  i»  Berrima  some- 
thing like  him  for  a  month  or  two  :  one  day  he  manned  the 

wouM  LTf?V^°^  'f  ^!?  iH'^^^t  ibogan^to  be  afraid  Jim 
^vn  If  <S  r  iTt  ^"^„^1«^  his  brains  out  with  his  own 
revolver.    Starlight  himself  got  to  be  cranky  and  restless-like 

n^'^^.'^T'  °''^^'^  M*  "'■"''5  ""*  *^  ^e  ^ere  standing  smoking 
under  a  tree,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  cave—  ** 

lnr„£?  "^  w^^u  T^^'  ^'^K'  ^  ^*,^'*  «*^°d  this  sort  o£  thing  much 
longer.    We  shall  ro  mid  or  drink  ourselves  to  death '-(we'd 
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all  been  pretty  well  'on'  the  night  before)-' if  we  stick  here 
were  trapped  or  smoked  out  like  a  'guana  out  of  a  tree 
spout.  We  must  make  a  rise  somehow,  and  try  for  blue  water 
again.  Tve  been  fighting  against  the  notion  the  whole  time 
we  ve  been  here,  but  the  devil  and  your  old  dad  (who's  a  near 
relative,  I  believe)  have  been  too  strong  for  us.  Of  course,  you 
know  what  it's  bound  to  be  ? '  '  ^ 

fV,o*f^K"PP°^®  ^^-  ^  know  when  dad  was  away  last  week  he  saw 
that  beggar  and  some  of  his  mates.  They'd  partly  made  it  ud 
Th"evV«  W^  w  V^^^"'*  ^^y^o^-S  it  alto^getfer  b^  themselves'^ 
tek' ng  comma^d.''^^  °''  '^  °^  °"'  '^^"^^"^  ^°  ^^^  ^^"^ 

'Of  course,  the  old  story,'  he  says,  throwing  his  cigar  away, 
and  giving  a, half  laugh-such  a  laugh  it  wal,  too.  'Captain 
Starhghtagain,  I  suppose  The  paltry  vanity  of  leadership, 
and  of  being  in  the  front  of  my  fellow-men,  has  been  the  ruin  of 
me  ever  since  I  could  recollect.  If  my  people  had  let  me  go  into 
the  army  as  I  begged  and  prayed  of  them  to  do,  it  might  have 
been  all  the  other  way.  I  recollect  that  day  and  hour  when  my 
old  governor  refused  my  boyish  petition,  laughed  at  me-sneered 
at  me.  1  took  the  wrong  road  then.  I  swear  to  you,  Dick,  I 
never  had  thought,  of  evil  till  that  cursed  day  which  made  me 
reckless  and  indifferent  to  everything.  And  this  is  the  end-a 
wasted  life  a  felons  doom!  Quite  melodramatic,  isn't  it, 
Richard?  Well,  we'll  play  out  the  last  act  with  spirit.  "Enter 
first  robber,"  and  so  on.    Good-night.' 

c.^?tI^^^^^\^^^I^  ^  "^^y^.  ^®*^^  ^™  ^^y  so  much  about  him- 
=!L^  T'k  ^-  "^i?"®  *^i"king  of  what  luck  and  chance  there 
seemed  to  be  m  this  world.  How  men  were  not  let  do  what 
they  knew  was  best  for 'em-often  and  often-but  something 
seemed  to  drive  'em  farther  and  farther  along  the  wrong  roa| 
like  a  lot  of  strav  wild  cattle  that  wants  to  make  back  to  theii^ 
own  run,  and  a  d^og  here,  a  fence  the  other  way.  A  man  on  foot 
or  a  fleck  of  sheep  always  keeps  frightening  'em  farther  and 
farther  from  the  old  beat  till  they  get  back  fnto  a  bit  of  back 
country  or  mallee  scrub  and  stop  there  for  good.  Cattle  and 
horses  and  men  and  women  are  awful  like  one  another  in  their 
ways,  and  the  more  you  watch  'em  the  more  it  strikes  vou 

Another  day  or  two  idling  and  card-playing,  another  headache 
after  too  much  grog  at  night,  brought  us  to  a  regular  go  S 
about  business,  and  then  we  fixed  it  for  good 
oii^xxTT  ^°  ^?^  "^it®  "^.'^^  monthly  gold" escort.  That  was 
?I Lf  1  ff '^•.T.'i^'^  ^®,f  ^^'Vy,  <^^«  ^^^  trusted  to  our  luck 
to  get  clear  off  with  the  gold,  and  then  take  a  ship  for  Honolulu 
or  ban  |  rancisco.  A  desperate  chance  :  but  we  were  desneratfl 
men  We  had  tried  to  work  hard  and  honest.  We  had  S lo 
for  best  nart,  nt  n.  vonr.      No  '^"= '-> ; '^  jmu  uune  so 

value  of  a  halfpenny  from  any  man.    And  yet  we  were  not  let 

IwirfX'^'^^l  T  ""'^^^  for  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone  and 
live  out  the  rest  of  our  hvos  like  men. 
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They  wouldn't  have  us  that  way,  and  now  thov  must  tako  „a 

across  the  gram,  and  see  what  thej  would  gain  by  that     So ^t 

happened  we  went  out  one  day  with  Warrfgal  to  showus  the 

'''^\'''' w  ^*^':3 ""^l^"^  ^°^  ho"'-^  and  hours,  ie  camera  thick 

mtlloweY^haVnir^'^ ''  '"l"^  '^^'  ^  ^^  oTdTatt^leVrS 
we  tollowed  that  till  we  came  to  a  tumb  e-down  slab  hut  with 

?aitwe?:l^le:en- J^\ri:^  ^^^  been  mendS,  and'the 
raus  were  up.    beven  or  eight  horses  were  inside,  all  in  eood 

When  we  rode  up  they  all  came  forward  and  we  had  it  out 
We  knew  who  was  coming,  and  were  ready  for  'em  There  was 
Moran,  of  course,  quiet  and  savage-looking,  just  as  like  a  bllck 
snake  as  ever  twisting  about  with  his  dlkJly  gUt  ering  eves 
wantmg  to  bite  some  one.  There  was  Daly  and  Bu"k^  ^l\\ 
and  Hulbert,  and  two  or  three  mor.  -I  won't  say  who  thev  were 

MaTter^BilliTe  "b^  "^'  ^^ould  come  out  of  ffiVt  l7st  but 
master  ^illy  the  Boy,  as  impudent  as  you  like,  with  a  nine  in 

Dair^I  fdt'i'rr'rw^'  '?  ^''  t-^*'  '^k^  to'copy  Mor^^n^d 
T  n  ®  *  ^^''^y,  f^^^^  I  see  him,  and  thought  what  ho'd 
gradually  come  to  bit  by  bit.  and  where  he'  1  most  iSy  end 
al  along  of  the  first  money  he  had  from  father  for  telegraph  W 
But  after  all  I've  a  notion  that  men  and  women  grow  up  S 
they  are  intended  to  from  the  beginning.  All  the  same  La 
tree  from  seed.     You  may  twist  it  this  road  or  that.  ^akeTt  a 

aid  A!P;  ^'  '"^f"'  ^.^^^^^^'^^  *°  ^he  soil  or  the  way  it^  pruned 
and  cut  down  when  it's  young,  but  you  won't  alter  the  nature 
of  that  tree  or  the  fruit  that  it  bea?s.  You  won't  turn  a  five 
corner  into  a  quince,  or  a  geebung  into  an  orange  twist  and 
t^e  bAv  H^h'^W  and  water  as  vou  life.  So  whichever  way  Billy 
the  Boy  had  been  broken  and  named  he'd  have  bolted  and  run 
ofi-  the  course.  Take  a  pet  dingo  now  Hft  ^?L?f  i^  u 
very  tame,  and  follow  them  that^feed  Mm    and  Sand  the 

km\V'd"i  ^'  T''r  u^^^*^^"?  passed  cloe  that  he  could 
kill,  hed  have  his  teeth  into  it  and  be  lapping  its   Wood 

he'd  bV'"  could  say  'knife.'  and  the  older  hf  gof  th^  worse 

f^  li!^®X'  ^^ck.'  says  this  young  limb  of  Satan,  'so  you've  took 
t^ni'f,?""^'''  i^'f^^^y  ^»^^'  ^«  ^he  chap  says  in  the  pky  I 
thought  you  and  Jim  was  a-going  to  jine  the  Methodies  or'thi 

dSirthough  r'  °^^  ^'"^  ^"^^^  ^''^^"^  ^°--  i^  the  mouth. 
'It  would  be  all  the  better  for  you  if  you'd  ioined  some  ofh^r 

I^ve^mTaSltoTlf'^l'-     '"^'^^-'old  jou  tocomlh    : 
1  ve  imir  a  mind  to  belt  you  home  aeain  to  vour  n^'^^^^hp-'  •  -r  J 
i.  waikea  towards  him.  "  " "        ••'•"'    ,  «*«« 

j'uu,  wiin  tnis  little  tool.    Here  he  pulled  out  his  revolver.    '  I've 
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as  much  right  to  turn  out  as  you  have.    What  odds  is  it  to  you 
what  I  do?' 

I  looked  rather  foolish  at  this,  and  Moran  and  Burke  began 
to  laugh. 

*  You'd  better  set  up  a  night-school,  Dick,'  says  Burke,  *  and 
(ret  Billy  and  some  or  the  other  flash  kiddies  to  come.  They 
Uiight  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  time.' 

*  If  you'll  stand  up,  or  Moran  there,  that's  grinning  behind 
you,  I'll  make  some  of  ye  laugh  on  the  wrong  side,'  I  said. 

'  Come  on,*  drawls  Moran,  taking  off  his  coat,  and  walking 
up :  '  I'd  like  to  have  a  smack  at  you  before  you  go  into  the 
Church.' 

We  should  have  been  at  it  hammer  and  tongs — we  both 
hated  one  another  like  poison — only  the  others  interfered,  and 
Billy  said  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  quarrelling 
like  schoolboys.  We  were  nice  sort  of  chaps  to  stick  up  a  gold 
escort.    That  made  a  laugh,  and  we  knocked  off. 

Well,  it  looked  as  if  no  one  wanted  to  speak.  Then  Hulbert, 
a  very  quiel  chap,  says,  '  I  believe  Ben  Marston's  the  oldest  man 
here  ;  let's  hear  what  he's  got  to  say.' 

Father  gets  up  at  once,  and  looks  steady  at  the  rest  of  'em, 
takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shakes  the  baccy  out.  Then 
he  says — 

'  All  on  ye  knows  without  my  telling  what  we've  come  here 
about,  and  what  there's  hangin'  to  it.  It's  good  enough  if  it's 
done  to  rights  ;  but  make  no  mistake,  boys,  it's  a  battle  as  must 
be  fought  game,  and  right  back  to  the  ropes,  or  not  at  all.  If 
there's  a  bird  here  that  won't  stand  the  steel  he'd  better  be  put 
in  a  bag  and  took  home  again.' 

'Never  mind  about  the  steel,  daddy,'  says  one  of  the  new 
men.  'We're  all  good  for  a  flutter  when  the  wager's  good, 
What'U  it  be  worth  a  man,  and  where  are  we  going  to  divide  ? 
We  know  your  mob's  got  some  crib  up  in  the  mountains  that 
no  one  knows  about.  We  don't  want  the  swag  took  there  and 
planted.     It  mightn't  be  found  easy.' 

'  Did  ever  a  one  of  ye  heer  teil  o'  me  actin'  crooked  ? '  says 
father.  '  Look  here,  Bill,  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was,  but  you 
stand  up  to  me  for  three  rounds  and  I'll  take  some  of  the  cheek 
out  of  yer.' 

Bill  laughed. 

'  No  fear,  daddy,  I'd  sooner  face  Dick  or  Jim.  But  I  only 
want  what's  fair  between  man  and  man.  It's  a  big  touch,  you 
know,  and  we  can't  take  it  to  the  bank  to  divide,  like  diggers, 
or  summons  yer  either.' 

'What's  the  good  of  growiin'  arxd  snappinT  says  Burke. 
'We're  all  goin'  in  regular,  I  suppose,  share  and  share  alike?' 

i  11^'     IJl'.'.i        ?.."*.,•-,,  ..,-...      J       .,       -.. .!._... 

shipshape,  and  that's  to  have  a  captain.    We'll  pick  one  of 
ourselves,  and  whatever  he  says  — r  -  ■    - 
life  or  death.    Is  that  it,  boys  ? 
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« Yes,  yes,  that's  the  only  way,'  came  from,  all  hands 
JNow,  the  next  thing  to  work  is  who  we're  to  make  captain 
ot.  rhere  s  one  here  as  we  can  all  depend  on,  who  knows  more 
aoout  road-work  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  You  know 
who  1  mean  •  but  I  don't  want  ye  to  choose  him  or  any  man 
because  I  tell  you.  1  propose  Starlight  for  captain  if  he'll  take 
It,  and  them  that  don't  believe  me  let  'em  find  a  better  man  if 
they  can.' 

'I  vote  for  Dan  Moran,'  says  another  man,  a  youngish  farmer- 
looking  chap  ^,Hes  a  bushman,  like  ourselves,  and  not  a  half- 
bred  swell,  that  s  just  as  likely  to  clear  out  when  we  want  him 
most  as  do  anything  else.' 

'You  go  back  to  the  Springs  and  feed  them  pigs,  Johnny,' 
says  father,  walking  towards  the  young  chap,  "fhat's  about 
what  yow're  bred  for;  nobody'll  take  you  for  a  swell,  quarter- 
bred,  or  anything  else.  Howsoever,  let's  draw  lots  for  it 
i^yery  man  put  his  fancy  down  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  'em 
into  my  old  hat  here.'  ^  r-    .  ^      <.lxi 

o*  '^'i'.^^Y^s  ^o'^e  after  a  bit,  and  the  end  of  it  was  ten  votes  for 
Starlight  and  two  or  three  for  Moran,  who  looked  savage  and 
sulkier  than  ever.  "^ 

When  this  was  over  Starlight  walked  over  from  where  he  was 
standing,  near  me  and  Jim,  and  faced  the  crowd.  He  drew 
himselt  up  a  bit,  and  looked  round  as  haughty  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  walked  up  the  big  room  at  the  Prospectors'  Arms  in 

fwT^^  "  all  the  rest  of  us  was  dirt  under  his  feet. 
Well,  my  lads,  he  said, '  you've  done  me  the  great  honour  to 
elect  me  to  be  your  captain.  I'm  willing  to  act,  or  I  shouldn't 
be  here.  If  you  re  fools  enough  to  risk  your  lives  and  liberties 
tor  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  a  man,  I'm  fool  enough  to  show 
you  the  way.'  ® 

'Hurrah  !'  said  half-a-dozen  of  them,  Hinging  up  their  hats. 

w^U  back'u    '         ■    ^*^*''^i8^h<^  forever!    Y^ou  ride  ahead  and 

'That  will  do,'  he  says,  holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  stop  a  lot 
of  dogs  barking  ;  but  listen  to  me.'  Here  he  spoke  a  few  words 
in  that  other  ymce  of  his  that  always  sounded  to  me  and  Jim 
as  if  It  was  a  different  man  talking,  or  the  devil  in  his  likeness. 
JNow  mmd  this  before  we  go  :  you  don't  quite  know  me  ;  you 
7  \i^  l"^?  5^'  perhaps.  When  I  take  command  of  this  gang 
tor  this  bit  of  work  or  any  other,  my  word's  law  -do  you  hear '1 

And  it  any  man  disputes  it  or  disobeys  mv  orders,  by I'M 

shoot  him  hke  a  dog.'  ''  ' 

As  he  stood  there  looking  down  on  the  lot  of  'em,  as  if  he  was 
their  king  with  his  eyes  burning  up  at  last  with  that  slow  fire 
that  lav  at  the  bottom  of  'em,  and  only  showed  out  sometimes, 
1  coulunt  hem  thinkinff  of  h.  Tur.at./^  or-i^M.-  ^-i-.xii-  T'.-l  -..-..-.  '  "     .• 
i  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  the  pirate  captaiirruled 'em! 
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We  were  desperate  fidgety  and  anxious  till  the  day  came. 
While  we  were  getting  ready  two  or  three  things  went  wrong, 
of  course.  Jim  got  a  letter  from  Jeanie,  all  the  way  from  Mel- 
bourne, where  she'd  gone.  It  seems  she'd  got  her  money  from 
the  bank— Jim's  share  of  the  gold— all  right.  She  was  a  saving, 
careful  little  woman,  and  she  told  him  she'd  enough  to  keep 
them  both  well  for  four  or  five  years,  anyhow.  What  she 
wanted  him  to  do  was  to  promise  that  he'd  never  be  mixed  up 
in  any  more  dishonest  work,  and  to  come  away  down  to  her  at 
once. 

'  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,'  she  said,  *  to  get  away 
from  Melbourne  to  England  or  America.  Ships  were  ^oing 
every  day,  and  glad  to  take  any  man  that  was  strong  and  willing 
to  work  his  passage  for  nothing  ;  they'd  pay  him  besides.' 

She'd  met  one  or  two  friends  down  there  as  would  do  any- 
thing to  help  her  and  him.  If  he  would  only  get  down  to  Mel- 
bourne all  would  yet  be  well ;  but  she  begged  and  prayed  him, 
if  he  loved  her,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  life  she  hoped  to  live 
with  him  yet,  to  come  away  from  his  companions  and  take  his 
own  Jeanie's  advice,  and  try  and  do  nothing  wrong  for  the 
future. 

If  Jim  had  got  his  letter  before  we  made  up  matters,  just  at 
the  last  he'd  have  chucked  up  the  sponge  and  cleared  out  for 
good  and  all.  He  as  good  as  said  so  ;  but  he  was  one  of  them 
kind  of  men  that  once  he'd  made  a  start  never  turned  back. 
There'd  been  some  chaff,  to  make  things  worse,  between  Moran 
and  Daly  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  about  being  game  and 
what  not,  specially  after  what  father  said  at  the  hut,  so  he 
wouldn't  draw  out  of  it  r  ^w. 

I  could  see  it  fretted  h..u  worse  than  anything  since  we  came 
back,  but  he  tilled  himself  up  with  the  idep,  that  we'd  be  sure  to 
get  the  gold  all  right,  and  clear  out  difl'erent  ways  to  the  coast, 
and  then  we'd  have  something  worth  while  leaving  off  with. 
Another  thing,  we'd  been  all  used  to  having  what  money  we 
wanted  lately,  and  we  none  of  us  fancier!  living  like  poor  men 
again  in  America  or  anywhere  else.    We  hadn't  had  hardly  a 
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scrap  from  Aileen  since  we'd  come  back  this  last  time.  It 
wasn  t  much  odds.  She  was  regular  broken-hearted :  you  could 
see  it  in  every  line.  '  ^      ^wuui 

.Ja^}"^  ^""^  Y''''  ^oo^i«h  enough  to  hope  for  better  thin£?s,'  she 
said  now  she  expected  nothing  more  in  this  world,  and  was 
contented  to  wear  out  her  miserable  ii^  the  best  way  she  could. 
If  It  wasnt  that  her  religion  told  her  it  was  wrong,  and  that 

^edn'ot'^fy?'^  '^i^lM^?''?  ^"T^  '^^^^«lf  i"  the  cfeek  before 
the  door.  She  couldn't  think  why  some  people  were  brought 
into  this  miserable  world  at  all.  Our  family  had  been  maS 
out  to  evil  and  the  sam(3  fate  would  follow  us  to  the  end.     She 

mad  that  he  would  have  been  happy  and  prosperous  to-day.  It 
ZT^£F  r  *^Ti^,^«^  ^^-^e  got  away  safely  to  Melbourne  with 
his  wife  before  that  wicked  woman,  who  deserved  to  be  burnt 
ahve  ruined  everything.  Even  now  we  might  all  escape,  the 
hZrZTwt^r  '"^  T""^  confusion  with  all  the  strangers  and 
Ih«  ff  PJ  /w'il  Pf ople-wel ,  every  one  thinks  their  own  crow 
wonldn'A'f  i  ^Af  ^^'l  g«'^ifi«^^«  had  brought  into  it,  tliat  it 
^1  K  A  ^""J^  *"*  ^^^  ^"^^y  ^°  ^  «hip  somehow.  If  nothing 
else  bad  turned  up  perhaps  it  might  come  to  pass  yet.'  ^ 

Ihis  was  the  only  writing  we'd  had  from  poor  Aileen.  It 
end  KihT"'^7r^"^  bitterness,  but  got  a  little  better  at  the 
tht.        u  I'l  ^^'■''f -^  ''"^^^  have  got  hold  of  Kate  Morrison 

fc!  iT^^^iXt"^^^  "^^' '''''  ^^  ^^-^  -  ^  ^-r^-  «^  - 

Inside  was  a  little  bit  of  paper  with  one  line,  'For  my  sake' 
that  was  all.  I  knew  the  writing  ;  there  was  no  more  1  coufd 
r^Thfi?'*'"V""^"^'  ^«d  wisEed  over  and  over  again  that  I 
Kl  K  .T^  ""^  F'")^  straight,  as  I'd  wished  a  thousand  times 
before  but  it  was  too  late,  too  late  !  When  the  coach  is  running 
down  hill  and  the  brake's  off,  it's  no  use  trying  to  turn  We  h2 
ail  our  plan  laid  out  and  settled  to  tin,  sm  Jueft  th  ng  We  we^ 
to  meet  near  Eugowra  Kocks  a  good  hour  or  tw?  before  the 
Ty  as^welTf ;  1?  if  '"  have  everyttiin,.  ready.  I  rem.inW  he 
aay  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday.     We  were  all  in  great  buckle 

fife   'TTere'm^;"'fT'^-     ^  f^'"  '^^^  I  ^^^  ^^^^  fitter  in  my 
Wfi       if      °"^-i^  ¥  so'nethmg  out-and-out  spiriting  in  a  real 
battle  when  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage  like  this  sent  our  bliod  bo5 
ing  through  our  veins;  made  us  feel  as  if  we  weren't  plafn  D?ck 

sneakilS     m  r^  ^"'  ''^"^^•'  ^^"^  ^«"«-«'  ^^  ^  manner  of 

LCe^x  JhSfitS-rbeTui:'^^  ^'^^^^  ^^"^^--^  --- 

;ifrL^-!V:Z«  I'r-^h^  -  httle  corn  ^.iK,Tust  to  IfveX 
we  cot  'tn"tT,n"t^i^'^^'"-?7  f®  ^'^^rni'^'  ^"''  ho"'-s  aiid  hours  when 
tlief  hadn't  !/iS  Py!*^^^'^^!?"-  :^hey  were  all  there  before  us  ; 
of  ti.i\v  ^  .1  ^^^  ^*''''''  ^y  *  ^°"g  ''halk  as  we  had,  and  two 
ot  their  r  oker«  were  poor  enough.     Jim  and  I  were  riding 
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ahead  with  Starlight  a  little  on  the  right  of  us.  When  the 
fellows  saw  Rainbow  they  all  came  crowding  round  him  as  if 
he'd  been  a  show. 

'  By  Georg<? ! '  says  Burke,  '  that's  a  horse  worth  calling  a 
horse,  Captain.  I  often  heard  tell  of  him,  but  never  set  eyes  on 
him  before.  I've  two  minds  to  shake  him  and  leave  you  my 
horse  and  a  share  of  the  gold  to  boot.  I  never  saw  his  equal  in 
my  life,  and  I've  seen  some  i)lums  too.' 

'Honour  among — well — bush-rangers,  eh,  Burke?'  says  Star- 
light cheerily.  '  He's  the  right  sort,  isn't  he  1  We  shall  want 
good  goers  to-night.  Are  we  all  here  now?  We'd  better  get 
to  business.' 

Yes,  they  were  all  there,  a  lot  of  well-built,  upstandmg  chaps, 
young  and  strong,  and  fit  to  do  anything  that  a  man  could  do 
in  the  way  of  work  or  play.  It  was  a  shame  to  see  them  there 
(and  us  too,  for  the  matter  of  that),  but  there  was  no  get  away 
now.  There  will  be  fools  and  rogues  to  the  end  of  the  world,  I 
expect.  Even  Moran  looked  a  bit  brighter  than  he  did  last 
time.  He  was  one  of  those  chaps  that  a  bit  of  real  danger 
smartens  up.  As  for  Burke,  Daly,  and  Hulbert,  they  were  like 
a  lot  of  schoolboys,  so  full  of  their  fun  and  larks. 

Starlight  just  spoke  a  word  to  them  ail;  lie  didn't  talk  much, 
but  looked  hard  and  stern  about  the  face,  as  a  captain  ought  to 
do.  He  rode  up  to  the  gap  and  saw  where  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  to  block  up  the  road.  It  would  be  hard  work  getting 
the  coach  through  there  now— for  a  bit  to  come. 

After  that  our  horses  and  the  two  packers  were  left  behind 
with  Warrigal  and  father,  close  enough  for  hearing,  but  well 
out  of  the  way  for  seeing  ;  it  was  behind  a  thick  belt  of  timber. 
They  tied  up  some  to  trees  and  short-hobbled  others,  keeping 
them  all  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  Our  men  hid 
themselves  behind  rocks  and  stumps  on  the  high  side  of  the 
road  so  as" they  could  see  well,  and  had  all  the  shadow  on  their 
side.  Wall  and  Hulbert  and  their  lot  had  their  mob  of  horses, 
packers,  and  all  jilanted  away,  and  two  young  fellows  belonging 
to  their  crowd  minding  them. 

We'd  been  ready  a  good  bit  when  a  cove  comes  tearing  up 
full  bat.  We  were  watching  to  see  how  he  shaped,  and  whether 
he  looked  likely  to  lay  on  the  police,  when  I  saw  it  was  Billy 
the  Boy.  ,  „.  ,     ^ 

'Now  I  call  this  something  like,'  says  he,  pulling  uj}  short: 
'army  in  readiness,  the  enemy  not  far  ofi"  My  word,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  turn  out,  ain't  it,  Dick?  Do  you  chaps  feel  shaky  at 
all  ?    Ain't  yer  gallied  the  lea.st  little  bit  ?    They're  a-comin  ! 

'How  long  will  they  be?'  Starlight  said.  'Just  remember 
that  you're  not  skylarking  at  a  pound-yard,  my  boy.'  ^  ^ 

'  Ail  right,  Cantain,'  he  answered,  quiet  euougn.  "  i  startea 
on  ahead  the  moment  I  saw  'em  leave  the  camp.  They're  safe 
to  be  here  in  ten  minutes  now.  You  can  see  'em  when  they 
como  into  the  flat.     I'll  clear  out  to  the  back  for  a  bit.     I  want 
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'em  to  think  I  come  up  permiskus-like  when  it's  over.'  So  the 
young  rascal  galloped  away  till  the  trees  hid  him,  and  in  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour  more  we  saw  the  leaders  of  the  four-horse 
drag  that  carried  the  escort  gold  turn  round  on  the  forest  road 
and  show  out  into  the  flat. 

It  gave  me  a  queer  feeling  just  at  first.  We  hadn't  been  used 
to  firing  on  the  Queen's  servants,  not  in  cold  blood,  anyhow, 
but  it  was  them  or  us  for  it  now.  There  was  no  time  to  think 
about  it.  They  came  along  at  a  steady  trot  up  the  hill.  We 
knew  the  Turon  sergeant  of  police  that  drove,  a  tall  man  with 
a  big  black  beard  down  to  his  chest.  He  had  been  in  an 
English  dragoon  regiment,  and  could  handle  the  ribbons  above 
a  bit.  He  had  a  trooper  alongside  him  on  the  box  with  his  rifle 
between  his  knees.  Two  mote  were  in  the  body  of  the  drag. 
They  had  put  their  rifles  down  and  were  talking  and  laughing, 
not  expecting  anything  sudden.  Two  more  of  the  mounted 
men  rode  in  front,  but  not  far.  The  couple  behind  were  a  good 
way  ofl.  All  of  a  sudden  the  men  in  front  came  on  the  trees 
lying  across  the  road.  They  pulled  up  short,  and  one  of  them 
jumped  down  and  looked  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
move  them.  The  other  man  held  his  horse.  The  coach  drove 
"P^^lose,  so  that  they  were  bunched  up  pretty  well  together. 
^  Who  the  devil  has  been  doing  that  1  *  sung  out  the  sergeant. 
Just  as  if  the  road  isn't  bad  enough  without  these  infernal 
lazy  scoundrels  of  bullock-drivers  cutting  down  trees  to  make 
^s  ^go  round.    It's  a  beastly  track  here  at  the  best  of  times.' 

I  believe  them  trees  have  been  fallen  on  purpose,'  says  the 
trooper  that  was  down.     'There's  been   men,  and  horses  too 
about  here  to-day,  by  the  tracks.    They're  up  to  no  good  ! '        ' 
'Fire!' 

The  order  was  given  in  Starlight's  clear,  bold  voice.    Just 

ff    \    i^  ^^  sounded.    You  might  have  heard  it  twice  as  far 

oil.     A  dozen  shots  followed  the  next  second,  making  as  much 

row  ma  fifty  because  of  the  way  the  sound  echoed  among  the 

FOCJKS. 

I  never  saw  a  bigger  surprise  in  my  life,  and  wasn't  likely  to 
do,  as  this  was  my  first  regular  oattle.  We  had  plenty  of  time 
to  take  aim.  and  just  at  first  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  blessed 
lot  of  the  police  was  killed  and  wounded. 

The  sergeant  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  off  the  box  like  a 
log,  just  under  the  horses'  feet.  One  of  the  troopers  on  ahead 
dropped,  he  that  was  holding  the  horses,  and  both  horses 
started  oft  at  fnli  gallop.  The  two  men  in  the  body  of  the  drag 
were  both  hit— one  badly.  So  when  the  two  troopers  came  up 
lull  gallop  trom  the  back  they  found  us  cutting  the  traces  of 
the  team,  that  was  all  plunging  like  mad,  and  letting  the  horses 

We  opened  fire  at  them  directly  they  showed  themselves  ;  of 
course  thev  couldn  t  do  much  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  men,  all  well 
armed  and  behind  good  cover.    They  kept  it  up  for  a  bit  till  one 
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of  their  horses  was  hit,  and  then  made  tracks  for  Turon  to 
report  that  the  escort  had  been  stuck  up  by  twenty  or  thirty 
men  at  Eugowra  llocks— the  others  had  come  up  with  tiie  pack- 
horses  by  this  time,  along  with  Master  Billy  the  Boy  tiring  his 
revolver  and  shouting  enough  for  half-a-dozen  ;  so  we  looked  a 
big  crowd — that  all  the  men  wore  shot  dead,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  that  a  strong  force  had  better  be  despatched  at 
once  to  recapture  the  gold. 

A  good  deal  of  this  was  true,  though  not  all.  The  only  man 
killed  was  the  sergeant.  He  was  shot  clean  through  the  heart, 
and  never  stirred  again.  Of  the  five  other  men,  three  were 
badly  wounded  and  two  slightly.  We  attended  to  them  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  tied  the  others  so  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  give  any  botlier  for  an  hour  or  two  at  any  rate. 

Then  the  trouble  began  about  dividing  tlie  gold.  We  opened 
the  sort  of  locker  there  was  in  the  centre  of  the  coach  and  took 
out  the  square  boxes  of  gold.  They  held  canvas  bags,  all 
labelled  and  weighed  to  the  grain,  of  about  1000  oz.  each. 
There  were  fourteen  boxes  in  all.     Not  a  bad  haul. 

Some  of  the  others  couldn't  read  or  write,  and  they  wouldn't 
trust  us,  so  they  brought  their  friend  with  them,  who  was  an 
educated  man  sure  enough.  We  were  a  bit  stunned  to  see  him, 
holding  the  sort  of  position  he  did  at  the  Turon.  But  there  he 
was,  and  he  did  his  work  well  enough.  He  brought  a  pair  of 
scales  with  him  and  weighed  the  lot,  and  portioned  it  all  out 
amongst  us  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Scott,  the  banker,  used  to  do 
for  us  at  the  Turon  when  we  brought  in  our  month's  washing- 
up.  We  had  5000  oz.  Starlight  had  an  extra  share  on  account 
of  being  captain,  and  the  rest  had  somewhere  about  8000  oz.  or 
9000  oz.  among  them.    It  wasn't  so  bad. 

Dad  wasn't  long  before  he  had  our  lot  safely  packed  and  on 
his  two  pack-horses.  Warrigal  and  he  cleared  out  at  a  trot,  and 
went  out  of  sight  in  a  jifty.  It  was  every  man  for  himself 
now.  Wo  waited  a  bit  to  help  them  with  their  swag ;  it  was 
awful  heavy.  We  told  them  that  their  pack-horses  would  never 
carry  it  if  there  was  anything  of  a  close  run  for  it. 

'Suppose  you  think  you've  got  the  only  good  horse  in  the 
country,  Dick  Marston,'  says  Daly.  '  We'll  find  a  horse  to  run 
anything  you've  got,  barrin'  Rainbow.  I've  got  a  little  roan 
horse  here  as  shall  run  ever  a  horse  ye  own,  for  three  mile, 
for  a  hundred  notes,  with  twelve  stone  up.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  now  ? ' 

'  Don't  take  your  ahirt  off,  Patsey,'  I  said.  *  I  know  the  roan's 
as  good  as  ever  was  foaled '  (so  he  was  ;  the  police  got  him  after 
Patsey  was  done  for,  and  kept  him  till  he  died  of  old  age),  *  but 
he's  in  no  condition.  I'm  talking  of  the  pack-horses ;  they're 
not  up  to  much,  as  you'll  find  out.' 

We  didn't  want  to  rush  off  at  once,  for  fear  the  other  fellows 
might  say  something  afterwards  if  anything  happened  cross. 
So  we  saw  them  make  a  fair  start  for  a  spot  on  Weddin  Mountain, 
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where  they  thought  they  were  right.  We  didn't  think  we 
could  be  caught  once  we  made  tracks  in  earnest.  After  a  couple 
or  three  hours'  riding  we  should  be  pretty  safe,  and  daylight 
would  see  us  at  the  Hollow, 

We  stopped,  besides,  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  wounded 
men.  They  were  none  of  thoni  regularly  done  for,  except  the 
sergeant.  One  man  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  was  breath- 
ing out  blood  every  now  and  then.  We  gave  them  some  brandy 
and  water,  and  covered  them  all  up  and  left  them  as  comfort- 
able as  we  coui  •.  Besides  that,  we  sent  Billy  the  Boy,  who 
couldn't  be  recognised,  to  the  camp  to  have  a  doctor  sent  as 
soon  as  possible.  Then  we  cleared  and  started  off,  not  the  way 
we  had  to  go,  but  so  as  we  could  turn  into  it. 

We  couldn't  ride  very  slow  after  such  a  turn  as  that,  so  we 
made  the  pace  pretty  hot  for  the  first  twentjr  miles  or  so.  By 
Jove  !  it  was  a  great  ride  ;  the  forest  was  middling  open,  and 
we  went  three  parts  speed  when  we  could  see  before  us.  The 
horses  seemed  to  go  as  if  they  knew  there  was  something  up. 
I  can  see  Kainbow  now,  swinging  along  with  that  beautiful 
bounding  style  of  goin^  he  had,  snorting  now  and  then  and 
sending  out  his  legs  as  if  one  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  was 
nothing.  His  head  up,  his  eye  shining  like  a  star,  his  nostrils 
open,  and  every  now  and  then,  if  anything  got  up,  he'd  give  a 
snort  as  if  he'd  just  come  up  out  of  the  bush.  They'd  had  a 
lougish  day  and  a  fast  ride  before  they  got  to  Eugowra,  just 
enough  to  eat  to  keep  them  from  starving,  with  a  drink  of 
water.  Now  they  were  going  the  same  style  back,  and 
they'd  never  had  the  saddles  off  their  backs.  All  the  ni^ht 
through  we  rode  before  we  got  to  the  top  of  Nulla  Mountain  ; 
very  glad  to  see  it  we  were  then.  We  took  it  easy  for  a  few 
miles  now  and  again,  then  we'd  push  on  again.  We  felt  awful 
sleepy  at  times-  we'd  been  up  and  at  it  since  the  morning 
before  ;  long  before  daylight,  too.  The  strangeness  and  the 
chance  of  being  followed  kept  us  up,  else  I  believe  we'd  have 
dropped  off  our  horses'  backs,  regular  dead  beat. 

We  lost  ground  now  and  then  through  Warrigal  not  being 
there  to  guide  us,  but  Jim  took  the  lead  and  he  wasn't  far  out ; 
besides,  the  horses  knew  which  way  to  steer  for  their  grass  at 
the  Hollow.  Tiiey  wouldn't  let  us  go  much  off  the  line  if  it  was 
ever  so  dark.  We  gave  'em  their  heads  mostly.  The  sun  was 
just  rising  as  we  rode  across  the  last  tableland.  We  got  off  and 
stumbled  along,  horses  and  men,  down  the  track  to  the  Hollow. 
Dad  and  Warrigal  hadn't  come  back  ;  of  course  they  couldn't 
stand  the  pace  we  did.  They'd  have  to  camp  for  a  bit,  but  they 
both  knew  of  plants  and  hiding  holes,  where  all  the  police  in 
the  colony  couldn't  find  them.  We  knew  they'd  turn  up  some 
time  next  uay.  bo  wo  lOt  go  our  iiofses,  anct  aiter  a  uit  oi 
supper  laid  down  and  slept  till  well  on  in  the  afternoon. 

When  I  looked  round  I  saw  the  dog  sleeping  at  Jim's  feet, 
old  Crib.     He  never  left  father  very  lar,  so  of  course  the  ola 
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man  must  he  home,  or  pretty  close  up.  T  was  that  dead  beat 
and  tired  out  that  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  for  another 
couple  of  liours.  When  I  next  woke  up  1  was  right  and  felt 
rested,  so  I  put  on  i  ly  things^  had  a  good  wash,  and  went  out 
to  speak  to  father.  He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  outside  smoking, 
just  as  if  he'd  never  boen  away. 
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'We  fl,,ne  that  job  to  rights  if  we  never  done  another,  eh,  lad? 
says  tather,  reaching  out  for  a  coal  to  nut  'u  his  nine 


a    leuce  of  a  bobbery 
'■  a  bit,  let  alone  clear 

says  dad.    I  could  see 
ider  how  them  chaps  got 


'Seouis  like  it,'  I  said.     'Thnre'" 
al)out  it.    We  shan't  be  able  to  lu 
out.' 

'  We'll  show  'em  a  trick  or  two 
he'd  had  a  tot,  early  as  it  was.     '  I  w 
on  1     But  we'll  hear  soon.' 

'  How  shall  we  hear  anything  ?  Nobody'll  be  mr.d  enough  to 
show  out  of  here  for  a  bit.  &     "" 

K„'^  could  get  word  here,' says  fatlier,  'if  there  was  a  police 
bai  ick  on  tTie  top  of  Nulla  Mountain.  I've  done  it  afore,  and 
1  can  do  it  again.  ' 

'  Well,  I  hope  it  won't  be  long,  for  I'm  pretty  full  up  of  this 
s  ay,ng-at-honie  business  in  the  Hollow.  It's  well  enough  for  a 
bit,  but  Its  awful  slow  when  you've  too  much  of  it.' 

o„r  i;Z°"\i  Tv''/t7  ^^'•'^  '^Z^  ^^^  ^"  grabbed  and  tried  for 
ohJZ?'  ^'''  ^^u^  tl^"'^''"-  .  ^^"^*i  y«  lil^^  that  better  for  a 
^„tT;  T  ^^''■''^^  "'^"'  «ho^i«g  his  te(;th  like  a  dog  that's 
?et  ffiZl"'  "r^*^''  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^°"'*^  «««  where  he's  to 
fhLl  1^-  ^"n,^^''^''  ^^®  *h^"g  to  them  as  knows  more 
than  ^ou  do,  or  you'll  find  yourself  took  in,  and  that  precious 

hav«  Jff.?""^  your  pals,  Burke  and  Moran,  and  their  lot  will 

saw  f^M      "  V'i\^  ''-"'i'  -^^^  ^^^'^  that  I  walked  off,  for  I 
saw  the  old  man  had  been  drinking  a  bit  after  his  night's  work 
and  that  always  started  his  temper  the  wrong  way     Therrwas 
no  doing  anything  with  huu  thei,  as  I  knew  l?y  long  ex   erfeiTce 
iJ.tl^r^  to  asS  him  where  he'd  put  the  gold,  b?t  thouS  ft 
best  to  leave  that  for  somen' her  time.  uynu  lu 

we  tooT'i^ln'fT.'f "  ^^^f.    """"^^  i''"^  ^"^^  ^'"^  ««"^«  breakfast, 
we  took  a  bit  of  a  walk  by  oursRlvfi.s  find  ^^all^e'^  i<-  "'—     t*'-- 

couid  hardiv  think  it  was  all  done  and  over. '  "'""     "  ^ 

tnkPn     &^''T^'^"?^  "P-u  I'«"rteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
thefr  booty?  °'  '^°^  ^''^^-    ^''^  '^^'^^^^  «^^«  «"■  ^ith 
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This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  were  sure  to  see  in  all  the 
papers.  It  would  make  a  row  and  no  mistake.  It  was  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  had  been  thought  of,  much  less  carried  out 
'  to  rights,'  as  father  said,  '  in  any  of  the  colonies.'  We  had  the 
five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  safe  enough,  too.  That  was  some- 
thing :  whether  we  should  be  let  enjoy  it,  or  what  chance  we 
had  01  getting  right  away  out  of  the  country,  was  quite  another 
matter.  We  were  all  sorry  for  Sergeant  Hawkins,  and  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  he'd  been  only  wounded  like  the 
others.  But  these  sorts  of  things  couldn't  be  helped.  It  was  the 
fortune  of  war ;  his  luck  this  time,  ours  next.  We  knew  what 
we  had  to  expect.  Nothing  would  make  much  difference.  '  As 
well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.'  We  were  up  to  our  necks 
in  it  now,  and  must  fight  our  way  out  the  best  way  we  could. 

Bar  any  man  betraying  the  secret  of  the  Hollow  we  might  be 
safe  for  years  to  come,  as  long  as  we  were  not  shot  or  taken  in 
fair  fight.  And  who  was  to  let  out  the  secret?  No  one  but 
ourselves  had  the  least  notion  of  the  track  or  where  it  led  to,  or 
of  such  a  place  as  the  Hollow  being  in  the  colony.  Only  us 
five  were  in  possession  of  the  secret.  We  never  let  any  of  these 
other  men  come  near,  much  less  to  it.  We  took  good  care  never 
to  meet  them  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  Father  was  a  man 
that,  even  when  he  was  drunk,  never  let  out  what  he  didn't 
want  other  people  to  know.  Jim  and  I  and  Starlight  were  not 
likely  to  blab,  and  Warrigal  would  have  had  his  throat  cut 
sooner  than  let  on  about  anything  that  might  be  against  Star- 
light, or  that  he  told  him  not  to  do. 

We  had  good  reason,  then,  to  think  ourselves  safe  as  long  as 
we  had  such  a  place  to  make  for  whenever  we  were  in  danger 
or  had  done  a  stroke.  We  had  enough  in  gold  and  cash  to  keep 
us  comfortable  in  any  other  country— provided  we  jould  only 
get  there.  That  was  the  rub.  When  we'd  got  a  glass  or  two 
in  our  heads  we  thought  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  across 
country,  or  to  make  away  one  by  one  at  shearing  time,  disguised 
as  swagsmen,  to  the  coast.  But  when  we  tliought  it  over 
carefully  in  the  mornings,  particularly  when  we  were  a  bit 
nervous  after  the  grog  had  died  out  of  us,  it  seemed  a  rather 
blue  look-out. 

There  was  the  whole  countryside  pretty  thick  with  police 
stations,  where  every  man,  from  the  sergeant  to  the  last- joined 
recruit,  knew  the  height,  size,  colour  of  hair,  :"ind  so  on  of  every 
one  of  us.  If  a  susi)icious-looking  man  was  seen  or  heard  of 
within  miles  the  telegraph  wires  could  be  set  to  work.  He 
could  be  met,  stopped,  searched,  and  overhauled.  What  chance 
would  any  of  us  have  then  ? 

'Don't  flatter  yourselves,  my  boy,'  Starlight  said,  when  we'd 
got  the  length  of  thinking  how  it  was  to  be  done,  '  that  there's 
any  little  bit  of  a  chance,  for  a  year  or  two  at  any  rate,  of 
getting  away.  Not  a  kangaroo  rat  could  hop  across  from  one 
scrub  to  another  if  there  was  the  least  suspicion  upon  him 
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without  being  blocked  or  run  into.  Jim,  old  man,  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  but  my  belief  is  we're  quartered  here  for  a  year  or 
two  certain,  and  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  it  the 
better. 

Here  poor  old  Jim  groaned.  'Don't  you  think,'  he  said, 
quite  timid-hke,  '  that  about  shearing-time  a  man  might  take 
his  chance,  leading  an  old  horse  with  a  swag  on,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  get  shearing  in  some  of  the  big  down-the-river 
sheds  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  says  Starlight.  '  You're  such  a  good-locking, 
upstanding  chap  that  you're  safe  to  be  pulled  up  and  made 
answer  for  yourself  before  you'd  get  fifty  miles.  If  you  rode  a 
good  horse  they'd  think  you  were  too  smart -looking  for  a 
regular  shearer,  and  nail  you  at  once.' 

.XT*"^^*>^?  r^^®  *"  °^^  ^^''■^^  "^^^^  ^  ^^S  leg,'  pleaded  Jim. 
Haven  1 1  often  seen  a  cove  walking  and  leading  one  just  to 
carry  his  blankets  and  things  ? ' 

'Then  they'd  know  a  chap  like  you,  full  of  work  and  a  native 
to  boot,  ought  to  have  a  better  turn-out— if  it  wasn't  a  stall.  So 
they  d  have  you  for  that.' 

'  But  there's  Isaac  Lawson  and  Campbelltown.  You've  seen 
them.  Isaac's  an  inch  taller  than  me,  and  the  same  cut  and 
make.  Why  shouldn't  they  shop  them  when  they're  going 
shearing?  They're  square  enough,  and  always  was.  And 
^ampbelltown's  a  good  deal  Hke  Dick,  beard  and  all.' 

'Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  new  meerschaum  that  both  men  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  before  shearing.  Of  course  they'll  let 
them  go  again ;  but,  you  mark  my  words,  they'll  be  stopped, 
as  well  as  dozens  of  others.  That  will  show  how  close  the 
search  will  be. 

'I  don't  care,'  says  Jim,  in  his  old,  obstinate  way,  which  he 
never  put  on  except  very  seldom.  '  I'll  go  in  a  month  or  two- 
police  or  no  police.  I'll  make  for  Melbourne  if  there  was  an 
army  of  soldiers  between  me  and  Jeanie.' 

We  had  to  settle  where  the  gold  was  to  be  hid.  After  a  lot 
ot  talk  we  agreed  to  keep  one  bag  in  a  liole  in  the  side  of  the 
wall  ot  the  cave,  and  bury  the  others  in  the  place  where  we'd 
tound  old  Mr  Devereux's  box.  His  treasure  had  laid  many  a 
year  safe  and  sound  without  anybody  touching  it,  and  we 
thought  ours  might  do  the  same.  Besides,  to  find  it  they  must 
get  into  the  Hollow  first.  So  we  packed  it  out  bag  by  bag,  and 
made  an  ironbark  coffin  for  it,  and  buried  it  away  there,  and 
put  some  couch-grass  turfs  on  it.  We  kn«w  they'd  soon  grow 
up,  and  nobody  could  tell  that  it  hadn't  always  been  covered  un 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  old  garden. 

It  felt  pretty  hard  lines  tn  f  hint  wn  onr.„l/^«'f  Ko  -^-i-  ^ •■■ 

away  from  this  lone  y  place  after  the  life  we'd  led  the  last  year  ; 
but  btarlight  wasnt  often  wrong,  and  we  came  to  the  same 
way  ot  thinking  ourselves  when  we  looked  at  it  all  round, 
steady  and  quiet  like. 
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We'd  been  a  week  or  ten  days  all  by  ourselves,  horse-break- 
ing, fisliing,  and  shooting  a  bit,  thinking  how  strange  it  was 
that  we  sliould  have  more  than  £20,000  in  gold  and  money  and 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  with  it,  wlien  dad,  sudden  like,  said 
he'd  go  out  himself  and  get  some  of  the  newspapers,  and 
perhaps  a  letter  or  two  i'l  any  came. 

Starlight  laughed  at  him  a  bit  for  being  foolhardy,  and  said 
we  should  hear  of  his  being  caught  and  committed  for  trial. 
'Why,  they'll  know  the  dog,'  says  he,  'and  make  him  give  evi- 
dence in  court.  I've  known  that  done  before  now.  Inspector 
Merlin  nailed  a  chajo  through  his  dog.' 

Father  grinned.  'Iknow'd  tliat  case — a  sheep-.stealing  one. 
They  wanted  to  make  out  Brummy  was  the  man  as  owned  the 
dorg— a  remarkable  dorg  he  was,  too,  and  had  been  seen  driving 
the  sheep.' 

'  Well,  what  did  the  dog  do  ?  Identify  the  prisoner,  didn't 
he?' 

'Well,  the  dashed  fool  of  a  coolie  did.  Jumps  up  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  court,  and  whines  and  scratches  at  the 
dock  rails  and  barks,  and  goes  on  tremenjus,  trying  to  get  at 
Brummy.' 

'  How  did  his  master  like  it  ? ' 

*  Oh !  Brummy  ?  He  looked  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 
He'd  have  made  it  hot  for  that  dorg  if  he  could  ha'  got  at  him. 
But  I  suppose  he  forgived  him  when  he  came  out.' 

'Why  should  he?' 

'  Because  the  jury  fetched  him  in  guilty  vithout  leaving  the 
box,  and  the  judge  give  him  seven  years.  You  wouldn't  find 
this  old  varmint  a-doin'  no  such  foolishness  as  that.' 

Here  he  looks  at  Crib,  as  was  lyin'  down  a  good  way  off,  and 
not  letting  on  to  know  anything.  He  saw  father's  old  mare 
brought  up,  though,  and  saddled,  and  knowed  quite  well  wlaat 
that  meant.  He  never  rode  her  unless  he  was  going  out  of  the 
Hollow. 

'  I  believe  that  dog  could  stick  up  a  man  himself  as  well  as 
some  fellows  we  know,'  says  P  tarlight,  '  and  he'd  do  it,  too,  if 
your  father  gave  him  the  word.' 

While  we  were  taking  it  easy,  si  rcept  for  the  loneliness 
of  it  as  safe  as  if  we  had  been  out  ^  the  country  altogether, 
Moran  and  the  other  fellows  hadn't  q  ite  such  a  good  time  o^ 
it.  They  were  hunted  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  police,  who 
were  mad  to  do  something  to  meet  the  chaff  that  was  always 
being  cast  up  to  them  of  having  a  lot  of  bush-rangers  robbing 
and  shooting  all  over  the  country  and  not  being  able  to  take 
them.     There  we^^e  some  out-of-the-way  places  enough  in  the 

lie  cjuiet  and  untrouWed  for  weeks  together,  if  they  wanted. 
Besides,  they  had  lost  their  gold  by  their  own  foolishness  in  not 
having  better  pack-horsos,  and  hadn't  muoh  to  carry  on  with. 
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and  it's  not  a  life  that  can  be  worked  on  the  cheap,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  we  often  found  out.  Money  comes  easy  in  our  line,  but 
it  goes  faster  still,  and  a  man  must  never  be  short  of  a  pound  or 
two  to  chuck  about  if  he  wants  to  keep  his  information  fresh, 
and  to  have  people  working  for  him  night  and  day  with  a 
will. 

So  they  had  some  every-day  sort  of  work  cut  out  to  keep 
themselves  going,  and  it  took  them  all  their  time  to  get  from 
one  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  known  to  some  other 
jlace  where  they  weren't  expected.  Having  out-and-out  good 
lacks,  and  being  all  of  them  chaps  that  had  been  born  in  the 
3ush  and  knew  it  like  a  book,  it  was  wonderful  how  they  man- 
aged to  rob  people  at  one  place  one  day,  and  then  be  at  some 
place  a  hundred  miles  off  the  next.  Ever  so  many  times  they 
came  off,  and  they'd  call  one  another  Starlight  and  Marston, 
and  so  on,  till  the  people  got  regularly  dumbfoundered,  and 
couldn't  tell  which  of  the  gang  it  was  that  seemed  to  be  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  We  used  to 
laugh  ourselves  sometimes,  when  we'd  hear  tell  that  ail  the 
travellers  passing  Big  Hill  on  a  certain  day  were  'stuck  up  by 
Wall's  gang  and  robbed.'  Every  man  Jack  that  came  along  for 
hours  was  made  to  stand  behind  a  clump  of  trees  with  two  of 
the  gang  guarding  them,  so  uc  the  others  couldn't  see  them  as 
they  came  up.  They  all  had  to  deliver  up  what  they'd  got 
about  'em,  and  no  one  was  allowed  iv^  stir  till  sundown,  for  fear 
they  should  send  word  to  the  police.  Then  the  gang  wont  off. 
telling  them  to  stay  where  they  were  for  an  hour  or  else  they'd 
come  back  and  shoot  them. 

This  would  be  on  the  western  road,  perhaps.  Next  day  a 
station  on  the  southern  y  ;d,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off, 
would  be  robbed  by  the  bame  lot.  Money  and  valuables  taken 
away,  and  three  or  four  of  the  best  horses.  Their  own  they'd 
leave  behind  in  such  a  state  that  any  one  could  see  how  far  and 
fast  they'd  been  ridden. 

They  r  %en  got  stood  to,  when  they  were  hard  up  for  a  mount, 
and  it  was  this  way.  The  squatters  weren't  aUke,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  in  their  way  of  dealing  with  them.  Many  of 
them  had  lots  of  fine  riding- horses  in  their  paddocks.  These 
would  be  yarded  some  fine  night,  the  best  taken  and  ridden 
hard,  perhaps  returned  next  morning,  perhaps  in  a  day  or 
two. 

It  was  pretty  well  known  who  had  used  them,  but  nothing 
was  said  ;  the  best  policy,  some  think,  is  to  hold  a  candle  to  the 
devil,  especially  when  the  devil's  camped  close  handy  to  your 
paddock,  and  might  any  time  sack  your  house,  burn  down  your 
woolshed  and  stacks,  or  even  shoot  at  your  worshipful  self  if  he 
didnb  like  the  way  you  treated  him  and  hi.s<  imps. ' 

These  careful  respectable  people  didn't  show  themselves  too 
forward  either  in  giving  help  or  information  to  the  police.  Not 
by  no  means.    They  never  encouraged  them  to  stay  when  they 
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came  about  the  place,  and  weren't  that  over  liberal  in  feeding 
their  horses,  or  giving  them  a  hand  in  any  way,  that  they'd  come 
again  m  a  hurry.  It  they  were  asked  about  the  bush-rangers, 
or  when  they  d  been  last  seen,  they  were  very  careful,  and  said 
as  little  as  possible. 

No  one  wonders  at  people  like  the  Barnes's,  or  little  farmers 
or  the  very  small  sort  of  settlers  people  with  one  flock  of  sheep 
or  a  tew  cows,  doing  this  sort  of  thing ;  they  have  a  lot  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  get  if  they  gain  ill-will.  But  regular  country 
gentlemen,  with  big  properties,  lots  of  money,  and  all  the  rest 
ot  It,  they're  there  to  show  a  good  example  to  the  countryside, 
whether  it  paid  for  the  time  or  whether  it  didn't ;  and  all  us 
sort  of  chaps,  on  the  cross  or  not,  like  tk^m  all  the  better  for  it 

When  I  say  all  of  us,  I  don't  mean  Moran.  A  sulky,  black- 
hearted, revengeful  brute  he  always  was— I  don't  think  he'd  any 
manly  feeling  about  him.  He  was  a  half-bred  gipsy,  they  told 
us  that  knew  where  he  was  reared,  and  Starlight  said  gipsy 
blood  was  a  queer  cross,  for  devilry  and  hardness  it  couldn't  be 
beat ;  he  didn  t  wonder  a  bit  at  Moran's  being  the  scoundrel  he 
was. 

No  doubt  he  ' had  it  in'  for  more  than  one  of  the  people  who 
helped  the  police  to  chevy  Wall  and  his  lot  about.  From  what 
1  knew  of  hira  I  was  sure  he'd  do  some  mischief  one  of  these 
days,  and  make  all  the  country  ten  times  as  hot  against  us  as 
they  were  now.  He  had  no  mercy  about  hiin.  He'd  rather 
shoot  a  man  any  day  than  not;  and  he'd  bum  a  house  down 
]ust  tor  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  the  owner  looked  when  it 
was  lighted. 

Starlight  used  to  say  he  despised  men  that  tried  to  save 
themselves  cowardly-like  more  than  he  could  say,  and  thought 
them  worse  than  the  bush-rangers  themselves.  Some  of  them 
were  big  people,  too. 

But  other  country  gentlemen,  like  Mr.  Falkland,  were  quite 
of  a  different  pattern.  If  they  all  acted  like  him  I  don't  think 
we  should  any  of  us  have  reigned  as  long  as  we  did.  They 
helped  and  encouraged  the  police  in  every  possible  way  They 
sent  them  information  whenever  they  had  received  any  worth 
They  lent  them  horses  freely  when  their  own  were  tired 
out  and  beaten.  More  than  that,  when  bush-rangers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  they  went  out  with  them 
themselves,  lying  out  and  watching  through  the  long  cold  nights 
and  taking  their  chance  of  a  shot  as  well  as  those  that  were  naici 
for  it.  ^ 

Now  there  was  a  Mr.  Whitman  that  had  never  let  go  a 
chance  from  the  start  of  running  their  trail  with  the  police  and 
had  more  than  once  given  them  all  they  knew  to  get  away.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  rtnnnt.rxr.  IiIta  fliomcQliroc   «  fi.,„j.  „i u 

man  and  tracker,  a  hardy,  game  sort  of  a  chap  that  thought 
nothing  of  being  twenty-four  hours  in  the  saddle,  or  sitting 
under  a  fence  watching  for  the  whole  of  a  frosty  night 
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Well,  he  was  pretty  dose  to  Moran  once,  who  had  been  out 
by  himself ;  that  close  he  ran  him  he  made  him  drop  his  riHe 
and  ride  for  his  life.  Moran  never  forgave  him  for  this  and 
one  day  when  they  had  all  been  drinking  pretty  heavy  he 
managed  to  persuade  Wall,  Hulbert,  BurkeraAd  Daly  to  come 
with  him  and  stick  up  Whitman's  house  "  i^ume 

'I  sent  word  to  him  I'd  pay  him  out  one  of  these  fine  days ' 
he  drawled  out,  'and  he'll  find  that  Dan  Moran  can  keep  liiL 

He  picked  a  time  when  he  knew  Whitman  was  away  at  an- 
other station.  I  a  ways  thought  Moran  was  not  so  game  as  he 
gave  himself  out  to  be.  And  I  think  if  ^  ^'d  had  Whitman's 
steadv  eyes  looking  at  him,  and  seeing  a  ,..col  in  hi^ lanXhe 

lilV  ''T  '''°*^  ^.'  '*'^^^'^*  ^'  ^^  generally  did  when  he  was 
practising  at  a  gum  tree. 

Anvhow,  they  laid  it  out  all  right,  as  they  thought  to  take 
the  pface  unawares  They'd  been  drinking  at  afiash'kind  of 
nn  no  great  way  off,  and  when  they  rode  up  to  the  house  it 
seems  tHey  were  all  of  'em  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  fit  for 
any  kind  of  villainy  that  came  uppermost.  As  for  Moran  he 
wa^  a  devil  unchained.  I  know  wLt  he  was.  The  peoX  n 
the  house  that  day  trembled  and  shook  when  they  h?ard  the 
gate  into  the  ya?I  ^^""""^^  horsemen  ride  through  the  back 
coS'ng.^  ^^^^  trembled  a  deal  more  if  they'd  known  what  was 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

When  we  found  that  by  making  darts  and  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  police  in  this  way  we  could  ride  about  the  country 
more  comfortable  like,  we  took  matters  easier.  Once  or  twice 
we  tried  it  on  by  night,  and  had  a  bit  of  a  lark  at  Jonathan's, 
which  was  a  change  after  having  to  keep  dark  so  long.  We'd 
rode  up  there  after  dark  one  night,  and  made  ourselves  pretty 
snug  for  the  evening,  when  Bella  Barnes  asked  us  if  we'd  dropped 
across  Moran  and  his  mob  that  day. 

'  No,'  says  I.  '  Didn't  know  they  were  about  this  part.  Why, 
weren't  they  at  Monckton's  the  day  before  yesterday  ? ' 

'Ah  1  but  they  came  back  last  night,  passed  the  house  to-day 

foing  towards  Mr.  Whitman's,  at  DarjalJook.     I  don't  know,  but 
expect  they're  going  to  play  up  a  bit  there,  because  of  his  fol- 
lowing them  up  that  time  the  police  nearly  got  Moran.' 

'  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  They're  only  going  for  what 
they  can  get ;  perhaps  the  riding-horses  and  any  loose  cash 
that's  knocking  about.' 

'  Billy  the  Boy  was  here  for  a  bit,'  says  Maddie.  '  I  don't  like 
that  young  brat,  he'll  turn  out  bad,  you  take  my  word  for  it ; 
but  he  said  Moran  knew  Mr.  Whitman  was  awaj^  at  the  Castle- 
reagh  station,  and  was  ^oing  to  make  it  a  warning  to  them  all.' 

'Well,  it's  too  bad,'  said  Bella  ;  ' there's  no  one  there  but  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  the  young  ladies.  It's  real  cowardly,  I  call  it,  to 
frighten  a  parcel  of  women.  But  that  Moran's  a  brute  and 
hasn't  the  feelings  of  a  man  about  him.' 

'We  must  ride  over,  boys,'  says  Starlight,  yawning  and 
stretching  himself.  '  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant  evening 
here,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  say  in  this  matter. 
Whitman's  gone  a  trifle  fast,  and  been  hard  on  us ;  but  he's  a 
gentleman,  and  goes  straight  for  what  he  considers  his  duty.  I 
don't  blame  him.  If  these  fellows  are  half  drunk  they'll  burn 
the  place  down  I  shouldn't  wonder,  and  play  hell's  delight.' 

'And  Miss  Falkland's  up  there  too,  staying  with  the  youn 
ladies,'  says    Maddie.     'Why,   Jim,   what's  up    with    you? 
thought  you  wasn't  taking  notice.' 

'  Come  along,  Dick,'  says  Jim,  quite  hoarse-like,  making  one 
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i?rjiwSh'e?e?    B^^  ^''fTh"'  -'-i'^t'- "- of  us  wastin. 

^l^bLk^fc^SL,;7^ 

^?«'S;l:hr'  ^^^'''  I  '^^^'  '^^^^^'^  no  time  to  lose ' 
along  the  road  fuUsDlitfnHThfi     ^""^  ^l  ^^''?  °^  together 

;  Where  track  r'sa/sstrlig&t."  ''  *"  ""^  ^''""^  '^  «"^«"  ^'■ 

seeif  we^-loXdST'S.tT^'^^^^^  '"  'Tu^*^^"^  ^«  «°"Wn't 
track  Moranl  horse  fknow  ,^^^- S«n«  that  wa^.  That  one 
Four  more  t?ack  follow  up'  "" '  *"™  ^^°*  ^^  Hkit  cow. 

StarhgS. ''"' ^^u  'stay' t 'w-?^  fJ'  ^1!^^''^^^  scoundrels,'  says 

waikfp.  uzs^:^,^^^:^::^^ 

befyrrandkt"^SrtL;'tnt'nLr^-"^'^  ^"  ^^^  ^^-^ 
and  two  flower-be^  and  then  nnfSfK°''u'  \^«-over  the  lawn 
others  stood  under  an  old  ^h2^    ^     ^^'^  bow- window.    The 
round.    I  looked  In  «^d  ].    r  ^  ''®'^^'  ^^9^  that  shadowed  all 
was.    There  was  Mor«n  iS^  ^^T-'  "^^  ^^««  turned,  cold  as  it 
of  grog  in  h7s  hand  t«kf/"^.^^'^  '^  ""J"  arm-chair,  with  a  glass 
home.  ^ Burke  and  dSv  wp',/^>^-^"^-^^'^"^'  ^'"^'^^^  q^ite  at 
table,  looking  a  ?on-t!LT    ''"'^^  '^,*,^*'  ^^airs  near  the 
couple  of  bottlL  of  grr/y  on  "^h^rS'^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  had  a 
filling  up.     So  was  Moran     Tht.Vf  ^^^  ^\  ''''^'^«^'  ^^^  ^^re 
good  for  them.    The  eldest  S  wW  ^"'^^  *'  "^"^^  ^^  ^^s 
piano,   playing  away  tun p  5lT  Y^'^'^^'l^^^  «^tting  at  the 
wandering  ab?utlnf;  &•      !"■  ^I"!?'   ^^^^^   her  eyes   were 
then  she'dVush  up'^n  over  hS  facT^^h"^'  ^"1/^^'^  "°^  ^"^ 
asasheet,andlooKifshi^d'ffri'!>^'4l\!'?!.d  ^^T"  -«  -hite 
uaugnter  was  on  iipr  L-nopo  u^  iT 'v"^  otuui.     ine  youngest 

heal  in  her  lap  EverrnowLrl'/h?  f '  ^f^f  ^^^«'  ^^^^  her 
from  her,  but  stiflSS  a.^fT  .  •  'i  I  '''',"^^  hear  a  sob  come 
as  she  could  '  ^  '^  '^e  tried  to  choke  it  back  as  much 
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Burke  and  Daly  had  their  pistols  on  the  table,  among  the 
bottles— thougli  what  they  wanted  'em  there  for  I  couldi?t  see 
—and  Moran  had  stuck  his  on  the  back  of  the  piano.  That 
showed  me  he  was  close  up  drunk,  for  he  was  a  man  as  never 
hardly  let  go  of  his  revolver. 

Mrs.  Whitman  was  sitting  crouched  up  in  a  chair  behind  her 
daughter,  with  a  stony  face,  looking  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
was  come.  I  hardly  knew  her  again.  She  was  a  very  kind 
woman,  too  ;  many  a  glass  of  grog  she'd  given  me  at  shearing 
time,  and  medicine  too,  once  I  was  sick  there  with  influenza 

Jiut  Miss  Falkland;  I  couldn't  keep  mv  eyes  off  her  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  against  the  wall,  quite  upright,  with  her 
hands  before  her,  and  her  eyes  looking  half  proudly,  half  miser- 
able, round  the  room.  You  couldn't  hardly  tell  she  was 
frightened  except  by  a  kind  of  twitching  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

Presently  Moran,  who  was  more  than  half  boozed  as  it  was 
and  kept  on  drinking,  calls  out  to  Miss  Whitman  to  sing  a  song' 

Come,  Miss  Polly,'  says  he,  'you  can  sing  away  fast  enough 
^r  your  dashed  old  father  and  some  o^  them  swells  from 
Bathurst.  By  George,  you  must  tune  your  pipe  a  bit  this 
time  for  Dan  Moran.*^ 

The  poor  girl  said  she  couldn't  sing  just  then,  but  she'd  plav 
as  much  as  he  liked. 

'  Yer'd  better  sing  now,'  he  drawls  out, '  unless  ye  want  me  to 
come  and  make  you.  I  know  you  girls  wants  coaxing  some- 
times. ° 

Poor  Miss  Mary  breaks  out  at  once  into  some  kind  of  a  song 
—the  pitifullest  music  ever  you  listened  to.  Only  I  wanted  to 
wait  a  bit,  so  as  to  come  in  right  once  for  all,  I'd  have  gone  at 
him,  hammer  and  tongs,  that  very  minute. 

All  this  time  Burke  and  Daly  were  goin'  in  steady  at  the 
brandy,  finished  one  bottle  and  tackled  another.  They  began 
to  get  noisy  and  talked  a  lot,  and  sung  a  kind  of  a  chorus  to 
Miss  Mary^s  song. 

After  the  song  was  over,  Moran  swore  he'd  have  another  one 
Shed  never  sing  for  him  any  more,  he  said,  unless  she  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  went  back  to  the  Weddin  Mountains  with 
them. 

'It  ain't  a  bad  name  for  a  mountain,  is  it  miss?'  says  he 
grinning.  Then,  fixing  his  black  snake's  eyes  on  her.  he  poured 
out  about  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  drank  it  of!'. 

'By  gum  !'  he  says,  'I  must  have  a  dance  ;  blest  if  I  don't ! 
First  chop  music— good  room  this— three  gals  and  the  missus- 
course  we  must.  I'm  regular  shook  on  the  polka.  You  play  us 
a  good  'un,  Polly,  or  whatever  yer  name  is.  Dan  MoiWs  goin' 
to  enjoy  himself  this  night  if  he  never  sees  another.  Come  on, 
BariiO.  Patsoy,  stand  up,  yer  blamed  fool.  Here  goes  for  my 
partner.' 

'  Come,  Moran,'  says  Burke, '  none  of  your  larks ;  we're  very 
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think  yer  know  wLr  vKd|  ^ff?'    ^"^     '^'"  ^°"'"-    '  »>« 

fri^h^n'^heplrg^'rliftlfshe'l;';  ?""  fr  '»'"'  ^«"««J  to 
»na  then,  which  made  him  b™  £?'''"  »'<',-^ty'»P»lk»  there 

you're  so  dr^he/prouni  S/'!'    ''iZ^^^^T'  ^'^^^  «^"  yer ; 
Vou  can  go  home  by V.  by  Tnd  iKn^    f  fu^^'^t  *^°^«  «<^  ^" 
twirx-round  with  Da  J  Momn  and     oTn    l  ^^^^^^hat  you  had  a 

o^rneP'^iA^^^^^^  -d  -ge  mi.ed  up  that 

like,  I  never  saw.  She  made  no  sound  hnM^^'J  ^^^  *«««ther- 
and  paler;  she  turned  whi>P  fUf^f  r  '  .  ^^^'^  ^^^e  grew  paler 
in  spite  of  her.  She  stru^c-£l  fi^  ^'P''  ^«  t'-«"ibled  and  worked 
minute  to  clear  herself  froThf^  u-f  ?^"d  wild  for  nigh  a  soHd 
about  like  I've  seen  a  3  an^mlfc^"  J^«r  beautiful  eyes  movS 
when  she  felt  her  strength  wSsn'?  LT^^^*  ?  ^  ^■'"^P-  Then, 
gave  one  piercing,  terrible  sc^am  Li  ^''''''^^  ^^'"'''^^  ^^s,  she 
''VS?red'  |,V\!>  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  unnatural-like  in 

4re  I  maTe  two  s^ptjirl^"^^^'  ^^^  ^^^P^^  in;  but 
pistol.  °  ^'^P'  ''^"^  sprang  past  me,  and  raised  his 

Mils^FaJklt^^^V^^^^^^^^  ^-ndj     Leave  go 

Moran,  before  you  can  Ufly^ur  ham  t     R  ^^"/  ^"^^  °«''  ^^^ 
her  you  cowarcfly  dog  t '        ^         ^'^^  '     ^^^  *iare  you  touch 

he  tn  go^'\t  tTltirs^;^"  "V^  l"^^-  *^^t 

general  way.     Besides,  he'd  left  I Sfl'  ^^^  ''''''^,''^  ^^  ^^s  in  a 

by  he  arm-chair,  where  his  iroVwir^R^^^    °°  the  piano  close 
better  off.     Thev  fnur^A  Qf    r  f .  ^^S   ^"^^e  and  Daly  were  nn 

with  their  piXrthat'th#d  hSve^r^f  fT™^'" 
they  cou  d  so  much  as  reach  fo?  Uidr  t„„^f "  ''""  <'°™  before 

be]t,lito  him  clean  o&feS^i"lA'S,''/*<'  """fj  and  wW 
him  flffOT,  +^u^  ".'^'^*'^  as  II  lied  been  a  phi Irl  o«Ju_;__ 

thoug-gt  hist^™:;x«irf  iTl  t''.H%*^^ 

Moran's  head  sound  «o^?nfr!u  2  °*shed  if  I  didn't.  I  heard 
thud  .  and  Z  thrfllX  drons'litT7"i^  "^*^  ^  dull  sort  ^f 
a  kxck.    By  George  1  we  all  SughtVe  hS'kiS^-"^^^^  "^« 
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'  Stash  that,  now,'  says  Burke ;  '  don't  touch  him  again,  Jim 
Marston  He's  ^ot  as  much  as  '11  do  him  for  a  bit;  and  I 
don't  say  it  don  t  serve  him  right.  I  don't  hold  with  being 
rough  to  women.  It  ain't  manly,  and  we've  got  wives  and  kids 
of  our  own.' 

'Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  stop  it?'  says  Starlight. 
'You  deserve  the  .same  sauce,  you  and  Daly,  for  sitting  there 
like  a  couple  of  children,  and  letting  that  ruilian  torment  these 
helpless  ladies.  If  you  fellows  go  on  .sticking  up  on  your  own 
account,  and  I  hear  a  whisper  of  your  behaving  yourselves  like 
brutes,  I'll  turn  policoman  myself  for  the  pleasure  of  ru-  ^ing 
vou  in.  Now,  mmd  that,  you  and  Daly  too.  Where's  Wall  and 
ilulbert?' 

'  They  went  to  yard  the  horses, 

'That's  fair  game,  and  all  in  the  day's  work.  I  don't  care 
what  you  take  oc  whom  you  shoot  for  that  matter,  as  long  as 
it's  all  in  fair  fight ;  but  I'll  have  none  of  this  sort  of  work  if 
I'm  to  be  captain,  and  you're  all  sworn  to  obev  me,  mind  that. 
I'll  have  to  shoot  a  man  vet,  I  see,  as  I've  done  before  now, 
before  I  can  get  attended  to.  That  brute's  coming  to.  Lift 
him  up,  and  clear  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  you  can.  I'll  wait 
behind.' 

They  blundered  out,  taking  Moran  with  them,  who  seemed 
quite  stupid  like,  and  staggered  as  he  walked.  He  wasn't  him- 
self for  a  week  after,  and  longer  too,  and  threatened  a  bit,  but 
he  soon  saw  he'd  no  show,  as  all  the  fellows,  even  to  his  own 
mates,  told  him  he  deserved  all  he  got. 

Old  Jim  stood  up  by  the  fireplace  after  that,  never  stirring 
nor  speaking,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Falkland,  who  had  got 
back  her  colour,  and  though  she  panted  a  bit  and  looked  raised 
like,  she  wasn't  much  difierent  from  what  we'd  seen  her  before 
at  the  old  place.  The  two  Misses  Whitman,  poor  girls,  were 
standing  up  with  their  arms  round  one  another's  necks,  and 
the  tears  running  down  their  faces  like  rain.  Mrs.  Whitman 
was  lying  back  in  her  chair  with  her  hands  over  her  face  cryin' 
to  herself  quiet  and  easy,  and  wringing  her  hands. 

Then  Starlight  moved  forward  and  bowed  to  the  ladies  as  if 
he  was  just  coming  into  a  ballroom,  like  I  saw  him  once  at  a 
swell  bail  they  gave  for  the  hospital  at  Turon. 

'  Permit  me  to  apologise,  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  to  you,  my  dear 
young  ladies,  for  the  rudeness  of  one  of  my  men,  whom  I  un- 
nappily  was  not  able  to  restrain.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Whitman,  and  I  hope  you  will  express  my  regret 
that  I  was  not  in  time  to  save  you  from  the  great  annoyance  to 
which  you  have  been  subjected.' 

'  Oh  !  I  shall  be  grateful  all  my  life  to  you,  and  so,  I'm  sure, 
will  Mr.  Whitman,  when  he  returns  ;  and  oh  !  Sir  Ferdinand,  if 
you  and  these  two  good  young  men,  who,  I  suppose,  are  police- 
men in  plain  clothes,  had  not  come  in,  goodness  only  knows 
what  would  have  become  of  us ' 
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I  am  afraid  you  uro  labouring  under  some  mistake,  my  dear 
rradam.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  bo  Sir  Ferdinand  Morringer 
■^r  any  other  baronet  at  present ;  but  I  assure  you  I  feel  tiie 
comniment  intensely.  I  am  sure  my  good  friends  here,  James 
and  Richard  Marston,  do  equally.' 

Here  the  Misses  Whitman,  in  spite  of  all  their  torror  and 
anxiety,  were  so  tickled  by  the  idea  of  their  mother  mistaking 
Starlight  and  the  A  arstous  for  Sir  Ferdinand  and  his  trooper? 
that  they  began  to  laugh,  not  but  what  they  were  sober  enoueh 
m  another  minute.  " 

Miss  Falkland  got  un  then  and  walked  forward,  looking  just 
the  way  her  father  used  to  do.    She  spoke  to  Starlight  first 

rnnfi!r«5f"''ri  f -p"  ^^"^  H'''1\  ^"*  ^  have  often  heard  of  you, 
Captain  Starlight,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  address  you  by  that 
title.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  by  your  conduct  to-night  you 
have  won  our  deepest  gratitude-more  than  that,  our  respect 
Z  Tff  H-  .  W^'^<^«Yfr  may  be  you.  future  career,  whatever 
Irt  fwi  1  y'*"':„'^il  Y^  T^  end  in,  always  believe  there 
are  those  who  will  think  of  you,  pray  for  you,  rejoice  in 
your  escapes,  and  sorrow  sincerely  for  your  doom.  I  can 
answer  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  for  my  cousins  also ' 

Here  the  Misses  Whitman  said— 

JYes,  indeed,  we  will— to  our  life's  end.' 

.Then  she  turned  to  Jim,  who  still  stood  there  looking  at  her 

lIlS  ^^  ^'"^  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^""^  ^^*  ^''^^  '°  ^"^^  '""^^^ 

i,aI!f°"'/r°fA^*'T''  ^^"^  ^'^'?^  ^^^  «h«  *ook  hold  of  his  brown 
hand  and  held  it  in  her  own,  'I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell 
to  hear  all  I  have  done  about  you  and  Dick  too.  This  is  the 
second  time  you  ha,ve  saved  me,  and  I  am  not  the  girl  to  forget 
It,  it  I  could  only  show  my  gratitude.  Is  there  any  way  ? ' 
Iheres  Jeanie,'  just  them  two  words  he  said 

1  •  a^a'^^^^I  9^  y^^J  ^^'^^"'^  ^hout  her,'  looking  at  him  so 
kind  and  gent  e-like.  'I  saw  it  all  in  the  papers.  She™  in 
Melbourne,  isn't  she  1    What  is  her  address  ? ' 

Esplanade  Hotel,  St.  Kilda,'  says  Jim,  taking  a  small  bit  of 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket. 

'Very  well,  Jim,  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  near  it.  She  will 
bnd  her  out,  and  do  all  for  her  that  can  be  done.    But  why 

WnVl^^'TTV  [^?.V'*  *^^°^  y°"  contrive  to  get  away  somehow 
trom  this  hateful  life,  and  not  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  the 
heads  of  all  who  love  you  ?    Say  you  will  try  for  their  sake-for 

'It's  too  late.  Miss  Falkland,'  I  said.  'We're  all  thankful  to 
you  tor  the  way  you  ve  spoken.  Jim  and  I  would  be  proud  to 
shed  our  blood  for  you  any  time,  or  Mr.  Falkland  either.     We'll 

...a.  A..  can,Dat  wciihavu  co  ngnt  it  out  to  the  end  now, 

r?.n^  ^^1..°"AT•''^^''?^°^*^®,^""^<^  ^o'^^^g   before  the  rope 
Good-night,  Miss  Falkland^  and  good  luck  t  o  70U  always.' 

bhe  shook  hands  heartily  with  me  and  Jim,  but  when  she 
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came  to  Starlight  he  raised  her  hand  quite  respectful  like  and 
just  touched  it  with  his  lips.  Then  he  bowed  low  to  them  all 
and  walked  slowly  out. 

When  we  got  to  the  public-house,  which  wasn't  far  off,  we 
found  that  Moran  and  the  other  two  had  stayed  there  a  bit  till 
Wall  and  Hulbert  came ;  then  they  had  a  drink  all  round  and 
rode  away.  The  publican  said  Moran  was  in  an  awful  temper, 
and  he  was  afraid  he'd  have  shot  somebody  before  the  others  got 
him  started  and  clear  of  the  place. 

'  It's  a  mercy  you  went  over,  Captain,'  says  he  ;  *  there'd  have 
been  the  devil  to  pay  else.  He  swore  he'd  burn  the  place  down 
before  he  went  from  here.' 

'He'll  get  caught  one  of  these  fine  days,'  says  Starlight. 
'  There's  more  risk  at  one  station  than  half-a-dozen  road  scrim- 
mages, and  that  he'll  find,  clever  as  he  thinks  himself.' 

'Where's  Mr.  Whitman,  Jack?'  says  I  to  the  landlord  (he 
wasn't  a  bad  sort,  old  Jack  Jones).  '  What  made  him  leave  his 
place  to  the  mercv  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  V 

'  Well,  it  was  this  way.  He  heard  that  all  the  shepherds  at 
the  lower  station  had  cut  it  to  the  diggings,  ye  see;  so  he 
thought  he'd  make  a  dart  up  to  the  Castlereagh  and  rig'late  the 
place  a  bit.    He'll  be  back  afore  morning.' 

'  How  d'ye  know  that  ? ' 

'  Well,  he's  ridin'  that  famous  roan  pony  o'  his,  and  he  always 
comes  back  from  the  station  in  one  day,  though  he  takes  two  to 
go  ;  eighty-five  miles  every  yard  of  it.  It's  a  big  day,  but  that 
pony's  a  rum  un,  and  can  jump  his  own  height  easy.  He'll  be 
welcome  home  to-night.' 

'I  daresay  he  will,  and  no  wonder.  The  missus  must  ha' 
been  awful  f lightened,  and  the  young  ladies  too.  Good-night, 
Jack ' ;  and  we  rattled  off. 

It  wasn't  so  very  late  after  all  when  we  got  back  to  Jona- 
than's ;  so,  as  the  horses  wanted  a  bit  of  a  rest  and  a  feed,  we 
roused  up  the  girls  and  had  supper.  A  very  joUy  one  it  was, 
my  word. 

They  were  full  of  curiosity,  you  bet,  to  know  how  we  got  on 
when  they  heard  Moran  was  there  and  the  others.  So  bit  by 
bit  they  picked  it  out  of  us.  When  they  heard  it  all,  Maddie 
got  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  Jim's  neck. 

'  I  may  kiss  you  now  you're  married,'  she  says,  '  and  I  know 
there's  only  one  woman  in  the  world  for  you  ;  but  you  deserve 
one  from  every  woman  in  the  country  for  smashing  that  wretch 
Moran.  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  break  his  neck.  Never  mind,  old 
;^Miss  Falkland  won't  forget  you  for  that,  you  ^^ike  my 
.    I'm  proud  of  you,  that  I  am.' 


man 
word 


Jim  just  sat  there  and  let  her  talk  to  him.     He  smiled  in  a 

RRriOIlR  K"ind   nf  wn.v-  whon   alio  ran   nirat^  fo  Viirr.  fi..c:.<-  .    Un4-    ^^n4-»n J 

or  a  good-looking  girl,  it  might  have  been  his  grandmother  for 
all  he  seemed  to  care. 

'You're  a  regular  old  image,  Jim,'  says  she.     'I  hope  none  of 
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my  other  friends  '11  §et  married  if  it  knocks  all  the  go  out  of 
them  same  as  it  has  from  you.  However,  you  can  staSd  up  for 
a  friend,  can't  you?  You  wouldn't  see  me  trod  upon  ;  d'ye 
think  you  would  now?  I'd  stand  up  for  you,  I  know,  il  you 
was  bested  anywhere.'  "w,  n  you 

'^^  *  ""-^'f  Maddie,'  says  Starlight, '  James  is  in  that  particular 

whnuf^Tr  T  '"''  7-'^"t^  '"''^  ^"^y  ^^63  one  woman  in  the 
whole  world  I  envy  him,  I  assure  you.  When  your  day  comes 
you  will  understand  much  of  what  puzzles  you  at  present ' 

i  suppose  so,  said  Maddie,  going  back  to  her  seat  with  a 
wondering  queer  kind  of  look.     '  But  it  must  be  dreadful  duH 

My  one"  ^rJ'^^'  ^^'  "^^^'^  ^^  °^«  P^^^'  ^^^^P^'  -" 

'I  have  heard  it  asserted,'  he  says,  'that  a  r^ight  flavour  of 

Slt^'on^f^P  °fr^^?^f  ly,a.s«ail3  the  honeymoon.     Variety  is  the 

wim  f  Ir  }'^^'''  -^^  ^^''^^-  ^•^"1®  o^  t^hese  fine  days,  Maddie, 
well  both  get  married  and  compare  notes.'  ' 

You  11  have  to  look  out,  then,'  says  Bella.     'All  the  girls 

Jnnnt  S*"^  t^^  ^^n  "'^  '"^PP"^  "P  ^"^''k.  There's  such  a  bt  of 
young  bankers,  Government  officers,  and  swells  of  all  sorts 
about  the  diggings  now,  not  to  reckon  the  golden-hole  men 
that  we  girls  have  double  the  pull  we  had  before  the  ^old' 
SV  ?'^.'^'''  T^  °l^  schoolmate,  Clara  Mason,  was  maFried 
ktw'ntni  ^siJ'ieek.  '"'  ^'""^  ^'^P'  '^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^'^  ^^^ 

anSi'^siy'sXri^^^^^^^     "'  ^°"'  "^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^« 

'  Will  you,  though  ? '  she  said.     '  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  ?    Unless 

Sir^  Ferdinand  was  there.    He's  a  great  friend  of  mine,  you 

'I'll  come  if  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself  was  present  (he 
icasionally  does  attend  a  wedding,  I've  heard)  and  i    "        ^ 
present,  too.  Bella  :  mind,  it's  a  Uar-cr^i^  > 


bring  you 


occasic 

a  present,  too,  Bella  •  mind,  it's  a  bargain 

rr,oZ      1^  ul  in  1    °°  V  ^^y^  ^^'^'     'I  'wonder  how  you'U 
^fhT  i^'  a""^  ^V^^y^  *>**  *°  y°"-    I*  ^^g'^tn't  be  so  W 

f  feveM^^ftur  '"  "^  ^''  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^^-     J™'«  -^-P 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Morani*  mob^«rin^;  ""^  course  made  bad  blood  betwixt  us  and 

Sght  fand  as  for  J^hJ3'meThn°Y°"^'^^"^  ''^^y^^'  Star^ 
weS  td^'lekTi'^^'^^^^.^-l  ^^^^^^  '-^^^^  the  old  mother  for 

many  coves  as  fancied  themselves  a  hit  h«^  au  ot  us,  a  good 

roc^  or  ruDbed  out,  and  no  more  about  it. 

H,«r^"'     7 .-ro-,  co\e3  uaiiL  stand  and  are  mostlv  snrA  fn 

turn  nasty  on  is  the  notion  of  fellows  goin/iS;o  tL  man 
hunting  trade,  with  us  for  game,  either  f5?  tlfe  fun  of  it  or  for' 
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as  tr>e  up  the  line  as  a  Sm.  J  ',  ^""^  ^^  '^^"^^i  ^^^  them 
wbe-  .oyVe  no  call  to  ^inTonf  /'v,"?^''^^  ""^^^^  O''  ^"^  out  of, 
it's  .  ■■  aUoo?ate  '  ^  ^''^  "^^^'^  ^^«*^k«'  sometimes  when 

been  gloTwi^dt^atVon^:^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^em  had 

us  up  and  get  us  one  wav  or  /}.«  ;^i  "^  ^"^^^  '"  "P  *«  ^^llow 

got  our  lot  and  anv  one  of  th«    f  k'^^''  *^^  ^^^^^^'  ^5000,  if  they 

measuring  and  taSinSt  .K  ^  ^'  u'"^  ^'^'"'^  ^^out,  and  go 

Well,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it  in^t  ««  f„fi 
down  towards  the  place  he  rnP^frA?^  father  was  getting 

and  tumbl^  wfth  ^m  L^whlc^hV  I'Jad  o^^^^^^^  ^^^''  ^'Vl""^^ 
was  ready  for  anythink-anyting  tf  wrb^/ThaTis"'  ^"'' 
whtt  not' he  o&tlTa  V'""  ^^°"^  cattle  andLSses  and 
what  he  told  them  *^j^^,  ^  ,^^»-P«"«d  .note  each  if  they'd  do 

him;  he  said  it  Se  inlLdr^'f Xn^^°^?J  .^^°^ '  "^^^ 
they  wouldn't  ^et  it  •  «ni  ?f  fi    ",t^i«  Po'ice.didn't  take  him, 

wou^d  maSr  rchVdft  i'ig  Fgo' wittthe'^Tst^'ft  c^''^^^ 

&rbX'rSt%to\:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

had  SreSletli^andtt^^^  ^^^  -^-^  ^-  ^-t 

to  the  old  house,  poSng  about  t^^^^^^^^  """'^  "TP"^  "^.°^« 

and  fnghtening'plr  A^leen  and  Lt^e^^^^  ^^"^'  ^"^  --''y-g 

b-Hll^.  '       u^®'°^  ?''t  *^^'  particular  day  they'd  been  into  thp 
.„  ^f:..?"!^  ""'.%'  <•<>  ,tat  beginto  talk  about  what  ^hM. 

^^sp^:^z  lt;  L'r  it's  rtolf life 

look  very  grand  ;  and  at  last  he  began  to  be  saucv  telh-nl  hi/ 
as  no  ^arston  girl  ought  to  thini  so  Tnudfof  ^leSifcon 
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sideriu'  who  and  what  she  was.  Well,  the  end  of  it  was  father 
heard  a  scream,  and  he  looked  out  from  where  he  vvTtfhrdde; 
and  saw  Aileen  running  down  the  garden  and  the  fellow  after 
it  HiHn'f®  i?fT'  ""l'  ^-^  ^""^^  ^'l  revolver  slapbang  at  the  chap  : 
ir^Jf  ^^  ^'™J  ^""^  '^  "^^""^  ^^^^  close  that  he  stopped  dea^ 
and  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was 

ihl  ?f?«5T'*°'''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^«^^'  boy«  ' '  «*ys  he,  as  two  of 
the  other  chaps  came  runnmg  down  at  the  shot.  'We've  got 
the  ould  sarpuit  out  of  his  hole  at  last.'  With  that  they  all 
hres  at  father  as  quick  as  they  could  draw  ;  and  Aileen  gives 

wf/.T"  ^""^  t^'^^/'^T'^'M  along  the  track  up  the  hill  that 
leads  to  George  Storeheld's  place. 

««  hf  ^''itT '  """^  "*(  *^^  ^^"^^«  ^^^  hi*  him,  but  not  so  bad 
as  he  couldnt  run,  so  he  ups  again  and  starts  running  along 

fftJh^^'  ""'t  *^^  ^^°\^  ^^"'^  °*"  *hem  shouting  and  swearin^ 
after  him,  making  sure  they  got  him  to  rights  this  time. 

'ar,Jl°JK        m  f  1"^?'  boys,' the  big  fellow  in  the  lead  says; 
and  maybe  we  11  take  tay  with  the  rest  of  'em  now ' 
Ihey  didnt  know  the  man  they  were  after,  or  they'd  have 
ju^st^as  soon  have  gone  to  'take  tea,'  as  they  called  iC  with  a 

hnl^t^AJ""^^  1^  T®  ""^  ^'?  ^J*?  P^^cher  dodges  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  lapwing  m  his  cwn  country? that  he  used  to 
tell  us  about  when  we  were  boys  (our  wild  duck  '11  do  just  the 
same),  and  made  himself  put  a  deal  worse  than  he  was.  Father 
could  run  a  bit,  too;  he'd  been  fast  for  a  mile  when  he  was 
y.oung,  and  though  he  was  old  now  he  never  carried  no  flesh  to 
signify,  and  was  as  hard  as  nails.  So  what  with  knowing  the 
Sfff  1  L*!''*  *^^y  ^'T^  flat-country  men,  he  kept  just  out  of 
pistol-shot,  and  yet  showed  enough  to  keep  'em  filled  up  with 
the  notion  that  they'd  run  him  down  after  a  bit 

r«,-ii:f  ^  ^""^^1?  ^^°u  ®7®/u^  """"^  *^^  *hen,  thinking  a  chance  one 
might  wmg  hma,  but  this  only  let  Moran  and  Baly  see  that 
some  one  was  aftor  dad,  and  that  the  hunt  was  coming  their 
way. 

^Ji^7  h^l^  ^^^^^  '^¥''^  ,*hey  had  been  told  to  stop,  and 
looked  out  for  the  men  they'd  been  warned  of  by  father  As  he 
got  near  this  place  he  kept  lettin'  'em  git  a  bit  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him,  so  as  they  d  follow  him  up  just  where  he  wanted. 
t^T"!  ?^°^  °^?.®  ri'^''/®  "^^  hitting  him,  but  he  didn't  care 
about  that,  now  his  blood  was  up-not  he.  All  he  wanted  was 
to  get  them.  Dad  was  the  coolest  old  cove,  when  shooting  was 
going  on  ever  I  see.  You'd  think  he  minded  bullets  no  more 
cnan  bottle-corks. 

Well,  he  goes  stumbling  and  dragging  himself  like  up  the 
gully,  and  they,  cocksure  of  getting  him,  closing  up  and  shooting 
quicker  and  quicker,  when  just  as  he  iumm  down  r,bA  Blar^t 
Uuily  steps  a  bullet  did  hit  him  in  the  shoulder  under  the  right 
arm,  and  staggers  him  in  good  earnest.  He'd  just  time  to  cut 
down  the  bank  and  turn  to  the  left  along  the  creek  channel 
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throwing  himself  down  on  hia  face  among  the  bushes,  when  the 
whole  four  of  'em  jumps  down  the  bank  after  him. 

'Stand  ! '  says  Moran,  and  they  looked  up  and  saw  him  and 
Daly  covering  them  with  their  revolvers.  Before  they'd  time  to 
draw,  two  of  em  rolls  over  as  dead  as  door-nails. 

The  other  two  were  dumbfourdered  and  knocked  all  of  a  heap 
by  suddenly  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  very  men 
they'd  been  hunting  after  for  weeks  and  weeks.  They  held  up 
their  pistols,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  have  much  notion  of  using 
them—particularly  when  they  found  father  had  rounded  on  'em 
too,  and  was  standing  a  bit  away  on  the  side  looking  very  ugly 
and  with  his  revolver  held  straight  at  'em. 

'Give  in !     Put  down  your  irons,'  says  Moran,  ' or  by 

we  11  drop  ye  where  ye  stand.' 

'Come  on,'  says  one,  and  I  think  he  intended  to  make  a 
fight  for  it. 

He'd  'a  been  better  ofi"  if  he  had.  It  couldn't  have  been 
worse  for  him ;  but  the  other  one  didn't  see  a  chance,  and  so 
he  says — 

'  Give  in,  what's  the  good  ?    There's  three  to  two.' 

'AH  right,'  says  the  other  chap,  the  big  one;  and  they  put 
down  their  pistols. 

It  was  curious  now  as  these  two  were  both  men  that  father 
and  Moran  had  a  down  on.  They'd  better  have  fought  it  out 
as  long  as  they  could  stand  up.  There's  no  good  got  by  givin' 
in  that  I  ever  seen.  Men  as  does  so  always  drop  in  for  it  worse 
in  the  end. 

First  thing,  then,  they  tied  'em  with  their  hands  behind  'em, 
and  let  'em  stand  up  near  their  mates  that  were  down— dead 
enough,  both  of  them,  one  shot  through  the  heart  and  one 
through  the  head. 

Then  Moran  sits  down  and  has  a  smoke,  and  looks  over 
at  'em. 

'You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Hagan  ?'  says  he,  in  his  drawl- 
ing way. 

I  No,'  says  the  poor  chap,  '  I  don't  think  I  do.' 

'  But  I  remember  you  devilish  well,'  says  Moran ;  '  and  so 
you'll  find  afore  we  leave  this.'  Then  he  took  another  smoke. 
Weren't  you  warder  in  Berrima  Gaol,'  says  he,  'about  seven 
year  ago  ?  Ah  !  now  we're  coming  to  it.  You  don't  remember 
getting  Daniel  Moran— a  prisoner  serving  a  long  sentence  there 
—seven  days'  solitary  on  bread  and  water  for  what  you  called 
disobedience  of  orders  and  insolence  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  do  remember  now.  I'd  forgotten  your  face.  I 
was  only  doing  my  duty,  and  I  hope  you  won't  bear  any 
malice.' 

'It   was    a.    littlft    t.llinof    t.n    irnii      maTrV^o'   ooTTo     Mor"r>  •    •  V>.i4-    if 

you  d  had  to  do  seven  long  days  and  long  cold  nights  in  that 
devil's  den,  you'd  'a  thought  more  about  it.  But  you  will  now. 
My  turn's  come.' 
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'  I  didn't  do  it  to  you  more  than  to  the  rest.  I  had  to  keep 
order  in  the  gaol,  and  devilish  hard  work  it  was.' 

'You're  a  liar 'says  Moran,  striking  him  across  the  face  with 
us  cJenched  hand.  '  Yon  had  a  down  on  me  because  I  wouldn't 
knuckle  down  to  you  like  some  of  tliem,  and  so  you  dropped 
It  on  to  me  every  turn  you  could  get.  I  was  a  youngster  then, 
and  might  have  grown  into  a  man  if  I'd  been  let.  But  fellows 
like  you  are  enough  to  turn  any  man  into  a  devil  if  they've 
got  him  in  tlieir  power.' 

'  Well,  I'm  in  your  power  now,'  says  he.    '  Let's  see  how  you'll 

.  J  don't  like  ye  any  the  worse  for  being  cheeky,'  says  Moran. 
and  standing  up  to  me,  but  it's  too  late.  The  last  punishment 
1  got,  when  I  was  kept  in  irons  night  and  day  for  a  month 
because  Id  tried  to  get  out,  I  swore  I'd  have  your  life  if  ever 
1  came  across  ye. 

'You'll  never  shoot  me  in  cold  blood,'  says  the  poor  devil 
beginning  to  look  blue  about  the  lips.  ' 

'I  don't  know  what  old  Ben's  going  to  do  with  the  man  he 
found  chevying  his  daughter,'  says  Moran,  looking  at  him 
with  his  deadly  black-snake  eyes,  '  but  I'm  a-goin'  to  shoot  you 
mistX  '^^  smoked  out  this  pipe,  so  don't  you  make  any 

'I  don't  mind  a  shot  or  two,'  says  Daly,  'but  I'm  dashed  if  I 
can  stand  by  and  see  men  killed  in  cold  blood.  You  coves  have 
your  own  reasons,  I  suppose,  but  I  shall  hook  it  over  to  the 
lish  Kiver.  You  know  where  to  find  me.'  And  he  walked 
away  to  where  the  horses  were  and  rode  ofi! 

We  got  fresh  horses  and  rode  over' quick  to  E«cky  Flat 
We  took  Warrigal  with  us,  and  followed  our  old  track  across 
JNulla  Mountain  till  we  got  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
rfu®-  .Warrigal  picked  up  the  old  mare's  tracks,  so  we  knew 
tather  had  made  over  that  way,  and  there  was  no  call  for  us 
to  lose  time  running  his  trail  any  longer.  Better  go  straight 
on  to  the  house  and  find  out  what  had  happened  there  We 
sent  Warrigal  on  ahead,  and  waited  with  our  horses  in  our 
hands  till  he  come  back  to  us. 

In  abou-  an  hour  he  comes  tearing  back,  with  his  eyes 
staring  out  ot  his  head.  ^ 

'I  bin  see  old  missis,'  he  says.  'She  yabber  that  one  make- 
belieA'e  constable  bm  there.  Gammon-like  it  surveyor,  and 
bimeby  old  man  Ben  gon'  alonga  hut,  and  that  one  pleece- 
m^n  fire  at  him  and  all  about,  and  him  break  back  alonga 

'  Any  of  'em  come  back  1 '  says  Jim. 

'Bale  !  me  see  um  tent-dog  tied  up.  OakA  alono-a  fi.-^r^io^o 
ail  burn  to  pieces.  No  come  home  last  night.  I  b'lieve  shot 
em  old  man  longa  gully.' 

'Come  along,  boys,'  says  Starlight,  jumping  into  his  saddle. 
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must  run  the  tracks 
Four  to  one's  big 


'  The  old  man  might  have  been  hit.  We 
and  see  what's  come  of  the  governor, 
odds.' 

We  skirted  the  hut  and  kept  out  wide  till  Warrigal  cut  the 
tracks,  which  he  did  easy  enough.    We  couldn't  see  a  blessed 
thing.     Warrigal  rode  along  with  his  head  down,  reading  every 
tuft  of  grass,  every  little  stone  turned  up,  every  foot  of  sand 
like  a  book.  ' 

'Your  old  fader  run  likit  Black  Gully.  Two  fellow  track 
here— bullet  longa  this  one  tree.'  Here  he  pointed  to  a  scratch 
on  the  side  of  a  box  tree,  in  which  the  rough  bark  had  been 
shivered.  *Bimeby  two  fellow  more  come  ;  'nother  one  bullet  • 
nother  one  here,  too.  This  one  blood  drop  longa  white  leaf.'  ' 
Here  he  picked  up  a  dried  gum  leaf,  which  had  on  the  upper 
side  a  dark  red  spot,  slightly  irregular. 

We  had  it  all  now.  We  came  to  a  place  where  two  horses 
had  been  tied  to  a  tree.  They  had  been  stamping  and  pawing, 
as  if  they  had  been  there  a  goodish  while  and  had  time  to  get 
pretty  sick  of  it. 

'  That  near  side  one  Moran's  horse,  pigeon-toes ;  me  know 
em,'  says  Warrigal.  '  Off  side  one  Daly's  roan  horse,  new  shoes 
on.     You  see  'urn  hair,  rub  himself  longa  tree.' 

'What  the  blazes  were  they  doing  hereabouts?'  says  Star- 
light.   'This  begins  to  look  complicated.    Whatever  the  row 
was,  Daly  and  he  were  in  it.     There's  no  one  rich  enough  to  rob 
hereabouts,  is  there  1     I  don't  like  the  look  of  it.     Hide  on 
boys.' 

We  said  nothing  to  each  other,  but  rode  along  as  fast 
a'i_  Warrigal  could  follow  the  line.  The  sky,  which  was 
bright  enough  when  we  started,  clouded  over,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  wind  rose  and  rain  began  to  pour  down  in 
buckets,  with  no  end  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Then  it  got 
that  cold  we  could  hardly  sit  on  our  horses  for  trer.bling.  The 
sky  grew  blacker  and  blacker.  The  wind  began  oo  whistle  and 
cry  till  I  could  almost  swear  I  heard  some  one  singing  out  for 
help.  Nulla  Mountain  was  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  a  kind  of 
curious  feeling  crept  over  me,  I  hardly  knew  why,  as  if  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen,  I  didn't  know  what. 

I  fully  expected  to  find  father  dead  ;  and,  though  he  wasn't 
altogether  a  good  father  to  us,  we  both  felt  bad  at  the  notion 
of  his  lym'  there  cold  and  stiff.  I  began  to  think  of  him  as  he 
used  to  be  when  we  were  boys,  and  when  he  wasn't  so  out  and 
out  hard— and  had  a  kind  word  for  poor  mother  and  a  kiss  for 
little  Aileen. 

But  if  he  were  shot  or  taken,  why  hadn't  these  other  men 

as  It  thejr'd  ]ust  been  left  for  a  bit  by  men  who  were  coming 
back  at  night.  The  dog  was  howling  and  looked  hungry.  Their 
blankets  were  all  thrown  about.  Anyhow,  there  was  a  kettle 
on  the  fire,  which  was  gone  out ;  and  more  than  that,  there  was 
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S  atX  *■""  ^'"■''«'''  '"^  '^^  'y'"«  '»  ">«  '^l"'  «»  burnt 

'You  see  urn  crow ?    I  b'leeve  longa  Black  Gully ' 
Sure  enough,  just  above  the  drop  down,  where  "we  „cpH  f^ 
gal  op  our  ponies  in  old  times  and  lauXto  see  W  Ww  , 
their  tails,  there  were  half-a-dozen  crowfand  a  couXof  elrfi" 
hawks  hxgh  up  in  the  sky.  wheeling  and  cirolingTv^thermo 

'By  George  !  they've  got  the  old  man,'  says  Jim     ' Pnmp «r, 
Dyk    I  never  thought  poor  old  dad  w'oulcf  beSm  down'lS 

hp  h«5  ^frf^VllT  •''  '*y'  Starlight,  curling  his  lip  in  a  way 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

Wb  all  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  gully  or  drv  creek  whatAv«r 
It  was  and  jumped  off  our  horsesrielving  ^at^-i^  to  E 
aft^r  them  and  ran  down  the  rocky  sides  of  it         '^*'  ^ 

to  a  small  slot  nl  h W*  '"''•°"^  '^^^*'"  *'^**^'  ^"^  ^e  pointed 
a?e%rey  I  ^fchey  be  Slelp^r  "^'"""^''^  *^^  ^^"^  '  ^^o 
They  were  asleep,  never  to  wake.  As  we  stood  side  bv  «irio 
by  the  dead  men,  for  there  were  four  of  them  we  shook  .n  it 
and  I,  that  we  leaned  against  one  another  fo^^^rporr  We  had 
nev^r  seen  a  sight  before  that  like  it.     I  neve^rTant  to  do  'so 

selvi^  bufe!S  ^T""  ^'^^  S®^-  W«  ^i^'t  know  them  our- 
selves, but  guessed  they  were  Hagan  and  his  lot      FTnw  J^^aL 

thev  come  there  ?  and  h\w  could  lad  have  shot  them  all  by  h^^^^ 
sel^  and  laid  them  out  there  ?  Were  Daly  and  Moran  witUim  ? 
This  looked  ike  Moran's  damnable  work  ^ 

up  and  down  the  hillside  with  a  sort  of  cry  in  it     EvervthW 

was  dark  and  dismal  and  almost  unnaturaHooking  ^"^""^^^^^^ 

All  tour  men  were  lying  on  their  backs  side  bv  side,  with 

their  eyes  staring  up  to  the  sky-staring-staring  !    When  we 

SLnthroulh^Vi^r  r.^""^^  f  \*^^y  ^^d  ^"  b?«n  ^hot-^^one 
nea^-est  to  fJp  Wl  rt  Jt^-'^f*  ^i^'^^gh  the  body.  The  two 
neaiest  to  me  had  had  their  hands  tied  ;  the  bit  of  rone  wi.« 
lying  by  one  and  his  wrist  was  chafed.  ^      *^ 

J  L  J  ¥^^  ^°  ^^os®  to  the  man  that  shot  him  that  th^ 
powder  had  burnt  his  shirt.  It  wasn't  for  anjth W  they  had 
either,  for  every  man's  notes  (and  one  had  four  five!  and  som^ 
ones)  were  pinned  to  them  iutside  of  their  pockets  as  ifT 
show  every  one  that  those  who  killed  them  waZd Ih'^fr  1^ 
nuu  uuc  tneir  money. 

^JJaIa  '%"'  *«^"ble  affair,  boys,'  said  Starlight;  and  his  voice 
sounded  strange  and  hoarse.  'I  never  thought  we  should  S 
mixed  up  with  a  deed  like  this.    I  see  how  ?t  was  done     Th^ 
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have  been  led  into  a  trap.  Your  father  has  made  'em  think 
they  could  catch  him ;  and  had  Daly  and  Moran  waiting  for 
them  —one  on  each  side  of  this  hole  here.  Warrigal  '—for  he 
had  tied  up  his  horse  and  crept  up— 'how  many  bin  here?' 

Warrigal  held  up  three  fingers. 

'That  one  ran  down  here— one  after  one.  I  see  'em  boot 
Moran  stand  here.  Patsey  Daly  lie  down  behind  that  ole  log! 
All  about  boot-nail  mark.  Old  man  Ben  he  stand  here.  Dog 
bite'm  this  one.' 

Here  he  stooped  and  touched  a  dead  man's  ankle.  Sure 
enough  there  was  the  mark  of  Crib's  teeth,  with  the  front  one 
missing,  that  had  been  kicked  down  his  throat  by  a  wild 
mare. 

'  Two  fellow  tumble  down  fust-like ;  then  two  fellow  bimeby 
One— two— three  fellow  track  ^o  along  a  flat  that  way.  Then 
that  one  get  two  horses  and  ridem  likit  Fish  River,  Penty 
blood  tumble  down  here.' 

This  was  the  ciphering  up  of  the  whole  thing.  It  was  clear 
enough  now.  Moran  and  Daly  had  waited  for  them  here,  and 
had  shot  down  the  two  first  men.  Of  the  others,  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  they  died  in  fair  ight  or  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  shot  afterwards.  Eithe.  way  it  was  bad  enough 
What  a  noise  it  would  make !  The  idea  of  four  men,  well  known 
to  the  Government,  and  engaged  in  hunting  down  outlaws  on 
whose  head  a  price  was  set,  to  be  deliberately  shot— murdered 
in  cold  blood,  as  there  was  some  ground  for  thinking  to  be  the 
case.    What  would  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

We  had  done  things  that  were  bad  enough,  but  a  deliberate 
cold-blooded,  shameful  piece  of  bloodshed  like  this  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  New  South  Wales  before. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  We  couldn't  stay  any 
longer  looking  at  the  dead  men  :  it  was  no  use  burying  them, 
even  if  we'd  had  the  time.  We  hadn't  done  it,  though  we 
should  be  sure  to  be  mixed  up  with  it  somehow. 

'We  must  be  moving,  lads,'  said  Starlight.  'As  soon  as  this 
gets  wind  there'll  be  another  rush  out  this  way,  and  every 

Soliceman  and  newspaper  reporter  in  the  country  will  be  up  at 
lack  Gully.  When  they're  found  everybody  will  see  that 
they've  been  killed  for  vengeance  and  not  for  plunder.  But  the 
sooner  they're  found  the  better.' 

'  Best  send  Avord  to  Billy  the  Boy,'  I  said ;  '  he'll  manage  to 
lay  them  on  without  hurting  himself.' 

'All  right.  Warrigal  knows  a  way  of  communicating  with 
him  :  I'll  send  him  ofi"  at  once.  And  now  the  sooner  we're  at 
the  Hollow  the  better  for  everybody.' 

_  We  rode  all  night.    Anything  was  better  than  stopping  still 
with  such  thoiie-hi,!?  fl.s  w«  -woro  Htolir  frv  ViaTr<^  -PrxM  «r^yv,-.,„„:^__ 

About  daylight  we  got  to  the  Hollow.  Not  far  from  the  cave 
we  found  father's  old  mare  with  the  saddle  on  and  the  reins 
trailing  on  the  ground.    There  was  a  lot  of  blood  on  the  saddle 
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with  it ;  red  they 


too,  and  the  reins  were  smeared  all  about 
were  to  the  buckles,  so  was  her  mana 

We  knew  thou  something  was  wrong,  and  that  the  old  man 
was  hard  hit,  or  he  d  never  have  let  her  go  loose  like  thuL  When 
wo  got  to  the  cave  the  dog  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  then  walked 
back  whining  in  a  queer  way  towards  the  log  at  the  mouth, 
where  wo  used  to  sit  in  the  evenings. 

There  was  father,  sure  enough,  lying  on  his  face  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  to  all  appearances  as  dead  as  the  men  we'd  just 
left. 

We  lifted  him  up,  and  Starlight  looked  close  and  careful  at 
him  by  the  light  of  the  dawn,  that  was  just  showing  up  over 
the  tree  tops  to  the  east. 

'He's  not  dead  ;  I  can  feel  his  heart  beat,'  he  said.  'Carry 
hira  in,  bovs,  and  we'll  soon  see  what's  the  matter  with  him.' 

We  took  his  waistcoat  and  shirt  off— a  coat  he  never  wore 
unless  It  was  raining.  Hard  work  we  had  to  do  it,  they  was  so 
stuck  to  his  skin  when  tlie  blood  had  dried. 

'By  gum  !  he's  been  hit  bad  enough,'  says  Jim.  ' Look  here, 
and  here,  poor  old  dad  ! ' 

.  J'^^i^®'®   ,"°*    "^^^^^  "poor"  about  it,  Jim,'  says   Starlight. 
Men  that  play  at  bowls  must  expect  to  get  rubljers.     They've 
S?2.^®  °^  second  best  in   this  row,  and  I  wish  it  had  been 
different,  for  several  reasons.' 

I,  ut^7^^  ^"^  '"^^^^  through  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder.  The 
ball  had  gone  through  the  muscle  and  lodged  somewhere  We 
couldn  t  see  anything  of  it.  Another  bullet  had  gone  right 
through  him,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  under  the  breast  on 
the  right-hand  side. 

^u  'That  looks  like  a  good-bye  shot,' says  Starlight;  'see  how 
the  blood  comes  welling  out  still ;  but  it  hasn't  touched  the 
lungs.  'There  s  no  blood  on  his  lips,  and  his  breathing  is  all 
right.  What  s  this  ?  Only  through  the  muscle  of  the  right  arm. 
Ihats  nothing;  and  this  graze  on  the  ribs,  a  mere  scratch. 
Dash  more  water  in  his  face,  Jim.     He's  coming  to.' 

After  a  few  minutes  he  did  come  to,  sure  enough,  and  looked 
round  when  he  found  himself  in  bed. 

'  Where  am  I  ? '  says  he. 

I  You're  at  home,'  I  said,  'in  the  Hollow.' 
Dashed  if  I  ever  thought  I'd  get  here,'  he  says.     '  I  was  that 
bad  1  nearly  tumbled  off  the  oW  mare  miles  away.    She  must 
have  carried  me  in  while  I  was  unsensible.     I  don't  remember 
nothing  after  we  began  to  get  down  the  track  into  the  Hollow 
Where  is  she  ? ' 

I  Oh  !  we  found  her  near  the  cave,  with  the  saddle  and  bridle 

^  'That's  all  right.     Bring  me  a  taste  of  grog,  will  ye;  I'm 
a  most  dead  with  thirst.     Where  did  I  come  from  last,  I  wonder  ? 

Uh,  1  seem  to  know  now.     Settling  accounts  with  that  

aog  that  insulted  my  gal.     Moran  got  square  with  t'other. 
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Tliat'll  learn  'cm  to  leave  old  Ben  MarsLon  alone  when  he's  not 
lueddiing  with  thorn.' 

*N«'y<9r  mind  talkinjj  about  that  now,' 1  said.  'You  had  a 
near  shav;  of  it,  and  it  will  tak(i  you  all  your  time  to  pull 
iJirough  now.' 

*1  wasn't  hit  htul  I  '1  just  as  I  was  going  to  drop  down  into 
Black  Gully,'  ho  said.  ' T  stood  one  minute,  and  that  cursed 
wre'oh  Hagan  had  a  steady  shot  at  me.  I  had  one  at  him 
af terw! rd.s,  though,  with  his  hands  tied,  too.* 

*  God  I'orgive  }  ou  ! '  says  Jim, '  for  shooting  men  in  cold  blood. 
I  couldn't  do  it  *'^r  all  the  gold  in  Turon,  nor  for  no  other 
reason.     It'll  bring  us  bad  luck,  too  ;  see  if  it  don't.' 

'You're  too  sott,  Jim,' says  the  old  man.  'You  ain't  a  bad 
chap ;  but  any  young  fellow  of  ten  years  old  can  buy  and  sell 
you.     Where's  that  brandy  and  water  1 ' 

'Hero  it  is,'  says  Jim;  'and  then  you  lie  down  and  take  a 
sleep.  You'll  have  to  be  quiet  and  obev  orders  now — tliat  is  if 
a  few  more  years'  lifcj's  any  good  to  you. 

The  brandy  and  water  fetched  him  to  pretty  well,  but  after 
that  he  began  to  talk,  and  we  couldn't  stop  him.  Tov.'ards 
night  he  got  worse  and  worse  and  his  head  got  hotter,  and  he 
kept  on  with  all  kinds  of  nonsense,  screeching  out  that  he  was 
^oing  to  be  hung  and  they  were  waiting  to  take  him  away,  but 
if  he  could  get  tiie  old  mare  he'd  be  all  right ;  besides  a  lot  of 
mixed-up  things  about  cattle  and  horses  that  we  didn't  know 
the  right  of. 

Starlight  said  he  was  delirious,  and  that  if  he  hadn't  some 
one  to  nurse  him  he'd  die  as  sure  as  fate.  We  couldn't  be 
always  staying  with  him,  and  didn't  understand  what  was  to  be 
done  much.  We  didn't  like  to  let  him  lie  there  and  die,  so  at 
long  last  we  made  up  our  minds  to  see  if  we  could  get  Aileen 
over  to  nurse  him  for  a  few  weeks. 

Well,  we  scribbled  a  bit  of  a  letter  and  sent  Warrigal  oft' 
with  it.  Wasn't  it  dangerous  for  him?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
could  go  anywhere  all  over  the  whole  country,  and  no  trooper 
of  them  all  could  manage  to  put  the  bracelets  on  him.  "The 
way  he'd  work  it  would  be  to  leave  his  horse  a  good  way  the 
other  side  of  George  Storefield's,  and  to  make  up  as  a  regular 
blackfellow.  He  could  do  that  first-rate,  and  talk  their  lingo, 
too,  just  like  one  of  themselves.  Gin  or  blackfellow,  it  was  all 
the  same  to  Warrigal.  He  could  make  himself  as  black  as  soot, 
and  go  barefooted  with  a  blanket  or  a  'possum  rug  round  him 
and  beg  for  siccapence,  and  nobody 'd  ever  bowl  him  out.  He 
took  us  in  once  at  the  diggings ;  Jim  <  invoked  him  a  shilling, 
and  told  him  to  go  .-!way  and  not  come  ba<"ii  irii'g  near  up 

So  away  Warrigal  went,  and  w  l:!."'w  hi  get  ti.t.ough 
somehow.  He  was  one  of  those  chct^jii  u.at  always  does  wiiat 
they're  told,  and  never  comes  br.ck  and  says  they  can't  do  it,  or 
they've  lost  their  horse,  or  can't  find  the  way,  or  they'd  changed 
their  mind,  or  something. 
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No;  once  ho'*'  started  uhore  was  •  v  a-  r  of  him  not  acorino 
TuT  7  ""%  Whatever  Starr  ', ,  ,old  hlTto  do.  day "? 
night  fouUveath«r  or  fair  afoot  or  on  horseback,  that  tlfi.?« 
was  done  if  Warni,'al  was  alivo  to  do  it.  ^ 

that  W^!,  TV  I?  ^"^r/^'*,'^  **'"'"»  her  that  father  was 
shfwi  to  '^^ll'ry'^^  ^"^"^  P"'l  ^'"'^"Rh,  an,  that  if 
nurse  hlm!^  ''"'  "'"'*^  ^^"'^  *"  *''«  "«"ow  and 

How  to  get  her  over  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
luL&^  Tl'^  P^""  ''^''^'^    °"  ''«''  *^1'1  pony  vvitliouf  any£  V 
J  fcf'"^  ^."^  '*1>  ^•'^•\,g«i«g  to  fetch  up  the  cows,  an/ then 

Mnnnfn!^  '^  (7  ^''p'  ^""^  '?,*^^  "^^'  ^^''^l '"  ^he  scrub  on  Nulla 
Mountam.  One  of  us  would  m(>ot  her  there  with  ",  fresh  horse 
and  bring  her  safe  mto  the  Hollow.  If  all  went  u  ell  she  would 
be  there  in  the  afternoon  on  a  certain  day  ;  anyhow  w?d  be 
there  to  meet  her,  come  or  no  come.  ^ 

Inf  v!l^i.'^°"^'^"i'*  ^""i*  ''*''  7"^  ^^f^  <^^^^  ^"'•e-  «he  had  suffered  a 
lot  bv  him  and  us  too  ;  but,  like  most  women,  the  very  moment 
anything  Imppened  to  any  of  us,  even  to  dad,  everythinrtlew 

her  heln''  fSn'  nf 'P'  '^'''  ^^  T't  '^'^  ^'  ^°"T  and  w^anted 
her  help.     Help,  of  course  ;  wasn't  she  willing  *:o  give  that  and 

her  rest  and  comfort,  health,  even  lifeJtself,  to^ear  herself 
out  hand  and  foot,  for  any  one  of  her  own  fanu  V  ? 

ef«  u  P°?r  T-  ™K°  l'^\  ^'^y  "P  a"  alo.i.i  t.  the  old  scrub 
stockvard.  Jim  and  I  had  ridden  up  to  it  protty  earlv^e 
wouldn't  stop  behind)  with  a  nice,  w5l-bred\ittle  horse  that 
had  shone  a^it  at  country  races  for'  her  to  ride  o  We  waited 
not  fn^f?^/^^  ''^'^^'  ^?  i^^S  ^'^^^  ^"d  our  h.  ses  hung  up 
t^me  ^^  ""'^^^  ^^  'jumped'  by  the  i  olice  atli"y 

ih^t  w^k"^®  ^T  ^^^  ""H  P""y'«  head  coming  bol  bing  along 
Hwn.?*'  *^^^  """"*'  ^^°"u^  ^v^e  worn-out  cattle  track,  grow?i  up  af 
It  was,  and  sure  enough  there  was  Aileen  on  him,  ^^th  her  ir^ 

w?f5'^-Jl\^^^  ^"  °^^  ?l^  hat  on.  She'd  nothing  w  a  her  he 
was  afraid  to  bring  a  ha'porth  of  clothes  or  anythin  -  for  fear 
tW  should  any  of  'em  tumble  that  she  was  going  a  ong  wly 
ancf,  perhaps  follow  her  up.  So  she  had  to  hand  tha  t  ovJr  te 
W^ipf '  "'''i  Y""'^  f^  ^^"^  *^  hring  it  on  some  way  r  other 
We  saw  her  before  she  saw  us,  and  Jim  gave  a  whistl  iust  as 
he  used  to  do  when  he  was  coming  home  late  at  nig  She 
knew  It  at  once,  and  a  smile  for  a  minute  came  over  1  er  pale 
face-  such  a  sad  sort  of  one  it  was  too,  as  if  s  e  was 
wonaenng  at  herself  that  she  could  feel  that  plea.sed  ,     any 

non. ':*T4^!!"!^5i!?L^^.^i^  ¥•:  ^^^d,  she  roused  up  t  e  old 
^f»J  T '  ■  ""  '■""'",'^=  ."-  quicK  as  suou  as  she  catches  sicht 
of  us.  In  cwo  seconds  Jim  had  lifted  her  down  in  his  s*  rone 
arms,  and  was  holding  her  off  the  ground  and  hugg?ng  her  as  ff 

allthe  t?S«\b«^^-  t^^-  the  tears>an  down  her  ff Jef s,  th  ugh 
all  the  time  she  was  kissing  him  with  her  arms  round  his  n-ck 
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and  me  too,  when  I  came  up,  just  as  if  we  were  boys  and  girls 
again. 

After  a  bit  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said— 

•  How's  father  r 

'  Very  bad,'  I  said  ;  '  off  his  head,  and  raving.  It'll  be  a  close 
thing  with  him.  Here's  your  horse  now,  and  a  good  one 
too.      We  must  let  the  old   pony  go;    he'll  make  home  fast 

enough.'  ,     .      ,  tt      i      i 

She  patted  his  neck  and  we  turned  him  loose.  He  slued 
round  and  went  away  steady,  picking  a  bit  as  he  went.  He'd 
be  home  next  day  easy  enough,  and  nobody  the  wiser  where 
he'd  been  to.  ,       .  ,  . 

We'd  brought  a  bit  to  eat  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  the  girl  in 
case  she  was  faint,  but  she  wouldn't  take  anything  but  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water.  There  was  a  spring  that  ran  all 
the  year  round  near  the  cattle-yard ;  and  off  went  we,  old 
Lieutenant  holding  up  his  head  and  showing  himself  off.  He 
didn't  get  such  a  rider  on  his  back  every  day. 

'  What  a  dear  horse,'  she  said,  as  she  pulled  him  together  a 
bit  like  and  settled  herself  fair  and  square  in  the  saddle.     '  Oh, 

how  I  could  enjoy  all  this  if— if O  my  God  !  shall  we 

ever  know  a  moment's  peace  and  happiness  in  this  world  again  ? 
Are  we  always  to  be  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  misery  as  long 

as  we  live  V  ,  tt        j 

We  didn't  lose  much  time  after  that,  you  be  sure.  Up  and 
down,  thick  and  open,  rough  or  smooth,  we  made  the  pace  good, 
and  Aileen  gave  us  all  we  knew  to  keep  ahead  of  her.  We  had 
a  good  light  when  we  got  to  the  drop  down  into  the  Hollow. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  if  we'd  had  time  or  thought 
to  give  to  the  looks  of  things,  no  doubt  it  was  a  grand 
sight. 

All  the  Hollow  was  lighted  up,  and  looked  like  a  green  sea 
with  islands  of  trees  in  it.  The  rock  towers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  range  were  shining  and  glittering  like  as  if  they  were  made 
of  crystallised  quartz  or  diamonds— red  and  white.  There  was 
a  sort  of  mist  creeping  up  the  valley  at  the  lower  end  under  the 
mountain  that  began  to  soften  the  fire  colours,  and  mix  them 
up  like.  Even  the  mountain,  that  mostly  looked  black  and 
dreary,  frowning  at  our  ways,  was  of  purple  and  gold,  with  pale 
shadows  of  green  and  gray. 

Aileen  pulled  up  as  we  did,  and  jumped  off  our  horses. 

'  So  this  is  the  Hollow,'  she  said,  half  talking  to  herself,  'that 
I've  h^ard  and  thought  so  much  about.  What  a  lovely,  lovely 
place  !  Surely  it  ought  to  have  a  different  effect  on  the  people 
thatjived  there.'  i         u       . 

*  Better  come  off,  Ailie,  and  lead  your  horse  down  here,  says 
Jim,  '  unless  you  want  to  ride  down,  like  Starlight  did,  the  first 
time  we  saw  him.* 

'Starlight !  is  he  here?'  she  said,  in  a  surprised  sort  of  way. 
'  I  never  thought  of  that.' 
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'  Of  course  he  is  ;  where  else  should  he  be  1 
lead  on,  Dick  1 ' 

'  Won't  you  get  off?    It's  not  altogether  safe,' 
Lieutenant's  all  right  on  his  old  pins.' 

'  Safe  ! '  she  said,  with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh, 
matter  if  a  Marston  girl  does  break  her  neck, 
either  ?'  _ 

She  never  said  another  word,  but  sat  upright  with  a  set  face 
on  her,  as  the  old  horse  picked  his  way  down  after  ours,  and 
except  when  he  put  his  foot  on  a  rolling  stone,  never  made  a 
slip  or  a  stumble  all  the  way  down,  though  it  was  like  going 
down  the  side  of  a  house. 

When  we  got  to  the  valley  we  put  on  a  spurt  to  the  cave,  and 
found  Warrigal  sitting  on  the  log  in  front  of  us.  He'd  ^ot 
home  first,  of  course,  and  there  was  Aileen's  bundle,  a  biggish 
one  too,  alongside  of  him.  We  could  hear  father  raving  and 
screaming  out  inside  dreadful.  Starlight  wasn't  nigh  hand  any- 
where. He  had  walked  off  when  Warrigal  came  home,  and  left 
him  to  watch  the  old  man. 

'  He  been  like  that  all  the  time,  Warrigal  ? ' 

'No!  Captain  say  big  one  sleep.  Him  give  him  medicine 
like ;  then  wake  up  and  go  on  likit  that.  I  believe  him  bad 
along  a  cobra.' 

Aileen  had  jumped  off  her  horse  and  gone  in  to  the  old  man 
the  moment  we  came  up  and  she  heard  his  voice. 

All  that  long  night  we  could  hear  him  talking  to  himself, 
groaning,  cursing,  shouting,  arguing.  It  was  wonderful  how  a 
man  who  talked  so  little  as  father  could  have  had  so  many 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  But  then  they  all  are  boxed  up  together 
in  every  man's  heart.  At  a  time  like  this  they  come  racing  and 
tumbling  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep  out  of  a  yard  when  the  hurdle's 
down.  What  a  dashed  queer  thing  human  nature  is  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  That  a  man  should  be  able  to  keep  his 
tongue  quiet,  and  shut  the  door  on  all  the  sounds  and  images 
and  wishes  that  goes  racing  about  inside  of  his  mind  like  wild 
horses  in  a  paddock  ! 

One  day  he'll  be  smiling  and  sensible,  looking  so  honest  all 
the  time.  Next  day  a  knock  on  the  head  or  a  little  vein  goes 
crack  in  the  brain  (as  the  doctor  told  me) ;  then  the  rails  are 
down,  and  everything  comes  out  with  a  rush  into  the  light  of 
day — right  and  wrong,  foul  and  fair,  station  brands  and  clear- 
skins,  it  don't  make  no  difference. 

Father  was  always  one  of  the  closest  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  told  us  much  about  his  old  life  at  home  or  after  he  came 
out  here.  Now  he  was  letting  drop  things  here  and  there  that 
helped  us  to  a  few  secrets  he'd  never  told  to  no  man.  They 
made  poor  Aileen  a  bit  more  miserable  than  she'd  been  before, 
if  that  was  possible  ;  but  it  didn't  matter  much  to  us.  We  were 
pretty  tired  ourselves  that  night,  and  so  we  got  Aileen  all  she 
wanted,  and  left  her  alone  with  him. 
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While  we  were  away  to  meet  her  some  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  put  up  a  bib  of  a  partition,  separating  that  part  of 
the  cave  from  the  other;  it  was  built  up  of  stone-theVe  was 
Plenty  about-and  not  no  roughly  done  either.  It  made  Aillen 
feel  a  lot  more  comfortable.  !)f  course  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  have  done  it ;  and  that  was  Starlight 


^^*^» 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

l2w-nl^°T''^  father  went  into  a  heavy  sleep;  he  didn't 
wake  till  the  afternoon.  Poor  Aileen  was  able  to  get  a  doze  and 
change  her  dress.  After  breakfast,  while  we  were  havine  a  bit 
ot  a  chat,  in  walks  Starlight.  He  bowed  to  Aileen  quite  respect- 
tul,  as  he  always  did  to  a  woman,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
her. 

'  Welcome  to  the  Hollow,  Miss  Marston,'  he  said.  '  I  can't  sav 
how  charmed  I  am  m  one  sense,  though  I  regret  the  necessity 
which  brought  you  here.' 

'I'm  glad  to  come,  and  only  for  poor  father's  being  so  bad  I 
could  delight  in  the  life  here/  s    u  uctu  x 

*  How  do  you  find  your  father  1 ' 

'He  is  asleep  now,  and  perhaps  the  rest  will  do  him  good.' 
.  ,  ^®  ™^7  aw^ke  free  from  fever,'  says  Starlight.     '  I  took  the 
nskot  giving  hira  an  opiate  before  you  came,  and  I  think  the 
result  has  been  favourable.' 

.    Th'  J-!^°P®,^®  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'hen  he  wakes,'  says  Aileen, 
and  that  1  shall  not  have  to  watch  through  another  dreadful 
night  of  raving.     I  can  hardly  bear  it.' 

'  You  must  make  your  brothers  take  their  share  :  it's  not  fair 
to  you.  ' 

'Thank  you  :  but  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  leave  him  to  any- 
mi  htkillhiS^'  ^^*'''"  ^"^  "^^""^  ''°'^'  ^  ^'"^®  ""^Slect 

'Pardon  me.  Miss  Marston;  you  overrate  tlie  danger.  De- 
pend upon  It  your  respected  parent  will  be  quite  a  difierent 
man  m  a  week,  though  it  may  be  a  month  or  more  before  he 
has'        ^®^°''^^'^^-    ^°"  "-^^"^'^  ^^^ow  what  a  constitution  he 

'You  have  given  me  fresh  hope,'  she  said.  'I  feel  quite 
cheered  up~that  is'  (and  she  siglied)'if  I  could  be  cheerful 
again  about  anything.' 

Here  she  walked  into  the  cave  and  sat  down  by  father  to 
watch  till  he  awoke,  and  we  all  went  out  about  our  daily  work 
whatever  It  was-nothing  very  wonderful,  I  daresay,  but  it  kept 
us  from  thinking. 
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Starlight  was  right.  As  luck  would  have  it,  father  woke  up 
a  deal  better  than  when  he  laid  down.  The  fever  had  gone 
away,  his  head  was  right  again,  and  he  began  to  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat— leastways  to  drink,  first.  But  Aileen  wouldn't 
give  him  any  of  that,  and  very  little  to  eat.  Starlight  had 
told  her  what  to  do  in  case  he  wanted  what  wasn't  good  for 
hira,  and  as  she  was  pretty  middling  obstinate,  like  himself,  she 
took  iier  own  ways. 

After  this  he  began  to  get  right ;  it  wasn't  easy  to  kill  old 
dad  He  seemed  to  be  put  together  with  wire  and  whip- 
cord:  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  other  men.  I  don^t 
wonder  old  England's  done  so  much  and  gone  so  far  with  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  if  they  was  bred  like  him.  It's  my  notion 
It  they  was  caught  young,  kept  well  under  command,  and  led 
by  men  they  respected,  a  regiment  or  a  man-of-war's  crew  like 
him  would  knock  smoke  out  of  any  other  thousand  men  the 
world  could  put  up.  More's  the  pity  there  ain't  some  better 
way  of  keeping  'em  straight  than  there  is. 

He  was  weak  for  a  bit— very  weak  ;  he'd  lost  a  deal  of  blood  ; 
and,  try  how  he  would,  he  couldn't  stand  up  long  at  a  time,  an^ 
had  to  give  in  and  lie  down  in  spite  of  himself.  It  fretted 
him  a  deal,  of  course ;  he'd  never  been  on  his  back  before, 
and  he  couldn  t  put  up  with  it.  Then  his  temper  began 
to  show  again,  and  Aileen  had  a  deal  to  bear  and  put  up 
with.  '■  ^ 

We'd  got  a  few  books,  and  there  was  the  papers,  of  course,  so 
she  used  to  read  to  him  by  the  hour  together.  He  was  very 
fond  of  hearing  about  things,  and,  like  a  good  many  men  that 
cant  read  and  write,  he  was  clever  enough  in  his  own  way. 
When  shed  done  all  the  newspapers— they  were  old  ones  (we 
took  care  not  to  get  any  fresh  ones,  for  fear  she'd  see  about 
Magan  and  the  others)— she  used  to  read  about  battles  and  sea- 
faghts  to  him;  he  cared  about  them  more  than  anything,  and 
one  night,  after  her  reading  to  him  about  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
he  turned  round  to  her  and  says,  'I  ought  to  have  been  in  that 
packet,  Aihe,  my  girl.  I  was  near  going  for  a  sailor  once,  on 
board  a  raan-o  -war,  too.  I  tried  twice  to  get  away  to  sea,  that 
was  before  id  snared  my  first  hare,  and  something  stopped  me 
b9th  times.  Once  I  was  fetched  back  and  flogged,  and  pretty 
nigh  starved.  I  never  did  no  good  afterwards.  But  it's  came 
acrost  me  many  and  many  a  time  that  I'd  been  a  dilierent  sort 
o  chap  if  id  had  my  will  then.  I  was  allays  fond  o'  work,  and 
there  couldn  t  be  too  much  fightin'  for  me  ;  so  a  man-o'-war  in 
those  day.s  would  have  been  just  the  thing  to  straighten  me. 
ihat  was  the  best  chance  I  ever  had.  Well,  I  don't  say  as  I 
haven  t  had  others— plenty  in  this  country,  and  good  ones  too  ; 

;',  ". r  "■■''  'i^^""—-^^  B-^'^  OKI.      v\iiun  a  mans  young,  Lhat's 

tlie  time  he  can  be  turned  right  way  or  wrong.     It's  none  so 
easy  afterwards.' 

He  went  to  sleep  then,  and  Aileen  said  that  was  the  only 
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time  he  ever  spoke  to  her  in  that  way.  We  never  heard  him 
talk  like  that,  nor  nobody  else,  I  expect. 

If  we  could  have  got  some  things  out  of  our  heads,  that 
was  the  pleasantest  time  ever  we  spent  in  the  Hollow.  After 
father  could  be  left  by  himself  for  a  few  hours  we  got  out  the 
horses,  and  used  to  take  Aileen  out  for  long  rides  all  over  the 
place,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  did  her  good,  and  we 
went  to  every  hole  and  corner  in  it.  She  was  never  tired  of 
looking  at  the  great  rock  towers,  as  we  used  to  call  'em,  where 
the  sandstone  walls  hung  over,  just  like  the  pictures  of  castles, 
till,  Starlight  said,  in  che  evenings  you  could  fancy  you  saw 
flags  waving  and  sentinels  walking  up  and  down  on  "them. 

One  afternoon  we  went  out  t'>  the  place  where  the  old  hermit 
had  lived  and  died.  We  walked  over  his  old  garden,  and  talked 
about  the  box  we'd  dug  up,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Starlight 
came  with  us,  and  he  persuaded  Aileen  to  ride  Rainbow  that 
day,  and,  my  word,  they  made  a  splendid  pair. 

She'd  dressed  herself  up  that  afternoon  just  a  little  bit  more 
than  common,  poor  thing,  and  put  a  bit  of  pink  ribbon  on  and 
trimnied  up  her  hat,  and  looked  as  if  she  began  to  see  a  little 
more  interest  in  things.  It  didn't  take  much  to  make  her  look 
nice,  particularly  on  horseback.  Her  habit  fitted  her  out  and 
out,  and  she  had  the  sort  of  figure  that,  when  a  girl  can  ride  well, 
and  you  see  her  swaying,  graceful  and  easy-like,  to  every  motion 
of  a  spirited  hor.se,  makes  you  think  her  handsomer  than  any 
woman  can  look  on  the  ground.  We  rode  pretty  fast  always, 
and  it  brought  a  bit  of  colour  to  her  face.    The  old  horse  got 

EuUing  and  prancing  a  bit,  though  he  was  that  fine-tempered 
e'd  carry  a  child  almost,  and  Jim  and  I  thought  we  hadn't 
seen  her  look  like  herself  before  this  for  years  past. 

It  was  a  beautiful  warm  evening,  though  summer  was  over, 
and  we  were  getting  into  the  cold  nights  and  sharp  mornings 
again,  just  before  the  regular  winter  weather.  There  was  going 
to  be  a  change,  and  there  were  a  few  clouds  coming  up  from 
the  north-west ;  but  for  all  that  it  had  been  quite  like  a  spring 
day.  The  turf  on  all  the  flats  in  the  Hollow  was  splendid  and 
sound.  The  grass  had  never  been  cut  up  with  too  heavy  stock- 
ing (which  ruins  half  the  country,  I  believe),  and  there  was  a  good 
thick  undergrowth  underneath.  We  had  two  or  three  little 
creeks  to  cross,  and  they  were  pretty  full,  except  at  the  crossing 
places,  and  rippled  over  the  stones  and  sparkled  in  the  sun  like 
the  brooks  we'd  heard  tell  of  in  the  old  country.  Everything 
was  so  quiet,  and  bright  and  happy -looking,  that  we  could 
hardly  fancy  we  were  the  men  we  were  ;  and  that  all  this  wild 
work  had  been  going  on  outside  of  the  valley  that  looked  so 
peaceful  and  innocent. 

There  was  Starlight  riding  alongside  of  Aileen  on  his  second- 
best  horse,  and  he  was  no  commoner  either  (though  he  didn't 
come  up  to  Rainbow,  nor  no  other  horse  I  ever  saw),  talking 
away  in  his  pleasant,  ctisy-going  way.    You'd  think  he  liadn't 
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rnTlnZr'tir'"^^"'  "^^-    '  "^™''  '-«»'  that  e/enrn^g! 
livS",')!!?''  "P  *?  *'"'  ■'"i"'^  hut  of  the  solitary  man  who  had 

ta^roc.'K'torsl^^^^^ 

We  dismounted  too,  and  hung  up  our  horses. 

or  fflrt'tlo^'irFTat^'cfh^rfF  'IT  7/  r"  ^°^°' 
here  when  we  were  Htl\ow  we  Should  WeTnWedltH? 
would  have  seemed  fairyland  to  us  '  enjoyed  it !    It 

^  It  always  astonishes  me/  said  Starlight,  'how  anv  hum«n 
being  can  consent  to  live,  year  after  vear  the  ^»Z^]\L  4wf 
same  jlace     I  should  go  m'ad  hi^aJo'en  ^^i^.^er  %h'angl 
and  adventure  are  the  very  breath  of  my  nostrils/  ^ 

Me  had  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife  to  keep  him'  said 

^a'Xedfjirtirs^^L'?"-  "-^  *'-'  -°»^  -- 

«nlLT^  ^®  ^''''  f '"^  starlight  dreamily.     'I  have  known  no 

geff S/a„7£i  laX?L^?3;S7p:  '^'i-  ^^t^tl 

putting  him  last  But  oh  !  what  a  splenlfd  thing  to  be  rich  • 
m;.r^  fu^  altogether,  but  to  be  able  to  go  whenever  you 
hked,  and  have  enough  not  to  be  troubled  about  money>      ^ 

™,  i'  -/a?'  v"^?  ^'^X^  «■  "^^nd  at  ease  ;  it  doesn't  seem  so 
much,  said  Starlight,  talking  almost  to  himself  :  ' and  yet™ow 
we  fools  and  madmen  shut  ourselves  out  of  it  for  ever  for  eve7 
sometimes  by  a  single  act  of  folly,  hardly  crime.    That  comes 

•The  sun  is  going  down  behind  the  great  rock  tower  '  AilpAn 

people  have  a  lot  on  their  minds  they're  half  their  time  ihiSS 
aw^v  %\'^^^Shts.  '  How  all  the  lovely  coTourrarefS 
away  Life  seems  so  much  like  that-a  little  brightness  then 
gray  twilight,  night  and  darkness  so  soon  after '' 

Mf^rt^Z'  l^""  there's  a  star-  you  must  admit  that  Miss 

Marston,  says  he,  cheerful  and  pleasant  a^nin  ■  h.  .ZXl^^t 
aown  ror  long  at  a  time.  '  And  there's  that^muVh-abused  TumT- 
nary,  the  moon  ;  you'll  see  her  before  we  get  home  We'reTer 
sworn  votaries  and  worshippers,  you  know ' 
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We  had  to  ride  a  bit  to  get  home  with  any  kind  of  light,  for 
we  didnt  want  father  to  be  growling  or  kicking  up  a  row  with 
Warrigal  that  we  left  to  look  after  him.  But  a  few  miles  didn't 
matter  much  on  such  a  road,  and  with  horses  in  such  buckle  as 
ours. 

The  stars  came  out  after  a  while,  and  the  sky  was  that  clear, 
without  a  cloud  in  it,  that  it  was  a  better  light  to  ride  by  than 
the  moon  throws.  Jim  and  I  sometimes  rode  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  the  other:  but  there  was  old  Rainbow  always  in 
the  lead,  playing  with  his  bit  and  arching  his  neck,  and  going 
with  Aileen  s  light  weight  on  him  as  if  he  could  go  on  all  luKht 
could    ^^™^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  *^^°^'  nothing  of  it;  and  T  believe  he 

When  we  got  home  dad  was  grumpy,  and  wondered  what  we 
wanted  ridmg  the  horses  about  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
and  nothing  to  see.  But  Warrigal  had  made  him  a  pot  of  tea, 
and  he  was  able  to  smoke  now ;  so  he  wasn't  so  bad  after  all 
We  made  ourselves  pretty  comfortable— Aileen  said  she'd  got 
a  good  appetite,  for  a  wonder— and  we  sat  chatting  round  the 
fare  and  talking  away  quite  like  old  days  till  the  moon  was 
pretty  high. 

Father  didn't  get  well  all  at  once.  He  went  back  twice 
because  he  would  try  to  do  too  much,  and  wouldn't  b-.  said  by 
btarhght  or  Aileen  either  when  he  took  a  thing  into  his  head  : 
then  hed  have  to  be  nursed  and  looked  after  day  and  night 
again  just  the  same  as  ever.  So  it  took  near  a  month  before  he 
was  regularly  on  his  pins  again,  and  going  about  as  he  did  before 
he  was  hit.  His  right  arm  was  a  bit  stiff,  too  ;  it  used  to  pain 
and  make  him  swear  awful  now  and  aa:ain.  Anyhow,  Aileen 
made  us  that  comfortable  and  happy  while  she  was  there,  we 
didn  t  care  how  long  he  took  getting  well. 

•  3?°u  T^'°  °",*  ^"^  °"^  *^^®  pleasantest  days  we  ever  spent 
in  the  Hollow— the  best  time  almost  Jim  and  I  had  had  since 
we  were  boys.  Is  early  every  day  we  rode  out  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  wasnt  a  hole  or  corner,  a  spring  or  a  creek  inside  the 
walls  of  the  old  Hollow  that  we  didn't  show  Aileen.  She  was 
that  sort  of  girl  she  took  an  interest  in  everything ;  she  began 
to  know  all  the  horses  and  cattle  as  well  as  we  did  ourselves 
Kambow  was  regular  given  up  to  her,  and  the  old  horse  after  a 
^l  *  i?7  u *?M  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  master.  I  never  seen  a  decent  horse 
tnat  didn  t  like  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back  ;  that  is,  if  she  was 
young  and  lissom  and  could  ride  a  bit.  They  seem  to  know,  in 
a  sort  of  way  I  ve  seen  horses  that  were  no  chop  for  a  man  to 
ride,  and  that  wouldn't  be  particular  about  bucking  you  off  if 
the  least  thing  started  them,  but  went  as  quiet  as  mice  with  a 
girl  on  their  backs. 

c^Zu  '•••■.••■'.■-'■'^^^  txriiiEivc  ii.unuuw  vvaiK  ana  amble  ins  best, 
so  that  all  the  rest  of  us,  when  she  did  it  for  fun,  had  to  jog. 
Ihen  shed  jump  him  over  logs  or  the  little  trickling  deep  creeks 
that  ran  down  to  the  main  water ;  or  she'd  pretend  to  have  a 
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race  and  go  off  fuU  gallop,  riding  him  at  his  best  for  a  quarter 
a  walk     '  ^      "^  ^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^  ^®'^  "®^®''  gone  out  of 

'How  strange  all  this  is '  she  said  one  day;  'I  feel  as  if  I 
were  living  on  an  island.  It's  quite  Uke  playing  at  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,  only  there^s  no  sea.  We  don't  seem  to^be  able  to  get 
out  all  the  same.  It's  a  happy,  peaceful  life,  too.  Why  can't 
we  keep  on  for  ever  like  this,  ancf  shut  out  the  wicked,  sorrow- 
ful world  altogether  ? '  «,  oun  u  w 

.V,o*5!i'S^  °^  ^  q"/  opinion,  Miss  Marston ;  why  should  we  ever 
change  ?  says  Starlight,  who  was  sitting  down  with  the  rest  of 
us  by  the  side  of  our  biggest  river.    We  had  been  fishing  all  the 

ever    dav^""  ^         P""""  '^'°'  ^    ^®  ^°°^^  ^^^^^^ 

'He  is  fretting  for  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  and  I  don't  wonder 
You  are  one  of  those  natures  that  never  change,  Jim  ;  and  if 
you  don  t  get  away  soon,  or    je  some  chance  of  rejoininc  her 
you  will  die.     How  you  are  to  do  it  I  uon't  know'  ' 

1  am  bound  to  make  a  try  next  month.'  says  Jim     'If  I 
don  t  do  something  towards  it  I  shall  go  mad.' 

r.r  1^"^  ''f^'^v  ?°5u^-^  ^  y'^^^''  *¥^S''  «^/s  Starlight,  '  in  one  way, 
or  more  foolish  thing  in  another.  Afeantimefwhy  should  we 
not  make  the  best  of  the  pleasant  surroundings  with  which 
Nature  provides  us  here-green  turf,  s^  .rkling  water,  good 
sport,  and  how  bright  a  day  !  Could  we  be  more  favoured  by 
fortune,  slippery  dame  that  she  is?  It  is  an  Australian  De 
Cameron  without  the  naughty  stories.' 

..ifP°-^°"AM''°'''',^T®*^"^^^  ^  really  think  I  am  enjoying  my- 
self, said  Aileen,  half  to  herself,  'and  then  I  feel  that  it  must 
^  a  dream.    Such  dreadful  things  are  waiting  for  me-fo^"us 
cju  ^^®  shuddered  and  trembled. 

We  had  a  kind  of  feeling  somehow  that  us  four  might  never 
meet  again  m  the  sanie  way,  or  be  able  to  enjoy  one  another's 
lonT^sT/lLe'd.™'"''' "''''"'  '^^^^^  interr^u?tion,again,"as 

fKo^°  "^^M^  °^*i®  "P  ^^^  "^^^^^'  i^  spite  of  the  shadow  of  evil 
that  would  crawl  up  now  and  then,  to  enjoy  each  other's  com 
pany  while  it  lasted,  and  make  the  Lest  of  it 

btarhght  for  ail  that  seemed  altered  like,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  |go  off  with  Warrigal  and  stay  away  from  d^aXht  to 
dark.  When  he  did  come  he'd  sit  for  hours  with  his  lands 
before  him  and  never  say  a  word  to  anv  on«.  T  IS  A  ,mL1' 
waton  imu  when  he  looked  like  that,  not  that 'she  e'veTsaid  any- 
thing, but  pretended  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^ 

Uther  times  hed  be  just  as  much  the  other  way.    He'd  read 
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to  her,  and  he  had  a  good  many  books,  poetry,  and  all  kinds  of 
things  stowed  away  in  the  part  of  the  cave  he  called  hia  own. 
And  he'd  talk  about  other  countries  that  he'd  been  in.  and  the 
strange  people  he'd  seen,  by  the  hour  together,  while  sne  would 
sit  listening  and  looking  at  him,  hardly  saying  a  thing,  and 
regular  bound  up  in  his  words.  And  he  could  talk  once  he  was 
set  agoing.    I  never  saw  a  man  that  could  come  up  to  him. 

Aileen  wasn't  one  of  those  sort  of  girls  that  took  a  fancy  to 
any  good-looking  sort  of  fellow  that  came  across  her.  Quite 
the  other  way.  She  seemed  to  think  so  little  about  it  that  Jim 
and  I  always  used  to  say  she'd  be  an  old  maid,  and  never  marry 
at  all.  And  she  used  to  say  she  didn't  think  she  ever  would. 
She  never  seemed  to  trouble  her  head  about  the  thing  at  all, 
but  I  always  knew  that  if  ever  she  did  set  her  fancy  upon  a 
man,  and  take  a  liking  to  him,  it  would  not  be  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  for  ever.  Though  she'd  mother's  good  heart  and  soft- 
ness about  her,  she'd  a  dash  of  dad's  obstinacy  in  her  blood, 
and  once  she  made  up  her  mind  about  anything  she  wasn't  easy 
turned. 

Jim  and  I  could  see  clear  enough  that  she  was  taking  to 
Starlight ;  but  then  so  many  women  had  done  that,  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him  and  had  to  fall  out  again — as  far  as  we  could 
see.  He  used  to  treat  them  all  alike — very  kind  and  respectful, 
but  like  a  lot  of  children.  What  was  the  use  of  a  wife  to  him  1 
'  No,'  he  said,  once  or  twice,  '  I  can  bear  my  fate,  because  my 
blood  does  not  run  in  the  veins  of  a  living  soul  in  Australia.  If 
it  were  otherwise  I  could  not  bear  my  reflections.  As  it  is,  the 
revolver  has  more  than  once  nearly  been  asked  to  do  me  last 
service.' 

Though  both  Aileen  and  he  seemed  to  like  each  other,  Jim 
and  I  never  thought  there  was  anything  in  it,  and  let  them  talk 
and  ride  and  walk  together  just  as  they  pleased.  Aileen  always 
had  a  good  word  for  Starlight,  and  seemed  to  pity  him  so  for 
having  to  lead  such  a  life,  and  because  he  said  he  had  no  hope 
of  ever  getting  free  from  it.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a 
mystery  about  him.  Nobody  knew  who  he'd  been,  or  almost 
where  he  had  come  from — next  to  nothing  about  him  had  ever 
come  out.  He  was  an  Englishman — that  was  certain — but  he 
must  have  come  young  to  the  colony.  No  one  could  look  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  see  his  pale,  proud  face,  his  dark  eyes — 
half-scornful,  half-gloomy,  except  when  he  was  set  up  a  bit 
(and  then  you  didn't  like  to  look  at  "^hem  at  all) — without  seeing 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  to  the  \  ^  s  of  his  delicate -looking 
fingers,  no  matter  what  he'd  done,  or  where  he'd  been. 

He  was  rather  over  the  middle  size  ;  because  he  was  slight 
made,  he  always  looked  rather  tall  than  not.  He  was  tremen- 
dous strong,  too,  though  he  didn  t  look  that,  and  as  active  as 
a  cat,  though  he  moved  as  if  walking  was  too  much  trouble 


altogether,  and  running  not  to  be  thought  of. 

We  didn't  expect  it  would  do  either  of  'em  much  good. 
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could  It,  even  if  they  did  fa  1  in  love  with  one  another  and 
?.r«  i  ?f  *°  ^f  married  ?  Bi:t  they  were  both  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  it  was  no  use  interfering  with  'em 
either.     They  weren't  that  sort. 

Starlight  had  plenty  of  money,  besides  his  share  of  the  jrold 

nn-rn  Til  """^r  ^^^  ^"^''^  *"'"""'  *^"«  confounded  rock-walled 
K«  ^^',^7'^  ""^  '\T^  'P  '^'^'^f  ^»y«  '  '^"'l  if  he  and  Aileen  and 
the  rest  of  us  could  make  a  clean  dart  of  it  and  get  to  America 

comTaid  gone      '   """  """*  ^'"^^^  ^'''  ^^  ^P^^e  of  aluSTaJ 

w«'^fi^/K'^''''''*.^'^M'',^^*''®  P^"'"  o'<^  i^other  as  long  as  she 
wanted  her  so  it  couldn't  come  off  for  a  year  or  two  at  earliest! 

u«  lirXt'^^i  '"^'^  T'^  ,^"-  ^'^PP«"  "^  the  meanwhile.  So 
1  i.  ^^  *,^"''°?,  ^"'^  T^^^^^S  ^'^d  "^i"g  out  in  the  evening 
go  on  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  never  said  anything  of 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  at  aU  about  it  ^ 

All  this  time  mother  wrs  at  George  Storefield's.  When 
Aileen  ran  over  that  time,  he  .aid  it  wasn't  fit  for  them  to  live 
at  Rocky  Flat  by  themselves.  So  he  went  over  that  very  day- 
in^  t^T  /i?"'''^il^fJ'^'^^^~^^^  brought  over  the  old  woman, 
wif  A^r  *^^"'-  ^  u^  i^^7  *^  ^'^  h°"««'  «af«  ^nd  comfortable 

wohS  ^i'f  '^'"^  f^  ^rl  *^g«  ^r^  *°  "^'-^^  ^'^d  he  said  he 
would  take  care  of  mother  till  she  came  back,  and  so  she'd 
been  there  all  the  time.     She  knew  Mrs.  Stu.< field  (George's 

ki?ch^?  Zf  If  *^.t  ^^^  '^T"j '  «°  *^'^y  "«^^-  to  Bi  by  the 
kitchen  fire  when  they  wanted  to  be  extra  comfortable  and 

co'lltent      ""^^  '*''''  *^^  ^"""^  °^^  ^^^^'^  *°  thetr  Marts' 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  old  Mrs.  Storefield  I  don't  expect  mother 
would  have  contented  herself  there- the  cottage  was  ^ot  so 
grand,  Aileen  told  us,  and  Gracey  had  to  dress  a  bit  now 
,>  «S^.f       ^^    l""  'J^''^ki»g  more  n.oney  in  every  way  he  tried 
means  ^^*'''         ^''  ''^'  ^"^  ^'""^  according  to  his 

He'd  bought  cattle -stations  on  the  Lachlan  just  when  the 
gold  broke  out  first,  and  everybody  thought  station  property 
was  never  going  to  be  worth  nothing  again  Now  since  cattle 
h..d  risen  and  meat  and  all  to  such  f  pricefhewa^  making 
money  hand  over  fist.  More  than  that,  as  I  said  before  h J! 
been  made  a  magistrate  and  all  the  swells  began  to  take  notice 
of  him-not  altogether  because  he'd  made  money  either  :  what  f 
call  the  real  swells,  as  far  as  I  see,  won't  do  that.  If  they  don't 
care  for  a  man-no  matter  how  much  money  he's  mad^thev 

fellow  tT,^^!,^''^;-    ?"*^  '^  ^^'  ^  straight-going  good  sort  o^f 
!®i?^,'. that  has  his  head  screwed  on  the  right  way,  and  don't 

S try  rood^S^S?  '°^  "^^''  ^^^^'^^  -^^*  ^"-  ^'^^-y'  -d 
JVe  could  see  George  was  going  upwards  and  out  of  our  lot 

not^i;;?  ^^y^'l'V^^  ^'^"'""*  F^T^  ^^d  g^t  different  notions 
-not  but  what  he  was  always  kind  and  friendly  in  his  way  to 
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Aileen  and  mother,  and  would  have  been  to  he'd  ever     en 

us.  But  all  his  new  friends  were  diflcrcnt  kind  of  people,  and 
after  a  bit,  Aileen  said,  we'd  onlv  be  remembered  as  people  he  d 
known  when  he  was  young,  and  soon,  when  the  old  lady  died, 
we'd  be  asked  into  the  kitchen  and  not  into  the  parlour. 
Aileen  used  to  laugh  when  she  talked  like  this,  and  say  she'd 
come  and  see  George  when  he'd  married  a  lady,  and  wliat  fun 
it  would  be  to  remind  Gracey  of  the  time  they  threshed  the 
oats  out  together  at  Rocky  Hat.  But  still,  laugh  and  all,  I 
could  see,  though  she  talked  that  way,  it  made  her  feel  wretched 
all  the  while,  because  she  couldn't  help  thinking  that  we  ought 
to  have  done  just  as  well  as  George,  and  might  have  been  nigh- 
hand  as  far  forward  if  we'd  kept  straight.  If  we'd  only  kept 
straight  !     Ah,  there  was  where  the  whole  mistake  lay. 

It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  men  and  women  ought  to  have 
two  lives — an  old  one  and  a  new  one— one  to  rei)ent  of  the 
other  ;  the  first  one  to  show  men  what  they  ought  to  keep  clear 
of  in  the  second.  When  you  think  how  foolish-like  and  childish 
man  or  woman  commits  their  first  fault,  not  so  bad  in  itself, 
but  enough  often  to  shut  them  out  from  nearly  all  their  chances 
of  good  in  this  world,  it  does  seem  hardish  that  one  life  should 
end  all  under  the  sun.  Of  course,  there's  the  other,  and  we 
don't  know  what's  coming,  but  there's  so  many  difierent  notions 
about  that  a  chap  like  me  gets  puzzled,  and  looks  on  it  as  out 
of  his  line  altogether. 

We  weren't  sorry  to  have  a  little  excuse  to  stop  quiet  at  home 
for  this  month.  We  couldn't  have  done  no  good  by  mooching 
about,  and  ten  to  one,  while  the  chase  was  so  hot  after  all  that 
were  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  rubbing  out  Hagan  and 
his  lot,  we  should  have  been  dropped  upon.  The  whole  country 
was  alive  with  scouting  parties,  as  well  as  the  regulars.  You'd 
have  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  Father  couldn't 
have  done  a  better  thing  for  himself  and  all  of  us  than  get  hit 
as  he  did.  It  kept  him  and  us  out  of  harm's  way,  and  put  them 
off  the  scent,  while  they  hunted  Moran  and  Burke  and  the  rest 
of  their  lot  for  their  lives.  They  could  hardly  get  a  bit  of 
damper  out  of  a  shepherd's  hut  without  it  being  known  to  the 
police,  and  many  a  time  they  got  off  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 
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At  last  father  got  well,  and  said  he  didn't  see  what  good  Aileen 
could  do  stopping  any  longer  in  the  Hollow,  unless  she  meant 
to  tollow  up  busli-ranging  for  a  living.  She'd  better  go  back 
and  stay  along  with  her  mother.  If  George  Storefield  liked  to 
have  em  there,  wel  and  good  ;  things  looked  as  if  it  wasn't 
sate  now  for  a  mans  wife  and  daughter,  and  if  he'd  got  into 
j'^S"..  lu-  ,  y?  PG'-iceable  and  quiet  in  their  own  house.  He 
didnt  think  they  need  be  afraid  of  any  one  interfering  with 
them  for  the  future  though.  Here  dad  looked  so  darl  that 
Aileen  began  to  think  he  was  going  to  be  ill  again.  We'd  all 
start  and  go  a  bit  of  the  way  with  her  next  day-to  the  old 
stockyard  or  a  bit  farther  ;  she  could  ride  from  tliere,  and  take 
the  horse  back  with  her  and  keep  him  if  she  liked 

You  ve  been  a  good  gal  to  me,'  he  says  to  her  :  '  you  always 
was  one;  and  your  mother's  been  a  good  woman  and  a  good 
wife ;  tell  her  I  said  so.  I'd  no  call  to  have  done  the  things  I 
have,  or  left  home  because  it  wasn't  tidy  and  clean  and  a  wel- 
come always  when  I  came  back.  It's  been  rough  on  her,  and 
on  yon  too,  my  gal ;  and  if  it'll  do  her  any  good,  tell  he;  I'm 
dashed  sorry.  \  ou  can  take  this  trifle  of  money.  You  needn't 
boggle  at  it;  its  honest  got  and  earned,  long  before  this  other 
racket.  Now  you  can  go.  Kiss  your  old  dad  ;  like  as  not  you 
won  t  see  him  again.  ^ 

We'd  got  the  horses  in.  I  lifted  her  up  on  to  the  saddle,  and 
she  rode  out.  Her  horse  was  all  on  the  square,  so  there  was  no 
harm  in  her  taking  him  back  with  her,  and  off  we  went.  Dad 
didnt  go  after  all.  We  took  it  easy  out  to  the  old  stockyard. 
We  meant  to  camp  there  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  to  send  her 

"""'w    ri  t'"^''l*?  ^^^J?  "^'^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^how  her  the  way  home. 

We  didn  t  want  to  make  the  time  too  short.  What  a  lovelv 
fn^hnnrffi  ^  ^ountain  sides  were  clogged  up  with  mist  for 
an  hour  after  we  started  ;  still,  any  one  that  knew  the  climate 

would  have  said  it  was  goinfir  to  be  a  finp,  da^r     TU^r,^  „ ■^,  „ 

breath  of  air  ;  everything  was  that  still  that  not  a  leaf'on  any 
of  the  trees  so  much  as  stirred.  ■^ 

When  we  came  to  the  pass  out  of  the  valley,  we  none  of  us 
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got  oft";  it  waa  bettor  going  up  than  coming  down,  luul  it  would 
have  tired  Aileen  out  at  the  start  to  walk  up.  So  the  horses 
had  to  do  their  climbing.  It  didn't  matter  much  to  them.  V\'e 
were  all  used  to  i(  -sea  and  ridi^rs.  Jim  and  I  wont  first, 
then  Warrigal,  then  Aileen  and  Starlipflit.  After  wo  got  up  to 
the  top  wo  all  stopped  and  halted  a  bit  to  look  round. 

Just  then,  as  if  he'd  waited  for  us,  the  sun  came  out  from 
behind  the  mountain  ;  the  mists  lifted  and  rolled  away  as  if 
they  had  been  gray  curtains.  iCverything  showed  clear  out  like 
a  playhouse,  the  same  Jim  and  I  used  to  see  in  Melbourne. 
From  where  we  stood  you  could  see  everything,  the  gnien  valley 
flats  with  the  big  old  trees  in  clumps,  some  of  'em  just  the  same 
as  they'd  been  planted.  The  two  little  river-like  silver  threads 
winding  away  among  the  trees,  and  far  on  tho  opposite  side  the 
tall  gray  rock  towers  shining  among  the  forest  edges  of  the  high 
greciu  wall.  Somehow  the  sun  wasn't  risen  enough  to  light  up 
the  mountain.  It  looked  as  black  and  dismal  as  if  it  was  night- 
fall coming  on. 

'Good-bye,  old  Hollow  ! '  Aileen  called  out,  waving  her  hand. 
'Everything  looks  bright  and  beautiful  except  the  mountain. 
How  gloomy  it  appears,  as  if  it  held  some  dreadful  secret — 
doesn't  it?  Ah  !  what  a  pleasant  time  it  has  been  for  me.  Am 
I  the  same  Aileen  Marston  that  went  in  there  a  few  weeks 
since?  And  now  I  suppose  there  will  bo  more  misery  and 
anxiety  waiting  for  all  of  us  when  I  get  back.  "Well,  come  what 
will,  I  have  had  a  little  happiness  on  this  eartli.  In  heaven 
there  must  be  rest.' 

We  all  rode  on,  but  none  of  us  seemed  to  care  to  say  much. 
Every  step  we  went  seemed  to  be  taking  us  away  from  tho 
place  where  we'd  all  been  so  happy  together.  The  next  change 
was  sure  to  be  for  the  worse.  VVhat  it  would  be,  or  when  it 
would  come,  we  none  of  us  could  tell. 

Starlight  and  Aileen  rode  together  most  of  the  way,  and 
talked  a  good  deal,  we  could  see.  Before  we  got  to  the  stock- 
yard she  rode  over  to  Jim  and  cheered  him  up  as  nmch  as  she 
could  about  Jeanie.  She  said  she'd  write  to  her,  and  t'^i  her 
all  about  him,  and  how  happy  we'd  all  been  together  lal^ely  ; 
and  tell  her  that  Jim  would  find  some  way  to  get  down  to  her 
this  spring,  if  he  could  manage  it  any  road. 

'  If  I'm  above  ground,  tell  her  I'll  be  with  her,'  says  poor  old 
Jim,  '  before  Christmas.  If  she  don't  see  me  then  I'll  be  dead, 
and  she  may  put  on  black  and  make  sure  she's  a  widow.' 

'  Oh,  come,  you  nmstn't  talk  like  that,  Jim,  and  look  to  the 
bright  side  a  bit.  There's  a  good  chance  yet,  now  the  country's 
so  full  of  diggers  and  foreigners.  You  try  your  luck,  and  you'll 
see  your  wife  yet.' 

"Then  she  came  to  me,  and  talked  away  iusL  like  old  Limes. 

*  You're  the  eldest,  Dick,'  she  said,  '  and 
to  say  what  I'm 


proper 


her  heart 


going  to  say.'    Then  she  told  me  all  that  was  in 
about  Starlight.     He  and  she  had  made  it  up  that  if 
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he  could  get  away  to  a  foreign  country  she  would  join  him 
there,  and  take  mother  with  her.  There  was  to  be  no  marrying 
or  love-making  unless  they  could  carry  out  that  plan.  Then 
she  told  me  that  she  liad  always  had  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
towards  him.  'When  I  saw  him  first  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  man  before — never  one  that  I  could  care  for  or  think  of 
marrying.  And  now  he  lias  told  me  that  he  loves  me — loves  me, 
a  poor  ignorant  girl  that  I  am  ;  and  I  will  wait  for  him  all  my 
life,  and  follow  him  all  round  the  world.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  die 
for  him,  or  wear  out  my  life  in  trying  to  make  him  happy. 
And  yet,  and  yet,'  slie  said,  and  all  her  face  grew  sad,  and  put 
on  the  old  look  that  I  knew  so  well,  so  hopeless,  so  full  of  quiet 
bearing  of  pain,  '  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling  at  my  heart  that  it 
will  never  be.  Something  will  happen  to  me  or  to  him.  We 
are  all  doomed  to  sorrow  and  misfortune,  and  nothing  can  save 
us  from  our  fate.' 

'Aileen,  dear,'  I  said,  'you  are  old  enough  to  know  what's 
best  for  yourself.  I  didn't  think  Starlight  was  on  for  marrying 
any  woman,  but  he's  far  and  away  the  best  man  we've  ever 
known,  so  you  can  please  yourself.  But  you  know  what  the 
chances  are.  If  he  gets  clear  off,  or  any  of  us,  after  what's  been 
done,  you're  right.     But  it's  a  hundred  to  one  against  it.' 

'  I'll  take  the  odds,'  says  she,  holding  up  her  head.  '  I'm  will- 
ing to  put  my  life  and  happiness,  what  little  there's  left  of  it, 
on  the  wager.     Things  can't  well  be  worse.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  I  said.  '  I  ought  to  tell  you — I  must  tell  you 
something  before  we  part,  though  I'd  a  deal  rather  not.  But 
you'll  bear  it  better  now  than  in  a  surprise.' 

'  Not  more  blood,  more  wickedness,  she  said,  in  a  half-whis- 

Eer,  and  then  she  looks  up  stern  and  angry-like.  '  When  is  this 
st  of  horrible  things  to  stop  ? ' 

'It  was  none  of  our  doing.  Moran  and  Daly  were  in  it, 
and ' 

'And  none  of  you?  Swear  that,'  she  said,  so  quick  and 
pitiful-like. 

'  None  of  us,'  I  said  again  ;  '  nor  yet  Warrigal.' 

'Then  who  did  it?  Tell  me  all.  I'm  not  a  child.  I  will 
know.' 

'  You  remember  the  man  that  was  rude  to  you  at  Rocky  Flat, 
and  father  and  he  fired  at  one  another  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do,  cowardly  wretch  that  he  was.  Then  Moran 
was  waiting  for  them  up  the  gully  ?  I  wondered  that  they  did 
not  come  back  next  day.' 

'  They  never  came  back,'  I  said. 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  are  all  dead,  all 
four  ?— those  strong  men  !  Oh,  surely  not,  Dick  ? '  and  she 
caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and  iooked  up  into  my  face. 

'Yes,  Aileen,  all.  We  came  after  and  followed  up  dad,  when 
we  got  home  :  it's  a  wonder  he  did  it  by  himself.  But  we  saw 
them  all  four  lying  stretched  out.' 
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She  put  down  her  head  and  never  spoke  more  till  we  parted. 

*  *  •  • 

We  turned  back,  miserable  enough  all  of  us,  God  knows 
After  having  Aileen  to  make  the  place  bright  and  pleasant 
and  cheer  us  all  up,  losing  her  was  just  as  if  all  the  little 
pleasure  we  had  m  our  lives  was  dropped  out  of  them— like  the 
sun  gomg  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  wind  rising ;  like  the  moon 
cloudmg  over,  and  a  fog  burying  up  everything-dark  and 
damp,  the  same  as  wed  had  it  many  a  time  cattle-driving  by 
night.  We  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  one  another  all  the  way 
home,  and  no  wonder. 

Next  day  we  all  sat  about,  looking  more  down  on  our  luck 
dad  said,  than  any  day  since  we'd  '  turned  out.'  Then  Starlight 
told  him  about  him  and  Aileen,  how  they'd  made  it  up  to  be 
married  some  day  or  other.  Not  yet,  of  course ;  but  if  he  could 
get  away  by  Melbourne  to  some  of  these  places—the  islands  on 
the  Facihc  coast,  where  vessels  were  always  sailing  for— he 
didnt  see  why  his  luck  shouldn't  change.  'I  have  always 
thought  your  daughter,'  he  says  to  father,  'one  of  the  grandest 
women  1  ever  met,  in  any  degree,  gentle  or  simple.  She  has 
had  the  imprudence  to  care  for  me ;  so,  unless  you  have  some 
well-grounded  objection— and  I  don't  say  you  haven't,  mind 
youj  I  should  if  I  were  in  your  place— you  may  as  well  say 
you  re  contented,  and  wish  us  luck  ! ' 

Father  was  a  long  time  before  he  said  anything.  He  sat 
there,  looking  very  sullen  and  set-like,  while  Starlight  lit  a 
cigar  and  walked  quietly  up  and  down  a  few  paces  oti^ 

Dad  answers  at  last.  '  I  don't  say  but  what  other  lads  would 
have  suited  better  if  they'd  come  off,  but  most  things  goes  con- 
trary in  this  world  The  only  thing  as  I'm  doubtful  of  .Captain, 
IS  your  luck.  If  that's  bad  all  the  trying  and  crying  won't  set 
It  right.  And  its  great  odds  as  you'll  be  caught  or  shot  afore 
the  year's  out.  lor  that  matter,  every  one  of  us  is  working  for 
Uoyernment  on  the  same  road.  But  the  gal's  a  good  gal,  and  if 
shes  set  her  fancy  on  you  I  won't  block  her.  You're  a  pair  of 
dashed  fools,  that's  all,  botherin'  your  heads  with  the  like  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  you  boys  are  all  more  likely  to  have  a  rope 
round  your  necks  than  any  gal's  arms,  good  or  bad.  Have  your 
own  way.  You  always  managed  to  get  it,  somehow  or  other, 
ever  since  I  knowed  ye.' 

After  this  father  lit  his  pipe  and  went  into  the  cave. 
&7  and  by  he  comes  out  again  and  catches  the  old  mare 
1  ain't  been  out  of  this  blessed  hole,'  he  says, '  for  a  month  of 
bundays.    i  m  dead  tired  of  seeing  nothin'  and  doiu'  nothin'     I'll 
crawl  over  to  old  Davy's  for  our  letters  and  papers.    We  ain't 
ne?ird  nothing  for  a  year,  seems  to  me.' 

Dad  was  strong  enough  to  get  about  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
we  werent  sorry  to  get  shut  of  him  for  a  bit.     He  was  that 
cranky  at  times  there  was  no  living  with  him.    As  for  ourselves 
we  were  regular  wild  for  some  sort  of  get  away  for  a  bit  of  a 
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change  ;  so  we  hadn't  talked  it  over  very  long  before  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  take  a  run  over  to  Jonathan  Barnes's  and  have 
a  bit  of  fun,  just  to  take  the  taste  out  of  our  mouths  of  Aileen's 
going  away. 

We  had  to  dress  ourselves  very  quiet  and  get  fresli  horses — 
nags  that  had  nothing  particular  about  them  to  make  people 
look,  at  the  same  time  with  a  bit  of  go  in  them  in  case  we  were 
pushed  at  any  time. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  went  to  work  and  got  every- 
thing ready,  and  by  three  o'clock  we  were  off— all  three  of  us, 
and  never  in  better  heart  in  our  lives— for  a  bit  of  fun  or  devil- 
ment ;  it  didn't  matter  which  came  first. 

When  we  got  to  Jonathan's  it  was  latish,  but  that  didn't 
matter  to  us  or  to  the  girls  neither  ;  they  were  always  ready  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  night  or  day.  However,  just  at  first  they  pretended 
to  be  rather  high  and  mighty  about  this  business  of  Hagan's. 

'  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it  ? '  says  Bella,  after  we  walked  in.  '  I  don't 
know  as  it's  safe  for  us  to  be  knowing  such  dangerous  characters. 
There's  a  new  law  against  harbouring,  father  says.  He's  pretty 
frightened,  I  can  tell  you,  and  for  two  pins  we'd  be  told  to  shut 
the  door  in  your  faces.' 

'You  can  do  that  if  you  like  now,'  says  I ;  '  we  shan't  want 
telling  twice,  I  daresay.     But  what  makes  you  so  stiff  to-night  ? ' 

*  Why,  Hagan's  business,  of  course,'  says  Maddie  ;  '  four  men 
killed  in  cold  blood.  Only  I  know  you  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
be  in  it  I'd  not  know  any  of  ye  from  a  crow.    There  now.' 

'  Quite  right,  most  beauteous  Madeline,'  says  Starlight ;  '  it 
was  a  very  dreadful  afiair,  though  I  believe  there  was  some 
reason  for  old  Ben  being  angry.  Of  course,  you  know  we 
weren't  within  miles  of  the  place  when  it  was  done.  You  re- 
member the  night  we  were  here  last?' 

'  Of  course  we  do.  Captain,  quite  well.  Weren't  you  going  to 
dance  at  Bella's  wedding  and  all?  You'll  have  to  do  that 
sooner  than  we  expected,  though.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  it,  but  listen  to  me,  my  dear  ;  I  want  you  to 
know  the  truth.  We  rode  straight  back  to  the—  •  o  where  we 
lived— and,  of  course,  found  the  old  man  gone  away  from  the 
place.  We  tracked  him  right  enough,  but  came  up  when  it  was 
all  over.  Daly  and  Moran  were  the  chief  actors  in  that 
tragedy.' 

'Oh,  we  said  it  was  Morau's  work  from  the  first,  didn't  we, 
Bill  ?  It's  just  the  line  he's  cut  out  for.  I  always  think  he 
ought  to  have  a  bowl  and  dagger.  He  looks  like  the  villain  on 
the  stage.' 

'  On  or  off  the  stage  he  can  support  the  principal  part  in  that 
line  most  naturally,'  says  Starlight ;  'but  Ijirophesy  he  will  be 
cut  i>iT  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career.  He's  beastly  cunning, 
but  he'll  be  trapped  yet.' 

'It's  a  pit5^  Jim  can  t  stay  a  few  days  with  us,'  says  Maddie  ; 
'I  believe  we'd  find  a  way  of  passing  him  on  to  Victoria,    I've 
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known  more  thji  one  or  two,  or  half-a-dozen  either,  that  has 
been  put  througli  the  same  way.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  Mad,  lay  me  on ! '  says  poor  Jim,  '  and  I'll 
go  on  my  knees  to  you.' 

'Oh  !  I  daresay,'  says  Maddie,  looking  saucy, '  but  I  like  a  man 
to  be  tond  ot  some  woman  in  a  proper  way,  even  if  it  isn't  me  ; 

^°  Mr       ^^     *^  ^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^^^  y°^  ^o  y^u^  wife  and  pickaninny.' 
We  must  get  you  into  the  police  force,  Maddie,'  says  Star- 
light,  or  make  you  a  sort  of  inspector,  unattached,  if  you're  so 
clever  at  managing  these  little  a«airs.     But  what's  the  idea  ? ' 

\\  ell,  says  she,  settling  herself  in  a  cliair,  spreading  out  her 
dress,  and  looking  very  knowing,  'there's  an  old  gentleman 
being  driven  all  the  way  overland  in  a  sort  of  light  Yankee  trap, 
and  the  young  fellow  that's  driving  has  to  find  horses  and  feed 
em,  and  get  so  much  for  the  trip.' 

I  Who  is  it  r  says  I. 

'Oh!  yoiu  know  him,'  says  Maddie,  looking  down,  'he's  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  a  steady-going,  good-conducted  chap,  and 
hes  a  little— you  understand— well,  shook  on  me.  I  could  per- 
suade him  a  bit,  that  is ' 

'  I  don't  doubt  that  at  all,'  says  I. 

'  Oh  !  you  know  him  a  little.  Pie  says  he 
Turon ;  he  was  working  with  some  Americans. 
Moreton.' 

'I  remember  him  well  enough  ;  he  used  to  wear  a  moustache 
and  a  chin  beard,  and  talk  Yankee.  Only  for  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  like  Jim  ;  we  always  said  so.' 

11,  'P,9  y°"  s^®  anything  now,  Dick,  you  that's  so  sharp?'  says 
Maddie. 

'Bless  my  soul,'  says  Starlight,  'of  course,  it  is  as  clear  as 
your  beautiful  eyes.    Jim  is  to  shave  his  beard,  talk  like  a 
Yankee,  and  go  m  Joe  Moreton's  place.    I  see  it  all.    Maddie 
persuading  Joe  to  consent  to  the  exchange  of  duties.' 
But  what  will  his  employer  say?' 

*r  PJ^  '  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  '''^^^^  ^^6  sandy  blight,'  says 
Maddie,  wears  green  goggles,  poor  old  gentleman.  He'll  never 
know  nothing,  and  he'll  be  able  to  swear  up  for  Jim  if  the  police 
pull  him  anywhere  this  side  of  the  Murray.' 

We'd  told  Maddie  that  money  needn't  stand  in  the  way,  so 
she  was  to  promise  Joe  the  full  sum  that  he  was  to  get  for  his 
contract  would  be  paid  to  him  in  cash  that  night— Jim  to  pay 
his  own  expenses  as  he  went,  the  same  as  he  was  to  do  himself 
Of  course  she  could  get  the  money  from  old  Jonathan.  A  word 
from  us  then  was  worth  a  deal  more  than  that'd  come  to. 
Money  wasn't  the  worst  thing  we  had  to  care  about, 

the  horses,  the  stages,  and  how  to  answer  the  old  cove,  and  what 
to  do  to  humour  him  as  thej^  went  along.  If  he'd  had  his  full 
eyesight  he  might  have  noticed  some  difference,  but  as  it  was, 
It  was  as  much  as  the  poor  old  chap,  she  believed,  could  see 
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there  was  a  driver  at  all.  His  eyes  was  bound  up  mostly  ;  he 
had  a  big  shade  over  'em,  and  was  half  the  night  swabbing  and 
poulticing,  and  putting  lotion  into  'em.  He'd  got  sandy  blight 
that  bad  it  would  take  months  to  get  right.  Once  you  get  a 
touch  like  that  it's  a  terror,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  liad  it  that  bad 
myself  I  had  to  be  led  about. 

After  a  lot  of  talking,  that  Jim  was  to  try  his  luck  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson's  coachman,  he  was  mad  to  get  away  somehow 
and  such  another  chance  might  never  turn  up  in  a  month  oi 
Sundavs.  He  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  shave  his  beard  and 
make  himself  look  as  like  as  ever  he  could  to  Joe  Moreton. 
Maddie  said  she'd  see  after  that,  and  it  would  be  as  good  as  a 
play.  Lucky  for  old  Jim  we'd  all  taken  a  fancy  at  the  Turon, 
for  once  in  a  way,  to  talk  like  Arizona  Bill  and  his  mates,  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  There  were  so  many  Americans  there 
at  first,  and  they  were  such  swells,  with  their  silk  sashes,  bowie 
knives,  and  broad-leafed  '  full-share '  hats,  that  lota  of  the  young 
native  fellows  took  a  pride  in  copying  them,  and  could  walk  and 
talk  and  guess  and  calculate  wonderful  well  considering.  Besides, 
most  of  the  natives  have  a  sort  of  slow,  sleepy  way  of  talking, 
so  it  partly  came  natural  to  this  chap,  Joe  Moreton,  and  Jim! 
There  couldn't  be  a  better  chance,  so  we  thought  we'd  stay  a 
day  and  give  Jim  a  send  off  all  square  and  regular.  It  wasn't 
no  ways  too  safe,  but  we  wanted  a  bit  of  a  jollification  and  we 
thought  we'd  chance  it. 

That  night  we  had  a  regular  good  ball.  The  girls  got  some  of 
the  young  fellows  from  round  about  to  come  over,  and  a  couple 
or  two  other  girls,  and  we  had  no  end  of  fun.  There  was  plenty 
of  champagne,  and  even  Jim  picked  up  a  bit ;  and  what  with 
being  grateful  to  Maddie  for  giving  him  this  lift,  and  better  in 
spirits  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Jeanie  again,  he  was  more  like 
his  own  self.  Maddie  said  he  looked  so  handsome  she  had  half 
a  mind  to  throw  over  Joe  Moreton  after  all. 

Joe  came  rather  latish,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  a  cup 
of  tea  and  went  to  bed  at  once,  leaving  word  for  Joe  that  he 
wanted  to  start  almost  before  daylight,  or  as  soon  as  he  could 
see  to  drive,  so  as  to  get  half-way  on  their  stage  before  the  sun 
was  hot. 

After  Joe  had  seen  to  his  horses  and  put  the  trap  away  he 
came  into  the  house  and  had  a  glass  or  two,  and  wired  in  with 
the  rest  of  us  like  a  good  'un.  After  a  bit  we  see  Maddie  corner 
him  off  and  have  a  long  talk,  very  serious  too.  After  that  they 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  was  away  a  good  while. 
When  she  came  back  slio  looked  over  at  Jim  and  nodded,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  It's  all  right,'  and  I  saw  poor  old  Jim's  face 
brighten  up  as  if  a  light  had  passed  over  it. 

,  .J     ,vij.M    rjjr     olio    udiiiu    vrrci     ttiiu     tuiu     US    Llil    JiUOUS    it.       DHB  U 

had  a  hard  matter  to  manage  it,  for  Joe  was  a  square  sort  of 
fellow,  that  had  a  place  of  his  own,  and  at  first  didn't  like  the 
notion  of  being  mixed  up  with  our  crowd  at  all.    But  he  was 
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regular  shook  on  Maddie,  and  she  went  at  him  as  only  a  woman 
can,  and  I  daresay,  though  she  didn't  tell  us,  made  it  part  of  the 
bargam,  if  slie  was  to  marry  him,  to  help  Jim  in  this  particular 
way.  He  was  to  be  well  paid  for  this  journey  by  old  Mr.  Wat- 
son, and  he  wanted  a  bit  of  money  before  harvest  or  he  wouldn't 
have  taken  the  job  at  all. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Jim  and  Joe  sat  up  ever  so  late, 
pretty  wellon  to  tlaylight,  smoking  and  yarning,  and  Joe  prac- 
tising Jim  in  all  the  things  he  was  to  do  and  say,  giving  him 
a  kind  of  chart  of  the  stages,  and  telling  him  the  sort  of  answers 
he  was  to  give  to  the  old  chap.  It  was  just  before  daylight 
when  they  knocked  off,  and  then  Joe  goes  and  peels  off  his  duds 
and  hands  'em  over  to  Jim,  rough  great-coat  and  all— up  to  his 
chin  and  down  to  his  toes. 

Joe  takes  Jim's  togs.  They  fitted  him  all  to  pieces,  and  Jim 
hands  hira  over  his  horse,  saddle,  revolver,  and  spurs,  and  tells 
him  the  old  horse  is  a  real  plum,  and  he  hopes  he'll  be  good  to 
him.    Then  Jim  shakes  hands  with  us  all  round.    Blessed  if  the 


out  of  the  room), '  so  here's  good  luck ;  and  when  you've  got 
your  wife  and  child  again  don't  forget  iladdie  Barnes.'  Then 
she  shook  hands  with  him,  and  made  a  quick  bolt  to  her  own 
room.     Queer  things  women  are,  my  word. 

When  old  Jim  drove  round  to  the  front  with  the  pair  of 
horGos,  setting  up  square  with  his  big  coat  and  Joe's  '  full-share ' 
hat  on  liim,  we  all  bursted  out  laughing.  He'd  first  of  all  gone 
to  the  old  gentleman's  room  and  sung  out,  'All  aboard,  sir, 
time's  up,'  just  to  liven  him  up  a  bit.  Joe  kept  away  down  at 
the  stable. 

Well,  presently  out  comes  the  old  chap,  with  a  veil  on  and 
Ins  green  goggles,  winkin'  and  blinkin'  as  if  he  couldn't  see  a 
door  from  a  window.  He  drinks  off' a  cup  of  cofiee  and  takes  a 
munch  of  bread  and  butter,  makes  a  kind  of  bow  to  Bella,  and 
shuffles  into  his  carriage.  Jim  touches  up  the  horses  and  away 
they  go.  We  rose  a  bit  of  a  cheer.  Maddie  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief out  of  the  window.  Jim  looked  round  and  raised  hia 
whip.  That  was  the  last  sight  any  of  us  had  of  him  for  many 
a  day.    Poor  old  Jim  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

weckling.  If  iJfdn'ttLlrift^^  promised  to  come  to  her 
come.  There  was  glVrbei  rice  bS  "''^/h'^''  ^^^^^^  he'd 
good  fun.  It  would  be^a  good  wfnd  nn  '  Txr  '^  ,'^^'  '"''«  *«  be 
out  a  great  swell.  8ir  FerdTnand  wn?,fi  T^f^'^'^'^l^  ^^«  ^^"^^"g 
such  a^crowd  anybody^  .^l^plZstl^ratlTo  on^^  ^'^^^^'^  ^' 

Yours  sincerely, 
'po    rp.  ,.    ,      ,  'Isabella  Barnes. 

a  goof  h„"S  enough  r*"'*  ''™'''™P'  "'^  »<»  '«'<"^d  ^  hadn't  we 

'  Well  done,  Bella  ! '  says  StarliVhf     «  t  „  -+  ,. 

I  never  went  to  a  hop  AV'itli  a  n  S«\  ''I^  T.^""'  ^^ick. 

thousand  pounds  too?  OnifP  n  I  °''  "^^  ^®^^  ^^^O'-e.  A 
question,  ^nd  we^ll "  enir  RaiXV'fr^^^^^^  It  settles  the 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  anvthini  f fc'  ri^^^'^^P"  ^^ 
^^  'Captain  Starlight's^ I^Kfe^lb^'"?  l'^'><*°-?u^^^-.' 

B.ne  out  of  her  ^r^ B\^\:^^^^!-Zl.  ^^ 

JouI&i;4Z't'':^l  a^n'ytifnft-^'^^''  ^"*,  ^^'^  ^^^e 
ways  of  doing^the  whole  thfn  J  Besides  o-  >^- ''  /^^^^-^-do^en 
I  never  made  a  promise  yet  ior^nnTnTJ^^^^^^^ 

carry  out,  and  so^me  ha^e^  c'osfmf  dlaVeL'^^^^^  'ctd  V''''' 
i^ancy  running  our  horses  and  o-ninn-  +.7+7  t  ,P^"','^°^  knows, 
of  the  police-^the  idea  is  defi2us  -^  ''  "^'  ^^"  ""^^^  ^^^  «««e« 
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My  mind  ts  made  up,  Richard-I  have  decided  irrevocably. 
Of  course  you  needn  t  come,  if  you  see  objections ;  but  I'll  bet 
you  my  Dean  and  Adams  revolver  and  the  Navy  Colt  against 
your  repeating  rifle  tjiat  I  do  all  I've  said,  and  dear  out  sife.' 

Done  !    I  said.      I've  no  doubt  you'll  try  ;  but  you  might  as 
well  try  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  Berrima  4'ol  with  a  hay^rake 
You  11, make  feir  Ferdinand's  fortune,  that's  all.     He  always  said 
hed  die  happy  if  he  could  only  bag  you  and  the  Marstons.     He'll 
be  made  Inspector-General  of  Police.' 
Starlight  smiled  in  his  queer,  quiet  way. 

«l,v;  T  ""f  'jf^^''  *''^  ,*^P  ""^  *'>^  <^^««  "'itil  he  takes  me- 

ahve  I  ii^ean-he  11  die  a  sub-inspector.  But  we'd  better  sleep 
on  it.     Ihis  IS  an  enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment,  and 

av'S:''%Z  ^"-1  ""^  ^^^"^  '>*•  ^^^  "^"«*  set  your  sister  to  come 
over.     Ihat  will  crown  all.' 

*  Good-night,'  I  said,  rather  hasty.     'We'd  better  turn  the 
Hollow  into  Tarban  Creek,  and  advertise  for  boarders ' 

Next  morning  I  expected  he'd  think  better  of  it-we'd  had  a 

aid 'f nil  n75  °i  ^T  '  ^",^  ^°'  ^^^  V«  ^°^«  '^^  «^  ^t  than  ever, 
and  full  of  dodges  to  work  it  to  rights.  He  certainly  was  won- 
derful clever  in  all  sorts  of  ways  when  there  was  any  devilment 
to  be  carried  out     Half  as  much  in  the  straight  way  would  have 

H±-n\";r  °^  ,^™-  ^"'  ^^^^'^  *h«  ^^y  «f  the  world  all  over 
Jtle  am  t  the  only  one. 

rA%^Zilf^^''  ^V^^  "^e  "^^'.^"^  looked  on  the  notion  as 

mf^n/r^  !??u'  He.ir'^  '*''^^^ht  «^  ^^^1  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  said  he  expected  Starlight  would  have  his 
own  way  as  usual ;  but  he'd  pTay  at  that  glme  once  too  oftem 
He  supposed  he'd  be  left  in  the  rfollow  all  by  himself,  with  Wa?: 
ngal  and  the  dog  for  company. 

'Warrigal  goes  with  me-might  want  him,'  says  Starlight 

tJ?he'balf  to?  r  "'  ''^'^^'  ^°'^^'''°'-     ^"'^^P'  y°"'^  ^'^'^  *^g° 

no  ^r^nlT'  ^4'/^^  'w  ^  of  growl,  and  lit  his  pipe  and  wouldn't  say 
no  more     Starlight  and  I  regular  talked  it  out,  and,  after  I'd 

dfd'i^L^'  ^  W  '"  '""W'  '^''^'\''  ^°«^  'l"^*^  ««  impossible  as  i 
some  nf  f  ho\  IT?  """'^  *°  """'^^  ^P^^^-     ^e  was  to  get  in  with 
IT^^frr        ^®^^'"?  ?^"  °'  sporting  people  that  alwtys  came  to 
country  races,  and  I  was  to  find  out  some  of  our  old  digger 

Td Tool  af^^?  ?f  t'^'  '^^'^•.  i!^"^'"P^  -°"^d  «hift  foi  iSel 
to  cle^r'a^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^«-  -^^^  -  --  -  had 

I  And  who  was  to  enter  Kainbow  and  look  after  him  V 
boulcin  t  we  get  old  Jacob  Benton  ;  he's  the  best  trainer  I'va 

waTournf  ^  '•  ^i  H'  ^  ^^"^  '^''  ^y  '^^^  "«  the  otS lay  he 
was  outot  a  lob,  and  was  eronm  nt.TnnafVipp'o  ■  ha^  i r.i---i 
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•  No  ;  but  I  can  send  the  horse  to  him  at  Jonathan's,  and  he 
can  get  him  ^at  there  as  well  as  anywhere.  There's  nearly  a 
™onth  yet;  hes  pretty  hard,  and  he's  been  regularly  exercised 

Jacob  Benton  was  a  wizened,  dried-up  old  Yorkshireman 
He  d  been  head  man  in  a  good  racing  stable,  but  drink  had 
been  the  ruin  of  him— lost  him  his  place,  and  sent  him  out  here. 
He  could  be  trusted  to  go  i-iglit  through  witli  a  job  like  ours, 
tor  all  that  Like  many  men  that  drink  hard,  he  was  as  sober 
as  a  judge  between  one  burst  and  another.  And  once  he  took 
over  a  horse  in  training  he  touched  nothing  but  water  till  the 
race  was  run  and  the  horse  back  in  his  box.  Then  he  most 
times  went  in  an  awful  perisher— took  a  month  to  it,  and  was 
never  sober  day  or  night  the  whole  time.  When  he'd  spent  all 
his  money  he  d  crawl  out  of  the  township  and  get  away  into  the 
country  more  dead  than  alive,  and  take  the  first  job  that  offered 
iJut  he  was  fonder  of  training  a  good  horse  than  anything  else 
m  the  world  •  and  if  he'd  got  a  regular  flyer,  and  was  treated 
P-n  [^ili  1  '"^^^  ^^^^^  himself  sleep  or  time  to  eat  his  meals 
till  he  d  got  him  near  the  mark.  He  could  ride,  too,  and  was  an 
out-and-out  judge  of  i^ace. 

When  we'd  regular  chalked  it  out  about  entering  Rainbow 
for  the  Grand  Turon  Handicap,  we  sent  Warrigal  over  to  Billy 
S®  ■•^^7;  *^d  sot  him  to  look  up  old  Jacob.  He  agreed  to  take 
the  old  horse,  tls  week  before  the  races,  and  give  him  a  last  bit 
ot  J^  rench-pohsh  if  we  1  keep  him  in  steady  work  till  then 
i^  rom  what  he  was  told  of  the  horse  he  expected  he  would  carry 
any  weight  he  was  handicapped  for  and  pull  it  off  easy  He 
was  to  enter  him  in  his  own  name,  the  proper  time  before  the 
races.  It  he  won  he  was  to  have  ten  per  cent  on  winnings  •  if 
he  lost,  a  ten-pound  note  would  do  him.  He  could  ride  the 
weight  with  some  lead  in  his  saddle,  and  he'd  never  wet  his  lips 
with  grog  till  the  race  was  over. 

So  that  part  of  the  work  was  chalked  out.  The  real  risky 
business  was  to  come.  I  never  expected  wo  should  get  through 
all  straight.  But  the  more  I  hung  back  the  more  shook  on  it 
btarhght  seemed  to  be.  He  was  like  a  boy  home  from  schc  ol 
sometimes— mad  for  any  kind  of  fun  with  a  spice  of  devilment 
m  it. 

About  a  week  before  the  races  we  all  cleared  out,  leaving 
father  at  home,  and  pn^tty  sulky  too.  Warrigal  led  Rainbow  • 
lie  was  to  take  him  to  Jonathan  Barnes's,  and  meet  old  Jacob 

!lr^j-j  .  y^^  ^°  ^^^P  *^^"^  "^^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^"^^  *o  go  to  Turon. 
We  didn  t  show  there  ourselves  this  time ;  we  were  afraid  of 
drawing  suspicion  on  the  place. 

We  rode  right  into  Turon,  taking  care  to  be  well  after  dark 
A  real  pleasure  it  was  to  see  the  old  place  again.  The  crooked 
streets,  the  lighted-up  shops,  the  crowd  of  jolly  diggers  walking 
about  smoking,  or  crowding  round  the  public-house  bars,  the 
row  of  the  stampers  in  the  quartz-crushing  machines  going 
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night  and  day.  It  all  reminded  mo  of  the  pleasant  year  Jim 
and  I  had  spent  here.  I  wished  we'd  never  had  to  leave  it.  We 
I)arted  just  outside  the  township  for  fear  of  accidents.  I  went 
to  a  little  place  I  knew,  wliere  I  put  up  my  horse — could  be 
quiet  there,  and  abked  no  questions.  Starlight,  as  usual,  went 
to  the  best  hotel,  where  he  ordered  everyl)ody  about  and  was  as 
big  a  swell  as  ever.  ^ '_  had  been  out  in  the  north-west  country, 
and  was  going  to  Sydney  to  close  for  a  couple  of  stations  that 
had  been  ofierod  to  him. 

That  night  he  went  to  the  barber,  had  his  hair  cut  and  his 
beard  shaved,  only  leaving  his  moustache  and  a  bit  of  whisker 
like  a  ribbon.  He  put  on  a  suit  of  tweed,  all  one  colour,  and 
ordered  a  lot  more  clothes,  which  he  paid  for,  and  were  to  be 
left  at  the  hotel  till  he  returned  from  Sydney. 

Next  day  he  starts  for  Sydney  ;  what  he  was  going  to  do 
there  he  didn't  say,  and  I  didn't  ask  him.  He'd  be  back  the 
day  before  the  races,  and  in  good  time  for  all  the  fun,  and 
Bella's:,  wedding  into  the  bargain.  I  managed  to  find  out  that 
night  that  Kate  Mullocksou  had  left  Turon.  She  and  her 
husband  had  sold  their  place  and  gone  to  another  diggings  just 
opened.  I  was  glad  enough  of  this,  for  I  knew  that  her  eyes 
were  sharp  enough  to  spy  me  out  whatever  disguise  I  had  on  ; 
and  even  if  she  didn't  I  should  always  have  expected  to  find  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  breathed  freer  after  I  heard  this  bit  of 
news. 

The  gold  was  better  even  than  when  we  were  there.  A  lot 
of  men  who  were  poor  enough  when  we  were  there  had  made 
fortunes.  The  field  never  looked  better,  and  the  hard-driving, 
well-paid,  jolly  mining  life  v  as  going  on  just  the  same  as  ever  ; 
every  one  making  money  fast— spending  it  faster— and  no  one 
troubling  themselves  about  anything  except  how  much  the 
washdirt  went  to  the  load,  and  whether  the  sinking  was 
through  the  false  bottom  or  not. 

When  I  first  came  I  had  a  notion  of  mating  in  with  some 
diggers,  but  when  1  saw  how  quiet  everybody  took  it,  and  what 
thousands  of  strangers  there  were  all  over  the  place,  I  gave 
myself  out  for  a  speculator  in  mining  shares  from  Melbourne. 
So  I  shaved  off"  most  of  my  beard,  had  my  hair  cut  short,  and 
put  on  a  tall  hat.  I  thought  that  would  shift  any  sort  of 
likeness  there  might  be  to  my  old  self,  and,  though  it  was 
beastly  uncomfortable,  I  stuck  to  it  all  the  time. 

I  walked  about  among  the  stables  and  had  a  good  look  at  all 
the  horses  that  were  in  training.  Two  or  three  good  ones,  as 
usual,  and  a  lot  of  duffers.  If  Rainbow  wasn't  beat  on  his  con- 
dition, he  had  pace  and  weight-carrying  for  the  best  of  them. 
I  hardly  thought  he  could  lose  it,  or  a  bigger  stake  in  better 

1 J'       '-   "f-o  vnctL   i.^,Mi\.t  uj.    tuc  iiui  ae  1  LiiuUjjiiiy  111:  v/ita  good 

enough  for  an  English  Derby. 

Well,  I  kept  dark,  you  be  sure,  and  mooned  about,  buying  a 
share  at  a  low  price  now  and  then  just  to  let  'era  see  I  had 
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fS  afprl™S,,,„^^  ™-  ™  *'^'  B^-fora,  and 

about,  and  all  thelSrwe  "^'cmmS'f.rT'r'  V""'^ 
wondar  ng  whotlier  Kfurli^l.f  ,.,.  "  .  "■  •'"^'  as  I  was 
■lay  I  saw  a  fourTn-hand  drlrj'.K'T  '°  '^  "P  «"  "«' 

Some  of  the  diggers  laughed. 
sam?hoTset?did^'"''  ^  ^^^^  '°  ^  ^^  *hat  stopped  at  the 

«ome  Lrses  to  run  to  narrow  '  T^h^.'"'"''  '^  '''K  they've 
England  that's  come  up  wShW  ''  *'  ""^  "^""^  ^'O'" 

belielr^'^teeJed^'himsefft-h  ?"  ^^  .T'^'^  -^^^n't,  I 
even  now  think  rSasSS  ^^"derful  as  I  could  hardly 
the  young  Endishni«n  tt  ^  ^  ^"""L^^*  ^^  ^^^n't  a  bit  like 
Hon.^Fra&  nfughSn  ei^thef  Tor^V"  ^'  ^"?  ^'^''  °^  ^^e 

Sf  ^t?  t1.e-^^!lrsoSo£S^^^^^^^^^^ 

be  expected  to  associate  with  me^^^^  course  people  c^n't 

next  day  was  f  Hp  rn^oo      r  "^^  ^^^^   ^o^e  time.'    Well 

colony  beC  Everd-^  i'^on Thf/irif '!,  ^.  ^"'•^■«"*  ^^  '^^ 
the  day ;  all  the  formers '3  ^nniltf^^"^  Y  ^'°PP«^  ^^'^  for 
come  ii  'for  miles  roTnd  ora  1  slles  Th?P  '°"^^''J^  P^°P^«  ^^^ 
the  police  were  out  in  full  .mfn.^'  n  <^o"^missioner  and  all 
the  totels  were  opened  in  the  T^n^r^^  {'Tu^^'^.  f'^  "^"^ent 
the  bars  were  full  and  the  .tr^r/T"^  till  breakfast  time  all 
strangers  and  people  that  seeS^'  T"^^"^  ^^^>  "^^^^rs  and 
of  the  earth.  Wen  I  s!aw  tlSlS  Jf^  co°i%from  the  ends 
much  to  be  jerran  about  as  itTn.  iff  7^'  ^  ^^^'i'^  '''^  «° 
any  one  that  was  wanted  fn  thp  ^i.ni  ^  **°  °°f  '^  ^^^^"^  ^^ 

wai\^^?.iTiratt  L;^^^^^^^^^  f  *he  course.    It 

run  till  twelve ;  but  long  beSre  That  t  W  ?  f*  '^'f  "^^'"^  *«  ^^ 
w:th  horsemen;  traps  of  evtrkind'a^l^i^S  ''e^i^ZrT'''^ 
maru  ill  cne  Whole  district       '  " '•>  e\  cry  norse  £.na 

thafwtenlvlL"r5!Jf?l'-5.f°'''.>-e  coaches 


„         ^„  rour-norse  co. 

'  plying  all  day  long  from  the  town 


and  back ;  very 
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few  walked.  The  country  people  mostly  drove  in  spring-carts 
or  rode  on  horseback.  Any  young  fellows  that  had  a  ftood 
horse  liked  to  show  him  oil",  of  course;  the  girls  in  habits  of 
their  own  make,  perhaps,  and  now  and  then  a  top  hat,  though 
they  looked  very  well  too.  They  could  ride,  some  of  them 
above  a  bit,  and  it  made  me  think  of  the  old  days  when  Jim' 
and  iand  Aileen  used  to  ride  into  Bargo  races  together  and 
how  proud  we  were  of  her,  even  when  she  was  a  little  thing 
and  we  used  to  grcom  up  the  old  pony  till  wo  nearly  scrubbed 
the  hide  oil  him. 

It  was  no  use  thinking  of  that  kir  1  of  thing,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  how  btarlight  was  getting  on  .vith  his  friends,  when  I 
saw  the  Dawsons  drag  come  up  the  straight,  with  four  upstand- 
ing rippmg  bay  horses  in  top  condition,  and  well  matched. 
Ihere  was  btar  ight  on  the  box  seat,  alongside  of  Jack  Dawson, 
the  eldest  brother,  who  could  handle  the  ribbons  in  style  and 
was  a  man  every  inch  of  him,  only  a  bit  too  fast ;  didn't  care 
?.y°"*^  »^y"»ing  but  horses  and  dogs,  and  lived  every  day  of  his 
lite.  Ihe  other  brother  was  standing  up  behind,  leaning  over 
and  talking  to  btarlight,  who  was  '  in  great  form,'  as  he  used 
to  say  himself,  and  looked  as  if  he'd  just  come  out  of  a 
bandbox. 

He  had  on  a  silk  coat  buttoned  round  him,  a  white  top  hat 
with  a  blue  silk  veil.  His  eyeglass  was  stuck  in  his  eye  all  the 
time,  and  he  had  kid  gloves  on  that  fitted  his  hands  like  wax 
1  really  couldn  t  hardly  take  my  oath  he  was  the  same  man  and 
no  wonder  nobody  else  couldn't.  I  was  wondering  why  Sir 
i*erdinand  wasn't  swelling  about,  bowing  to  all  the  ladies,  and 
making  that  thoroughbred  of  his  dance  and  arch  his  neck,  when 
1  heard  some  one  say  that  he'd  got  news  that  Moran  and  the 
rest  of  em  had  stuck  up  a  place  about  forty  miles  off,  towards 
i^orbes,  and  bir  Ferdinand  had  sworn  at  his  luck  for  having  to 
miss  the  races ;  but  started  off  just  as  he  was,  and  taken  all 
the  troopers  but  two  with  him. 

'  Who  brought  the  news  ? ' 

^u'^^'a^,^^","^^^'^^  ^^^^^*^^  William  Jones— said  he  lived  out 
there.  A  black  boy  came  with  him  that  couldn't  hardly  speak 
il-nglish  ;  he  went  with  'em  to  show  the  way.' 

'Well,  but  how  did  they  know  it  was  true?'  says  I.  'It 
might  have  been  only  a  stall.' 

'Ph,  the  young  fellow  brought  a  letter  fiom  the  overseer 
saying  they  might  hold  out  for  a  few  hours,  if  the  police  came 
along  quick. 

'  It's  a  good  thing  they  started  at  once,'  says  I.  '  Them  bovs 
are  very  useful  sometimes,  and  blackfellows  too.' 

I  went  off  then,  and  had  a  laugh  to  myself.  I  was  prpt.f-y 
miaaung  cerlain  it  was  iiiily  the  Boy  and  VVarrigal.  btarlight 
had  wrote  the  note  before  we  started,  only  I  didn^t  think  they'd 
be  game  to  deliver  it  themselves. 

Now  the  police  was  away,  all  but  a  couple  of  young  fellows 
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a  way  without  watching  eTe^y^no  uSarn''"-'^^^^  ^^''  «"«"  '» 
did  enioy  oursnl vos.  I  did  1 1<nnw  f )  '*'  '''*^,'!  ".«•  ^^"'1  ^o 
carriofl  our  lives  in  our  mndVinT/n  ''"^'7^^'^.*''''^^^.  '^«  ^vo 
couldn't  have  been  much  lin  itV  a  "^^  of  speaking,  the  fun 
us,  that  don't  know  what's  to  hannen  ?n !?*  ''T'^'  '  '^^«"  l^^o 
another,  if  they  can  only  see  th.?,Mvav^.rr'"  ^';"'"/'"o,day  to 
have  more  real  pleasure  in  the  Wt  of  H,n^  f,  '"""'f  '"''""^^^  "^^en 
selves  than  many  a  wan  )m^  \,!„  "1?  ^V^  ^"^^e  to  them- 
about  time  or  po^ey)V^'S;aX;a^y^^^^  "^  ^^"  '^  ^^^^ 

about  it  until  about  an  hour  le  ore  and  llT  ^"'.  ?'  ^^'^^^^"f? 
all  his  arrangements  and  do  e  the  whnli  h  ^°"''^  ''^^"  "''-^^^^ 
respectably  without  humbun«fc  wiTi  ou?  anv  T'l  '^"''^^^^  ^"^ 
}ou  couldn't  put  him  wrong  or  nTake  hL  7  ^'''•"'''"ess  either, 
that  was  out  of  place.  ^'  ^^  ^""^  ^«  O''  ^^y  anything 

anyt^^^^^^^^^^  to  be  hung  or  took  or 

being,  now  the  police   was  ^3     n^^  ^'''''^P''  ^^'^  ^^'^^  time 
meddled  with  us  if  weVlTijn^'      "  °''''.  «^««   ^ould  have 
So  we  made  the  mosl  of  i    I  exnecT'"^^  ^?''lf  °"  *'"'•  ''^^s 
sorts  of  high  ropes.     He  was  intrSced  to  afMf'^''"^^  *^"  ^" 

tro^STntnfSl^S^fli^^^^^ 

the'mortlrs!ifc^1\,J^^^^^  -et  them  at  an  inn  on 

that  had  been  griped     So  tlPvUV^°'^'"  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^''  leaders 
free-hearted  so^rt  Tfellows    4ed  l^n  ?T  *°  ^T'  ^"d'  being 
m  the  drag,  and  let  one  7the  g^room     id"  hf«f^  ^^^'™  ?."^P^^^ 
started  he  kept  them  alive  you  mai  l-    '^  ^"'  '^Tl^-     ^^^ce  he 
they  got  to  furon  they  were  icX^nl'''  ""K^^  *^^«  t™e 
him,  and  swore  they'd  neve?  ml72j''  ''o^'i'' .the  world  with 
very  likely  they  hadn't    Ifth.r       R.     "  ""^^  ^'',^^^*^'''  ^^ves- 
judge  and  the  stewardV^ind  t,/e  Co^^^^^^^       mtroduced  to  the 
magistrate,  and  as  uiuchfusfLde  '.?"'''  ^""i  .^^'^  P^'^^^ 
Governor's  son.     It  was  L  good  as  a  nTav    T  f  '^  ^"  ^^«  t'>« 
I  dared  once  or  twice,  and  f  couldn't  h Si    f  ^'^'^  ."P  ^^  "^'-^^  ^s 
out  laughing  when  I  saTho^™  hi  S  ^  f  ^'  h"^  ^"'•^"ng 
put  up  his  eyeglass,  arTd  e7e?v  now  Vn     ?? '"'^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
augh,  or  said  something  remmdedTim  of  f  "r^^^^f  '"^  ^" 
last  come  from.  '«Hunaea  lum  of  India,  where  he'd 

the  _Da«o„  horses  l„„  aU  S  M^'Zir,;,".? ''J?l''1^  '"J™. ", 
at  xu.ij,'i:j;;  oaas,  they  must  havp  mn;fo"T     1'     -  ^"''•>'  '^tartuii 


on  IP. 

(iiiln't  know  any 
lives  for  onco  in 
'»K'}  us.  And  wo 
)U  tl  think,  as  wo 
peaking,  the  fun 
fM  I  Men  like 
trom  one  day  to 
!ek  aliead,  often 
have  to  thera- 

8  no  call  to  care 

ng  next  week  it 
ut  o<r  thinking 
ould  have  made 
less  quietly  and 
lashness  either. 
)r  say  anything 

iiing  or  took  or 
n  for  tho  time 
e  would  have 
i  on  our  hats, 
carried  on  all 
10  nobs,  and  I 
iddock,  taking 
-he'd  brought 
Dawson  stable 

at  an  inn  on 
their  leaders 
m,  and,  being 
hem  company 
[•se.     Once  he 
by  the  time 
16  world  with 
their  lives— 
luced  to  the 
id  the  police 
if  he  was  the 
ip  as  near  as 
rom  bursting 
drawled  and 
lade  'em  all 
,  where  he'd 

9  never  had 
>uld  have  it, 
;hey  startuii 
money,  and 
table.    This 
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liuKL' «:hL;™'',"Kt:'  '£" ,',1"" "/  "I".'" "-'  "!-'■ » 


.,  .0  to  ko  Tu",,te.U'^rf:',?,^ '  A',f  L";.^„,','"i,r,iTo  ^i' 

ugh  thov  krufw  .>.  .vnMlJ  I  J:  .Z^,    "^'*  ^0  KO' 


togototheTuron.,,„Keyuiut)  iMiiifi      aii  fi  n    ,'." ' 

of. course,  and,  though  thoy  kn.^v.       :„,H/n^''''  ''^^'  '^  '"^''  ^o  go, 
mixed,  as  1  heard  Sturliiit  l-.v  fl,  ''^  a  crush  and  pretty 

WHS  good,  and  tLrScted  tn  i  f''''T-'^^1 ''"fi^*^- <^''«  ^^^^ 
after  an  hour  or  so      ^''^^'^^^  ^^  S*^^  »  fair  share  of  dancing 

maKa';kii'of--^s^\it,r^f  1  ''""rr^  -"I  -- 

Starlight  told  us  afterwa  ds  h^rettn Id"!)  TV'^'t'  "°'~'"^^J 
and  visitors;  said  he'd  Wrfnll  A  1  ,'•'''" ^'''' ^^'''^ ^^''^npei's 
but  he  never  exnecLp     fn  «.  l       Australia  was  a  rough  place, 

Hospitality  ^nd   Kit  achlL^^  ""'f^  ^^'"""^^  ^'"^l"'^-^«  ^nd 

considering  his  boinir  a  tnJnl  ^f!o  '  .  ,"*'^'^'' ^'^P«cted, 
cordially  and  entertafnod  ^n  ?, .  "I'^^^Se'-'  ^  t,e  welcomed  so 
the  mess  of  VrUaM  "^^f  particularly  at 

this  occasion  theySft  bo  a..S  ^""'''•^•«' ^'^"^0  attention  on 
would  repeat,  the  eionts  of  th?/ni  ^^  '?"^^  ^*^^^^''  ^^'S^t.    Ho 

Mechanics   Institute— n  trninor.,i«.l  •        "  ,     '^^11  of  the 

built  to  use  as  a  theatre  and  to  1?-  i  '*'"'"  ^Y^  ^^'^^  l^««" 
These  sort  of  thiigs  a.e  very  p^op^^  '"'''Z'-'  ^"• 

like  to  be  amnsoW^  1  have  dIp  Jv  nf  rv  '''Sgmga.  Miners 
times  are  goo.'  ac,.  uLs  hn?rl1l  /  ,  '"""^^  ^"^  '1^^^-'  ^^'>en 
kind  of  shL         ./o^;  wrn'^e'^enTtSr"^^  ^^^^^"^  --« 

peopH  o  .s'tTbet'tt  wav'r  °^  "f /^^^^''^  ^^^  ^^  the 
asked  her  to  t^me  on  th«  .^-  ^""^  if  A.leen  came.  We'd 
hadn't  got  an^worraXlk In'f  r^  "'"f  f.^'  "\*^^''«'  ^ut  we 
age  it  nor  whetTier  Georo-p  wnnU  ?''•  ""^'f'^'  l'^*^  ^''"^^  ^an- 
half-aad-half  Son  thot  V  A  n'"^'  ''^'^'  ^  ''^^^^  a  sort  of 
didn't  like  to  th  nk  0  it  f^or  fSr  nfT'  '^¥''  ^*^^^'  ^^^  I 
ied  to  make  believe  I  dfdn^  expect  hcV'"^  disappointed,  and 

sat^&%^?etty^lifet'^thl  S?i  J,"  fl"'^  ?>^^  ''^''<^^'  -^ 
as  they  came  in     I  didn'f  iJi         .  ^^'^\^  <-oul(rsee  the  people 

seeing  those  two  girls  that'ni-iit       "'  ""'     "       "''^  chance  of 
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musiV  struck  up,  and  the  first  dance  be^an     Thnf  \.t,  ,u 
pretty  bare,  and  between  li^f-PnTr.^  +!?  ff  ■       ^?"  ^^^  seats 

the  people,  and  tSnl  T  w/=T^i        '■  """''.^  ^'^^  ^o^^^ing  at 

did  when  thetullts  wer^^sinSnl  ^r  ~^^V'^  ^  T^  '^  ^^^^r 
was  the  suddenness  of  ft  T  ivSL  ?    "t^^i  '^  "sfcling  all  about.    It 

They  didn't  se^me! and  wLe  fust  inJl  °°^'k  '"*.*\^"'"  ^«^  ^  ^it. 
They  were  dressed  ve^y^SU  tt  A  -.^\°"  ^^'T  f  ^  ^^^• 
ornament  on  her  and  a  neoEA  ^""^^^  ^^'^  ^  l^"!©  more 
Aileen  was  very  pafe  bu^hpr  ht    '.•?'^^i^'V^/°""d  ^er  neck. 

up  a  bit  with  one^Sebud  hi  it  anH  hl"^  ^^'\  ^f^T^^  '^'^'^^'^ 
brighter  than  therused  to  do      Sf.«  i  T' /°°^/^  ^'^^^^  ^^^ 

every  now  and  theJ  Sty  saiLoSSJr.ttf^  ^T^^'  ^^' 
a  bit,  and  then  I  thought  she  wnHkii?^  }^^  "^""^^  ^®''  ^mile 
room.  Gracey  had  Tust  the  sa^P  t^!  ^andsomest  giri  in  the 
ever  •  she'd  hardly  cWid\  hi?  .  ^^'^^'  'T°,"''  ^^^^  ^^ce  as 
a  child  at  the  play  wftK  ^h^f'wT^  '^^'^*'^  P^"^^^^''  ^'"^^^  ^^ke 
There  was  harcflV  anvhnii  ^     ^f^  going  on  round  about. 

«o.  I  got  un  and  ^^ovet  They  bXloopir.t'^"^  r^' 
mmute  as  if  they'd  never  spph  mp  S  j  ??''^*^.  ^*  ™®  ^or  a 

as  pale  as  deatCarGracev^-^  -^^^^^^ 

heia^  out  their  hknd?    T  .«?/''*  altogether  as  red,  and  both 

we  all  began  to  talk  Lt  i^  ^VK^  '^^."  «^  ^"^^'i'  ^"d 
fear  notice  might  be  taken  but  ito^''^^'^^^  very  quiet,  for 
that  the  police  had  all  bPPnUnL    inanaged  to  let  them  know 

that  we  ^should  be  mo^tlik^yife  m't^''  ^^'^°'^°"'  ^""^ 
day.  iiKtiy  sate  till  to-morrow  or  next 

com?  he^r^nd  rYn  a^ll  S  iS'u^''  ^^^^""^  -^^  of  you  to 
wedding  ?    I  beSve  I  ou^ht   n  hi  •     ^  '''^'r  ,*°  ^^"^  ^^rnes'a 
'All  StflrliM,fW     u"?^^.*P  be  jealous  of  that  girl.' 

weVe  hM  Ite  bf  i,i.|''1  IvaslS^a'""'^'  'f  »"'r»"«''  I'™ 
t  me,  and  I  never  eineSVi  \  ™^.<'«"<'  against  coming  all  the 
have  done.'  ^''V^ted  things  to  tarn  out  so  lucky^as  they 

Uk7"i  afm'?st''wi:he°dri's'tll^'°°"  'T'  '^'^  ""ft  «">  '™i'l 
come.    Young  CrrusWillianM  "Tt^'  ■>"' «™«ey  hero  would 

his  wife  the  *racCnd  tekTher  t?  the\ai?'  rfl^^.f  '■>"" 

•  Yo?4Tst"st  H^Tf  I^  awa;°at'Se'ra  e,.' ''""  ""^^  ''■•^• 

"""^a   They;i,''S'?LXe't'irer?roS'Xr;?  """  '"'  "™P 
Dinmgatthecamp.i'savsAiw;.  lo^i."l  X..,,..,  ..    , 

Ipu  aunt  mean  to  say  they've  taken" him?'  ^'^^    ''"^'  ^^'''^^'^■ 

I  mean  what  I  say.     rfe's  here  with  the  Mr-  Dawsons,  of 


CHAP. 

'hat  left  the  seats 
ic  and  looking  at 
;he  old  claim  and 
mind  theHoor  so 
I  not  very  far  off", 
omen  sitting  be- 

My  head  almost 
n  a  way  it  never 
ig  all  about.    It 
t  them  for  a  bit. 
it  them  as  I  did. 
.d  a  little  more 
round  her  neck, 
lair  was  dressed 
3ked  bigger  and 
lad  enough,  but 
made  her  smile 
lest  girl  in  the 
us,  kind  face  as 
leased,  just  like 
ound  about, 
here  they  were, 
ed  at  me  for  a 
ti  Aileen  turned 

red,  and  both 
of  Aileen,  and 
very  quiet,  for 
let  them  know 
'  direction,  and 
orrow  or  next 

-ash  of  you  to 
Bella  Barnes's 

t  girl.' 

s  through  him 

coming  all  the 
lucky  as  they 

soft  and  timid 
!ey  here  would 
anted  to  show 
here  they  are, 

ock,  I  expect,' 
nd  the  camp 

arly  perished. 

Dawsons,  of 
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'wifyTsa  tfrJir;ji  ra;Kl,^  "^^i  "■■;«'"«^ » '»• 

out  a  bit.    Wl,at  do  yo/thiak^Di      t'.^"'  '"i?  °?'^  ''""S  him 

'That's  right,  Miss^Sto  efield  ■^bi'^L^V'.T''^ 
manners  to-night.     We  don't  t'nnt^?  t      ^""P  *?.  *e  company 
I'm  not  much  ffraid  of  being  bo  Jed  out^thl*?  "f^T« '  "l"' 
nSKf  - '  ^""^  '»  ">---  eve'ryVhinVfer Lr!.?,f;«;;f: 

ingtwKl"do""f^  Ketal?  ht"!!'  "".^  ^■'^?"  ''^P'  '«"- 
seeing  him  eome  in.  By  and  bv  wX''  a"'^  "'  ''""  "f'-^M  »! 
comes  the  Commissioner^;™!  &"amD  wiilTr'  '^^'  '?"'" 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  move' to  look  atXm"'ii  tty  came"::  """' 


'Hi 


CHAPTER  XLII 

lawyers  and  doctors  "ndso  on  Ail  if  them't-r'*  ^T'^"'^. 
a  little  ate  with  their  wive=  ol,  J  t      ■<■  ""^  "*''<'  'o  '=»m8 

at  the  same  tae  as  thr;4ll  lot        '"'  ™  "'  *°  "«  '"  "«'  ''"O"' 

Motbl.tToo7riroTrrer^;r^°^hr"''*^°""« 

chance  his  coming  straight  afterwIrLil^  wa«  going  to 
to  rise  in  his  otHce,  and  she  thS?  .Lj^  J^  *  ''^"^^  ""•" 
hi„,o„tofdebtanffiifktagt"lgLbingt^^^     ""^  '°  '^^^P 

indy4'Ufdrs«,Xt"e=  Stn'f  ^^^^^^^^ 

t«^o  Mr  dLso'hs  and^'Tr''  1 -^S'^"'^?  ancf  talking,  was  the 
come  nexV,  cleek  iWTomTw  tTth^^S-^  ^  start-who  should 
been  making  laugh  wthsomethS^  if^  '?:!,^S^!^rate,  whom  he'd 

notice  Vthe  wild  i?".'°?Al"'„°V  '"'"«■  '>?■"<'"  '»  P-^^Plo's 
ever  he'd  got  Ms'Sothes  airthrresHi^  it°5'l';!;,''(!',f' j'i.-  ^?r 
as  If  they-5  been  grown  for  him, !  couldn't  thiS  Xtof ToiS 
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hed  made  all  that  right  whpn  hp  vvonf  f^  cj    j 

sent  up  with  his.k4glT,;"*''D;rso^HX"''  "'     *""■  '"■" 

banker.     The  CommisV^nnPr  n^i  ^i  *¥  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^e  head 

danced  in  the  same "q?S^^^^^  ^l^f  big  wigs 

get  a  good  look  at  him      {li.  ,     1        ^^^^  '"^  ^ifc  higher  to 
S)uld}fard^ybelie?Lureves     Hl';^h'""P  ^^^^^Tderful.    We 

was  a  »ftae,rtoraWr  l;ettirn\l7a"st-  a™".^ 
temper  and  enjoying  himself  that  I  ha«Iy  evir  law  n  »  nff^ 
f  J  •  ^j°?i''  ^'^  ^"s™  watching  him  wLn  he  SuVtf ft-' 
lady^and  that,  and  sometimes  ^he  ToolT ^^f  "^Se  d°i^St 

dan"ertrl''s1wTim  Vo''rt;'„''°"«?'i°'-  "''""•  '»'■'  had  a 
and  then  they  slinnpd  into  nn^  r.f  f  w!  """  *^^"®  ^O"™. 

K  iniifei^h"  S  iltHF-"' -^^^^^^^^^  *" 

read,  to  join  us  and  follow  me  arfover'ihe  woru""f\""°  *1 

stopping  wh^e'i  t  ^z:^Js:,'^:^^z::x 


^!(1: 


*^l(i 
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and  every  hour  It  was  the  old  story  over  again  ;  but  I  felt 
better  for  it,  and  real  y  meant  to  try  and  cut  loose  from  all  th  s 
cross  work.  We  hadn^t  too  much  time.  Aileen  was  fetched 
back  to  her  seat  and  then  Starlight  went  off  to  his  friends  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  was  chaffed  for  flirting  with  a 
regular  currency  lass  by  one  of  the  Dawsons. 

1  admire  his  taste,'  says  the  Commissioner.     '  I  really  think 

U^'n  r./?'*""'^'^  ^'"i  ^^.^^^  ™?"^  '^  «^«  ^'-^^  ^-ell  dressed  and 
ftad  a  little  more  animation.  I  wonder  who  she  is?  What's 
her  name,  Lascelles  1    I  suppose  you  know  all  about  her  by  this 

'Her  name  is  Martin,  or  Marston,   or  some  such   name' 
answered  Starlight    quite  cool  and  pleasant.     'Deuced  nice 
sensible  giri,  painfully  quiet  though.     Wouldn't  dance,  though 
at  all,  and  talked  very  little.'  ^""ugji, 

^rvl^I'  *^aT  •'  ^t'^^T  "^^9  ^^^  ^^'  ^*7«  ^""^  of  the  young  chaps 
:  That  s  Aileen  Marston,  sister  to  Dick  and  Jim.    N^  ^  of  der  sVe 
isn't  over  lively.    Why,  she  ha?  two  brothers  bushrangers 
refeular  out-and-outers.    There's  a  thousand  on  each  of  thefr 

'Good  gad  !  'says  Starlight,  '  you  don't  say  so  !     Poor  girl  I 

Ze^  LTtn^Tout '"'  """''"  •'    "^'^  "^^'  "^'^  ^"^P™ 
^    'It's  a  pity  Sir  Ferdinand  isn't  here,'  said  the  Commissioner 
I  believe  shes  an  acquaintance  of  his.    I've  always  heard  she 
was  a  splendid  girl,  though,  poor  thing,  frets  to  death  about  her 
tamily     I  think  you  seem  to  have  cheered  her  up,  though 
hour!  o'  ^"^  miserable  as  sfie  did  an 

,r,n„^f^*"i.''^"T'  my  .dear,  fellow,'  says  Starlight,  pulling  his 
moustache;  'even  in  this  savage  country-beg  your  parlon- 
ones  old  form  seems  to  be  appreciated.  Pardon  me,  I  must 
regain  my  partner ;  I  am  engaged  for  this  dance.' 

)^ou  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities ' 
says  the  Commissioner.  'Dawson,  you'll  have  to  look  after 
your  friend.    Who's  the  enslaver  now  ? ' 

,-f'«'f\aw"'n  "^"'^  catch  her  name,'  says  Starlight  lazily  ;  'but 
it  s  that  tall  girl  near  the  pillar,  with  the  pale  face  and  dark 
eyes. 

iS*^'i®  "t°*  ^<fe,^  J"^^®,  fo^  *  "^^  chum,'  says  one  of  th" 
goldfield  subs.  'Why  that's  Maddie  Barnes.'  I  {link  she's  the 
pick  of  all  the  down-the-river  girls,  and  the  best  dancer  here, 
out-and-out.  Her  sister's  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  we're 
all  going  to  see  her  turned  off'  ' 

'Really  now?'  says  Starlight,  putting  up  his  eyeglass.  'I 
begin  to  think  I  must  write  a  book.    I'm  falling  upon  adven 

r,u«  ,  »io^  "y '     ~ Tt_'-" V  n .  ■  "  5^ "-j^iri vtci .       TT  iiM  3.  ire^z  i     Can 
she  valse,  do  you  think  1 ' 
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stride":;  :ot\':^jcr'ti  ^!:%  'df  ^r^  s^"^-^' 

heard  anything  like  before  ?v1fJ«  -.^^  ^"-'^  that  I'd  never 
most  of  the  da?c  „g  p'opiV  for  tt  Ann  ^^'  '^  '""'""^^  ^«  ^^^^ 
up,  and  everybody  twfsS  rnnn,^  .^"'  ""^l  P'^^<^-^  ^^O"  ^"" 
never  going  to  ston     Rnff/^^^  J'^"^*^  *s  if  they  were 

there  LTl^  f  ^tclf  "o^  ^^d^ S  feilS  %.^  '^"^^^ 
to  move  round  twice  a<?  liVlif  orT^  lo  f^tariight.     He  seemed 

somol,o^v  different  froS  the  otS''  IXm  \^'  '"^""^ 
ever  she  picked  it  un  sh«  w^nf  lu  L     i  •   i      •      ^"a"<Jie,  where- 

sort  of  shading  step  Ld!,lTintWf^.';i'^'  ^^^-^  ^  f^««'  «P"ngy 
see.  After  a  bit  smne  of  he  «eo  .L*^^^^^^  '""^^^'  ^7^°^^  ^""l^ 
them  passing  their  remarks  and  .L-  '^°T.'''.f"^J  ''^"•^^  ^^^ar 
music  stopped.  I  couWn't  mak^  n  f  l"?v.^°*^^,°^  *'"^  ^'^^  the 
"^ittr  '°H^  ;  anXw'^sL'dlllnrlyt^;^^^^  ^^^^^^^^er 

toof strllSh'tTtf ^^^^^^^^^  Pfjf  l3t  the  room,  and 

and  hazard  at  the  CWssiWs  roomf  r"'^  ^^^^-^^^^^  1«« 
not  in  a  hurry  to  so  homp  nr  if//  '   •f^'*."^  Williams  was 

go  for  the  great  race  of  the  da?  IherZrcU  °S,  J"^  ff  Rainbow 

horse  that  all  the  diggers  wereZf/^^^^^^^^  R  1^  '"'"^  »^°^  ^°^^^ 
and  every  man  that  hnr  Vr,!:4.1  ^-  " ,  ■■,  ^^^  **^  open  race, 
or  another  ''  "^  "^*^  °'"  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  it  out  on  one  horse 

enoughastohisperfo^mi^oprn^/^^  '"  colour,  and  dark 

We  weren't  goLlioenttrZ^^^  \'T  ^^^^^  about  them. 

Old  Jacob  w2a  queeroldllW  i^  ^^  'T^'^' 

so  we  couldn't  stable  hin  in  nni  T.u  ^IK^V^  "J'^^''^  ^^^  notions, 
of  his  being  4ot  at '  or  "o  nPH,rJ  ^^^  '^''Y'''  "?  ^^"''°"'  f"'"  ^^^r 
him  the  day  befoA  the  ouSn^-  ^^  ^1'^''  I  '''^"^od  to  see 
about  a  mile  frShe^nnLifr^  took  me  away 

enough-in  a  trt,lVve":ff ,  iLt  -bStT ht  "^""'7'  '""^ 
as  ht  as  ever  a  horse  was  broK  ?^  fV  L%^^"  ^«  ^  '^t'^''.  ^"d 

^ver  W^'  ii'!  ^^^^^f  '»"«  "ncler  c^anVas  ^ '  t  ....     . ... 

trained  in  a  ti 


what  he  looks  first-chop! 
Ave  seen  horses  trained 


in 


before?— not  but 
more  ways  than  one,'  says  he, 
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'and  I  can  wind  'em  up,  in  the  stable  and  out  of  it.  as  miehtv 

M.;!  K      '  "  knowing  the  way  horses  is  brought  up      Now 

this  here's  an  excitable  boss  in  a  crowd  '  «=   "^  "^J-     iNOw 

troopet  Xn-1'-     '^^^'  ^'''  "^  '''^  ''^'^^  ^^^^^y  as  an  old 
'When  powder's  burning  and  bullets  is  flying,' savs  the  old 

hJ:F'irT^-  ^S'^^'^  '  V,"^  ^'''^  here's  a  ditierent^croS  When 
hes  got  a  training  saddle  and  seven  or  eight  stone  nn  3 
here's  two  or  three  hundred  horses  rattling  Sout  this  sfde  on 
him  and  that  it  brings  out  the  old  .vacehorseTeling  thS  Z 
his  blood,  and  never  had  u  chance  to  show  itselSrf ' 

minuted'  '''  ^""^   ^""''^  *°  ^'^P  ^^^  ^l"^^*  ^^11  ^^^  ^^st 

he  nSn.i"'V'*''  '?r.  ^^  '•  '  ^'"^^  sot  the  time  to  a  second  '-here 
he  pulls  out  a  big  old  turnip  of  a  silver  watch-' and  I'll  have 
him  up  just  ready  to  be  weighed  out  last.     I  never   was  late  S 

Jou^:i&  ^k^"^  '^"'^  ^'-^^  ^'  ^-  fi-  Have  you  got 
'Right  to  a  bounce,'  says  he,  'nine  stun  four  they've  Dut  on 
him,  and  him  an  untried  horse.  I  told  'em  it  waJ  weiohtin^ 
him  out  of  the  race,  but  they  laughed  at  ma  Neve^-  you  m  ncf 
though,  he  can  carry  weight  and  stay  too.  My  ten  ier  cent'^  S 
safeas  the  bank     lie'Il  put  the  stuns  on  a  f  them  nobf  too 

'Well,  good-bye  old  man,'  says  I,  ' and  good  luck.    One  of  us 
will  come  and  lead  you  into  the  weighing  yard,  if  you  pull  it  off 

^''' aS  H^hH^'  '^i^'  '^  ^if  F^fdinand  hiSiilf  Vai'at  t'he  gate?' 
All  right,  says  he,  '  I'll  look  out  for  you,'  and  off  he  aof^     1 

weTe'to'dri^e  o^?  "V,^'"  ""'^  G-cey,  LdVe setM  tffiky 
were  to  drive  out  to  the  course  with  Cyrus  Williams  and  hi^ 

rccMenl''tartt"^f  "^^'^^  ''^''  pn'^horsebackTfor  fear'^o 
accidents,     btarlight,  of  course,  went  in  the  Dawsons'  drae-  nnd 

TeSfaJfrr^^'   ^^i^^^^^  ^  the  last  minute.     HeTad  hfsl^orse 
wTrnini  or  f.       •    '  """^^u  •^'  ^^  Warrigal  was  not  far  off  to  give 

w    i^'.i^  ^      '"^^  "P  ^'^  ho^se  if  we  had  to  ride  for  it 

Well,  the  first  part  of  the  day  went  well  enough  and  then 
about  half-past  one  we  all  went  clown  to  the  church^  The  young 
fellow  that  was  to  marry  Bella  Barnes  was  known  on  the  fie"d 
and  well  liked  by  the  miners,  so  a  good  many  of  them  made  it 
up  to  go  and  .so  the  wedding.  They'd  helrd  of  BeUa  !nd 
Maddie,  and  wanted  to  see  what  they  looked  like 

Ihe  church  was  on  the  side  of  the  town  next  the  racecourse 
so  they  hadn't  tar  to  go.  By  and  by,  as  the  crowd  moved  tS 
way  btarhght  says  to  the  Commissioner- 

VTaui-u  are  all  these  g<od  folks  making  for?' 
Why,  the  fact  is  thare's  to  be  a  wedding,'  he  says  'and  it 
excites  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  the  your?g  people  are  well 
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There  «a\  be  anySj^Ltirthr^bl^ra™    '""  °"  '°°' 

race.'  So  away  thirwent  f v'^:  Jl  ^^"^^"^  .^^'^^  ^.^  time  for  the 
inhisdogcart,Lw7wTrTtherPn  1 1  i""?  ^^'^  ?'''  «  '^"^  '"«  ^if« 
It  looked  a  regXrSand  « f^^^^^^^  ^"  ""f  ^H^  ^^"^«  ««™«  "P- 
that  crammed  thf  ^waf ha,  dlv  f  nl.^^.  '^''■^-  ^^^  ^h^''^'*  ^^^ 
woman,  youne  and  ^S   fr,  f  ^     ^  '^"^^  *^  •'''*^  ^»'  ^^and  in.     Every 

hundreds^  oTdiggersiho  sat'  'T'T''^'  "^«  <^''«^*^'  besides 
wonderful  show  were  JoiLTn  f  ^t  '""i^^^  ^V^'^'S  ^^  ^^  some 
had  come  in  elrly  anH^f  a  ^pw^  ^\'^;  A"««"  ^"d  Gracey 
stood  outside.  There  wSharSfv^f^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^i^  '^^^^^^t.  ][ 
get  in.  ""^  ^^''^^'y  ^  chance  tor  any  one  else  to 

lookfn|lrX"o^  wXhifw/f?""'!;"?.'  ,^""^"^  ^  resnectable- 
whitefilk  and^JatTn  and  looktr.nl ^"J-!S  ^".^  %'^^«  ^"  i" 
takes. Bella  to  walk' urthrmfd^e^o^^^  Out  he  gets,  and 
went  in  with  Bella,  Maddie  hS  on^  ?Ll  ?  ''"^^ -I  ^^^^  ^« 
crammed  full  of  people  thVtLf  /°°,^;'?'  .^"^  ^^  seemed  so 
back.  Just  then  up  conies  their,  n""''"'^  ^^g'^tened  and  drew 
the  Commissioner  Ld  a  few  more  '"'""'  ^"^^  '^'^'•^^^^^'  ^^^^ 
thi^7n.'llrwXH^^^^^^     ^^^^'  ^^-^^-^^^^  ^'^kes  the  whole 

you  u^  tfeaTSrirap?;;"^'!  ^r  P^™^^  "-  *«  --rt 
,   He  offered  her  lis  arm    an?Tf  vn?' f  ^1^''''"^^^^  y°^-' 
didn't  know  him  a  b  t  L  the  wo  ld^.?n  j^  ^^'T  "l^'-  ^^^  g'"''! 
perfect  stranger  '  ''""^  ^*^^^®d  »*  him  like  a 

a  wiy'of LXrig'lf  ^'T  '^^  ^^?----oner.    He  had 

wentf  especialTS  they  we?e  ?ood  ZS'  ^  ^""^^i"  °r^  ^  ^'^  ^^  «haff 
English  gentleLnnewTrarSveda?,d^  •  ^^^^-  V'^^^?''^«  ^^'  ^^ 
anxious  to  learn  AustSiL  ways  '         '"  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^"«-     "^'« 

but  quit'Lih^;  KkT,^|l^?  and  walked  on,  never  looking  at  him 

brou^h   morjS^r  ito\r,Hr"'fH  ^  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^^  «^^  ^^ich 
before  for  ajeZ  ^   ^''''^  *^^"  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^  seen  there 

DawlV"°4S^^  t«.  '-'-ys  Jack 

up.    Whata.cha^TristyVui^ri^^r^^^P^ 
R,-ll      .S^fc^''^"  round,  I  should  say,' says  the  oth..  l.r^,..„ 
the"  rest^S '^ni  F  "'  ''  ^'^  "°  '^"  ^^'^"^°^"^  ^^^h  the  parson  and 

^^:sL  S^^eTSJir  fctss;ius^ 
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^^-nth'nfoni'S.':^^^^^^^  ^-"^  ^hoke-full  they 

selves  dr.ff,M  into  tt  sma^^^^^^^^^^ 

bride,  the  parson,  and  allthat  mob  bridegroom,  the 

the  gtlrbttTe^ot  tft^^^^^  %Te^t''  "^^^  ^^«  --#  -^ 
of  admiration  as  Bella  and  laddie  andX  ^7'  ^  '°'*  '^^^^"^^ 
aisle.  They  looked  very  well  tSil  nn  ,  "^^'^^  i'^'"^  "^  ^he 
were  both  tallish  eiS  S  If   W        n'"'"''"^'*  °^  ^^ubt.  %ey 

straight  features  and  big  Irthttvl^"  ^."k  ^?«'*^^«'''  '^^^^  ^^^^^1 
meaning  in  'era.  All  the?  wanted  S 7. 'fH  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^"d 
and  between  the  hurrffor  ?kne  anS  it  f  ^^  T'^  ^°^°^^  ^^^e, 
day's  work  that  don't  come  ofTpn^n  .  ^  ""  ^^^H""^  married,  a 
about  a  thousand  peopKo  look  nf^^TV^^?'^"^  ^^^^ing 
flushed  up  a  good  deal  ^  It  set  thL  IffT'  ^^'l  *^^  «''^^  ^^re 
either  of  them  look  so  handsome  hSnf  ni'i^J^-  ^  ^«^«''  ^^^ 
down  well  for  once  and  thev  wL«  !i  '  P  "*  ^'^''"^^  ^^^  come 
hadn't  overdoneTt  nefther   ^        ^  ^'"'"'^  ^^  ^^^^  «°od  style- 

firsritTe.^'?ri!rb?id\^gtr;"a^srta^r^^    -^^  «^ 

young  chap  that  looked  asSZk  wa^nSoSf'f'  VP^^-'^'lding 
to  a  squatter  I  think  a  Governrn^nf  t      ^^^^\^^  to  him.    Next 
going.    He  can  change  about  SZ^T^^f^  ^^^  ^^«*  billet 
another.     He  has  a  eood  n^rf  J  k"  ^-""^  ^l"^^  ^^  ^^^  district  to 
life,  with  his  camp  fnd  h^'^'n  and  t'he  fr/^t'  ^^^?  ^"^^ 
more  money  he  makes     Then  who'  1  ^^^  ^^'"¥''  ^«  works  the 
can  enjoy  fimself  and  no  m?stlke     H.'T''  .^f  ^*°  *°^°  ^« 
hours  Uke  other  men  in  the  service  ^Sl        ""^^  *'^,^  *«  '"^g^^ar 
he  likes  pretty  well     Old  Srnl?'       L^T  ^?,^"d  ^^me  when 
and  her  sister  a^fdy  bit  of  m^npv  T'"''^'*  .^'  ^^^^'^^  g^^^  l^e"a 
care  tl,ey'd  be  comfortable  e^S '7  n ft?'  7^  ^^  ^^^^  *°°k 
might  have  looked  higher  bntlfpli.         \f  *"  ^'"''^  ^^^^^      He 
tool  to  a  slashin^gS  wife  and  so  thT°^"^n  ^^^e  any  man  she 

buckles  them  to,^aKhe  last  words  were  saw"-  S?°  f^l^I^^" 
forward  and  says,  'I  believe  it'rflJ  J   !        •  ^^^V^^ght  steps 
salute  the  bride  wLichTnnw!in'      i^  custom  in  all  circles  to 
every  one  in  th^  most  hi3>  and '^.1  v  ^T  ^""^  %  ^'''  ^^f^re 
just  as  if  he  was  a  prince  of  the  btS  ^Vt^P'"^^"^  ^^"'^^r' 
says,  'I wish  her  every  hannirfp«e:^   At  the  same  time  he 
married  life,  and  I  be/of  h?r  ?n  L^""^.  fu^^  ^.°^^"^«  in  her 
souvenir  of  the  happy^occasion  '    tZ^^I  this  trifling  gift  as  a 
I'is  little  finger  anf  S^s  ifon  liers     The's.?n  "if  ^"«g.f^•«^^ 
a  moment.     We  could  see  the  stones  sMne     T?  "''^*^i^-^  '^  ^^^ 
ring,  every  one  could  see     Then  Hip  Pn^l-"  •  ^^  ^^^  ^  diamond 
and  begs  to  be  permittp'd  ri,«!l   '   ^^.^^.V^^^'oner  steps  forward 
laugh  a^nd  blSsh^rSf 'DirSSyTftS'S  'f  »  ^^^^^  T^t  ^^"^ 
stood  quiet  enough  alongside  of  his  ^ifftSl^^^^^  ^'^.°  ^-^'^ 

to  iasTan  d^yr"'  ^'^'  ^"^"^^  '^  "«  ^-y>  but  couldn't  be^'^ilo wed 
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off  tee  .?rt  ofSStrto  ,^lw  gilfi''  '"  ™^  «""''  '»  '-™ 

»aid  "VwScI  ed  her  KA\v  "'f '  "  *>'",  W  "■«  "--I''.'  Eileen 
you  were  some  grwS  gentfeman  a Trt™,!  J  S  T"  ''''°.  "i»"8'" 
and  the  Mr.  Dawsons  P'""""""' "  '""■"'  "«  U'e  Commissioner's 

sin'eShlf  n.oSd'aSnd'fcff  '™  t  ,P™'"''«',I  """•«  """"'hs 
my  word,  as  I  hope  you  w  U  tM    '"St'^""^' ■''?\  ^  ""r'  ^'<^ 

swore  he  had  stayed  bSd  to  I.Vtw^H^"^  ^^^'^l  "^""'-^V'^'  ""''^ 
church  after  the Sding  i's  over  ''""'  '  ^"'^  ^^ '^' 

Jack  l)Ywso"n  said  ^UZ"^^'^  Y^T  ^^''^''  temptation  going,' 
yordonrm^nd  vAn'll  r^''"  talking  to  that  Marston  girl.    If 

rumt^'orte^"/srtfirvo'^^'  '"^^'^^^^-  ^^?-^'-- 

so  in  XI tnL"'nd1rnl';>^  -id,laughing.     'I  have  done 
'This  is  J  dn^S      suppose  yours  is  no  exception.' 

deuced  strange  people  ?nirto'o''"''^    ?^  Tft  ^^^«'  ^"^  ^^th 

^^Ssa±S^^<  =^- si^^!  ^£^^£: 

stand  to  heir  tS°em"*^  We  h.rP,  Z  '?,^",*^  'h"  ^^^^^^^^  *^«  tlif 
four  eood  InnV/n!;^'  "  a  good  look  at  the  lot.     Three  or 

hTd  lofintgTtTusTu^  then,  and  one  or  two  flyers  that 
Darkle  was  on  tiPP^r^^;  ^^^^^^^o^  ^as  nowhere  about, 
was  or  anyth^g  about  him  W  "''"  '"""'?^.  *°  ^^^^  ^>'«'-«  he 
1.  butsonfeKt  leakedTuV  tllff  f  P'''*^^  '^"'^  f*'*^^*^  ^^  ^^  to 
Benton,  and  that  act^S  V.T^n  ''^  "^^'i  ^",^^'^^  ^^^'  ^'^  Jacob 
'  Old  Jake's  generally  thorp  n^r"''  T  f'^  W^'  «^'  ^^e  odds. 

the  first  one  he'^brnlhrA  .he  I'^T  v"l''-  ^  ^^'M'  %^i"""«^'  ^^'^ 
show  up  r  "^  '      ^'"^^-     *'  hy  aont  the  old  varmint 

u.s^z^t".stt-E-4iTaXpi.^r 
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TceDtion  of  ilh-^        T^  "^""^^'7'  '^'^^^  "°  "^'^tako.     With  tho 

fonder  of  horse.r  ^^Von/  L  tiL  Hw  vV«    w  T*'^''^V'^  P«^'P'«'« 
Rirls,  they're  able  to  rk  e,  and  r  de  tdl      Sp«  I?  ''•''•  V  '^^^^  '"'^ 

w^hhT""'''  """•  «''™  ■'"^  """^  "'""■Sh  ">  doTo  ke"p  Se 

old  Jacob  hasn't  gone  wrong"  '""^ "  '"""'■    ^  '"'?'' "«' 

yo;^SiU°"on^1'nS%a^T''  =^^'  ■'°«-    ''  ^^"''  ''■'" 
bit  nL^i7lf"'^l'  '°"'y  f-iVhorM  wa.  exeroised  for  a 

h„r.i^.^£L^ft•to?ert>re':^f;tg'or^■  ""^  *-  -'' » 

^  Who  does  he  belong  to  ? '  says  Joe 
your  baor"'  ^'"•'"''  "O*- '""'  J""-  >«'  <">  ^m  t^  the  coat  on 

mind  t-Lat,  Jo°e  MSeto;?"  ^°"  ''''■''*  '*°  "'^''  ^"^^  ""'''l'-'-    'So 
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Just  as  she  spoke  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  and  old 
Jacob  ca,ne  along  across  the  course  leading  a  horse  wi'tl^ a  sheet 
on,  just  as  easy-gcng  as  if  he'd  a  day  to  snare  One  of  the 
stewards  ro.lo  up  to  hin,  and  asked  him  what  Uniean^  by  being 

The  old  chap   pulls  out  his  watch.     'You  11   stick   to   vour 

r^'fi''"''  .  °'f ■  """/^  *^  y^"  *    ^'^«  t""«  to  ^«iKl.,  time  to  pufl  off 
this  here  sheet  and  ray  overcoat,  time  to  mou.  t,  and  a  mh  ute 

T'^-  ,l,"^^?^.^*«  ^^t«  "I  ^7  life,  governor.'  '  "*^ 

Most  ot  the  ndmg  mob  was  down  with  the  racehorses  a  di^ 
tanco  or  so  from  the  stand,  where  they  was  to  stS^Hhe  course 
bemg  over  two  miles.     8o  the  weighing  yard  and   stand  wS 

^'tZ  "^M  "^P^^'  ^/r^  ^^'  J"'^<^  ^^'^*  old  Jacob  expected. 

The  old   man    walks  over   to  the   scales  ami   has    Mraself 
weighed  all   regular,  declaring  a  pound   overweight  for  fear 
of  accidents,     &e  ^ets  down  as  quiet  and  easy  as  pSb  e  to  the 
starting  point,  and    ust  in  time  to  walk  up  steJdT  wkh  the 
other  horses  when  down  goes  the  starter's  flag  a"f '0^  wa^ 
the  word.    Starlight  and  tfie  Dawsons  were  down  t  L  waitW 
for  him.    As  they  went  away  one  of  the  ringmen  says  'Ten  tS 
one  against  Darkle.     I  lay  Darkie.'     'Donersays  sWliJht 
wil  you  do  It  in  tens  V    'All  right,'  says  the  '  book  '     ' I'l   take 
'%^.7S  ?."k^^  '^T,  ?^^-«o"«'/«d  he  entered  theh  names.        ^" 
«nrl  17     ^^^^",^11  ^^'^y  cou  d  get  the  night  before  at  the  hotel  • 
wXhf  r  l''''?  l""^"^  anything  about  Darkie,  and  he  had  top 
weight,  Iio  liadn  t  many  backers.  *^ 


kh   i 


'  I  didn't  know 
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th«y  had  toTatthe'/tL'?„™'ir  '^'  """""  "'^^  ""'"^  t^'  • 
favouritf'ttl;  teoldTJnW  I?i1  ^"T'^'  *"  '"''K--' 
pastel  ol,»o  1?;  „r  mat  a  slih?  U  f/','"  °*  ■■'""!'"8-    .'^''■'■^ 

world's  end      «n  L.?  ^     r   ""  ?pod/'ice.     Yes,  and  will  to  the 
iiave  cared  for  a  race  so  much  '  '  "^^  *  *^'"^  ^  '^'^^'^ 

enest^Oae  of  the  Svln".?^  '  ""^'i^"'  ^^  ^^°^   downright 
The  other Vtfl  keDt  the  iJ^  T?''^^^  ^^  ^^ake  his   ttil. 

gamepebble'i';a&t'e-b\t^^ 

n.o^    ""*"—      'Darkie! 


TA    ,  .    ,-    ,         — -s  coram" 
fauing  yara.     ihe  steward  says   Dismount.'    No  fear  of  old 
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ancl  ,  ninial  as  he  is,  too! 
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-s  every  day,'  says  Bill  Dawson. 
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Jacob  getting  down  before  he  heard  that,     ilo  takes  his  saddle 
in  Ins   ap  and  gets  into  the  scales.     'Weight,'  says    he  derk 
hen  the  old   elfow  mounts  and  rides  past  the  judge's  box      'I 

&n%^^^''      ^u^"""-    ''•''■'I?  ^^"''^'«  t°  ^«  the  winner  of  the 
thifd"  says  ll  "^"'^^'^'^P'   Bronzewing  second   horse.  Hotspur 

Well,  there  was  great  cheering  and  hollering,  though  none 
knew  exactly  whose  horse  he  was  or  anything  about  hfi    ;  bu? 
an  Australian  crowd  always  likes  to  se'e  the  best  hors    win 
and  they  hko  fair  nlay-so  Darkie  was  cheered  over  and  ovc 
again,  and  old  Jacob  too. 

Aileen  stroked  and  petted  him  and  patted  his  neck  and 
rubbed  his  nose,  and  you'd  raly  thougiit  the  old  horse  knew  her 
he  seemed  so  ge^ntle-fike.  Then  the  Conmussioner  came  dowS 
and  said  Mrs.  Hautley,  the  police  magistrate's  wife,  and  some 
other  ladies  wanted  to  see  the  horse  that  had  won  the  race  So 
he  was  taken  over  there  and  admired  and  stroked  till  old  Jacob 
got  quite  crusty.  ^ua^^uu 

'It's  an  odd  thing, 
body  here  knows  thi'   horse 
about  him.      Such  ;■    j'-—'' 
Morringer  could  ha- e 
horses.     How  savage  i.'^ 

'He's  a  horse  you  d      .  , ^  „„ 

■•■y  give  a  couple  of  hunured  for  liim  right  off. 
.      Not  for  sale  at  present,'  says  old  Ja( ,  .b,  looking  like  a  cast- 
iron  image      '  I'll  send  ye  word  wt.en  he  is.^ 

Al  right,  says  Mr  Dawson.  '  What  a  shoulder,  what  lees 
what  loins  he  has!  Ah  well,  he'll  be  weighted  oJt  now.  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  sell  him  soon.' 

and^fdes'^^way"""''  ''^'  *^^"''  ''^'  J^^°^'  ''  ^«  *"-«  ^ound 

ihJr.V  'l?''^^  ^'''T'^'  l^'''^^  ^°""''  ^•'^wls  starlight.     '  Worth 
three  hundred  m  the  shires  for  a  hunter;  if  he  can  jump,  per 

?n  ?f  ^T'^'-  ^"«  t^^^^'  ^^  ^'''  manners-must  have  mTA?ers 
in  the  hunting-field,  Dawson,  you  know  '  uiHiiuers 

Manners  or  not,'  says  Bill  Dawson,  '  it's  my  opinion  he  could 
fcuTbu^Jtmlll'^n'^^^^*^^'-     '  ""^^  «^^-*  --  ^b-' 

Just  then  up  rides  Warrigal.    He  looks  at  the  .  >ld  horse  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  him  before,  nor  us  neither.     He  rides  close 
by  the  heads  of  Mr.  Dawson's  team,  and  as  he  does  so  his  hat 
falls  ofr,  by  mistake,  of  course.    He  jumiis  off  and  n  cks  it  nn 
and  rides  slowly  down  towards  the  tent.  ^  "P' 

-    . -™  Li.„  ...^n,.-  ■-„.  cicai.     >3uuiutliing  was  up. 

1  rode  back  to  town  with  Aileen  and  Gracey  ;  said  good-bve 
-a  hard  matter  it  was,  too-and  sloped  off  to  where  my  horse 
was,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  Turon  in  twenty  minutes 
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Starlight  hails  a  cabby  (he  told  me  this  afterwards)  and  gets 
him  to  drive  him  over  to  the  inn  where  he  was  staying,  telling 
the  Dawsons  he'd  have  the  wine  put  in  ice  for  the  dinner,  that 
he  wanted  to  send  off  a  letter  to  Sydney  by  the  post,  and  he'd 
be  back  on  the  course  in  an  hour  in  good  time  for  the  last  race. 

In  about  half-an-hour  back  comes  the  same  cabman  and  puts 
a  note  into  Bill  Dawson's  hand.  He  looks  at  it,  stares,  swears 
a  bit,  and  then  crumples  it  up  and  puts  it  into  his  pocket. 

Just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  last  race  ^ust  run,  back 
comes  Sir  Ferdinand  and  all  the  police.  They'd  ridden  hard,  as 
their  horses  showed,  and  Sir  Ferdinand  (they  say)  didn't  look 
half  as  good-natured  as  he  generally  did. 

'Youve  lost  a  great  meeting,  Morringer,'  says  the  Com- 
missioner. *  Great  pity  you  had  to  be  off  just  when  you  did. 
But  that's  just  like  these  infernal  scoundrels  of  bush-rangers. 
They  always  play  up  at  the  most  inconvenient  time.  How  did 
you  get  on  with  them  1 ' 

'  Get  on  with  them  ? '  roars  Sir  Ferdinand,  almost  making  a 
hole  in  his  manners — he  was  that  tired  out  and  done  he  could 
hardly  sit  on  his  horse — 'why,  we've  been  sold  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  I  believe  some  of  the  brutes  have  been  here  all  the 
time.' 

'  That's  impossible,'  says  the  Commissioner.  *  There's  been 
no  one  here  that  the  police  are  acquainted  with ;  not  that  I 
suppose  Jackson  and  Murphy  know  many  of  the  cross  boys.' 

'  No  strange  men  nor  horses,  no  disguises  1 '  says  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand. Here  he  brings  out  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper,  written 
on — 

If  8ur  firdnand  makes  haist  back  heel  be  in  time  to  see  Starlite's  Rane- 
boe  win  the  handy  capp.  Billy  the  Boy. 

'  I  firmly  believe  that  young  scoundrel,  who  will  be  hanged 

5 ret,  strung  us  on  after  Moran  ever  so  far  down  south,  just  to 
eave  the  coast  clear  for  the  Marstons,  and  then  sent  me  this, 
too  late  to  be  of  any  use.' 

'  Quite  likely.  But  the  Marstons  couldn't  be  here,  let  alone 
Starlight,  unless — by  Jove  !  but  that's  impossible.  Impossible  ! 
Whew  !    Here,  Jack  Dawson,  where's  your  Indian  friend  ? ' 

'  Gone  back  to  the  inn.  Couldn't  stand  the  course  after  the 
handicap.  You're  to  dine  with  us.  Commissioner ;  you  too, 
Scott ;  kept  a  place.  Sir  Ferdinand,  for  you  on  the  chance.' 

'  One  moment,  pardon  me.     Who's  your  friend  ? ' 

'  Name  Lascelles.  Just  fron)  home — came  by  India.  Splendid 
fellow  !  Backed  Darkie  for  the  handicap — we  did  too — won  a 
pot  of  money.' 

'What  sort  of  a  horse  is  this  Darkie V 

'  Very  grand  animal.  Old  fellow  had  him  in  a  tent,  about  a 
mile  down  the  crtok  ;  dark  bay,  star  in  forehead.  Haven't  seen 
such  a  horse  for  years.     Like  the  old  Emigrant  lot.' 

Sir  Ferdinaud  beckoned  to  a  senior  constable. 
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'There's  a  tent  down  there  near  the  creek,  I  think  vou  said 
Dawson.    Bring  up  the  racehorse  you  find  there,  and  any  one 
in  charge. 

•  *  :,  ^1°"^  I-  ^^^^^  K^^  ^"^®  ^"  ^^i^'*  yo".  Dawson '  (dismount- 
ing, and  handing  his  horse  to  a  trooper).  'I  suppose  a  decent 
dinner  will  pick  me  up,  though  I  feel  just  as  much  inclined  to 
hang  myself  as  do  anything  else  at  present.  I  should  like  to 
meet  this  travelled  friend  of  yours ;  strangers  are  most  agree- 

Sir  Ferdinand  was  right  in  thinking  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  going  through  the  form  of  seeing  whether  we  had  waited 
T  J-  u'  J  Lieutenant  Lascelles,  on  leave  from  his  regiment  in 
India,  had  taken  French  leave.  When  inquiry  was  made  at  the 
hotel  where  dinner  had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  covers 
aid  tor  a  dozen,  he  had  just  stepped  out.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  exactly  where  to  find  him.  The  hotel  people  thought  he 
was  with  the  Mr.  Dawsons,  and  they  thought  he  was  at  the  hotel. 
When  they  surrounded  the  tent,  and  then  rushed  it,  all  that  it 
contained  was  the  body  of  old  Jacob  Benton,  lying  dead  drunk 
on  the  floor.  A  horse-rug  was  over  him,  his  racing  saddle  under 
lus  head,  and  his  pockets  stufied  with  five-pr  >  nd  notes  He  had 
won  his  race  and  got  his  money,  so  he  was  not  bound  in  honour 
to  keep  sober  a  minute  longer. 

liainbow  was  gone,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
him  as  to  who  had  taken  him  or  which  way  he  had  gone  No- 
body seemed  to  have  '  dropped '  to  me.  I  might  have  stayed  at 
luron  longer  if  I  d  liked.  But  it  wasn't  ood  enough  by  a  lone 
way.  "  o       J  6 

We  rode  away  straight  home,  and  didn't  lose  time  on  the 
road  you  bet.  Not  out-and-out  fast,  either  ;  there  was  no  need 
tor  that.  We  had  a  clear  two  hours'  start  of  the  police,  and 
their  horses  were  pretty  well  knocked  up  by  the  pace  they'd 
come  home  at,  so  they  weren't  likely  to  overhaul  us  easy 

It  was  a  grand  night,  and,  though  we  didn't  feel  up  to  much 
m  tiie  way  of  talking,  it  wasn't  bad  in  its  way.  Starlight  rode 
Kainbow,  of  course  ;  and  the  old  liorse  sailed  away  as  if  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  a  thousand  made  no  odds  to  him. 

Warrigal  led  the  way  in  front.  He  always  went  as  straight 
as  a  hne,  just  the  same  as  if  he'd  had  a  compass  in  his  forehead. 
We  never  had  any  bother  about  the  road  when  he  led  the 
way. 

'  There's  nothing  like  adventure,'  says  Starlight,  at  last.    '  As 
some  one  says,  who  would  have  thought  we  should  have  come 
out  so  well?    Fortune  favours  the  brave,  in  a  general  way 
there  s  no  doubt.    By  George !  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  feel 
ones  selt  a  gentleman  again  and  to  associate  with  nn^'a  oonals 
ila!  nai  iiow  savage  Sir  Ferdinand  is  by  this  time,  an^  the 
tommissioner  !    As  for  the  Dawsons,  they'll  make  a  joke  of  it 
i^ancy  my  dinmg  at  the  camp !    It'a  about  the  best  practical" 
joke  1  ever  carried  out,  and  I've  been  in  a  good  many,' 
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*  The  luckiest  turn  we've  ever  had,'  says  I.  '  I  never  expected 
to  see  Gracey  and  Aileen  there,  much  less  to  go  to  a  ball  with 
them  and  no  one  to  say  no.     It  beats  the  world.' 

'  It  makes  it  all  the  rougher  going  back,  that's  the  worst  of 
it,'  says  he.  '  Good  God !  what  fools,  idiots,  raving  lunatics 
we've  all  been  !  Why,  but  for  our  own  infernal  folly,  should  we 
be  forced  to  shun  our  fellow-men,  and  hide  from  the  light  like 
beasts  of  prey  ?  What  are  we  better  ?  Better  ? — nay,  a  hundred 
times  worse.  Some  day  I  shall  shoot  myself,  I  know  I  shall. 
What  a  muff  Sir  Ferdinand  must  be,  he's  missed  me  twice 
already.' 

Here  he  rode  on,  and  never  opened  his  mouth  again  till  we 
began  to  rise  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  Nulla  Mountain.  When 
the  dark  fit  was  on  nim  it  was  no  use  talking  to  him.  He'd 
either  not  seem  to  hear  you,  or  else  he'd  say  something  which 
made  you  sorry  for  opening  your  mouth  at  all.  It  gave  us  all 
we  could  do  to  keep  along  with  him.  He  never  seemed  to  look 
where  he  was  going,  and  rode  as  if  he  had  a  spare  neck  at  any 
rate.  When  we  got  near  the  pass  to  the  mountain,  I  called  out 
to  him  that  he'd  better  pull  up  and  get  oft'.  Do  you  think  he'd 
stop  or  make  a  sign  he  heard  me  1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  just 
started  the  old  horse  down  when  he  came  to  the  path  in  the 
clifi"  as  if  it  was  the  easiest  road  in  the  world.  He  kept  staring 
straight  before  him  while  the  horse  put  down  his  feet,  as  if  it 
was  regular  good  fun  treading  up  rugged  sharp  rocks  and  rolling 
stones,  and  turf  wasn't  worth  going  over,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  he  wanted  to  kill  himself  for  some  reason  or  other.  It  would 
have  been  easy  enough  with  some  horses,  but  you  could  have 
ridden  Rainbow  down  the  roof  of  a  house  and  jumped  him  into 
the  front  balcony,  I  firmly  believe.  You  couldn't  throw  him 
down ;  if  he'd  dropped  into  a  well  he'd  have  gone  in  straight 
and  landed  on  his  legs. 

Dad  was  glad  enough  to  see  us  ;  he  was  almost  civil,  and 
when  he  heard  that  Rainbow  had  won  the  *big  money'  he 
laughed  till  I  thought  he'd  do  himself  mischief,  not  being  used 
to  it.  He  made  us  tell  him  over  again  about  Starlight  and  I 
going  to  the  ball,  and  our  seeing  Aileen  and  Gracey  there ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  part  where  Starlight  made  the  bride  a 
present  of  a  diamond  ring  I  thought  he  never  would  have  done 
chuckling  to  himself.  Even  old  Crib  looked  at  me  as  if  he  didn't 
use  to  think  me  much  of  a  fellow,  but  after  this  racket  had 
changed  his  mind. 

'Won't  there  be  a  jolly  row  in  the  papers  when  they  get  all 
these  different  characters  played  by  one  chap,  anr'  hat  man  the 
Captain  ? '  says  he.  '  I  knew  he  was  clever  enou^'  for  anything  ; 
but  this  beats  all.  I  don't  believe  now,  Captain,  you'll  ever  be 
took.' 

'  Not  alive  ! '  says  Starlight,  rather  grim  and  gloomy-looking ; 
then       walks  off  by  himself. 

We  stabled  Rainbow,  of  course,  for  a  week  or  two  after  this 
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— bemg  in  training  it  wouldn't  do  to  turn  him  out  straight  at 
once.  Hardy  as  he  was,  no  horse  could  stand  that  altogether  • 
so  we  kept  him  under  shelter  in  a  roughish  kind  of  a  loose  box 
we  had  knocked  up,  and  fed  him  on  bush  liay.  We  had  a  small 
stack  ot  that  in  case  we  wanted  to  keep  a  horse  in— which  we 
did  sometimes.  In  the  daytime  he  was  loose  in  the  yard.  After 
a  bit,  when  he  was  used  to  the  weather,  he  was  turned  out  again 
with  his  old  mob,  and  was  never  a  hair  the  worse  of  it  We 
took  it  easy  ourselves,  and  sent  out  Warrigal  for  the  letters  and 
papers.  We  expected  to  knock  a  good  bit  of  fun  out  of  them 
when  they  came. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay  when  the  bie 
Sydney  papers  got  hold  of  it,  as  well  as  the  little  Turon  Star  and 
the  Jianner. 

Was  it  true  that  tho  police  had  again  been  hoodwinked,  justice  derided, 
and  the  law  set  at  delunce  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  would  have  been  run 
down  in  a  fortnight  had  the  police  force  been  equal  to  the  task  entrusted 
to  them  ?  Was  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  population  so  perverted, 
so  obhterated  that  robbers  and  murderers  could  find  safe  harbourage 
trustworthy  friends,  and  secret  intelligence  ?  Could  they  openly  show 
themselves  m  places  of  public  resort,  mingle  in  amusements,  and  frequent 
the  company  of  unblemished  and  distinguished  citizens  ;  and  yet  more 
after  this  flagrant  insult  to  the  Government  of  the  land,  to  every  sacred 
principle  of  law  and  order,  they  could  disappear  at  will,  apparently  invisible 
and  uiyulnerable  to  the  officers  of  the  peace  and  the  guardians  of  the  public 
safety  ?  It  was  incredible,  it  was  monstrous,  degrading,  nay,  intolerable, 
and  a  remedy  would  have  to  be  found  either  in  the  reorganisation  of  an 
inetticient  police  force  or  in  the  resignation  of  an  incapable  Ministry. 

'  Good  for  the  Sydney  Monitw;  says  Starlight ;  *  that  reporter 
knows  how  to  double-shot  bis  guns,  and  winds  up  with  a  broad- 
side. Let  us  see  what  the  Star  says.  I  had  a  bet  with  the 
editor,  and  paid  it,  as  it  happened.  Perhaps  he'll  temper  justice 
with  mercy.    Now  for  a  start :—  juoui..« 

'That  wo  have  had  strong  oasts  from  time  to  time  and  exciting  per- 
formances at  our  local  theatres,  no  one  will  deny;  but  perhaps  the 
mhabitants  of  Turou  never  witnessed  a  more  enthralling  melodrama  than 
was  played  during  the  first  two  days  of  our  race  meeting  belcie  a  crowded 
and  optical  audience,  and  nevpr,  wo  can  state  from  a  somewhat  extended 
expenence  of  matters  dramatic,  did  they  gaze  on  a  more  finished  actor 
than  the  gentleman  who  perforraed  the  leading  part.  Celebrated  per- 
sonages have  ere  now  graced  our  provincial  boards.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Sydney,  we  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  m  our  midst  of  artists  who  raroly,  if  ever  before,  had  quitted 
ov!^!,  ''i?     **r^t^f  •    .^"'  *'"'■  •^''""*  ^^'"^^^  i»  one  sense  has  eclii)sed 

every  nftrling  qY  tjna  tsssn-::  i^r  f.hs  r:\rr.-.!:  -rx-.n^^. 

'Where  is  there  a  member  of  the  proTes^ion  who  could  have  sustained 
awn^nfTi,  w4wT*  ^".1  8elf-I^8se8dion,  being  the  whole  time 
S»«!l  ?  w*  *^*,*  .^5..T^'1  *'***  conversed,  danced  and  diced, 
dined  and  slept  (ye  gods  i  did  he  sleep  ?),  with  a  price  upon  his  hcad- 
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with  the  terrible  doom  of  dishonour  and  inevitable  death  hanging  over 
him,  consequent  upon  a  detection  which  might  occur  at  any  moment  ? 

'  Yet  was  there  a  stranger  guest  among  us  who  did  all  this  and  more 
with  unblenching  brow,  unruffled  self-possession,  unequalled  courtesy, 
who,  if  discovered,  would  have  been  arrested  and  consigned  to  a  lock-up, 
only  to  be  exchanged  for  the  gloom  and  the  manacles  of  the  condemned 
cell.  He,  indeed,  after  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  humours  of 
the  vast  social  gathering  by  which  the  Turon  miners  celebrated  their 
annual  games,  disappeared  with  the  almost  magical  mystery  which  has 
already  marked  his  proceedings. 

'  Whom  could  we  possibly  allude  to  but  the  celebrated,  the  illustrious, 
we  grieve  to  be  com.pelled  to  add,  the  notorious  Starlight,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  legends,  the  Australian  Claude  Duval  ? 

'  Yes,  almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  our  readers  and  persons  at  a 
distance  imperfectly  acquainted  with  exceptional  phases  of  colonial  life, 
the  robber  chief  (and,  for  all  we  know,  more  than  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp) was  among  us,  foremost  among  the  betting  men,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  the  grand  stand,  where,  with  those  popular  country  gentle- 
men, the  Messrs.  Dawson,  he  cheered  the  winners  in  the  two  great  races, 
both  of  which,  with  demoniac  luck,  he  had  backed  heavily. 

'We  narrate  as  a  plain,  unvarnished  truth  that  this  accomplished  and 
semi-historical  personage  raced  a  horse  of  his  own,  which  turns  out  now 
to  have  been  the  famous  Rainbow,  an  animal  of  such  marvellous  speed, 
courage,  and  endurance  that  as  many  legends  are  current  about  him  as 
of  Dick  Turpin's  well-known  steed.  He  attended  the  marriage,  in  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  of  Miss  Isabel  Barnes,  the  daughter  of  our  respected 
neighbour,  Mr.  Jonathan  Barnes,  when  he  presented  the  bride  with  a 
costly  and  beautiful  diamond  ring,  completing  the  round  of  his  vagaries 
b;^  dining  on  invitation  with  the  Commissioner  at  the  camp  mess,  and, 
with  that  high  official,  honouring  our  race  ball  with  his  presence,  and 
sunning  himself  in  the  smiles  of  our  fairost  maidens. 

'We  are  afraid  that  we  shall  have  exhpusted  the  fund  of  human 
credulity,  and  added  a  fresh  and  original  chapter  to  those  tales  of 
mystery  and  imagination  of  wliich  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  so 
masterly  a  delineator. 

'  More  familiarly  rendered,  it  seems  that  the  fascinating  Captain  Star- 
light—" as  mild  a  mannered  man  "  (like  Lambre)  "as  ever  scuttled  a  ship 
or  cut  a  throat,"  presented  himself  opportunely  at  one  of  the  mountain 
hostelries,  to  the  notice  of  our  good-hearted  squires  of  Wideview,  Messrs. 
William  and  John  Dawson.  One  of  their  wheelers  lay  at  the  point  of 
death— a  horse  of  great  value— when  the  agi-eeable  stranger  suggested  a 
remedy  which  effected  a  sudden  cure. 

'  With  all  their  generous  instincts  stirred,  the  Messrs.  Dawson  invited 
the  gentleman  to  take  a  seat  in  their  well-appointed  drag.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr.  Lascelles,  holding  a  commission  in  an  Indian 
regiment  of  Irregular  Horse,  and  now  on  leave,  travelling  chiefly  for 
health. 

'Just  sufficiently  sunburned,  perfect  in  manner,  full  of  information, 
humorous  and  original  in  conversation,  and  with  all  the  prestige  of  the 
unknown,  small  wonder  that  "The  Captain"  was  regarded  as  a  prize, 

"'     "  "        I'  — , — ^ — ^ --c*--    — •••-    - -        -.».-  ;      •!'^  ;         ri  x'.rsv   n 

most  excellent  jest,  albeit  rather  keen,  as  far  as  Sir  Ferdinand  is  con- 
cerned !  We  shall  never,  never  cease  to  recall  the  humorous  side  of 
the  whole  affair.     Why,  we  ourselves,  our  august  editorial  self,  actually 
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He  does^iLg  bv  LalZ,  n2'L^tai,r\X:i'AZ  pl"S 

'The  last  time  we  had  seen  him  was  in  the  dock  at  Nnmnl,  i.o,-„„  +  •  a 
m  the  great  cattle  case,  that  ca.use  mbrT  To  do  hirin  ti^e  ife  was 
quite  as  cool  and  unconcerned  there,  and  looked  ^1^^  was  donJbp 
amateur  casual  business  without  ulterior  liabilities  ^   ^ 

Adieu  !  fare  thee  well,  Stariight,  bold  Rover  of  tbo  Wfl=f«  .  „»  r  i 
mcluied  to  echo  the  lament  of  the^ancient  W  Dougfr-  '        ^"'^ 

» 'i?^?/'*y  ^^  ^''"'  ^'"  ''«  Wed  ; 
Bold  can  lie  speak,  and  fairly  ride ; 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  justice,  doubtless,  that  thou  be  hunted  down  and 
expiate  by  deah-doom  the  crimes  which  thou  and  thyTyrmidor'have 

rZ¥f  ^^r'*  T}'^^  '^  *^«  ^^g^*  °f  G°d  and  maZ  7^?  we  clnnot 
for  the  We  of  us,  take  a  keen  interest  in  thy  capture  We  owe  fhpl 
much  Starlight ;  many  a  slashing  leader,  many  a  sE  paralLh  rn..  ' 
SlSS  ifT'rT  oontemporafy  morals  h  J  thorfurS^us  wS^ 
Shall  we  haste  to  the  slaughter  of  the  rarest  bird-golden  ovaried  !  m 
trow  not  Get  thee  to  the  wilderness,  and  repent  thee  of  thv  «l^7  wVf 
should  we  judge  thee  ?  Thou  hast,  if  such  Sous  doLfcay  aTa^f 
an  editor  s  blessing.     Depart,  and  "  stick  up  "  no  more.  ^  ' 

'Well  done  the  Turon  Starr  says  Starlight,  after  he  read  it 
all  out       I  call  that  very  fair.    There's  a  flSvom  ^Kcod  feel 

hirn^to^  believe   that    he's    hu.^n^  X  itan'dnh^S^f 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

'7^f  ,^^^'^^^  comes  next,'  says  Starlight,  fftaring  s'i  open.  'We 
sitall  have  something  short  and  sweet  after  the  Star,  How's 
this? 

'STARLIGHT  AGAIN. 

"This  mercurial  brigand,  it  would  appet;  .  hati  paid  Turon  another  visiv, 
but,  with  tho  exc'ijjtion  of  wiuit  may  be  consid  mPh«  legijlisod  i;,bbery 
of  the  betting  riii;,',  has  not  levied  contributions.  Wither  tl  «  othtr  way 
mdcM.  A  hasty  r.ote  for  Mr.  Dawson,  whom  hv  had  trickfc.v  into  tem- 
poriir-  a83O0Jation  by  adopting  oao  of  the  disguises  he  can  so  wonderfully 
assume.  TMUf,";?4  tnat  f;.  Jitleman  to  receive  the  Handicap  Stakes,  won  by 
f  i.^'^^l-f'  *'*-"r^''  "'^^-  iUmbow,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  lSi< ..-  fi09j:ii;al,  which  was  accordingly  done 

Sis-  I''evdi;',.n.J  aad  the  police  had  been  decoyed  away  previously  nearly 
100  .iiles  uy  lalso  intolligence  as  to  Moran  and  his  guig.  Our  town  and 
treasure  vrere  thus  left  undefended  for  forty-eight  hours,  while  a  daring 
criminal  and  his  associates  mingled  unsuspected  wJrl  all  classes.  We 
have  always  regarded  the  present  system— facetiously  called  police  protec- 
tion—as  a  farce.  This  latter  fiasco  will  probably  coElirm  the  idea  with 
the  public  at  large.  Wo,  unlike  a  contemporary,  have  no  morbid  sym- 
pathy with  crnne— embroidered  or  otherwise ;  our  wishes,  as  loyal  sub- 
jects, are  confined  to  a  short  shrift  and  a  high  gallows  for  all  who  dare  to 
obstruct  the  Queen's  highway.' 

•That's  easy  to  understand,  barrin'  a  word  here  and  there,' 
says  father,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  laying  it 
down  ;  'that's  the  way  they  used  to  talk  to  us  in  the  old  days. 
Dashed  if  I  don't  thmk  it's  the  best  way  after  all.  You  know 
where  you  are.  The  rest's  flummery.  All  on  us  as  takes  to  the 
cross  does  it  with  our  eyes  open,  and  deserves  all  we  gets.' 

I m  afraid  you're  right,  governor;  but  why  didn't  these 

f?P^f,   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  yo"'  ^O''  instance,  and  others  earlier  in 
life  ? 

rr.ij  r    aa,j;j  xiitiicr,  g-oLMug  Up  aFiO  glaring  Witil  iUS  OVeti, 

because  I  was  a  blind,  ignorant  dog  when  I  was  young,  as  had 

never  been  taught  nothing,  and  knowed  nothing,  not  so  mucJi 

as  him  there'  (pointing  to  Crib),   'for  he  knows  what  his 
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business  is  and  I  didn't.    I  was  thrashed  and  starved  locked 

"o'r'oinf  ^^ha^rdkln't\'^^^^^  after  that,  and  hllfl'heti^^ 
lor  aoing  what  i  didnt  know  was  wrong,  and  couldn't  know 

U^Jll^H""  °'-^  1^^'"^  four-year-old  colts  Sut  theS  tha  knock^ 
his  head  agin  the  yard  when  he's  roped,  and  falls  backards 
and  breaks  his  neck  if  he  ain't  watched.  Whose  business  was 
It  to  have  learned  lue  better?  That  I  can't  rightly  say  buHt 
seemed  It  was  the  business  of  the  Government  pe^opfe^'to  gad 
me,  and  iron  me,  and  flog  me.  Was  that  justice^  Any  mS 
sense  '11  tell  him  it  wasn't.    It's  been  them  and  me  fo7?t  since  I 

goLX^\rj'roTdV^  '  '''  '^'  ^  ^--  ^-«  tl!/;d'al!rve' 
FatwXd  trdf  ''^  the  humour  to  say  much  after  that, 
was  fit  to  bf  tiv5  ^7  "f'}'^  tantrums,  and  when  he  did  he 
was  tit  to  be  tied ;  only  I'd  not  have  took  the  contract  fnr 
something.  Whatever  it  was  that  had  happened  to  him  in  the 
old  times  when  he  was  a  Government  man  he  didn't  tak  about 
Only  every  now  and  then  he'd  let  out  just  as  he  did  now  as  if 
nothing  could  ever  set  him  straight  again,  or  keep  h?m  from 
faghting  against  them  as  he  called  the°sweils  and  the  GoverT 

He^dVeen'aTifatL'J^"''  *^"'  ^''  straightgoing  and  honest 
Jiea  Deen  at  it  a  good  many  years,  one  way  and  another  and 
any  one  that  knew  him  d  dn't  think'it  likely  he'd  change    ' 

The  next  dust  we  got  into  was  all  along  of  a  Mr.  Kniehtlev 
who  lived  a  good  way  down  to  the  south,  and  it  was  one  of  th^ 
worst  things  we  ever  were  mixed  up  in.  After  th^TSJon  races 
and  all  that  shine,  somehow  or  other  we  found  that  thWs  had 
been  made  hotter  for  us  than  ever  since  we  first  turned  out 
Go  where  we  would,  we  found  the  police  always  quick  on  our 
trad,  and  we  had  two  or  three  very  cfose  shaves  of  iT  It  looked 
as  If  our  luck  was  dead  out,  and  we  began  to  think  our  chance 
c2nv  tT.r''^''  the  border  to  Queensland,  and  dear  out  of  ?he 

n  ^  1         ^^'  looked  worse  every  day 

Warr'ill  an^SraS^^^Si^^  get  information,  and  we  sent 
if  tao^fv!-  ^^^^y  J^he  Boy  all  over  the  country  to  find  out  how 
It  was  things  were  turning  out  so  contrary. 

couldn't  do  irnHhr'  if  ^T  T  *^"  "^^^«'  b^t  ^«  knew  he 
^^^^n^^^^^^  ''-  ^ffi-  ^-  -me  one 

Last  of  all  we  dropped  on  to  it. 
KnihTw"^^"   """^ ,  °^   ^^^   Goldfields  Commissioners,  a  Mr 
mZ.^7'  A  1\  ^^?-?'  ^,^°^  h'"^^*^;  h«  was  a  great  sporting 
man,  and  a  dead  shot,  like  Mr.  Hamilton.    Well,  this  eentlemSf 

down  H  ?/r  ^"^^  '°  P^*.°^  ^^^'-^  «team  and  try  fnd  run  us 
norforiSi^li^^  LTAi^il  te."f  -  ^'-.--t  /obberyr^ai^^ 
ever  sinPA  "f.rj/  "V  i;'  T""!""^  "cu  uuun  ciying  ins  best  to  tit  us 
hZanaid  inL^-  ^'^^  ^^  "^^'^  *  ^^^«  ^°^  '^^^h,  but  later  on 
weTeft  ?K  Hnlf     ^"^°JT^t^«^  about  us  and  our  beat,  whenever 

r^rlv  drnnn.^  '  ^""^  ^'f  ^''-^  ^^?  ^^^  *w°  togetheA  and  very 
nearly  dropped  on  us,  as  1  said  before,  two  or  three  times.    We 
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heard,  too,  that  he  should  say  he'd  never  rest  till  he  had 
nS^/  'i^k"^  *^^  Afarstons,  and  that  if  he  could  get  picked 
P°w®  ^^^  f'"^^  "^  '"  ^^^^i^  a  month,  dead  or  alive 

wav  ^  W  ^.''^'"^  I""i'^^^rf  ^^'^^^"^  °^  *^^«  ^^''^^  in  a  general 
way  but  one  of  dad's  telegraphs  sent  word  in  that  Mr 
ft-nightley  had  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold 
^T^uT  ^'^fjns«  ^o^ged  at  his  private  residence  for  a  few 
davs  till  he  coufd  get  the  escort  to  call  for  it ;  that  there  was 

ffifcru.e\or '" ''''''' '  ^"^'  "^"^'^^  ^^  "^^'  ^--^^ 

«H^?,.T  '""^l^^^  ^^"6^  'Jbout  this,  and  they  were  dead  on  for 
?W  w!  f  ?f  *^^  P^^'l  and  getting  hold  of  the  gold.    Besides 
tnat,  we  telt  savage  about  his  trying  to  run  us  in.     Of  course 
It  was  his  duty  and  that  of  all  magrstrates  and  commissioned 

fL  ^u^f^^  "^^y-  •  ^"*  ^®.  ,^*«"'^  *^"  officer  of  police,  and  we 
thought  he  was  going  outside  of  his  line.  So  when  all  came  to 
all,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  learn  him  a  lesson  to  stick  to  his 
own  work  •  besides,  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was  no  foolish 

dTvVSS^'a^^^H  ^"^  ^''l^^'ds  withLe  stone  Moran, 
Dalv,  and  Joe  Wall  were  to  be  in  it  besides.  We  didn't  Uke 
wording  with  them.  Starlight  and  I  were  dead  against  it 
But  we  knew  they'd  tackle  it  by  themselves  if  we  backed  out 
So  we  agreed  to  make  one  thing  of  it.  We  were  to  meet  at  a 
place  about  ten  miles  off  and  ride  over  there  together 

R,-1W  flf'R  "*  ^^i"  ^r''^''''^  7^  ^^''^^  ^  on  *^he  place,  and  left 
„^^  W«  ^°L*'^f^  Warngal  with  the  horses,  whUe  we  sneaked 
up.  We  couldn't  get  near,  though,  without  his  knowing  it,  for 
he  always  had  a  lot  of  sportfng  dogs-pointers,  retrievers 
kangaroo  dogs,  no  end.  They  kicked  up  aSeuce  o^  a  row.  and 
barked  and  liowled  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  before  we  got 
withm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  ^ 

K„i?f  T""^®  t®7*^  ^"^  ^^  S'^^''^  **ien,  and  before  long  the 
covir  f  n  l^r  ^^^  P'5**/  *^^"^  r  o^g  '^«'  ^nd  we  had  to^take 
SL  n  q\*m^  f^^""^  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^^  as  we  could.  No  doubt 
this  Dr.  Schiller  loaded  the  guns  and  handed  them  to  him  else 
^^y n't  have  made  such  play  as  he  did.  ' 

We  blazed  away  too,  and  as  there  was  no  stable  at  the  back 
we  surrounded  the  house  and  tried  hard  to  find  a'  openinjf 
Devil  a  chance  there  seemed  to  be ;  none  of  us  dared  show  So 
sure  as  we  did  we  could  hear  oAe  of  those  WinchesteT"  rifle 
bullets  sing  through  the  air,  almost  on  the  top  of  us.  We  all 
had  a  close  shave  more  than  once  for  being  too  fast 

«nf  t^^TiV^^""  ^^K  *^^  "i^ht  he  kept  cannonading  away, 
and  wedidnt  seein  able  to  get  any  nearer  the  place.  At  laS 
we  drew  lots  which  should  try  and  get  up  close  to  the  place 

Se"adcS?tolctu"in."'^''  "'  P°"^^^  ^"  °"^  broadside^nd 

das^«^^ff*H"?.'''lH'''^^-^l^  'Good-bye,  all,' he  said.  'I'm 
dashed  if  I  dont  think  Kmghtley  will  bag  me.  I  don't  half 
hke  charging  him,  and  that's  God^s  truth.    Inyhow  TU  try  for 
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ri'nL^!;i?^  ^l^'l'-  ^""^  '^  ^  fi^,*^  '^^^^"d  it  I  c-iti  fire  from  short 
range  and  make  him  come  out.' 

f^  ?pf"£v  ^^'."k'''  l!^'^  r  ^V'  ^^^"^^  ^^d  J^nees,  and  managed 
to  get  behind  this  barrel,  where  he  was  safe  from  being  hit  as 

in'Jleft      ^'^'  ^'"  ^^^"^  ^'-     ^^'"^  ^'«  P«PP«^«^1  awarrigh? 

On  the  left  of  the  verandah  there  was  a  door  stood  partly 

hK^'C  /-^^^'.^  ^'^  f  "^^'^  '"^  "  ^^Sht  overcoat  and  a  whit^e  S 
Ike  xMr.  Knightley  always  wore,  showed  himself  for  a  second 
Daly  raps  away  at  this,  and  the  man  staggers  and  falls  Patsey 
shows  himself  for  a  moment  from  behinlthe  caskf  thinking  tJ 
make  a  rush  forward;  that  minute  Mr.  Knightley  who  wa^ 
watching  him.  from  a  window  (the  other  was  onFan  mage) 
lets  drive  at  him,  C90I  and  steady,  and  poor  Patsey  dropsliki  a 
theiodv  "?[f /^^««d  his  hea/again^  He  was^sflrth  ough 

We  began  to  think  at  last  that  we  had  got  in  for  a  hot  thine 

KadombL'^Hn^'"^^  \r^>^  ^^'^P  ^'  1^«  Mo/an's  mob   ft 
Shihn,?     ^t""'?*^!^'^*'*.^^^  «^«  of  those  men  that 

He  had  the  repeating  rifle  he'd  won  from  me  :  he  never  let  it 
go  afterwards,  and  he  could  make  wonderful  shoothfg  with  it 

Xrwfse  would  T?  „T^^  *T^^'  '^''?^  ammunition  as  they 
dpffnJl-!  ■  •  .  ^^"^^y^  beat  me  how  they  contrived  to 

defend  so  many  points  at  once.    We  tried  back  and  front  doors 

^ri'^'^^T'-  ^^«^*y  ^^^^  ^«  tried  a  rusVbut  they  w^re 
alwavs  ready-so  it  seemed-and  their  fire  was  too  hot  for  Tto 
stand  up  to  unless  we  wanted  to  lose  every  second  man 

Ihe  shooting  was  very  close.    Nearly  every  one  of  us  had  r 
scratch-Sterlight  rather  the  worst,  as  he  was  mor^  i°n  the  front 

free  bu7h^ti^dTS^^  T'\  -^^  ^^^^  *"^  was  bTeding  pre??y 
iree,  but  he  tied  a  handkerchief  over  it  and  went  on  as  if  nothing 

ont  gTnr' Al^^^'I^T  *^^'  "i'  ^^^^  Sd  tLTslTook  hf 
light  '  ^""^  ^'^  ®y^  ^®»^°  t*'  show  out  a  fierce 

wh|  t^sTas'LTri^kretr*  ^'^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
f  h^il^T^  ' '  ^*y^  starlight,  '  I  believe  they'll  give  in  soon  If 
inThat^«Jf^  cartridges  they  would  have  had  ?very  man  of  ua 
batSlg!?^xJ:^t\k  !^^^^  '^y  -°ther  dodge.    Her/ goes  for  a' 

in  for  rK«h;  ^ong,  heavy  sapUng  which  had  been  fetched 
Tn^  Lf-       P®*^  or  something  of  that  sort.    We  picked  it  un 

Sfronrioo'r'^T.  V^'  ^T.^^*  ^l^'^  -"  its  wSght  against 
ne  iront  door.    In  it  went  like  a  sheet  of  bark ;  we  almost  fell 
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as  we  ran  forward  and  found  ourselves  in  a  big,  dark  hall.  It 
seemed  very  queer  and  strange,  everything  was  so  silent  and 
quiet. 

We  half  expected  another  volley.  But  nothing  came.  We 
could  only  stand  and  wait.  The  others  had  gone  round  the  side 
of  the  house. 

'Get  to  a  (o  '    -1.  ;  they're  always  the  safest  places. 

We  must  nun' .  it  ...  i ,-,  .mbush.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ? 
Are  they  f  ig  to  "uic  le,  like  the  people  in  the  round  tower  of 
Jhansi  r 

>,  *  ?r  ®I  *', ''  '®  ^°  women  here,'  I  said.  '  There's  no  saying  what 
Mr.  Knifehtley  might  do  if  his  wife  had  loen  here' 

*  Thank  God,  she's  away  at  Bathurst,'  said  Starlight.     '  I  hate 
seeing  women  put  out.    Besides,  everybody  bows  down  to  Mrs 
Kmghtley.    She's  as  good  m  f5hv.>j  ....ndsome,  T  believe,  and 
that  s  saying  a  great  deal.' 

Just  then  Moran  and  Wall  managed  to  find  their  way  into 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  they  came  tearing  into  the  hall 
like  a  pair  of  colts.  They  looked  rather  queer  when  tliey  saw 
115!  three  and  no  one  else. 

I  1  ^^^\  ^?  thunder's  up  ? '  says  Moran.  *  Are  they  all  gone  to 
bel,  and  left  us  the  spare  rooms ?  Poor  Patsey  won't  want  one 
anyhow.'  ' 

'  Better  make  some  search  upstairr/  says  Starlight     '  Who'll 
go  fi^st  J    You  make  a  start,  Moran  ;  you  like  fighting  people.' 
CouJdnt  think  of  going  before  the  Captain,'  says  Moran, 
with  a  giin.    '  I'll  follow  where  you  lead.' 

*  All  right ! '  says  Starlight ;  here  goes,'  and  he  started  to  walk 
upstairs,  when  all  of  a  s'  dden  he  stopped  and  lookc'  p  as  if 
something  had  surprised  him  above  a  bit.  Then  he  stepped 
back  and  waited.  I  noticed  he  took  ofi*  his  hat  and  leaned 
against  ,  le  wall. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  house  for  that  part  of  the  world 
built  a  good  many  years  ago  by  a  rich  settler,  who  was  once  t!ie 
owner  of  all  that  side  of  the  country.    Ti  o  staircase  was  all 
stone,  ornamented  every  u ay  it  could  be.    liiree  or  four  people 
could  walk  abreast  ea,iy  enough. 

Just  about  half-way  up  was  r  broad  landing,  and  on  this,  all 
of  a  sudden,  •  ppeared  four  p  'ple,  inclined  by  their  ways  to 
come  down  tt  aere.,ewere,  hile  we  /ere  all  wondering,  ff 
a  reason  you'll  see  afterwards. 

It  was  Mr.  Knightley  who  took  the  lady's  arm— it  was  his 
wife,  and  she  hr  -  1.  en  thore  all  the  time,  f  Ing  at  us  as  like  as 
not,  or  at  any  rat«  helping.  Ti.,  others  followed,  and  they  all 
walked  quite  solemn  and  steady-like  down  the  stf.uj  together 
_i.r*  ^.^^  ^  strange  sight.  There  v  •,  were  standing  and  leaning 
auout  tiiC  aarit  uall,  stanns,-  anci  woiider'ng,  and  thef=T  people 
walking  down  to  meet  us  -  ghn  ts,  without  speakini  or  any 
thing  else. 

Tilr.  Knightley  was  a  tal     aai     ome  man,  with  a  grand  black 
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beard  that  came  down  u,  his  chest.  He  walked  like  a  lord,  and 
had  that  kind  of  manner  with  him  that  comes  to  people  that 
have  always  been  used  to  be  waited  on  and  have  everythinK 
found  for  thorn  in  tins  world.  As  for  liis  wife,  she  was  given  in 
to  be  the  hands  miest  vvoinan  in  the  whole  countryside-tall  and 
graceful,  with  a  beautiful  smile,  and  soft  fair  hair.  Everybody 
fiked  and  respected  her,  gentle  and  simple -everybody  LdJ 
good  word  for  her.  You  couldn't  h.-t.e'^got  an/one^tol^y 
diflerent  for  a  hundred  pounds.  There  are  some  people,  here 
and  there,  like  this  among  the  gentlefolk,  and,  say  what  you 
S  ^*  ^'^f,  ^^o^«  ^  "lake  coves  like  us  look  a  little  close?  at 
nnrTc^f  11  fP-'"'^''^  from  what's  wrong  and  bad  than  all  the 
parsons  talk  twiceover.     Mrs.  Knightley  was  the  only  woman 

.U^\l^!  V^'^  Hf  °^®'  '^  ^-as  quite  a  picture  to  see  them  walk 
slowly  and  proudly  down  and  swctm  fnto  the  hall  as  if  they'd 

£dtL'sVctupLTere^"'  '^"^"^'^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Now  they  were  entering  t'  Ir  own  hall  in  a  different  way. 
But  you  couldn't  have  told  much  of  what  they  felt  by  their 
faces.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  felt  bitterly  enougli  that 
th^^d  fhJTfJl't'  ^  Ti?^"^  ?i  ^^^  *'^^t  he  hated  !nd  de- 
mo h'  Snw  f  V  ^?f  f '^  ^^  ^''"^^  *""?  ^°^"  '-^"d  capture  in  a 
rnp^th.    Now  the  tables  were  turned.    He  and  his  beautiful 

Imnrll  T;?T  PP^l";  ^'?^'  ^  ""^ke  matters  worse,  one  of  our 
band  lay  dead  beside  the  inner  wall,  killed  by  his  hand. 

play  m^rend  ?         '  ^    ^""^  ""^^  '°"^^  '^^  ^°^  ^"^^  ^ 

Lail  ^^"li^  7''  ""^^i-  ^,^  ^®y  f^^PP^^^  0^  *o  the  floor  of  the 
Lall  and  looked  round  Mrs.  Knightlev  smiled.    She  looked  to 

he    nlnipTn^f  l  T'^.^^^'T  ^^'^t  ^^^^  *^^™«  by  chance  into  the 
Im  place  and  hadn't  found  out  her  mistake.     T  saw  Starlight 

and  the  '^H  «"'  n  ^''-  He  was  still  leaning  a.ainst  the  wtll^ 
notioin.  J  t  "f  ^^V^rowfil  look  in  his  eyes,  lilce  I  remember 
earlv  hL.  f,'"^^^?  ''^'^^  ^«.J?s  talking  to  Aileen  about  his 
s^ra^  JT;iL ^^  ^'  he  never  did  but  once.  Part  of  her  hair  had 
^s  raggled  down,  and  hung  in  a  sort  of  ringlet  by  her  face  it 
Saft  bron.'^'''  ^"1  bright-looking,  an^d  the^e  was  a  thin 
nXrJlhi)  .^"'""^v  her  forehead  that  showed  as  she  came 
underneath  tlu>  lamn-hght      .!u  the  landing  above. 

Hooked  over  at  Moran.    He  and  Wall  sat  in  a  co.  xier,  1 
had  a  finH  ^^^r^^g^s  possible,  while  his  deadly  black  •  ,  .s 

evemhlT^i«7  ^^^  a  man  that  always  had  the  first  word  in 
down  «l  vLf?  i^'^'K^y^^^^  h<  St  of  an  arg.  nent-puttin-- 
down  aiiybody  who  dillered  from  him  in  a  quieo,  superior  sorr 
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He  began  now.  Well,  my  men,  I  have  come  down  to  sur- 
render, and  I  m  sorry  to  be  oblit^od  to  do  so.  But  we  have  fired 
our  last  cartridge— the  doctor  thought  we  had  a  thousand  loft 
— m  which  case,  I  raajr  as  well  tell  you,  you'd  never  have  had 
this  pleasure.  Captain  Starlight,  I  surrender  my  sword— or 
should  do  so  if  I  had  one.  We  trust  to  receiv(>  honourable 
treatment  at  your  hands.' 

'I'm  sure  the  Captain  will  never  permit  any  harm  to  come 
to  me,  says  Mrs.  Knightley,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that,  in 
spite  of  herself,  stud  a  deal  more  than  words.  '  Why,  I  danced 
ms-a-ms  to  him  ir  v  quadrille  at  the  Turon  ball.' 

I  shall  neyei  forget  the  honour,'  says  Starlight,  walking 
forward  and  bowing  low.  'Permit  me  to  ofler  you  a  chair 
madam  ;  you  look  famt.' 

As  he  did  so  she  sank  down  in  it,  and  really  looker!  as  if 
she  would  famt  awav.  It  wouldn't  have  been  much  wonder  if 
she  had  after  what  she'd  gone  through  that  night. 

Th  n  Mr  Knightley  began  again.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
he  stood  He  didn't  hke  the  look  of  Moran  and  Wall— they 
were  a  deal  too  quiet  for  him,  and  he  could  read  men's  faces 
like  a  book.  Ihe  other  two  prisoners  were  the  German  Dr 
bchiller~a  plucky  old  chap,  who'd  been  a  rebel  and  a  con- 
spirator and  I  don't  know  what  all  in  his  own  country  He'd 
seen  too  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  to  trouble  himself  over 
much  about  a  trifle  of  this  kind.  The  old  woman  was  a  family 
servant,  who  had  been  with  them  for  years  and  years.  She  was 
a  kind  of  worshipper  of  theirs,  and  was  ready  to  live  or  die  with 
her  mistress. 
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Knightley  stood  up  and  faced  them  all  like  a  man.  He 
was  one  of  those  chaps  that  makes  up  their  mind  pretty  quick 
about  the  sort  of  people  they've  cot  to  deal  with,  and  if  there's 
anything  to  be  said  or  done  lets  em  have  it  'straight  from  tlio 
shoulder.'  As  he  stood  there— straight  and  square- -with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  eyes— very  bright  and  sharp  they 
were— looking  every  man's  face  over  as  it  he  was  reading  a 
notice  and  had  no  time  to  spare,  you  couldn't  have  told,  from 
his  look,  or  voice,  or  manner,  whether  ho  was  afraid  that  tilings 
would  go  wrong,  or  whether  he  was  d<!ad  sure  they'd  go  right. 
Some  men  are  like  that.  Others  you  can  tell  every  thought 
that's  passing  through  their  minds  just  as  if  it  was  printed  in 
big  letters  on  their  breasts,  like  a  handbill :  '  £200  reward,'  and 
soon. 

Well,  Mr.  Knightley  wasn't  one  of  that  sort,  though  I  saw 
him  keep  his  eye  a  trifle  longer  on  Moran  than  the  rest 
of  'em. 

'Now  then,  boys,'  he  says,  'we've  had  our  flutter  out.  I've 
done  my  best,  and  you've  done  yours.  I've  bagged  one  of  your 
ht,  and  you've  done  your  best  to  pot  me.  See  here,'  and  he 
lifts  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  shows  a  hole  through  it, 
touches  his  head  on  the  side,  and  brings  away  a  red  mark  ;  and 
takes  out  his  watch  with  the  case  all  battered  in  by  a  revolver 
I  uUet.  'You  can't  say  I  hadn't  cause  to  show  light,'  and  he 
points  to  his  wife.  '  Where's  the  man  among  you  that  wouldn't 
have  done  the  same?  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 
What  am  I  to  expect?' 

Hw  looked  over  at  Starlight,  but  he  didn't  take  no  notice,  and 
made  no  sign.  I  saw  Mrs.  Knightley  look  over  at  him  too.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  seen  him  look  hard  when  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  case,  and  such  a  one  !  But  he  kept  his  face  set 
and  stern- lika 

Then  Moran  breaks  in— 

'  Expect,  be  blowed  !    Whr.t  the do  you  expect  now  wi  v  e 

got  yer  to  rights ;  are  we  going  lo  let  you  off"  after  knocking 
over  Daly  ?    No  dashed  fear,  ruioter,  we'll  serve  you  the  same 
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7^Lu^  ^^"^  ^^''''^^  ^^°''  ^s  «oo'^  as  we've  had  some  grub  and 
sTufffc?""  °^  *"^  °'  y°^^  S-^-    You've  gonZ:tir£h 

ioke-lnd^rrtn'^'^l  ^/ K  K^^htley,  still  making  believe  to 
since  you  used  to  be  horsebreaking  for  IrSve     Don?  von 

the  three  colonies  at  your  heels.    This  is  a  game  of  bra?  Souih 

atndrld  Ws^^.^-  ^^^^.^  T^".  ^^«'-     You  slall  h^a^ve 
if  vnSmli  M  ^"^-^.r  "o<^es-by  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock 

You  re  oflP  your  head,  Moran/  says  Mr.  Kniehtiev   nnllmcr 
out  a  cigar  and  lighting  it.     «But  I  suppose  yfS're^thechTef 
man  anJ  all  the  rest  must  do  as  you  tell  them ' 
1      '^"PPOf®  ^e  talk  it  over,'  says  Starlight,  verv  auiet  bnf  T 

^Dirv7  *'''f''*^r^^  *^^*  h^^P^ke  somethfng  X  comW 
Daly  dropped,  and  it  can't  be  helped.  Accident!  wifl  haS' 
If  you  play  at  bowls  you  must  take"^ rubbers.  It  harbeenTfa  r 
hght  no  one  can  say  otherwise  Let  us  nut  i>  In^lh^  *  t 
propose  that  Mr.  Knight?e7s  ofi'er  be  ac^cen  ed  Nn/?h  \  { 
intend  to  take  a  shilling  of  the  mone^- '  ^  ^""^  *^^*  ^ 

JVor  me  either,'  says  I.  '  So  you  three  chaps  will  have  if  in 
share  between  you.  I  don't  see  tLt  we  can  doTetter  A  fight's 
a  hght,  and  If  tatsey  got  his  gruel  it  might  have  happened  to 

lot'oVu^XTs^  ytt  ren^3lfg^^^'S\r&*«  '^^^  '''^ 
aW  with  alotof'Llasted  sTeltas^^*  sX  us  if  th^hadTS 
chance,  and  we're  to  take  so  much  a  head  f?r  our  dashed  lives 
became  we're  only  working  chaps.    Not  if  Dan  Morla  knows 
it.     What  we  want  is  satisfaction— blond  fnn  u^^^.■i_^Z,^Z.r. 

tt-goin' to  have  it,  eh,  mates  ? '       '  "     '""'    '^^^  «'^'^' 

Wall  and  Hulbert  hadn't  said  anythine  beforo  thin     TJ.a,, 
were  not  bad  chaps  underneath.  but^MorL  wrsuch  'a  S 
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when  he  was  raised  that  they  didn't  like  to  cross  him.  Besides 
thev  had  a  down  on  Mr.  Knightley,  and  wanted  to  sheet  it  home 
to  Kim  somehow.  They  had  got  to  the  brandy  too,  and  it 
didn  t  make  matters  anv  better,  you  take  my  word  for  it 

htarlight  didn  t  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  couldn't  think 
what  he  was  at.  If  Jnn  had  been  there  we  should  have  been 
right,  three  to  three.  Now  we  were  two  to  three.  I  knew 
btarhght  had  a  good  card  to  play,  and  was  ready  to  play  it.  but 
he  was  waitmg  on  the  deal.  Mr.  Knightley  must  have  had 
some  sort  of  notion  of  the  hand;  he  wis  wonderful  qu?ck  at 
picking  up  the  points  of  the  game. 

He  said  nothing,  and  looked  as  cool  as  you  please,  smoking 
Th«  3v?i^  he  had  nothing  on  his  minJ  ani^ wanted  a  reT 
The  ladjr  sat  quite  still  and  pale,  but  her  bpautiful  eyes  kept 
wandering  round  from  one  to  another,  like  some  pretty  creature 
caught  in  a  trap.  Dr.  Schiller  found  it  hard  liSes  on  him  to 
keep  quiet  all  tins  time-he  couldn't  hold  it  in  no  longer 
r^n^S^o  J^^^^^^^'  J«  «fy«'  'are  you  men,  and  will  not  say 
nodings  when  you  haf  such  an  ovver  as  dis  ?  Subbose  -ou  shooH 
us  all,  what  then?  Will  not  the  whole  coundry  rice  knd  hu^ 
you  down  hke  mat  docks  V  -r       ^  """  "una 

'That  won't  make  it  any  better  for  you,  mate,'  says  Moran 
ou  side  Wn,  f  ^'^  ^Tr^  he's  lyi^g  under 'thai  old  t?ee 
short  '      '  "°  ^^^  whether  our  rope's  a  long  or  a 

youSe.'"^^*'  ^°'^"''  '^^'  ^''-  ^'^^^h^ley.  'Doctor,  he  has 
Starlight  moved  a  step  or  two  over  towards  him,  as  if  he  was 
uncertain  m  his  mind,  ^hen  he  says  to  Wall  and  Hulber^ 
fhint®  w^^'i!^^'' '  ^°''^®  ^^^''^  '^''^*  ^^o'-an  says,  and  what  I 
n,  ;i.  ^^i'^  '''^  y^"  ^e  "S  *?  ^^ ^  To  help  in  a  brutal,  cowaSly 
S  k.  f  f-  ^  "^""T  ^  *^^^  ^0  ^°°^  ^  °^^"  i^  <^he  face  again,  or  to 
take  this  money  to-morrow  ?~a  hundred  and  seventy  each  in 
notes,  mind,  and  get  away  quietly-or  are  you  going  to  be  led 
by  Moran.  and  told  what  vou  are  to  do  like  chilTlren  ?' 

Uh  come,  Dan,  let's  tfl.ke  the  stuff,'  says  Wall.     '  I  think  it'^ 

&alSnl"rtht^n*'l*^^  ""'' f  ^'^P^  -'^^-'"^  ^    I  think    h^ 
LapUin  s  right.    He  knows  a  dashed  sight  more  than  us.' 

of  hS  fap«  wn?t?  •   W  ^^°'''"'  ^''^^  ^^^^  «^^"^g  a"<i  the  whole 
oinistace  working  hke  a  man  m  a  fit.     'He's  no  Cantain  of 

mine,  and  never  was.   ^I'Jl  never  stir  from  here  tm  I  hTve  pay 


^Z  t  }>^VV^^^'^  "^  ^^  -y  as  w:irbVhrg7o7a 
Sla^^itTwrn'^""  '""^"  *^  '''''  '^"^  ™^^'«  "f«  tonight: 


mine,  too,  and  had  Wall  undor  aim 
was  up  hke  lightning. 

Mrs.  Knightley  covered  her  eyes,  the  old  woman  screamed, 


Starlight's  repeating  rifle 
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and  the  doctor  sat  down  on  a  cliair  and  pufled  away  at  his 
meerschaum  pipe.  f  j  "«  mo 

'We're  three  to  three,  now,' says  Star%ht;  ' yoij've  only  to 
move  a  finger  and  you're  a  dead  man.  ATall  anS  Hulbert  can 
have  a  hand  m  it  if  they  liaven't  had  shooting  enough  for  one 
evening.  Do  your  worst,  you  black-hearted  brute  !  I've  two 
minds  to  take  you  and  run  you  in  myself,  if  it's  only  to  give  you 
a  lesson  in  manners.'  j  »"  b^vo  j^uu 

Moran's  face  grew  as  black  as  an  ironbark  tree  after  a  bush 
kI!"  .^®  ^^^«e.^,  ,7s  revolver,  and  in  one  second  we  should  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight :  and  God 
knows  how  It  might  have  ended  hadn't  Hulbert  struck  up  his 
arm,  and  spoke  out  like  a  man.  ^ 

'It's  no  use,  Dan,  we  won't  stand  it.  You're  a  dashed  fool 
and  want  to  spoil  everything  for  a  bit  of  temper.  We'U  take 
the  notes  and  let  Mrs.  Knighf ^.y  and  the  doctSr  clear  out  for 
gathurst  if  you  11  say  honour  bright  that  you'll  be  at  the  Black 
the  olc^  to-morrow  evening  at  five,  and  won't  give  the  poUce 

Moran,  slow  and  sulkily,  put  down  his  hand  and  glared  round 
like  a  dingo  with  the  dogs  round  him-a;;  if  he  didn't  know 
which  to  snap  at  first.  Then  he  looked  at  Mr.  Knightley  with 
a  look  of  hellish  rage  and  spite  that  ten  devils  couldn't  have  im- 
proved upon,  and,  throwing  himself  down  on  a  chair,  drank  of}' 
nalr  a  tumbler  of  brandy. 

'vln'l*'i®ii'^  amongst  yourselves,  and  be to  you,'  he  said. 

of  Je  yet'  ""^'^  ™*'  ''°'^'        '  ^^ "^    ■'^'"  ^«  ^^^^^^^  ^^th  some 

It  was  all  over  now.     Mr.  Knightley  took  a  match  out  of  the 
silver  match-box  at  his  watch-chain,  and  lit  another  cigar.     1 
saw  the  tears  trickling  through  Mrs.  Knightley's  fingers.    Then 
she  turned  away  her  head,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  was  a 
calm  and  quiet  as  ever. 

'You    know  vour   way  about    the    place,   WaU,'  says  Mr 

Knightley,  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  house,  just  the  same  as  usual  • 

run  up  the  horses,  there's  a  good  fellow  ;  they're  in  the  Httlo 

horse  paddock.    Mrs.  Knightley's  is  a  gray,  anS  the  doctor's   s 

fh^r^^'^r^''''''^^  ?.^''^,  ^^^l!  ?  «J>^^"t  tail ;  you  can't  mistake 

w"  1  >  I  1  T'^^J,  *^®^  '■^  ^^,  ^^®  sooner  you'll  handle  the  cash.' 
.yy^'^U^oked  rather  amused,  but  went  out,  and  we  heard  him 
rattle  off  to  go  round  the  paddock.  The  doctor  went  upstairs 
and  buckled  on  a  long-neclfed  pair  of  old-fashioned  spurs,  and 
Mrs.  Knightley  walked  away  like  a  woman  in  a  dream  to  her 
and  hat"'"'  ^°°"  afterwards  returned  in  her  riding-habit 

I  foraged  about  and  found  the  & 'de-saddle  and  bridle  in  the 
harne^ss-room.      Everything  was  in  tip-top  order  there-glass 

fhnrCVn/V.VTi'^  '""'  ^n^^iu"!  ■/"  ^"'ir-in-naiui  harness  and  aii 
that  kind  of  thing.  All  the  bits  and  stirrup-irons  like  silver. 
Ihero  wasn  t  much  time  lost  in  sa^ddling-up,  you  bet ! 


OHAP. 
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We  watched  pretty  close  lest  Moran  should  take  a  new  fancy 
mto  Ins  head,  but  he  stuck  to  the  brandy  bottle,  and  very  soon 
put  himself  from  fighting  or  anything  else.  I  wasn't  sorry  to 
see  It.  1  was  well  aware  he  was  as  treacherous  as  a  dingo,  and 
could  shain  dead  or  anything  else  to  gain  his  ends  and  throw 
people  on  their  guards. 

Well,  the  horses  were  brought  out,  and  when  Mr.  Knightlev 
lifted  his  wife  up  on  to  her  saddle  on  the  high-crested  gray 
thoroughbred  with  a  dash  of  Arab  blood  from  an  old  SatelUte 
strain,  I  guess  he  was  never  better  pleased  with  anything  in  the 
world  They  looked  m  each  other's  eyes  for  a  minute,  and  then 
the  old  horse  started  off  along  the  road  to  Bathurst  with  his 
fast  springy  walk.  Starlight  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low 
'""J,  most  respectful  way.  Mrs.  Knightley  turned  in  her 
saddle  and  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come 
-she  could  only  wave  her  hand-and  then  her  head  went  down 
nearly  to  her  saddle.  The  doctor  scrambled  on  to  his  horse's 
back,  and  trotted  off  after  her.  The  gray  moved  off;  shaking 
his  head,  at  a  beautiful,  easy,  springy  canter.  We  raised  a  cheer 
and  they  swept  round  a  corner  of  the  road  and  out  of  sight 

\  ou  11  find  these  rather  good,  Captain,'  says  Mr.  Knightley, 
handing  Starlight  his  cigar-case.  '  There's  a  box  upstairs  in  mv 
dressing-room.  It  you'll  allow  me  I'll  order  in  dinner.  There 
ought  to  be  something  decent  if  my  old  cook  hasn't  been  fright- 
ened out  of  his  life,  but  I  think  he  has  seen  too  much  to  be  put 
out  of  his  way  by  a  little  shooting.' 

'Now  I  think  of  it,'  says  Starlight,  'I  do  really  feel  dispo.sed 
for  refreshment.  I  say,  Wall,  see  if  you  can't  get  that  ferocious 
tnend  of  yours  into  a  room  where  he  can  sleep  oflT  his  liquor  I 
really  must  apologise  for  his  bad  manners  :  but  you  see  how  the 
case  stands. 

'  Perfectly,  my  dear  fellow,'  says  Mr.  Knightley.  '  Don't  men- 
tion It  1  shall  always  feel  personally  indebted  to  you  for  far 
more  than  I  can  express.    Tint  let  that  pass  for  the  present. 

'Do  I  not,' says  Starlight,  his  eyes  lighting  up  in  a  way  I 

nel?  my  oldt?m.'  ""'"^  ^  ^"^  ''''''  ^'^'  °^^'  ^^**'  ^"^^  ^"« 

^    'Then  suppose  we  have  a  game  or  two,'  says  Mr.  TCnightlev 

alter  dinner  or  supper, whichever  we  choose  to  call  it.    I  have 

vouwmS??  f'^T^^Pl''-^  other  day.  in  the  meantime 
you  will  find  the  claret  very  fair,  and  this  cold  wild  turkey-I 
Shot  a  brace  last  Thursday-is  not  to  be  despised.' 

vvft  had  a  rattling  good  feed,  and  no  mistake,  whatever  it  was. 

T  fiStr'  %^'^"'^  bird,  and  weighed  21  lb.,  he  told  us. 
iiie  cook  had  sent  in  some  hot  potatoes,  and  oham  UIta  ue  fi,of 
'l^.Hfu  ';^^M»».  yaiking,  and  fi'ghting  for  twenty  hours  right 
deservpS  tf''  *^'  T^  of  appetite  that  a  bird  of  that  kfnd 
aeserved.    He  was  as  fat  as  butter,  too.    They  feed  on  dandelion 
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seeds  at  that  time  of  the  year.  It  gives  'em  a  sort  of  gamy 
flavour  such  as  no  other  bird,  wild  or  tame,  has.  To  my  liking 
the  wild  turkej^  beats  the  black  duck  even.  He's  the  best  game 
bird  that  flies  in  the  bush. 

Mr.  Knightley,  too,  now  his  wife  was  safe  on  her  way  to 
Bathurst,  and  things  seemed  going  well,  was  full  of  fun,  and 
kept  us  all  going.  He  helped  everybody  twice  ovei-,  and  wouldn't 
hear  of  any  one  keeping  the  bottle  standing.  The  night  was 
close  rather,  and  we  were  all  that  thirsty  it  went  down  like 
mother's  milk.  Wall  and  Hulbert  got  pleasant  enough  and 
j'oined  in.  now  that  Moran  was  out  of  the  way.  He  was  snoring 
in  a  back  room,  and,  like  a  man  in  the  deadhouse  of  a  bush 
shanty,  not  likely  to  wake  before  sunrise.  Mr.  Knightley  told 
us  some  out-and-out  good  yarns,  and  Hulbert  and  Wall  swore 
that  if  thej^'d  known  he  was  such  a  good  sort  they'd  never  have 
thought  of  sticking  up  the  place.  He  said  he  had  been  quite 
mistaken  aljout  them,  and  that  another  time  he  should  know 
better  than  to  volunteer  for  work  that  was  not  part  of  his  duty. 
By  that  time  the  claret  had  gone  round  pretty  often  ;  and  with- 
out being  screwed  we'd  all  had  our  tongues  loosened  a  bit. 

After  that  we  lit  our  pipes,  and  we  three  began  to  play  all- 
fours  and  euchre,  sometimes  one  pair,  sometimes  another.  As 
for  Mr.  Knightley  and  Starlight,  they  got  out  a  curious  filigree 
sort  of  a  little  card-table  and  began  to  play  some  outlandish 
game  that  I  didn't  know,  and  to  look  very  serious  over  it. 

They  had  notes  for  counters,  and  t  could  see,  as  I  looked  over 
every  now  and  then,  that  each  man  was  doing  all  he  knew  to 
best  the  other.  Sometimes  one  had  the  show ;  sometimes  the 
other.  We  got  tired  and  had  another  smoke  and  turned  in. 
The  beds  were  snug  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Knightley  showed  us 
where  to  go,  and  we  wanted  a  good  night's  rest  bad  enough. 

Just  before  I  turned  in.  I  went  up  to  the  table.  They  looked 
as  keen  at  it  as  if  they'd  just  begun,  and  I  heard  Starlight  say. 
*  I  owe  you  a  hundred  now.  I'll  play  you  double  or  emits.'  So  1 
left  them  to  it.  I  could  see  they  were  not  on  for  bed  iust  then. 
Both  men  were  cool  enough,  but  I  could  see  that  Starlight  (and 
I'd  never  known  him  touch  a  card  before)  was  one  of  those  men 
that  would  never  rise  from  the  table  as  long  as  he  had  a  shillini,' 
left,  and  would  stake  everything  he  had  in  the  world  upon  the 
turn  of  a  card. 

We  all  slept  sound,  but  moj  "■  of  us  were  up  at  sunrise.  It 
doesn't  do  for  chaps  in  our  line  co  be  caught  napping,  and  the 
police  might  have  got  wind  where  we  were  at  work.  We  had 
our  horses  to  look  to,  and  to  give  a  look  round  in  a  general  wav 
to  see  if  things  were  right. 

Starlight  and  Mr  Knightley  didn't  turn  out,  they  took  it 
easy,  perhaps  tliey'd  been  up  later  than  us  :  anvhow.  th«v  didn't 
show  till  breakfast,  when  they  both  made  pretty  fair  time  over 
the  eatables. 

My  word !  it  was  a  breakfast,  though  we'd  got  a  bit  tired 
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waiting  for  it.  The  old  cook  had  hashed  up  the  turkey ;  it  was 
stunning,  almost  better  than  the  day  before.  Then  bacon  and 
eggs,  grilled  steak,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  cofFee  and  tea,  water- 
cresses.  Really,  I  thought  we  never  should  stop,  tt  was  lucky 
the  police  didn't  come,  or  we  shouldn't  have  done  much  in  the 
fighting  line,  or  the  runaway-  either.  As  it  turned  out,  Sir  Fer- 
dinand wasn't  so  very  far  off  the  line,  but  he  took  another  road. 
He  never  had  any  luck  somehow  in  following  us  up,  though  he 
had  some  first-rate  chances.  Moran  was  off  his  feed,  and  v/ouldn't 
come  in.  He  took  a  nip  and  walked  down  to  the  creek.  We 
were  all  glad  enough  to  get  shut  of  him. 

After  breakfast  and  a  turn  round  the  stables,  blest  if  Star- 
light and  Mr.  Knightley  didn't  have  out  the  cards  again,  and  at 
it  they  went  as  fresh  and  keen  as  ever.  We  didn't  know  what 
in  the  world  to  do  with  ourselves  till  it  was  time  to  start  to  ride 
out  to  the  Black  Stump,  where  we  were  to  meet  the  doctor  and 
collar  the  £500.  They  didn't  waste  a  minute  of  their  time,  till 
about  half-past  twelve  Starlight  puts  down  his  cards  very  gently, 
and  says  he — 

'  I'm  afraid  we  have  no  more  time  to  spare.  I've  enjoyed  the 
play  more  than  I  have  done  anything  for  years.  I  leave  you 
£100  now  in  notes,  and  you  must  take  my  1 0  U  for  the  balance. 
What  bank  shall  I  pay  it  into  ? ' 

'  The  Australian,  says  Mr.  Knightley.  '  At  your  convenience, 
of  course.' 

'Within  a  month,'  says  Starlight,  bowing.  'And  now  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  it's  time  to  be  off.' 

We  had  something  as  good,  nearer  the  mark  than  that,  and 
Moran  sat  down  too,  and  played  a  good  knife  and  fork.  He'd 
come  to,  after  his  booze,  and  was  ready  for  any  fresh  villainv, 
as  usual.  He  didn't  let  on  to  be  nasty,  but  ho  looked  sullcy 
enough,  and  I  saw  his  eye  fixed  on  Mr.  Knightley  and  Starlight 
now  and  then  as  if  he'd  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  had  them 
where  they  hadn't  so  many  at  their  backs. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

Wb  ate  well  and  drank  better  still  at  the  lunch,  although  we 
had  such  a  regular  tuck-out  at  breakfast  time.  Mr.  Knightley 
wouldn't  hear  of  any  of  us  shirking  our  liquor,  and  by  the  time 
we'd  done  ail  hands  were  pretty  well  on.  Moran  himself  began 
to  look  pleasant,  or  as  good  a  sample  of  it  as  I'd  ever  seen  in 
him.  Mr.  Knightley  could  get  round  the  devil  himself,  I  believe. 
I  never  saw  his  equals  at  that  business  :  and  this  particular 
time  he  was  in  great  feather,  seeing  that  he  was  likely  to  get 
out  of  an  u^ly  business  all  right.  He  was  as  sure  of  the  £500 
in  notes  being  there  at  the  appointed  hour  as  he  was  of  the  sun 
setting  that  particular  evening. 

_  '  I  think  it's  a  fair  thing,'  says  Starlight  at  last,  looking  at 
his  watch,  Mr.  Knightley  wasn't  the  tirst  to  speak,  no  tear. 
•  Take  us  all  our  time  to  get  to  the  Black  Stump.  We  shall  have 
to  ride,  too.'  Moran  and  Wall  got  up  and  fetched  their  horses. 
Mr.  Knightley's  was  led  up  by  one  of  his  men.  He  was  a  big 
handsome  roan,  in  top  condition,  and  the  man  was  riding  a 
black  horse  with  a  tan  muzzle  that  looked  a  trifle  better,  if 
anything.  Mr.  Knightley  turned  out  in  boots  and  breeches, 
with  a  §old  fox's  head  on  his  scarf,  swell  hunting  fashion,  as 
they  do  it  at  home,  Starlight  said. 

When  Starlight's  horse  came  up  he  was  as  lame  as  a  tr.e, 
couldn't  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  ;  got  a  kick  or  a  strain,  or 
trod  on  a  glass  bottle  or  something.  Anyhow  he  had  only  three 
legs  that  he  could  rise  a  move  out  of.  Starlight  looked  rather 
glum.  He  wasn't  his  second  best  or  his  third  best  either.  All 
the  same,  a  horse  is  a  horse,  and  I  never  saw  the  man  yet  that 
a  lame  horse  didn't  put  out  a  bit. 

'  Confound  it,'  says  he,  '  what  a  nuisance  !  It's  just  the  way 
with  these  infernal  half-bred  brutes ;  they  always  let  me  down 
at  the  wrong  time.' 

'  Look  here,  old  fellow,'  says  Mr.  Knightley, '  leave  him  behind 
and  take  this  black  horse  the  boy's  oa  ;  he  s  one  of  the  finest 
hacks  you  ever  crossed.  1  refused  sixty  guineas  for  him  the 
other  day  from  Morringer.' 

♦Thanks,  very  much,"  says  Starlight,  brightening  up  a  bit; 
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Won't  you  want  him 


'  but  I  hardly  like  to  deprive  you  of  him. 
yourself  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  can  manage  without  him,'  says  Mr.  Knightley.  '  I'll  let 
you  have  him  for  fifty  and  allow  you  ten  pounds  for  your  screw 
You  can  add  it  on  to  your  I  O  U,  and  pay  it  in  with  the  other.' 

We  alllaughed  at  this,  and  Moran  said  if  he  was  dealing  with 
Mr.  luughtley  he  d  get  him  a  pound  or  two  cheaper.  But  Star- 
light said,  very  serious-like,  that  the  arrangement  would  suit 
him  very  well.  So  he  had  his  saddle  shifted,  and  the  groom  led 
back  the  bay  and  turned  him  loose  in  the  paddock. 

We  mounted  then,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  were  all  matched  for 
a  race  to  the  Black  Stump.  Moran  had  a  good  horse,  and  when 
he  set  him  going  in  the  first  bit  of  thick  timber  we  came  to,  it  took 
a  man,  I  tell  you,  to  keep  him  in  sight.  Starlight  made  the  black 
horse  tut  out  in  a  way  that  must  have  been  a  trifle  strange  to  him 
unless  he  d  been  in  training  lately.  As  for  Mr.  Knightley,  he  took 
It  easy  and  sailed  awav  on  one  side  with  Joe  Wall  and  me.  He 
played  it  out  cool  to  the  last,  and  wasn't  going  to  hurry  himself 
tor  anybody. 

Half-an-hour  before  sundown  we  rode  up  to  the  Black  Stump 
It  was  a  rum-lookmg  spot,  but  everybody  knew  it  for  miles  round 

I  here  was  nothing  like  it  anywhere  handy.  It  was  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  Bathurst,  and  not  so  far  from  a  place 
we  could  make  to,  where  there  was  good  shelter  and  hidinc  too 

II  we  were  pushed.  ' 

There  were  two  or  three  roads  led  up  to  it,  and  crossed  there 
-one  trom  Bathurst,  one  to  Turon,  and  another  straight  into 
the  fore.st  country,  which  led  range  by  range  to  Nulla  Moun- 
tain. W  e  could  see  on  a  good  way  ahead,  and,  though  there  was 
no  one  at  the  tree  when  we  came,  a  single  horseman  was  riding 
uT^^  u  ''°^  ^°''  Bathurst.  We  all  drew  rein  round  the  stump 
It  had  been  a  tremendous  big  old  iron  bark  treo -nobody  knew 
how  old,  but  it  had  had  its  top  blown  ofl'  in  a  thunderstorm,  and 
the  Cramers  had  lighted  so  many  fires  against  he  roots  of  it  that 
it  had  been  killed  at  last,  and  the  sides  were  as  black  as  a  steamer's 
tunnel.  After  a,  bit  we  could  make  out  the  doctor's  short-tailed, 
™^w^  ""'l*'®  ^^^  '*™  powdering  along  at  a  sort  of  hand  gallop. 

When  he  came  up  close,  he  took  ofl'  his  hat  and  made  a  bow. 
Lhentiemen  of  the  roat,  I  salude  you,'  he  says.  '  You  haf  kebt 
your  bromise  to  the  letter,  and  you  will  fint  that  Albert  von 
tochilJer  has  kept  his.  Hauptman  ! '  says  he  to  Starlight,  'I 
cieJiter  to  you  the  ransom  of  dies  wothy  chentleman  and  his 
mostexcellend  and  hoch-besahlt^s  laty,  who  has  much  recovered 
"°/"  "er  fadigues,  and  I  demant  his  freetom.' 
fnr^!;fr  ^'^^^'.'^ps*  trust- repaying  and  not-ever-to-be-entirely- 
torgotten  herald,  says  Starlight.  '  T  hand  over  to  these  worthy 
treecomimnions  fHo  f.-ar.u.o.Gi'J  •  ;«-'* -1--.1  ^L- i »  i     '    ^ 

h«  Ortft  ''''''''^  It    for  they  won't  take  your  word  or  mine), 
monlv  n  ''^»^:,?»ost  high-born  and  high-beseeming,  but  uncom 
moniy-near-««»ding  his  glonous  career  magnate- will  be  restored 
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to  you.    Very  pleasant  corajpany  we've  found  him. 
like  to  have  my  revenge  at  picquet,  that's  all.' 

While  this  was  going  on  Starlight  had  collared  the  bundle  of 
notes  from  the  doctor,  and  chucked  it  over  quite  careless-like  to 
Moran.  'There  it  is  for  you,'  says  he.  'You  can  divide  it 
between  you.  Dick  and  I  stand  out  this  time  ;  and  you  can't 
say  you've  done  badly.' 

Moran  didn't  say  anything,  but  he  and  Wall  got  off  their 
horses  and  sat  down  on  their  heels — native  fashion.  Then  they 
turned  to,  counting  out  the  notes  one  by  one.  They  were  all 
fivers— so  it  took  some  time— as  they  neither  of  'em  weren't  very 
smart  at  figures,  and  after  they'd  got  out  twenty  or  thirty  they'd 
get  boxed,  like  a  new  hand  counting  sheep,  and  have  to  begin 
all  over  again.  It  must  have  been  aggravating  to  Mr.  Knightley, 
and  he  was  waiting  to  be  let  go,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  He 
never  showed  it,  but  kept  smoking  and  yarning  with  Starlight, 
pointing  out  how  grand  the  sun  was  just  a-setting  on  the  Bulga 
Mountains— just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he'd  given  a  picnic,  and 
was  making  himself  pleasant  to  the  people  that  stayed  longest. 
At  long  last  they'd  got  to  the  end  of  the  conning,  and  divided 
the  notes.  Moran  tied  his  up  in  a  bunch,  and  rolled  'em  in  his 
poncho ;  but  Wall  crammed  his  into  his  pocket  and  made  'em  all 
stick  out  like  a  boy  that's  been  stealing  apples.  When  they 
mounted  their  horses,  Mr.  Knightley  shook  hands  with  me  and 
Starlight.  Then  he  turns  round  to  Moran  and  Wall— 'We're 
parting  good  friends  after  all's  said  and  done,'  he  says.  '  Just  as 
well  matters  have  been  settled  this  way.  Come,  now,  in  cool 
blood,  ain't  you  rather  glad,  Moran  V 

'  Dashed  if  I  know,'  growls  he.  '  All  I  know  is,  you're  deuced 
well  out  of  it ;  your  luck  mayn't  be  so  good  another  time.' 

*Nor  yours  either,  my  friend,'  says  Mr.  Knightley,  drawing 
up  his  bridle-rein.  'I  had  only  a  snap-shot  at  you  when  that 
bullet  went  through  your  poncho,  or  you'd  be  lying  alongside  of 
Daly.  However,  I  neednt  waste  my  breath  talking  to  that 
brute,'  he  says  to  Starlight.  'I  know  well  all  I  owe  to  you  and 
Dick  Marston  here.    Some  day  I  may  repay  it.' 

*  You  mean  what  I  owe  you,'  says  Starlight,  turning  it  oil 
with  a  laugh.  *  Never  fear,  you'll  find  that  paid  to  your  credit 
in  the  bank.  We  have  agents  in  all  sorts  of  places.  Good-bye, 
and  a  safe  ride  home.  My  respectful  comnliments  to  Mrs. 
Knightley.  Perhaps  you'd  better  follow  the  doctor  now.'  The 
old  gentleman  had  got  tired  waiting,  and  ridden  on  slow  and  easy. 
Two  or  three  weeks  after.  Starlight  and  I  were  taking  a  ndf 
towards  the  Began  Road,  not  that  we  was  on  for  anything  par 
ticular,  but  just  having  a  turn  round  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do.  when  we  saw  a  big  mob  of  cattle  coming  along,  with 
three  or  four  stock-riders  behind 'em.  Then  we  met  a  luadeci 
dray  and  team  in  front,  that  had  rations  and  swags  and  a  tent. 
The  driver  asked  us  if  we  knew  a  good  place  to  camp.  He  was 
a  talking  sort  of  chap,  and  we  yarned  away  with  him  for  a  bit. 
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He  told  us  how  the  boss  was  behind  in  a  dogcart  and  tandem, 
with  two  led  horses  besides.  The  cattle  were  going  to  take  up 
a  new  run  he  d  bought  on  the  Lower  Bogan,  an  out-and-out 
wild  place;  but  heel  got  the  country  cheap,  and  thought  it 
would  pay  m  the  end.  He  was  going  ahead  after  a  stage  or 
two,  but  just  now  he  was  c      ping  with  them. 

My  word,  he's  well  in,  :.    .he  cove,'  says  the  horse-driver: 
he  s  got  half-a-dozen  stations  besides  this  one.    He'll  be  one  o^ 
the  richest  men  m  Australia  yet.' 

After  we  saw  the  cattle  (about  a  thousand  head)  we  thought 
It  would  be  a  middling  day's  work  to  'stick  up '  the  cove  and 
put  him  through.  Going  to  form  a  new  station,  he'd  very  like 
have  cash  about  as  he  d  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  things  on  the 
nail  mst  at  hrst.  If  he  was  such  a  swell  too,  he'd  have  a  gold 
watch  and  perhaps  a  few  more  trifles.  Anyhow,  he  was  good 
for  the  day  s  expenses,  and  we  thought  we'd  try  it  on 

bo  we  passed  the  cattle  and  rode  quietly  along  the  road  till 
we  saw  his  dogcart  coming;  then  we  stopped  inside  a  yarran 
scrub,  lust  as  he  came  by-a  square-built  man  he  seemed  to  be. 
muffled  up  m  a  big  rough  coat.  It  was  a  cool  morning.  We 
rode  up  sharpish  and  showed  our  revolvers,  singing  out  to  him ''  fj 
Ti     ".^-   .?®  P"^]®^  ^P  ^"^^^  ^"^^  «*^a'*ed  at  us.    So  we  did  at  him. 

??»,.   1      n  •?^v"^^"/'^.''^,*  laughing-regular  roared  again. 

Who  should  It  be  but  old  George  Storefield. 
Well,  this  IS  a  prime  joke,'  says  he.     '  I  knew  you  were  out 
somewhere  on  thisroad  •  but  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  be 
stuck  up  by  you,  Dick  Marston.' 

think  of  i?  ^°°^^^^'    ^^  ^^^  '"''^''^^  '^  stunner  when  you  come  to 

Kk J  ^^'^  thousand  pardons,'  says  Starlight.    '  Ridiculous  mis- 
take.    Want  of  something  to  occupy  our  time.     "For  Satan 
?,"^'/°w    "T^f'^^  '*"^'"  «^«-     I«"  t  that  the  way  the  hjnm 
K  i  ^^«'*'^5^''/'i"y  ^'■"1'  ^«"'*^  '^  ^    You'll  accept  our  apologies 
Mr  Storefield  I  trust.     Poor  Dick  here  will  never  get  hverP 

was^hrrC  ^  ^°  f  ^°^  I  ^^''^^'  ^«°'-^^'  «^d  '^^"'  ^«  thought  it 
7df  \W  f  T  ^'''''^^  squatter,  or  old  Billy  Wentworth  him- 
^n  L.  w  n  x""  P^^^u  ^^*^^^  *'^'''"  *^^'"«'  let  alone  being  on  the 
SnW«L'^^%  hands;  we'll  be  off.  You  won't  tell  the 
gins,  there s  a  good  fellow,  will  you? 

Jlis  man  rode  up  then  with  the  spare  horse.    Luckilv  he  was 
I  fi  rf.S,ri  -Jf  L°- -i"  h'^^.  -'-  they  VaTollt^ 

8avs  h^  •  Lj  .t"''^"^  °"'  ""^  P"'  ""  'l'^"-  nosebags,  Williams,' 
Ettr^'     ''  *''™  «"'  ""^  "-^  '°"<^''-    r»'  the  things  UBdor 
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They  took  out  the  h<  rses,  and  the  chap  got  out  a  basket  with 
cold  beef  and  bread  and  half  a  tongue  and  a  bottle  of  good 
whisky  and  water-bag. 

We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  nnd  as  Wd  been  rifl  ig  since  sun- 
rise we  did  pretty  well  in  the  toed  line,  and  had  .  rej. m  lar  good 
bit  of  fun.  I  nevpr  thought  od  George  had  so  much  gc  ,  n  him ; 
but  good  times  had  made  him  twice  tne  man  he  used  to  be. 

Alter  a  bit  he  sends  the  groom  down  to  the  Cowall  to  water 
the  horses,  and,  says  he — 

'Captain, you'd  oetter  come  and  manage  Willaroi  n  down  there, 
with  Dick  for  stockman.  There'safortune  in  it,  and  it'sagood  way 
off  yet.  Nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  you  there.  You're  a 
new  chum,  just  out  from  home,  you  know.  Plenty  of  spare  country. 
I'll  send  you  some  cattle  to  start  you  on  a  new  run  aft«r  a  bit.' 

'If  we  could  throw  our  past  behind  us,  I'd  do  it,  and  tli.mk  Cod 
on  my  knees 'said  Starlignt.  'It  would  make  me  almost  a  happy 
man  again.  But  why  think  of  that  or  any  other  honest  life  in  th '  ^ 
colony  no w  ?  We've  debarred  ourselves  from  it  now  and  for  over. 
Our  only  hope  is  in  another  laud — America — if  we  can  get  away. 
We  shan't  be  long  here  now;  we're  both  sick  of  this  accursed  wo  i.' 

'The  sooner  the  better,'  says  George,  taking  his  hand  and 
giving  it  a  hearty  grip.  'And,  look  here,  you  work  your  way 
quietly  down  to  Willaroon.  That's  my  place,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  line  across  to  the  Queensland  border.  From  there  you  can 
get  over  to  Townsville,  and  it's  easy  to  sail  from  there  to  the 
islands  or  any  port  out  of  reach  of  harm  from  here.' 

'We'll  tackle  it  next  month  if  we're  alive,' says  I.   So  we  parted. 

Not  lor,~  after  this  we  got  a  lett^er  from  Jim.  He'd  heard  all 
about  tls  v;v;vf  to  do  it  from  a  man  hed  met  in  Melbourne  that 
had  wC'  .'  .■  his  way  down  overland  from  the  North.  He  said 
once  T>  i!  v'er  )  there,  or  near  there,  there  was  little  or  no  chance 
of  beiijg  Ir  turfered  with.  Jeanie  was  always  in  a  fright  every 
day  Jim  v  esit  away  lest  he  might  be  taken  and  not  let  coine 
back.  So  she  was  always  keeping  him  up  to  the  mark,  making 
him  inquire  here  and  look  out  there  until  he  got  a  bit  of  infer 
mation  which  told  him  what  he  wanted. 

This  man  that  worked  in  the  store  with  him  was  a  fast  sort 
of  card,  who  had  been  mate  of  a  brig  cruising  all  about  and 
back  to  Sydney  with  sandalwood,  beche-de-mer,  and  what  they 
call  island  trade. 

Well,  the  captain  of  the  craft,  who  was  part  owner,  had 
settled  in  his  mind  that  he'd  trade  regular  with  San  Francisco 
now,  and  touch  at  Honolulu  going  and  coming.  He  was  to  ix 
back  at  Gladstone  in  about  three  months,  and  then  start  for 
California  straight  away. 

This  was  the  very  thing,  just  made  to  suit  us  all  to  pieces. 
If  we  could  make  out  to  one  of  the  C^ueensiand  northern  ports 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  ship  under  difierent  names.  Once 
in  America,  we  d  be  in  a  new  world,  and  there'd  be  nothing  to 
stop  us  from  leading  a  new  life. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

Whk.v  we  got  the  notion  into  our  heads,  w  to  work  to 

carry  It  out.     We  didn't  want  to  leave  Ai^  xd  mother 

behind.    So  it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  go  ov  ,  see  them 

and  try  and  persuade  them  to  go  down  to  Mei  arne  and  stop 
witli  Jeanie  after  Jim  had  started. 

Then,  if  we  all  got  safe  over  to  San  Francisco,  Jeanie  and 
they  could  come  over  by  the  first  ship  that  sailed.  There  was 
no  down  upon  them,  so  they  could  do  anything  they  liked  The 
main  thing  w  to  get  Jim  off  safe  and  me  ancf  Starlight.  '  After 
that  the  rest  might  come  along  when  they  pleased.  As  for  dad. 
he  was  to  take  his  own  road  ;  to  go  and  stay  as  he  chose.  It 
wasa  t  much  use  trying  to  make  him  do  anything  else.  But  he 
was  more  like  to  stop  at  the  old  Hollow  than  anywhere  else  It 
wouldn  t  have  seemed  home  to  him  anywhere  else,  even  where 
he  was  born,  I  believe. 

m  Jin  ^''^f  A -.""^  ""^mt"  ^^^  <^°  8°  *o  *he  old  place  and  see 
mother  and  Aileen.  They  were  both  back  at  the  old  cottage! 
and  were  a  bic  more  comfortable  now.  George  Storefield  hac^ 
married  a  lady-a  real  lady,  as  Aileen  said-and,  though  she 
vwis  a  nice,  good-tempered  young  woman  as  ever  was,  Aileen  of 

We  took  a  couple  of  days  figuring  it  ou  t  at  the  Hollow.  Star- 
B£Ltii\'^''^'^A''u  ^e  plotted  it  out,  and  marked  all  the 
ttftl      /^  ^°''^'^  ^  ^^f^^y  made -went  over  all  the  back 

andothi'inrTT"^'^^'"^''  '°"^«  ^e  ^^d  travelled  before, 
and  others  of  which  we  knew  pretty  w^ll  from  hearsay. 

beanHflir  ^°^  ^"  *^^'  *=^*^  ^^*?  '^'y^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^J  Ono 
rPmAmK  ;r'i'°y  morning  to  ridu  over  to  Rocky  Flat.  I 
it  af  S,«  f -^^  "^^^  ^  T]}  *'  yesterday,  because  I  took  notice  of 

wasovm.  T;rl^^^  }^^^\  ^*H'^  *,°  remember  it  before  all 
Z*!  ^X?,*^-     ?Y?r.ything  looked  so  lovely  as  I  beean  t.o  clp^r  fh« 

whistle  l\vL'^.{!'^*u''"''^^'^..?^^  ^ee'^'ed  to  chirp  and 

Jrts  an§  aTf  h«T  •  ^'^^  T[  ^'^  ^f  ^^^^  ^he  dewdrops  on  the 
coJerS^  w?  i  i-®  ^"^'^j  and  shoots  of  the  trees  looked  as  if  it  was 
covered  with  diamonds  and  rubies  as  the  sun  began  to  shine 
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and  melt  some  of  them.  My  horse  stepped  along  limber  and 
free  'O  Lord,'  I  says  to  myself  out  aloud,  'what  a  happy 
cove  I  might  be  if  I  could  start  fresh— knowing  what  I  know— 
and  not  having  all  these  things  against  me ! '  ™  ^  -,  ^    i 

When  I  got  on  to  the  tableland  above  Rocky  1  lat  1  took  a 
good  look  at  the  whole  place.  Everything  was  as  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  within  miles  of  it— as 
if  I  hadn't  had  Qoring's  handcufFs  on  me— as  if  Jim  hadn  t  had 
the  bullets  whistling  round  him,  and  risked  his  life  on  an  un- 
bridled horse— as  if  the  four  dead  men  had  not  lain  staring  up 
to  the  skv  in  the  gully  up  yonder  for  days  before  they  were 
found  and  buried.  ,    .    j 

But  now  it  looked  as  if  only  two  or  three  people  had  ever 
been  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  wild  ducks 
swam  and  splashed  in  the  little  waterhole  above  the  house,  i  wo 
or  three  of  the  cows  were  walking  down  to  the  creek,  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  as  you  please.  There  was  sonae  poultry  at  the 
back,  and  the  little  garden  was  done  up  that  nicely  as  it  hadn  t 

been  for  many  a  day.  •   j  i.u  *  4.v, 

After  I'd  pretty  well  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was 
no  one  anext  or  anigh  the  old  place,  I  drew  up  by  degrees,  bit 
by  bit,  and  sneaked  across  the  creek.  I  was  iust  making  for  the 
barn  when  I  saw  two  horsemen  pop  up  sudden  round  the  back 
of  the  house  and  ride  towards  the  front  gate.  I  saw  witu  halt 
an  eye  they  were  Sir  Ferdinand  Morringer  and  a  trooper. 

Lucky  for  me  they  were  looking  up  the  gully  instead  of  my 
way,  and,  though  my  heart  nearly  stood  still,  I  rode  as  hard  as 
I  could  lick  for  the  gate  of  the  barn,  which  was  betwixt  me  and 
them.  They  never  looked  round.  They  were  too  much  taken 
up  with  watching  the  spot  where  Hagan  and  his  lot  were 
found  I  had  iust  time  to  chevy  straight  into  the  barn  and 
pull  off  my  saddle  and  bridle  and  hide  under  the  hay  when  they 
shifted  full  towards  where  I'd  been  and  then  hung  up  their 
horses.  The  trooper  tied  his  to  a  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
then  went  moving  about.  I  was  mortally  afraid  of  his 
stumbling  against  something  and  spoiling  the  whole  affair. 

It  seems  Sir  Ferdinand  had  never  given  up  the  notion  of  our 
turning  up  at  Rocky  Flat  some  day  or  other ;  so  he  used  to  take 
a  turn  himself  that  way  every  now  and  again  on  the  chance, 
and  a  very  good  chance  it  nearly  turned  out  to  be.  Besides 
this,  it  seems  since  he'd  heard  of  her  being  at  the  ball  at  Turon 
he'd  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Aileen,  and  used  to  talk  to  her  as 
much  as  she'd  let  him,  when  she  was  at  George  Storeheld  s  and 
any  other  place  where  he  met  her.  He  wouldn't  have  had  much 
chance  of  saying  the  second  word,  onlv  he  was  a  good-natured, 
«rv..iair.»  sort  and  always  as  respectful  to  her  as  if  shed  been  a 
fady.  lesides,  Aileen  had  a  kind  of  fancy  that  it  might  make 
things  no  worse  for  us  if  she  was  civil  to  him.  Any  way,  she 
thought,  as  women  will  do.  that  she  might  get  something  out 
of  him  perhaps  once  in  a  way  that  would  be  of  use  to  us.    1 
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don't  believe  as  it  would  make  a  scrap  of  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.     And,  like  people  who  try  to  be  too  clever,  she  was 

fretty  r  aar  being  caught  in  her  own  trap  this  time.  Not  that 
blame  the  poor  thing,  she  did  all  for  the  best,  and  would  have 
given  the  eyes  out  of  lier  head,  I  believe,  to  have  done  us  real 
good,  and  seen  us  clear  of  all  our  troubles. 

Well,  she  brings  a  chair  out  on  the  verandah,  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand he  sat  down  on  a  bench  there  for  half-an-hour,  talking  away 
and  laughing,  just  as  gentlemen  will  to  pretty  girls,  no  matter 
who  they  are.  And  I  could  see  Aileen  look  up  and  laugh  now 
and  then,  pleased  like.  She  couldn't  help  it.  And  there  was  I 
stuck  in  the  confounded  barn  among  the  straw  all  the  time 
looking  out  through  one  of  the  cracks  and  wondering  if  he  was 
ever  going  to  clear  out.  Sometimes  I  thought  the  trooper,  who 
was  getting  tired  of  dodging  about  doing  nothing,  couldn't  be 
off  seeing  my  horse's  tracks  leading  slap  into  the  barn  door. 
But  he  was  thinking  of  something  else,  or  else  wasn't  much  in 
the  tracking  line.  Some  men  would  see  a  whole  army  of  fresh 
tracks,  as  plain  as  print,  right  under  their  noses  and  wouldn't 
drop  down  to  anything. 

However,  last  of  all  I  saw  him  unhitch  his  horse  and  take  the 
bridle  on  his  arm,  and  then  Aileen  put  on  her  hat  and  walked 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  the  stony  track  with  him. 
Tlien  I  saw  him  mount  and  start  off  at  a  rattling  good  bat  along 
the  road  to  Turon  and  the  trooper  after  him.  I  felt  all  right 
again  then,  and  watched  Aileen  come  slowly  down  the  road 
again  with  her  head  down,  quite  thoughtful  like,  very  different 
from  the  way  she  went  up.  She  didirt  stop  at  the  house,  but 
walked  straight  down  to  the  barn  and  came  in  at  the  door,  I 
wondered  what  she  would  do  when  she  saw  my  horse.  But  she 
didn't  start,  only  said — 

'  You  may  come  out  now,  Dick  j  I  knew  you  were  here.  I 
saw  you  ride  in  just  as  Sir  Ferdmand  and  the  trooper  came 
up.' 

'  So  that's  why  you  were  making  yourself  so  pleasant,'  says  I 
laughingly.  '  I  mustn't  tell  Starlight,  I  suppose,  or  we  shall  be 
having  a  new  yarn  in  the  newspapers — "Duel  between  Sir 
Ferdinand  Morringer  and  Captain  Starlight." '    ^ 

She  laughed  too,  and  then  looked  sad  and  serious  like  again. 

*  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  have  an  end  to  this  wretched  hide- 
and-seek  work.  God  knows  I  would  do  anything  that  an  honest 
girl  could  do  for  you  boys  and  him,  but  it  sometimes  looks  dark 
enough,  and  I  have  dreadful  fears  that  all  will  be  in  vain,  and 
that  we  are  fated  to  death  and  ruin  at  the  end.' 

*  Come,  come,  don't  break  down  before  the  time,'  I  said.  '  It's 
been  a  close  shave,  though  ;  but  Sir  Ferdinand  won't  be  back 
for  a  bit,  so  we  may  as  well  take  it  easy.  I've  got  a  lot  to  say 
to  you.' 

'  He  said  he  wouldn't  be  back  this  way  till  Friday  week,'  says 
she.    '  He  has  an  escort  to  see  to  then,  and  he  expected  to  be  at 
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Stony  Creek  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  this.    He'll  have  to  ride 
for  it.' 

We  walked  over  to  the  house.  Neither  of  us  said  anything 
for  a  bit.  Mother  was  sitting  in  her  old  chair  by  the  jEre  knitting. 
Many  a  good  pair  of  woollen  socks  she'd  sent  us,  and  many's  the 
time  we'd  had  call  to  bless  her  and  her  knitting— as  we  sat  our 
horses,  night  after  night,  in  a  perishing  frost,  or  when  the  rain 
set  m  that  run  of  wet  winters  we  had,  when  we'd  hardly  a  dry 
stitch  on  us  by  the  week  together,  when  we  had  enough  of  them 
and  the  neck  wrappers,  I  expect  plenty  of  others  round  about 
were  glad  to  get  'em.  It  wus  partly  for  good  nature,  for  mother 
was  always  a  kind-hearted  poor  soul  as  ever  was,  and  would 
give  away  the  shoes  off  her  feet— like  most  Irish  people  I've  met 
—to  any  one  that  wanted  them  worse  than  herself,  and  partly 
for  the  ease  it  gave  Iier  mind  te  be  alwpys  doing  something 
steady  like.  Mother  hadn't  book-learning,  and  didn't  always 
understand  the  things  Aileen  read  to  her.  She  was  getting  too 
old  to  do  much  in  the  house  now.  But  her  eyes  were  wonder- 
ful good  still,  and  this  knitting  was  about  the  greatest  pleasure 
she  had  left  in  the  world.  If  anything  had  happened  to  stop 
her  from  going  on  with  that,  I  don't  believe  she  would  have 
liv^d  a  month. 

Her  poor  old  face  brightened  up  when  she  seen  me,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  you'd  have  said  no  thought  of  trouble  could  come 
anigh  her.  Then  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  I  could 
see  her  lips  moving,  though  she  did  not  speak  the  words.  I 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  and  if  that  could  have  kept  us  right 
we'd  never  have  gone  wrong  in  the  M?^orld.  But  it  was  to  be, 
I  suppose. 

Mother  was  a  deal  older-lookii.g,  and  couldn't  move  about 
as  well  as  she  did.  Aileen  said  she'd  often  sit  out  in  the  sun  for 
an  hour  together  and  watch  her  walking  up  the  garden,  or 
putting  up  the  calves,  and  carrying  in  the  water  from  the  creek, 
and  say  nothing.  Sometimes  she  thought  her  mind  was  going 
a  bit,  and  then  again  she'd  seem  as  sen^''  a^  ever  she  was. 
To-day,  after  a  bit,  she  came  round  and  t?  more  and  asLed 
about  the  neighbours,  seemed  more  curious  Ux^o,  than  she'd  done, 
Aileen  said,  for  many  a  long  day. 

'You  must  have  something  to  eat.  Dick,'  says  Aileen  ;  'it's  a 
long  ride  from— from  where  we  know— and  what  with  one 
thing  and  another  I  daresay  you've  an  appetite.  Let  me  see 
what  there  is.  Mrs.  Storefielct  sent  us  over  a  quarter  of  veal 
from  the  farm  yesterday,  and  we've  plenty  of  bacon  of  our  own. 
Mother  and  I  live  half  our  time  on  it  and  the  eggs.    I'm  making 

?[uite  a  fortune  by  the  butter  lately.    These  diggings  are  wonder- 
uljjlaces  to  send  up  the  price  of  everything  we  can  grow.' 

fcjo  she  got  out  the  frying-pan,  and  she  and  I  and  mother  had 
some  veal  chops,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  bacon  to  give  it  a  flavour. 
My  word !  they  were  good  after  a  forty-mile  ride,  and  we'd 
had  nothing  but  corned  beef  in  the  Hollow  lately.    Fiesh  butter 
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and  milk  too ;  it  was  a  treat.  We  had  cows  enough  at  the 
Hollow,  but  we  didn't  bother  ourselves  milking  ;  bread  and  beef 
and  tea,  with  a  glass  of  grog  now  and  then,  was  the  general  run 
of  our  grub. 

We  had  a  talk  about  the  merry  time  at  the  Turon  races, 
and  Aileen  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  thought  of  Star- 
light walking  down  the  ballroom  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and 
being  taken  up  to  all  the  swell  people  of  the  place.  '  He  looked 
grander  than  any  of  them,  to  my  fancv '  said  she ;  '  and  oh ! 
what  a  cruel  shame  it  seems  that  he  should  ever  have  done  what 
keeps  him  from  going  among  his  equals  as  he  was  born  to  do. 
Then  I  should  never  have  seen  him,  I  suppose,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  too.  I'd  give  up  every  hope  of  seeing  him  again 
in  this  world,  God  knows  how  cheerfully,  if  it  would  serve  him 
or  help  his  escape.' 

'I'm  down  here  now  to  see  you  about  the  same  escape,'  I 
said ;  and  then  I  told  her  about  Jim's  letter,  and  what  he  said 
about  the  mate  of  the  ship.  She  listened  for  a  good  while 
patiently,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  like  we  used  to  sit  in  old  days, 
when  we  were  young  and  happy  and  aii^e — alive,  not  dead  men 
and  women  walking  about  and  making  believe  to  live.  So  I 
told  her  how  we  made  it  up  to  meet  somewhere  near  the  Queens- 
land border.  Jim  to  come  up  the  Murray  from  Melbourne,  and 
so  Oil  to  the  Darling,  and  we  to  make  across  for  the  Lower  Began. 
If  we  could  carry  this  out  all  right — and  it  looked  pretty  likely 
—the  rest  of  the  game  would  be  easy  ;  and  once  on  blue  water 
— O  my  God,  what  new  creatures      )  should  all  be  ! 

Aileen  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  sobbed  and  cried 
like  a  child  ;  she  couldn't  speak  for  a  bit,  and  when  she  looked 
up  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  a  different  kind  of  look  in  them — a 
far-away,  dreamy  sort  of  light  from  what  I'd  ever  noticed  in 
them. 

'  It  may  come  about,'  she  said,  *  Dick.  I've  prayed  whole 
nights  through  and  vowed  my  life  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She 
may  accept  the  service  of  my  years  that  are  to  come.  It  may 
be  permitted  after  all  the  sins  of  our  people.' 

After  this  she  dried  her  eyes  and  went  to  her  room  for  a  bit, 
while  I  had  a  quiet,  easv  sort  of  talk  with  mother,  she  saying 
a  word  or  two  now  ana  then,  and  looking  at  me  most  of  the 
time,  as  if  that  was  enough  without  talking. 

Then  Aileen  came  out  of  her  room  with  her  habit  and  hat  on. 
'  Run  up  my  horse,  Dick,'  she  says, '  and  I'll  take  you  over  to  see 
George  Storefield's  new  place.  A  ride  will  do  me  good,  and  I 
daresay  you're  not  tired.' 

I  caught  her  horse  and  saddled  him  for  her,  and  ofi'we  went 
down  the  old  track  we  knew  so  well  all  oui*  lives. 

1  told  her  all  about  our  lark  with  old  George,  and  how  good 
he'd  been  through  it  all;  besides  promising  to  give  us  a  lift 
through  his  country  when  we  made  the  grand  start.  She  said 
it  was  just  like  him— that  he  was  the  kindest  soul  in  the  world. 
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and  the  most  thoughtful.  The  new  Mrs.  Storefield  had  been 
very  civil  and  friendly  to  her,  and  told  her  she  knew  George's 
tee  ing  towards  her,  and  respected  it.  But  Aileen  never  could 
teel  at  home  in  the  grand  new  house  now,  and  only  would  so  to 
see  old  Mrs.  btorefaeld,  who  still  lived  in  the  family  cottaee 
and  tound  It  the  best  suited  to  her.  So  we  yarned  away  till  we 
got  m  sight  of  the  place.  When  I  saw  the  new  two-storv 
stone  house  I  was  regular  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

Old  George  had  got  on  in  the  world  and  no  mistake.  HeVl 
worked  early  and  late,  always  been  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  had 
looked  ahead  instead  of  taking  his  pleasure  straight  ofF  when 
he  got  the  hrst  few  hundred  pounds  together.  Se'd  seen  fat 
cattle  must  be  dear  and  scarce  for  years  to  come.  Noticed,  too, 
that  however  cheap  a  far-away  bit  of  country  was  held,  some- 
times bought  for  £200  or  £300,  it  always  rose  in  value  year  by 

^^^u-  ^°  r^^*^"  ,^*°V®  ^^^*^®-  No^  and  again  they'd  fall  to 
nothing  Then  he'd  buy  a  whole  lot  of  poor  milkers'  calves 
about  J3urrangong,  or  some  of  those  thick  places  where  thev 
never  fattened,  for  £1  a  head  or  less,  and  send  them  away  to 
his  runs  m  the  Lachlan.  In  six  months  you  wouldn't  know 
era  Ihey  d  come  down  well-grown  fat  cattle  in  a  year  or  two 
and  be  worth  their  £6  or  £8  a  head.  ' 

The  same  way  with  land  ;  he  bought  up  all  the  little  bits  of 
allotments  with  cottages  on  them  round  Paramatta  and  Windsor 
way  and  Campbell  town-all  them  old-fashioned  sleepy  old 
places  near  Sydnev,  for  cash  and  cheap  enough.  The  people 
that  had  them,  and  had  lived  a  pokey  life  in  them  for  many  a 
year  wanted  the  money  to  ^o  to  the  diggings  with,  and  quite 
nght  too.  Still,  and  all  this  land  was  rising  in  value,  and 
Georges  children,  if  he  had  any,  would  be  among  the  richest 
people  in  the  colony. 

After  he'd  married  Miss  Oldham— they  were  Hawkesbury 
people,  her  grandfather,  old  Captain  Oldham,  was  one  of  the 
othcers  m  the  first  regiment  that  came  out— he  didn't  see  why 
he  shouldn  t  have  as  good  a  house  as  any  one  else.  So  he  had  a 
gentleman  up  from  Sydney  that  drew  plans,  and  he  had  a  real 
stone  house  built,  with  rooms  upstairs,  and  furniture  to  match 
a  new  garden,  and  a  glass  house  at  the  side,  for  all  the  world 
like  some  of  them  grand  places  in  Darling  Point,  near 
bydney. 

Aileen  wouldn't  go  in,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  didn't  want  to, 
but  we  rode  all  round  the  place,  a  little  way  off,  and  had  a  real 
good  look  at  everything.  There  wasn't  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  had  better  outbuildings  of  all  sorts.  It  was  a  real  tip- 
top place,  good  enough  for  the  Governor  himself  if  he  came  to 
live  up  the  country.    All  the  old  fencing  had  been  knocked 

■  —  -  :   ••-'•••s'    vRr.1  c^-ci^Liiiug  put  up.     Dome  01  Uie 

scraggy  trees  had  been  cleared  away,  and  all  the  dead  wood 
burned.  I  never  thought  the  old  place  could  have  showed  out 
the  way  it  did.    But  money  can  do  a  lot.    It  ain't  everything 
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in  this  world.  But  there's  precious  little  it  won't  get  you,  and 
things  must  be  very  bad  it  won't  mend.  A  man  must  have 
very  Uttle  sense  if  he  don't  see  as  he  gets  older  that  character 
and  money  are  the  two  things  he's  got  to  be  carefullest  of  in 
this  world.  If  he's  not  particular  to  a  shade  about  either  or 
both  of  'em,  he'll  find  his  mistake. 

After  we'd  had  a  good  look  round  and  seen  the  good  well- 
bred  stock  in  the  paddocks,  the  growing  crops  all  looking  first- 
rate,  everything  well  fed  and  hearty,  showing  there  was  no 
stint  of  grub  for  anything,  man  or  beast,  we  rod^  way  from 
the  big  house  entrance  and  came  opposite  the  slip-rails  on  the 
flat  that  led  to  the  old  cottage. 

'Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  just  for  a  minute,  Dick?'  says 
Aileen. 

I  knew  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

I  was  half  a  mind  not,  but  then  something  seemed  to  draw 
me,  and  I  was  off  my  horse  and  had  the  slip-rail  down  before 
I  knew  where  I  was. 

We  rode  up  to  the  porch  just  outside  the  verandah  where 
George's  father  had  planted  the  creeping  roses  ;  big  clusters  of 
bloom  they  used  to  have  on  'em  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  showed 
'em  to  me,  I  remember,  and  said  what  fine  climbers  they  were. 
Now  they  were  all  over  the  porch,  and  the  verandah,  and  the 
roof  of  the  cottage,  all  among  the  shingles.  But  Mrs.  Storefield 
wouldn't  have  'em  cut  because  her  old  man  had  planted  'em. 
She  came  out  to  see  us. 

'  Well,  Ailie,  child,'  says  she,  '  come  along  in,  don't  sit  there 
on  your  horse.  Who's  this  you've  got  with  you  1  Oh  !  it's  you, 
Dick,  is  it  ?  My  eves  ain't  as  good  as  they  were.  Well,  come 
along  in  too.  You  re  on  the  wrong  road,  and  worse  '11  come  of 
It.  Bu<-  come  along  in,  I'm  not  going  to  be  the  one  to  hunt 
you.  I  remember  old  times  when  you  were  a  little  toddling 
chap,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  no  one  dreamt  you'd  grow  up  to  be 
the  wild  chap  you  are.  Gracey's  inside,  I  think.  She's  as  big 
a  fool  about  ye  as  ever.' 

I  very  near  broke  down  at  this.  I  could  stand  hard  usage, 
and  send  back  as  good  as  I  got ;  but  this  good  old  woman,  that 
had  no  call  to  think  anything  of  me,  but  that  I  had  spoiled  her 
daughter's  chance  of  marrying  well  and  respectably— when  she 
talked  to  me  this  way,  I  came  close  up  to  making  a  fool  of  myself. 

We  walked  in.  Gracey  was  sewing  away  in  the  little  parlour, 
where  there  always  used  to  be  a  nosegay  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
It  was  that  clean  and  neat  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  it,  and  never 
easy  till  I  got  out  again.  There  she  sat  as  sober-looking  and 
steady  as  if  she'd  been  there  for  five  years,  and  meant  to  be 
V 'I  ^u  years  more.  ^  She  wasn't  thinking  of  anybody  coming, 
""''  J  j**^"  ^""^  looked  up  and  saw  me  her  face  ciiauged  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  she  jumped  up  and  dropped  her  work  on  the 
floor. 

'Why,  whatever  brings  you  here,  Dick?'  she  said.     'Don't 
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you  know  it's  terribly  dangerous?    Sir  Ferdinand  is  always 

Aileens  carrying  on  quite  a  flirtation  with  Sir  Ferdinand  ' 

'Doesn't  he  talk  to  any  one  when  he  comes  here,  or  make 

tCami;!'^*''*^   ^  "^^^     '^^^^^P^  '^'''''  «^ore  thkn  one  ix' 

fk\%^*P^  *^®''®  K?*y^  Gracey;  'but  he  thinks.  I  believe 
that  he  can  get  something  out  of  us  «rls  about  you  and  S 
goings  on  and  where  you  plant;  anlwe  think  we're  quite  as 
clever  as  he  is,  and  might  learn  something  useful  too     So 

'Not  a  bit  in  the  world,'  I  said,  ' even  if  I  had  the  rieht     I'll 

S^Hl^f°"  ^r  ^!  TP^l^^  y°"  l««k.  against  any  insSor  o 
police  from  here  to  South  Australia.'  »peoi,or  or 

Or^ifJi^'l""®.^^*'',*'*  talk  about  other  things,  and  I  told 
Gracey  all  about  our  plans  and  intentions.  She  listened  verv 
quiet  and  steady  to  it  all,  and  then  she  said  she  thouSt  some^- 
tlung  might  come  of  it.  Anyhow,  she  would  go  whenever  I 
sent  for  her  to  come,  no  matter  where.  wuensver  i 

rr,o  JS**  ""^  ^il  *°  y°"'  ^^^k'  I'^e  sai^  for  good  and  all  It 
may  be  in  a  month  or  two,  or  it  may  be  years  and  vears  Rnt 
whenever  the  time  comes,  and  we  have  rchancera^reasonable 
Sl'yTe^eVfng'^^"//^^^^^^^^  ^ou  may  depeni ^ol^ 

moI'tedrdtde\^5^i^  "°'^  *^^'  ^^^^^^^'  *^^  ^^^^  -<i  ^ 
It  was  getting  on  dusk  when  we  started.    Thev  wantpd  n«  fn 

d  dSA*  fn  r^*  ^\^*-  ^'  "^^  ^°S«  too  saftTirwat  Cd  i? 
didn  t  do  to  throw  a  chance  away.    Besides,  I  didn't  want  to  be 

WnnJ'^l^'f  A ^"*  ^""I^^^  Pl^««-  There ^as  nobod^Hkely  to 
hXn  honr.^t-fT^  me  riding  up  together  and  stopgng 
half-an-hour  •  but  if  it  came  to  spending  the  evening,  there  was 
no  saying  who  might  have  ears  and  eyes  open,  ilt  homn 
could  have  my  horse  ready  at  a  minute's  waVnine  and  bTnff 
like  a  shot  at  the  first  whisper  of  danger  ^^'''''''^^  *^^  ^  ^^ 
bo  off  we  went.     We  didn't  ride  very  fast  back     It  was  manv 

sidt^  irmiZt^  "^^'"  T'  thatVundtogettrsidTb^ 
fh^'  ^l^^^  ^®  many  a  day,  years  perhaps,  before  we  did 
the  same  thing  again.  Perhaps  never !  w£)  was  to  know? 
In  the  risks  of  a  life  like  mine,  t  might  never  come  back-never 

'X"ir  ^.^^"P^Pi'^^.^i^te-  that  lould  have  g^^en  her  lifeT 
„„.!..       ..,^.r^   TTatuix  wiu  Kcars  giicter  iiirough  the  forest-oak 

did  to^'K  ^"^'  '^'  ^''^'  creek%ple  over  the  sktf  bfr  as' t 
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CHAPTER  XLVni 

Something  seemS  t?  nut  i^SV^  ^  k'''^  x°"^  ^^^  thoughts. 
inthetrafk-^TSytrerandSil^^^  ^Z"^^^^  every  turn 
in  the  air-e^rv  star  in  th«  c^       a  ^  *^^°  roadside-every  sound 

her  head  drooped  down  as  -fsh^e  h^^'M^^t  "^T^  \*  ^^«*  ^^^^ 
How  hard  it  must  K  sLmed  tSrV^\^?'^  i*  "P- 

even  to  ride  with  her  own  Wl!?  •  .^  ^v'^l^  ^^*«  '^^'^^  *  dare 
starting  at  evenrbu^h  tl^f  «H  ^f  '""^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^ay  without 
man  that  fell  o?  her^H  **  stirred-at  every  footstep,  horse  or 

not  a  bo^irmovedT^^^^^^^^^^  t'  "^''"it  ^*  ^  ^^^  «*--d- 
through.  *^A  Wum  mfiht  ohJ;?^  '"^  ^^^-  (°^^'*  ^^^^  ^^  rode 
there  wasn't  Sny  oThS- Vund^l^^^^^^^  ^^y  out,  but 

over  thestones  that  Inf  3.  ^^*^®  "PP^®  of  the  creek 
Rocky  Flat  Twf  wS  nothln/?^  clearer  as  we  got  nearer 
It  wasn't  an  over  LTf  n^^Jf  k^  .^'Sf  *  ''^''"^  ^^  ^^^  sky  even, 
manjr  fireba^Cand  it  waTtfaL^r.nf  ^^  '^^''  «^°?.«  out  like  so 
fancied  they  hS  th^n«nJL  In* -^^^  •°''^•=ould  almost  have 
though  it  was Ss  away  **'^'°^  ""  *^«  ^ouse  we  left, 

headVifThr^rat'^^  -j-g  up  her 

things  you  and  Jim  hi  J^  Jr  wheTh^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  done  ^  e  same 
and  worked  sfAn,i,-i!ri;i'^'^®^  •'■Should  have  lived  *  >^stlv 

have  done  so,  iSfy|o?h^f^"r'  *^^^^V.  ^  *^i^  ^  « -oS 
to  take  wha^  waTS  my  owi-or  ?o^  To^^  ^T  ^^^u?*^  ^« 
donj  think  it  is  in  my  SuTsomeVow^''-^^  ''^''  *^^"^«-    ^ 

AX'CtlTolZ  Ztit^''  ^  P"*^  i^ '  'b^*  there's  many 
.A=  »„j  u^  ,  ougftt  ot  when  you  come  tn  r«nL-/^«  ™u.*  _  ?  -^ 
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have  been  better  than  the  thousands,  the  millions,  that  have 
fallen,  that  have  taken  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction. 
Oh  !  how  drer.dful  it  seems  to  think  that  when  once  a  man  has 
sinned  in  some  ways  in  this  world  there's  no  turning  back— no 
hope— no  mercy— only  long  bitter  years  of  prison  life— worse 
than  death  ;  or,  if  anything  can  be  worse,  a  felon's  death  ;  a 
doom  dark  and  terrible,  dishonouring  to  those  that  die  and  to 
those  that  live.  Oh  that  my  prayers  may  avail — not  my 
prayers  only,  but  ray  life's  service —my  life's  service.' 

Next  morning  I  was  about  at  daybreak  and  had  my  horse 
fed  and  saddled  up  with  the  bridle  on  his  neck,  ready  all  but 
slipping  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  in  case  of  a  quick  start.  I  went 
and  helped  Aileen  to  milk  her  cows,  nine  or  ten  of  them  there 
were,  a  fairish  morning's  work  for  one  girl ;  mothering  the 
calves,  bailing  up,  leg-roping,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  could 
milk  well,  all  three  of  us,  and  mother  too,  when  she  was  younger. 
Women  are  used  to  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  England  too.  The 
men  don't  milk  there,  I  hear  tell.  That  wouldn't  work  here. 
Women  are  scarce  in  the  regular  bush,  and  though  they'll  milk 
for  their  own  good  and  on  their  own  farms,  you'll  not  get  a  girl 
to  milk,  when  she's  at  service,  for  anybody  else. 

One  of  the  young  cows  was  a  bit  strange  with  me,  so  I  had 
to  shake  a  stick  at  her  and  sing  out  'Bail  up'  pretty  rough 
before  she'd  put  her  head  in.  Aileen  smiled  something  like  her 
old  self  for  a  minute,  and  said — 

'  That  comes  natural  to  you  now,  Dick,  doesn't  it  1 ' 

I  stared  for  a  bit,  and  then  burst  out  laughing.     It  was  a 
go,  wasn't  it?    The  same  talk  for  cows  and  Christians. 


rum 


That's  how  things  get  stuck  into  the  talk  in  a  new  country. 
Some  old  hand  like  father,  as  had  been  assigned  to  a  dairy 
settler,  and  spent  all  his  mornings  in  the  cowyard,  had  taken 
to  the  bush  and  tried  his  hand  at  sticking  up  people.  When 
they  came  near  enough  of  course  he'd  pop  out  from  behind  a 
tree  or  a  rock,  with  his  old  musket  or  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  when 
he  wanted  'em  to  stop  'Bail  up,  d—  yer'  would  come  a  deal 
quicker  and  more  natural-like  to  his  tongue  than  *  Stand.'  So 
'bail  up'  it  was  from  that  day  to  this,  and  there'll  have  to  be  a 
deal  of  change  in  the  ways  of  the  colonies  and  them  as  come 
from  'em  before  anything  else  takes  its  place,  between  the  man 
that's  got  the  arms  and  the  man  that's  got  the  money. 

After  we'd  turned  out  the  cows  we  put  the  milk  into  the 
little  dairy.  How  proud  Jim  and  I  used  to  be  because  we  dug 
out  the  cellar  part,  and  built  the  sod  wall  round  the  slabs! 
Father  put  on  the  thatch ;  then  it  was  as  cool  and  clean  as  ever. 
Many  a  good  drink  of  c->ld  milk  we  had  there  in  the  summers 
that  had  passed  away.  Well,  well,  it's  no  use  thinking  of  those 
sort  of  thmgs.  They're  dead  and  gone,  like  a  lot  of  other  things 
and  T)eople — like  I  shall  be  before  Ions-  if  it  come.",  to  th,°.t. 

We  had  breakfast  pretty  comfortable  and  cheerful.  Mother 
looked  pleased  and  glad  to  see  me  once  more,  and  Aileen  had  got 
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on  ^her  old  face  again,  and  was  partly  come  round  to  her  old 
After  breakfast  Aileen  and  T  went  into  the  garden  and  had  «. 

Queensland  as  drover  or  anything  that  would  suit  n°v  book 
with  an  Adelaide  boat  to  Bourke     Ho  rniilH  Ji?         ^anmg 

Ion.  a,  we  got  clear  away  Wou7o™'  country  '°""'  "^ 

As  soon  as  Jeanio  got  a  word  from  Tim  thnf  U^u       -i  j       i 

wasclear  of  Australiaf  she'd  write  up  to  Ai£  wife  w^'toS^ 

frAfELSrcti?'^,ef/„tT£T4iiro'-iCi^  »^-^2 

premratio^^Tvl  °f  J"*'^..*"*^^^^^^         ^^^^  ^'^^'  such  a  lot  of 
Sf  K  everything  that  she  cou  d  do  would  be  done  wa 

Z  Ble^se'd'virS  '^T!1'^'  ^'^  ^'f^'^  and  sought  a'dfrom 

countries  and  nl!f  /  f  that  had  got  clean  away  to  other 
death-3iH,??  J-J^  ^""^^  ^^^  comfortable  to  the  day  of  their 
E  Ws  and  ihi'^-"^^  either-lived  to  a  good  rounS  age,  and 
they'd  been  as  S  L  fT  k^  them  that  never  knew  but  ^hat 
but  still  if  we  ?nce  were  !bh,'t  Th^*  ^^^^n't  be  our  case : 
our  oM  life  th^  Zfs  ^uldt^ff  .'Jl.^^.Lr^  t'^^^^??.  -^ 
"  Xri?ghWr  ^Ud  "^  "Tr*  Plac"edlnd  notws.  "^  """^ 
thing  het^cS,  &^!^^^!,^^^Jit^ZIy 
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with  head  and  hand.  We  wanted  to  take  everything  with  uk 
that  could  do  us  any  good,  naturally.  Father  and  ho  iiad  made 
it  right  with  some  one  they  knew  at  Turon  to  take  the  gold  and 
give  them  a  price  for  it — not  all  it  was  worth,  but  soraethinp 
over  three-fourths  value.  The  rest  he  was  to  keep  for  his  share, 
for  trouble  and  risk.  There  was  some  risk,  no  doubt,  in  dealiti^' 
with  us,  but  all  the  gold  that  was  bought  in  them  days  wasn't 
square,  not  by  a  lot.  But  there  was  no  way  of  swearing  to  it. 
Gold  was  gold,  and  once  it  was  in  the  banks  it  was  lumped  up 
with  the  rest.  T'lere  was  a  lot  of  things  to  be  thought  of  before 
we  regularly  made  a  move  for  good  and  all ;  but  wheu  you 
make  up  your  mind  for  a  dart,  it's  wonderful  how  things  shape. 
We  hadn't  much  trouble  dividing  the  gold,  and  what  cash  there 
was  we  could  whack  easy  enough.  "There  was  the  live  stock 
that  was  running  in  the  Hollow,  of  course.  We  couldn't  well 
take  them  with  us,  except  a  few  of  the  horses.  We  made  a  deal 
at  last  with  father  for  them.  He  took  my  share  and  Starlight  s, 
and  paid  us  in  cash  out  of  his  share  of  the  notes.  All  we 
wanted  was  a  couple  of  horses  each,  one  to  carry  a  pack,  one  to 
ride. 

As  for  dad,  he  told  us  out,  plump  and  plain,  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  shift.  Tho  Hollow  was  good  enough  for  him,  and 
there  he  was  going  to  stop.  If  Jim  and  I  and  Starlight  chose 
to  try  and  make  blank  emigrants  of  ourselves,  well  and  good, 
He  didn't  see  as  they'd  have  such  a  rosy  time  getting  over  to 
these  new  townships  on  the  other  side.  We  might  get  took  in, 
and  wish  we  was  back  again  before  all  was  said  and  done.  But, 
some  people  could  never  let  well  alone.  Here  we  had  every- 
thing that  any  man  in  his  senses  could  wish  for,  and  we  wasn't 
contented.  Every  one  was  going  to  cut  away  and  leave  him ; 
he'd  be  all  by  himself,  with  no  one  but  the  dog  for  company, 
and  be  as  miserable  as  a  bandicoot ;  but  no  one  cared  a  blank 
brass  farden  about  that. 

'Come  with  us,  governor,'  says  Starlight,  'have  a  cruise 
round  the  world,  and  smell  salt  water  again.  You've  not  been 
boxed  up  in  the  bush  all  your  life,  though  you've  been  a  goodish 
while  there.    Make  a  start,  and  bring  old  Crib  too.' 

'  I'm  too  old  and  getting  stiff  in  the  j'ints,'  says  dad,  brighten- 
ing up  a  bit,  'or  I  don't  say  as  I  wouldn't.  Don't  mind  my 
growling.  But  I'm  bound  to  be  a  bit  lonely  like  when  you  are 
all  drawed  off  tho  camp.    No  !  take  your  own  way  and  I'll  take 


mine. 


and  got  a  receipt  for  it.' 

'That's  just  like  yer,'  says  father,  'and  a  rank  soft  thing  for 
a  man  as  has  seen  the  world  to  drop  into.  Losin"  yer  siiare  of 
the  five  hundred  quid,  and  then  dropping  a  couple  of  hundred 
notes  at  one  gamble,  besides  buying  a  horse  yer  could  have 
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MerJ    ■^^^"'^'     "^'"  °^^''  ^'"''^   *^«"^y  P°""^'    '^S'^in, 
•Always  pay  my  play  debts,'  says  Starlight.    'Always  did 
and  always  wifi     As  for  the  horse-a  bargain,  a  bargain/  ' 

.     And  a  dashed  bad  bargain  too.    Why  didn't  ye  tSrn  parson 
instead   of    taking  to   the  bush?'  says    father,   with   a^grTn 
Dashed  if  I  ain't  seen  some  parsons  that  coulc  give  you  Sds 
and  walk  round  ye  at  horse-dealin'.'  ^       ^ 

^tJulf^r^^hlT  °''''  TJ'  Ben,  and  I'll  take  mine,'  says 
Starl  ght  rather  faerce  and  then  father  left  ofF  and  went  to  do 
something  or  other,,  while  us  two  took  our  horses  an  J  rodo  out 
We  hadnt  a  long  time  to  be  in  the  old  Hollow  now.  It  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  us  in  time  of  need,  and  we  was  sorry  in  a 
kmd  of  way  to  leave  it  We  were  going  to  play  for  a  Sk  stike 
and  if  we  lost  we  shouldn't  have  another  thfow  in         ^  ' 

Uur  horses  were  in  great  buckle  now:  they' hadn't  been 
doing  r^uch  lately.  I  had  the  one  I'd  brought  with  me,  and  S 
thoroughbred  brown  horse  that  had  been  broken  in  the  first 
season  we  came  there.  " 

Starlight  was  to  ride  Rainbow,  of  course,  and  he  had  great 

t  ^  A?  Tast^L™±  h"P,^^^  ^"'^^  ^i^'  "^  «'^°°««  f«'  «^^ond 
norse      At  last  he  pitched  upon  a  thoroughbred  bav  mare 

named  Locket  that  had  been  stolen  from  a  mining  township  the 

itl'Zf  °^  ^^A   '^r^'y-.  ?^«  ^^«  *h«  fastest  mare  tfey'd 
ever  bred-sound,  and  a  weigh  t-carrier  too.  "^ 

Sh2''kMwn''t^?ir^/  ■  t^'u^"^  I  wouldn't  chance  her. 
Mos  Known  to  a  lot  of  jookey-boys  and  hanirera-nn      Thoo 

T  «,  /S  °"""0  to  that,  Rainbow  is  not  an  everv-day  horse  and 
I  can  t  leave  him  behind,  can  I !  I'll  ship  him  if  1  can  t  htf  >= 
Ss  Xhl  rf  r"'/.  ™ch.  for  werSe  to  Skitck 
the  mail'Joad!  dTyou  r"  "*""  '"'"^''  ''^  """  '^  "<'<'  "'""^ 

teS  byVSi^ ir?  *^  O'^'™'.  -»  -ountslwlSI 
There's" no'thw'nf''  'T-  ''»•    'I'""  'i'^hed  if  I  don't  do  it. 

^  inere  was  no  use  talking  to  him  when  Ha  cnf  iLr.  fi,: . 

camHeross  STdTvt?  Tl  niad  reckless  "cKarallil-rte^;? 

him  worse   'So  I  ?e^  hi^^  ?^  "^f^'f^:  only  seemed  to  make 

worse,    bo  1  left  him  alone,  for  fear  he  should  want  to  do 
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something  more  venturesome  still,  and  went  on  with  my  pack- 
ing and  getting  ready  for  the  road. 

We  fixed  up  to  start  on  the  Monday,  and  get  as  far  away  the 
first  couple  of  days  as  we  could  manage.  We  expected  to  get  a 
good  start  by  making  a  great  push  the  first  day  or  two,  and,  as 
the  police  would  be  thrown  oft  the  scent  in  a  way  we  settled— 
and  a  good  dodge  it  was — we  should  have  all  the  more  time  to 
be  clear  of  New  South  Wales  before  they  regularly  dropped 
that  we  were  giving  them  leg  bail  for  it. 

The  Sunday  before  Starlight  started  away  by  himself,  taking 
a  couple  of  good  horses  with  him— one  he  led,  and  a  spare 
saddle  too.  He  took  nothing  but  his  revolver,  and  didn't  say 
where  he  was  going,  but  I  pretty  well  guessed  to  say  good-bye 
to  Aileen.    Just  as  he  started  he  looked  back  and  says — 

'  I'm  going  for  a  longish  ride  to-day,  Dick,  but  I  shall  be  here 
late  if  I'm  back  at  all.  If  anything  happens  to  me  my  share  of 
what  there  is  I  give  to  her,  if  she  will  take  it.  If  not,  do  tlie 
best  you  can  with  it  for  her  benefit.' 

He  didn't  take  Warrigal  with  him,  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as 
the  half-caste  and  I  didn't  hit  it  well  together,  and  when  we 
were  by  ourselves  he  generally  managed  to  do  or  say  something 
he  knew  I  didn't  like.  I  kept  my  hands  oft"  him  on  account  of 
Starlight,  but  there  was  many  a  time  my  fingers  itched  to  be  at 
him,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  from  knocking  some  of  the  sulki- 
ness  out  of  him.  This  day,  somehow,  I  was  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers  myself.  I  had  a  good  lot  on  my  mind.  Starting  away 
seems  always  a  troublesome,  bothering  sort  of  thing,  and  if  a 
man's  at  all  inclined  to  be  cranky  it'll  come  out  then. 

Next  day  we  were  going  to  start  on  a  long  voyage,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  and  whether  we  should  have  a  fair  wind 
or  the  vessel  of  our  fortune  would  be  wrecked  and  we  go  down 
with  it  no  one  could  say.  This  is  how  it  happened.  One  of  the 
horses  was  bad  to  catch,  and  took  a  little  trouble  in  the  yard. 
Most  times  Warrigal  was  quiet  enough  with  'em,  but  when  he 
got  regular  into  a  rage  he'd  skin  a  horse  alive,  I  really  believe. 
Anyhow,  he  began  to  hammer  the  colt  with  a  rqping-pole,  and 
as  the  yard  was  that  high  that  no  beast  could  jump  it  he  had 
him  at  his  mercy.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  a  lick  or  two,  but 
he  went  on  ana  on,  nearly  knocking  the  poor  brute  down 
every  time,  till  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  told  him  to 
drop  it. 

He  gave  me  some  saucy  answer,  until  at  last  I  told  him  Id 
make  him.  He  dared  me,  and  I  rushed  at  him.  I  believe  he'd 
have  killed  me  that  minute  if  he'd  had  the  chance,  and  he  made 
a  deuced  good  offer  at  it. 

He  stuck  to  his  roping -stick—a  good,  heavy -ended  gum 
saTilinc-.  six  or  seven  feet  Iopr — and  as  I  came  at  him  he  struck 
at  myiiead  with  such  vengeance  that,  if  it  had  caught  me  fair, 
I  should  never  have  kicked.  I  made  a  spring  to  one  side,  and 
it  hit  me  a  crack  on  the  shoulder  that  wasn't  a  good  thing  in 
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MmLvenX'^eft^'"™  '"'  «>"'''  ^^  >■-  hand,,  and  let 
Down  he  went  and  the  stick  atop  of  him  He  was  nn  n.rni« 
hke  a  wi  d  cat  and  at  me  hammer  Ld  tongs-butle  hadi^t^the 
weight,  though  he  was  quick  and  smart  with  his  hands  I  drew 
oflF  and  knocked  him  clean  off  his  pins.  Then  he  saw  it  wS 
good  enough,  and  gave  it  best.  ^"  ^ 

Never  mind,  Dick  Marston,'  says  he,  as  he  walked  off-  and 
he  fixed  his  eyes  ca  me  that  savage  and  deadly-looking  w^^h 

a  St  wrn.v?^°r  ^''%^'''''  ^^^'  I  couldn't  Idpshf^ering 
aoit,   you  11  pay  for  this.    I  owe  it  you  and  Jim  oneanWp' 

'Confound  you  I  said,  'it's  all  your  own  fau?t^Whv 
couldn't  you  stop  Ul-using  the  horse  1  You  don'?  like  being  Wt 
yourself.    How  do  you  think  he  likes  it  ? '  ^ 

w.  iJ  \  h^'''^^  *h^*  of  yours  V  he  said.  'You  mind  vour 
work  and  I'll  mind  mine.  This  is  the  worst  day's  work  vouVe 
done  this  year,  and  so  I  tell  you.'  ^ 

fw?fJ®''**'^^L*°i^'t^^^y^^*hen,and  except  doing  one  or 
that  day.^'  ^''  ^^^'^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  his  ha^nd  forltny  one 

I  was  sorry  for  it  when  I  came  to  think.  I  daresav  T  miVhf 
have  got  him  round  with  a  little  patience  and  humbug 


o„   u       TiV  °:,  "  "^"^^  ^^  "»'""  I'  nappened.    However  J  didn'f 

tZ\Z  ^Tlt  '°"^^>:?^  ^^  °^  ^^^^^^7  hafm  wllho'ut  hu?t 
mg  him,  and  I  knew  he'd  have  cut  off  his  hand  rather  than  anv 
harm  should  come  to  Starlight  that  he  could  help  ^ 

bo  1  got  ready.    Dad  and  I  had  our  tea  together  nrettv  mn, 

m  cue  moutn  tor  hina.    He  said  he  somehow  didn't  exnppt,  th^ 

S^vout'Tafr'  71'^    '  ^-'^  8°'"8  "-'y^  h'e  Sfd /Um 

wiiere  you  re  safe,  and  there's  a  many  thintrs  troes  a£?ai'n«<-  « 

KwVo" '  ^'^''  ""''''  t''  ^^^y  *r°^  h^«  own  beaf    You  nele? 
Steady  by  ylZeS  til"!  v™'  P'"?  1?°''  S^i-      "^ou  dfaw  1^| 
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there's  getting  some  smart  fellows  among  'em  now— native-born 
chaps  as'U  be  as  good  at  picking  up  the  tracks  as  you  and  Jim.' 

'Well,  we  must  take  our  chance.  I'm  sorry,  for  one  thing, 
that  I  had  that  barney  with  Warrigal.  It  was  all  his  fault. 
But  I  had  to  give  him  a  hardish  crack  or  two.  He'd  turn  dog 
on  me  and  Jim,  and  in  a  minute,  if  he  saw  his  way  without 
hurting  Starlight.'  .  ,     ,     , 

'  He  can't  do  it,'  says  dad ;  '  it's  sink  or  swim  with  the  lot  of 
you.  And  he  dursn't  either,  not  he,'  says  father,  beginning  to 
growl  out  his  words.  *  If  I  ever  heard  he'd  given  away  any  one 
m  the  lot  I'd  have  his  life,  if  I  had  to  poleaxe  him  in  George 
Street.    He  knows  me  too.' 

We  sat  yarning  away  pretty  late.  The  old  man  didn't  say 
it,  but  I  made  out  that  he  was  sorry  enough  for  that  part  of  his 
life  which  had  turned  out  so  bad  tor  us  boys,  and  for  motlier 
and  Aileen.  Bad  enough  he  was  in  a  kind  of  way,  old  dad,  but 
he  wasn't  all  bad,  and  1  believe  if  he  could  have  begun  again 
and  thought  of  what  misery  he  was  going  to  bring  on  the  lot  of 
us  he  would  never  have  gone  on  the  cross.  It  was  too  late,  too 
late  now,  though,  to  thiiik  of  that. 

Towards  morning  I  heard  the  old  dog  growl,  and  then  the 
tramp  of  a  horse's  feet.  Starlight  rode  up  to  the  fire  and  let  his 
horse  go,  then  walked  straight  into  his  corner  and  threw  him- 
self down  without  speaking.  He  had  had  a  precious  long  ride. 
and  a  fast  one  by  the  look  of  his  horse.  The  other  one  he  liad 
let  go  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  Hollow ;  but  none  of  the 
three  would  be  a  bit  the  worse  after  a  few  hours'  rest.  The 
horses,  of  course,  were  spare  ones,  and  not  wanted  again  for  a 

Next  morning  it  was  '  sharp's  the  word,'  and  no  mistake.  1 
felt  a  deal  smarter  on  it  than  yesterday.  When  you've  fairly 
started  for  the  road  half  the  journey's  done.  It's  the  thinking 
of  this  and  forgetting  that,  and  wondering  whether  you  haven  t 
left  behind  the  t'other  thing,  that's  the  miserablest  part  of 
going  a  journey  ;  when  you're  once  away,  no  matter  what's  left 
behind,  you  can  get  on  some  way  or  other. 

We  didn't  start  so  over  and  above  early,  though  Starlight 
was  up  as  fresh  as  paint  at  sunrise,  you'd  thought  he  hadnt 
ridden  a  yard  the  day  before.  Even  at  the  very  last  there  s  a 
lot  of  things  to  do  and  to  get.  But  we  all  looked  slippy  and 
didn't  talk  much,  so  that  we  got  through  what  we  had  to  do, 
and  had  all  the  horses  saddled  and  packed  by  about  eight 
o'clock.  Even  Warrigal  had  partly  got  over  his  temper.  Of 
course  I  told  Starlight  about  it.  He  gave  him  a  good  rowing, 
and  told  him  he  deserved  another  hammeringj  which  he  had  a 
seed  mind  to  give  him,  if  we  hadn't  been  starting  for  a  journey. 
Warrigal  didn't  say  a  word  to  him.  He  never  did.  Starlight 
told  me  on  the  quiet,  though,  he  was  sorry  it  happened,  *  though 
it's  the  rascal's  own  fault,  and  served  him  right.  But  hes  a 
revengeful  beggar,'  he  says,  *  and  that  he  would  play  you  some 
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dogs^t^rick  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  me,  you  may  depend  your 

'Now,'  says  he,  '  we  must  make  our  little  arrangements     I 
shall  be  some>.-    >re  about  Cunnamulla  by  the  end  of  this 
month'  (it  T,.v5   >  .y  the  first  week).    'Jim  Lows  that  we  are 
to  meet  there,    .A  if  we  manage  that  all  right  I  think  the 
greatest  part  ot  r,he  danger  will  be  over.    I  shall  get  riS? 
across  by  Danda  oo  to  the  back  blocks  of  the  Weft  Bofan 
country  between  it  and  the  Lachlan.    There  are  tracks  through 
the  enaiess  mallee  scrub  only  known  to  the  tribes  in  the  nS 
bourhood,  and  a  few  half-castes  like  Warrigal,  that  have  bfen 
stock-riding  about  them.    Sir  Ferdinand  anS  his  troopers  might 
Tust  as  well  hunt   for  a  stray  Arab  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Euphrates     If  I'm  alive-mind  you,  alive-I'U  be  at  Cunna 
mulla  on  the  day  I  mean.    And  now,  good-bye,  old  fellow 
Whatever  my  sins  have  been,  I've  been  true  to  you  and  yom- 

?l?n!  V^l^^^  ^^vl  ^^^  '^  ^^f  ^  ^^^  I  ^eet  across  the  sei  m 
I  hope,  the  new  life  may  partly  atone  for  the  old  one.' 
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He  shook  hands  with  me  and  dad,  threw  his  leg  over  Rainbow, 
took  Locket's  bridle  as  if  he  was  going  for  an  easy  day's  ride, 
and  cantered  off. 

Warrigal  nodded  to  both  of  us,  then  brought  his  pack-horse 
up  level,  and  followed  up. 

'  There  goes  the  Captain,'  says  father.  *  It's  hard  to  sav  if 
we'll  ever  see  him  again.  I  shan't,  anyhow,  nor  you  either, 
maybe.  Somehow  I've  had  a  notion  coming  over  me  this  good 
while  as  mj  time  ain't  going  to  be  long.  It  don't  make  no  odds, 
neither.  Life  ain't  no  great  chop  to  a  man  like  me,  not  when 
he  gets  the  wrong  side  o'  sixty,  anyhow.  Mine  ain't  been  such 
a  bad  innings,  and  I  don't  owe  much  to  any  man,  I  mean  as 
I've  mostly  been  square  with  them  that's  done  me  a  bad  turn. 
No  man  can  say  Ben  Marston  was  ever  back'ard  in  that  way  ; 
and  never  will  be,  that's  more.  No !  them  as  trod  on  me  felt 
my  teeth  some  day  or  other.  Eh,  old  man?'  Crib  growled. 
He  understood  things  regular  like  a  Christian,  that  old  dog  did. 
'  And  now  you're  a-goin'  off  and  Jim's  gone— seems  only  t'other 
day  as  you  and  lie  was  little  toddlin'  chaps,  runnin'  to  meet  me 
when  I  come  home  from  work,  clearin'  that  fust  paddock,  and 
telling  me  mammy  had  the  tea  ready.  Perhaps  I'd  better  ha' 
stuck  to  the  grubbin'  and  clearin'  after  all.  It  looked  slow 
work,  but  it  paid  better  than  this  here  in  the  long-run.'  Father 
turns  away  from  me  then,  and  walks  back  a  step  or  two.  Then 
he  faces  me.  'Dash  it,  boy,  what  are  ye  waitin'  for?  Shake 
hands,  and  tell  Jim  the  old  man  han't  forgot  him  yet.' 

It  was  many  a  day  since  I'd  felt  father's  hand  in  kindness ; 
he  didn't  do  them  sort  of  things.  I  held  out  mine  and  his 
fingers  closed  on  it  one  minute,  like  a  vice — Uest  if  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  feel  the  bones  grate  agin  one  another ;  he  was  that 
strong  he  hardly  knew  his  own  strength,  I  believe, 
sits  down  on  the  log  by  the  fire.  He  took  out  his 
somel'.ov/  it  wouldn't  light,  '  Gond-bve,  Crib,'  says  I 
dog  looked  at  me  for  a  bit,  wagged  his  tail,  and  then  went  and 
sat  between  dad's  knees.  I  took  my  horse  and  rode  away  slow- 
ish.    I  felt  all  dead  and  alive  like  when  I  got  near  the  turn  in 
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the  ack.  I  looked  back  and  seen  the  dog  and  him  just  the 
san  3.  I  started  both  horses  then,  i  never  set  eyes  on  him 
again.    Poor  old  dad  ! 

I  wasn't  very  gay  for  a  bit,  but  I  had  a  good  horse  under  me 
another  alongside,  a  smartish  lot  of  ca-h  in  notes  and  gold,  some 
bank  deposits  too,  and  all  the  world  before  me.  My  dart  now 
was  to  make  mj  way  to  Willaroon  and  look  sharp  about  it.  My 
chance  of  getting  through  was  none  too  good,  but  I  settled  to 
nde  a  deal  at  night  and  camp  by  day.  I  began  to  pick  up  my 
spirits  after  I  got  on  the  road  that  led  up  the  mountain,  and  to 
look  ahead  to  the  time  when  I  might  call  myself  my  own  man 
again. 

Next  day  after  that  I  was  at  Willaroon.  I  could  have  got 
tliere  overnight,  but  it  looked  better  to  camp  near  the  place  and 
come  next  morning.  There  I  was  all  right.  The  overseer  was 
a  reasonable  sort  of  man,  and  I  found  old  George  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  left  word  if  a  couple  of  men  like  me  and 
btarhght  came  up  we  were  to  be  put  on  with  the  next  mob  of 
cattle  that  were  going  to  Queensland.  He  did  a  store  cattle 
trade  with  the  far-out  squatters  that  were  stocking  up  new 
country  in  Queensland,  and  it  paid  him  very  well,  as  nearly 
everything  did  that  he  touched.  We  were  to  find  our  own 
horses  and  be  paid  so  much  a  week— three  pounds,  I  think— 
and  so  on. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  biggish  mob  to  start  in  a 
week,  and  road  hands  being  scarce  in  that  part  the  overseer 
was  disappointed  that  my  mate,  as  he  called  him,  hadn't  come 
on,  but  i  said  he'd  gone  another  track, 

'Well  he'll  hardly  get  such  wages  at  any  other  job,'  says  he 
and  if  I  was  Mr.  Storefield  I  wouldn't  hire  him  again  not  if  he 
wanted  a  billet  ever  so  bad.' 
too^  ^°^'^  suppose  he  will,'  says  I,  'and  serves  him  quite  right 

I  put  my  horses  in  the  paddock— there  was  wild  oats  and 
crowsfoot  knee-high  in  it-and  helped  the  overseer  to  muster 
and  dratt.  He  gave  me  a  fresh  horse,  of  course.  When  he  saw 
how  handy  I  was  in  the  yard  he  got  quite  shook  on  me,  and,  says 

'By  George,  you're  just  the  chap  the  boss  wants  to  send  out 
to  some  new  country  he's  going  to  take  up  in  Queensland. 
Whats   your   name?     Now    I    think    of    it    he    didn't    tell 

;  William  Turner,' says  I. 
canlfZ^Ti'  William,'  says  he,  'you're  a  dashed  good  man,  I 
can  see,  and  I  wish  I  could  pick  up  a  few  more  like-you.  Blessed 
It  i^ever  saw  such  a  lot  of  duffers  in  my  life  as  there  are  on  this 
Ymi'onnlX'r'.^'^'Jn^^i.^^''"  *''"\"*'  ^y  ^^^^"s  ^^oi"th  l^is  grub, 
it  Ptfyoirt£le"  ''''  "'"'  "°^  ''^''''  ^  ^"^'^^^^  ^    ^''^  ^^^^ 

'I  couldn't  well  this  time,'  says  I ;  'my  mate's  got  a  friend 
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out  north  just  from  home,  and  we're  tied  to  time  to  meet  him. 
But  if  I  come  back  this  way  I'll  put  in  a  year  with  you.' 

'  Well,  an  offer's  an  offer,'  saj^s  he.  '  1  can't  say  more,  but  I 
think  you'll  do  better  by  stopping  on  here.' 

I  got  away  with  the  cattle  all  right,  and  the  drover  in  charge 
was  told  to  GO  all  he  could  for  me.  The  overseer  said  I  was  as 
good  as  two  men,  and  it  was  '  Bill '  here  and  '  "^  illiam '  there  all 
the  time  till  we  were  off.  I  wasn't  sorry  to  be  clear  away,  for 
of  course  any  day  a  trooper  might  have  ridden  up  and  asked 
questions  about  the  horses,  that  were  a  little  too  good  for  a 
working  drover. 

Besides,  I'd  had  a  look  at  the  papers,  and  I  saw  that  Starlight 
had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  in  the  matter  of  the  advertisement. 
Sure  enough,  the  Turon  Star  and  a  lot  of  other  papers  had,  on 
the  same  day,  received  the  same  advertisement,  with  a  pound 
note  enclosed,  and  instructions  to  insert  it  four  times. 

NOTICE. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  Messrs.  Marston  Brothers  and  Co. ,  being  about  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict, request  that  all  accounts  against  them  may  be  sent  to  the  Police 
Camp,  Turon,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Morringer,  whose 
receipt  will  be  a  sufficient  discharge. 

For  the  firm, 

Starlight. 

I  couldn't  have  believed  at  first  that  he'd  be  so  mad.  But 
after  a  bit  I  saw  that,  like  a  lot  of  his  reckless  doings,  it  wasn't 
so  far  out  after  all. 

All  the  papers  had  taken  it  up  as  usual,  and  though  some  of 
them  were  pretty  wild  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  Government 
and  so  on,  I  could  see  they'd  most  of  them  come  to  think  it  was 
a  blind  of  some  sort,  meant  to  cover  a  regular  big  touch  that  we 
were  going  in  for,  close  by  home,  and  wanting  to  throw  the 
police  off  the  scent  once  more.  If  we'd  really  wanted  to  make 
tracks,  they  said,  this  v.'ould  be  the  last  thing  we'd  think  of 
doing.  Bit  by  bit  it  was  put  about  as  there  should  be  a  care- 
fully laid  plot  to  stick  up  all  the  banks  in  Turon  on  the  same 
day,  and  make  a  sweep  of  all  the  gold  and  cash. 

I  laughed  when  I  saw  this,  because  I  knew  that  it  was  agreed 
uj)on  between  Aileen  and  Gracey  that,  about  the  time  we  weie 
fairly  started,  whichever  of  them  saw  Sir  Fei  dinand  first  should 
allow  it  to  be  fished  out  of  her,  as  a  great  secret,  that  we  were 
working  up  to  some  tremendous  big  affair  of  this  sort,  and 
which  was  to  put  the  crown  on  all  our  other  doings.  To  make 
dead  suroj  we  had  sent  word  to  Billy  the  Boy  (and  some  money 
too)  to  raise  a  sham  kind  of  sticking-upracket  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Turon,  towards  Bathurst  way.  He  was  to  frighten  a  few 
small  people  that  would  be  safe  to  talk  about  it,  and  make  out 
that  all  the  bush-rangers  in  the  country  were  camped  about  there. 
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This  was  the  sort  of  work  that  the  young  villain  regularly  went 
in  for  and  took  a  pleasure  in,  and  by  the  way  the  papers  put  it 
in  he  had  managed  to  frighten  a  lot  of  travellers  and  roadside 
publicans  out  ot  their  senses  most. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Wall  and  Hulbert  and  Moran  had  been 
working  up  towards  Mudgee  lately  and  stuck  up  the  mail,  and 
as  Master  Billy  thought  it  a  great  lark  to  ride  about  with  them 
with  a  black  mask  on,  people  began  to  think  the  gangs  had  joined 
again  and  that  some  big  thing,  they  didn't  know  what,  was 
really  on  the  cards.  So  a  lot  of  police  were  telegraphed  for,  cind 
the  Bathurst  superintendent  came  down,  all  in  a  hurry,  to  the 
Turon,  and  in  the  papers  nothing  went  down  but  telegrams  and 
yarns  about  bush-rangers.  They  didn't  know  what  the  country 
was  coming  to  :  all  the  sober-going  people  wishing  they'd  never 
got  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Australia,  and  every  little  storekeeper 
along  the  line  that  had  £100  in  his  cash-box  hiding  it  every 
night  and  afraid  of  seeing  us  ride  up  every  time  the  dogs  barked. 

All  the  time  we  were  heading  for  CunnamuUa,  and  leaving 
New  South  Wales  behind  us  hand  over  hand. 

The  cattle,  of  course,  couldn't  travel  very  fast ;  ten  or  twelve 
miles  a  day  was  enough  for  them.  I  could  have  drowned  myself 
in  the  creeks  as  we  went  crawling  along  sometimes,  and  I  that 
impatient  to  get  forward.  Eighty  miles  it  was  from  Cunna- 
muUa to  the  Queensland  border.  Once  we  were  over  that  we'd 
have  to  be  arrested  on  warrant,  and  there  were  lots  of  chaps, 
like  us,  that  were '  wanted,'  on  the  far-out  north  stations.  Once 
we  sighted  the  waters  of  the  Warrego  we  should  feel  ourselves 
more  than  half  free. 

Then  there  was  Jim,  poor  old  Jim  !  He  wrote  to  say  he  was 
just  starting  for  Melbourne,  and  very  queer  he  felt  about  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  boy.  Such  a  fine  little  chap  as  he'd  grown  too. 
He'd  just  got  his  head  down,  he  said,  and  taken  to  the  pulling 
(he  meant  working)  like  our  old  near-side  poler,  and  he  ivas  as 
happy  as  a  king,  going  home  to  Jeanie  at  night,  and  having  his 
three  pounds  every  Saturday.  Now  he  was  going  away  ever 
so  far  by  land  and  sea,  and  God  knows  when  he  migiit  see 
either  of  'em  again.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  fear  he  had  of  being 
pitched  upon  by  the  police  any  day,  and  the  long  sentence  he 
was  sure  to  get,  he'd  stay  where  he  was.  He  wasn't  sure  whether 
he  wouldn't  do  so  now. 

After  that  Aileen  had  a  letter,  a  short  one,  from  Jeanie.  Jim 
had  gone.  She  had  persuaded  him  for  the  sake  of  the  boy, 
though  both  their  hearts  were  nearly  broken.  She  didn't  know 
whether  she'd  done  right.  Perhaps  she  never  might  soe  him 
again  'The  poor  fellow  had  forfeited  his  coach  fare  once,  and 
come  back  to  stay  another  day  with  her=  When  he  did  "o  he 
looked  the  picture  of  misery,  and  something  told  her  it  was°their 
lastparting. 

Well,  we  struck  the  river  about  ten  miles  this  side  of  Cunna- 
mulla,  where  there  was  a  roadside  inn,  a  small,  miserable  kind 
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of  place,  just  one  of  those  half-shanties,  half-public-houses,  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  trap  bushmen,  and  where  the  bad  grog  kills 
more  men  in  a  year  than  a  middling  break-out  of  fever. 

Somewhere  about  here  I  expected  to  hear  of  the  other  two. 
We'd  settled  to  meet  a  few  miles  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
township.  It  didn't  much  matter  which.  So  I  began  to  look 
about  in  case  I  might  get  word  of  either  of  'em,  even  if  they 
didn't  turn  up  to  the  time. 

Somewhere  about  dinner  time  (twelve  o'clock)  we  got  the 
cattle  on  to  the  river  and  let  'em  spread  over  the  flat.  Then 
the  man  in  charge  rode  up  to  the  inn,  the  Traveller's  Rest,  a 
pretty  long  rest  for  some  of  'em  (as  a  grave  here  and  there  with 
four  panels  of  shickery  two-rail  fence  round  it  showed),  and 
shouted  nobblers  round  for  us. 

While  we  was  standing  up  at  the  bar,  waiting  for  the  cove  to 
serve  it  out,  a  flash-looking  card  he  was,  and  didn't  hurry  him- 
self, up  rides  a  tall  man  to  the  door,  hangs  up  his  horse,  and 
walks  in.  He  had  on  a  regular  town  rig— watch  and  chain, 
leather  valise,  round  felt  hat,  like  a  chap  going  to  take  charge 
of  a  store  or  something.  I  didn't  know  him  at  flrst,  but  directly 
our  eyes  met  I  saw  it  was  old  Jim.  We  didn't  talk— no  fear, 
and  my  boss  asked  him  to  join  us,  like  any  other  stranger. 
Just  then  in  comes  the  landlady  to  sharpen  up  the  man  at  the 
bar. 

'Haven>.  you  served  those  drinks  yet.  Bob?'  she  sings  out. 
'  Why,  the  gentlemen  called  for  them  half-an-hour  ago.  I  never 
saw  such  a  slow-going  crawler  as  you  are.  You'd  never  have 
done  for  the  Turon  boys.' 

We  all  looked  at  her— not  a  bad-looking  woman  she'd  been 
once,  though  you  could  see  she'd  come  down  in  the  world  and 
been  knocked  about  a  bit.  Surely  I  knew  her  voice !  I'd  seen 
her  before — why,  of  course — 

She  was  quicker  than  I  was. 

'  Well,  Dick  ! '  says  sJie,  pouring  out  all  the  drinks,  taking  the 
note,  and  rattling  down  the  change  on  the  counter,  all  in  a 
minute,  same  as  I'd  often  seen  her  do  before,  *  this  is  a  rough 
shop  to  meet  old  friends  in,  isn't  it  ?  So  you  didn't  know  me, 
eh  ?  We're  both  changed  a  bit.  You  look  pretty  fresh  on  it. 
A  woman  loses  her  looks  sooner  than  a  man  when  she  goes  to 
the  bad.  And  Jim  too,'  she  goes  on ;  '  only  to  fancy  poor  old 
Jim  turning  up  here  too  !  One  would  think  you'd  put  it  up  to 
meet  at  the  township  on  some  plant  of  that  sort.' 

It  was  Kate,  sure  enough  !  How  in  the  world  did  ever  she 
get  here  ?  I  knew  she'd  left  the  Turon,  and  that  old  Mullockson 
had  dropped  a  lot  of  his  money  in  a  big  mining  company  he'd 
helped  to  float,  and  that  never  turned  out  gold  enough  to  pay 
for  the  quicksilver  in  the  first  crushing.  We'd  iieard  aiterward'ti 
that  he'd  died  and  she'd  married  again  ;  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  her  brought  down  so  low  as  this— not  but  what  we^  known 
many  a  woman  that  started  on  the  diggings  with  silks  and 
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ff l^lf?"^  "  ^'^  ''°"f^  T^  plate-glass  windows  brought  down 
we?e  oier!"  ^^^'^  ^''^  ^  ^'"'^  '^^""'^  ^^^^''^  half-a  dS  yrrs 

Jim  and  I  both  looked  queer.    The  men  beean  to  1n»„K 
Any  one  could  see  we  were  both  in  a  fix.    Jim  spX  first      ^ 
Are  you  sure  you're  not  making  a  mistake,  missfs?^sav8  he 

H«"f  tnT  r'^  ?"  ?;^."^«-  '  Take  care  wliaT  you  ay^^  ' 
r«„n  •  ^.^"f  J^aje  held  his  tongue.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
really  intended  to  give  us  awav  I  don't  thinir  ov:„  ^- 1  fx 
gether;  but  with  tLm  kind  oYwome^it's  a  regular  ts'^u^n 
whether  they'll  behave  reasonable  or  not  When  f  hJv'l?  ^ 
started,  'specially  if  they  think  they've  nol  been  treatS  on  Z 
square,  they  can^t  stop  themselves.  i^reatea  on  the 

lake  care  what  I  say  ! '  she  breaks  out,  rising  her  voice  to  n. 

cream,  and  looking  as  if  she'd  jump  over  the  bar  counted  and 

tear  the  eyes  out  of  me.     'Why  should  I  t^L  ^nrf  ?    A® 

Dick  Marston  you  double-faceJ  treTcherou^dog  that  youC' 

that's  got  a  thousand  pounds  on  your  head  th«f  ^ic  7         f ' 

And  you  re  a  woman,'  groans  out  poor  Jimf     'That's  tJiA 
reason  you  can't  hold  your  infernal  tongue,  I  suppose ' 

Kate  had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  now  and  no  mistake  Yon 
ftSh^^^K  'T:i  *i"  ^^°^«^  *^d  hi!  men  lookTis  when  thev 
Slheard'L^  much  ^^^«"%^>!^''^-'*^"^^''«  ^^^^^  *hem  thaUhey'5 

tlzlLz^.:^^^^  X^rvrsUTst^°°'^^  ^-' ^ 

man  short,  and  haven't  one  as  I  can  trust  on  a  pinch     I  dSi't 

picked    her   up,  and    stood  looking   at    us  with  his    mouth 

gent^emln ''JoiSnT?^'  f^'  V^^"'"  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^^  °^«  ^"^  this 
on  the  dWin^s  inl  =L  ""l  ^2''  ^"""^^  P«°P^«  ^^^  ^new  before 
If  itwasSKwhifetol^^^^  rather  excited  over  it. 
You'd  hpffAr  a.^*T    Y    •    \°  ^^y  h^^®'  we'd  make  her  prove  it 

to  to  hold  hi  1    '■      ^'®  '^°'^'  ^"^  ^'^^i^^  he'-,  when  sfe  comes 
^  Sh.°  „^%*°?^"?'  °^  yo^  might  be  made  to  suffer  bv  'tT 

sayslhe  cLp    ;:ndlSin'l"  ?  ^a^  ^"u*'  ^^*^  that's  God's  truth,' 

of  back  Sooms      '  Tt'l  !li    ^uF  i'^i  °^^^  ^  °^«  ^^  ^he  bits 

meddlinK  with  wLf  I^  ',^  "^^^'  I  ^a^esav.    She  will  keep 

uung  with  what  dont  consarn  her.    I  (fon't  care  who  yer 
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are  or  what  yer  are.  If  you  knowed  hor  afore,  I  expect  ye'U 
think  it  best  to  clear  while  she's  unsensible  like. 

'  Here's  a  shout  all  round  for  these  men  here,  says  i,  throwing 
a  note  on  the  bar.  '  Never  mind  the  change.  Good-bye,  chaps. 
This  gentleman  and  I  have  some  business  together,  and  there  s 
no  bush-ranging  in  it,  you  may  take  my  word. 

We  all  left  then.  The  men  went  back  to  their  cattle.  Jim 
rode  quietly  along  the  road  to  Cunnamulla  ]ust  like  any  other 
traveller.  I  went  down  and  saddled  up  my  horse.  Id  got 
everything  I  wanted  in  my  swag,  so  I'd  left  the  other  horse  at 

^« Neve?" mind  the  settlement,'  says  I  to  the  drover.  'I'll  be 
coming  back  to  the  station  after  I've  finished  my^ business  in 
Queensland,  and  we  can  make  up  the  account  then. 

The  overseer  looked  rather  doubtful.  ,  . 

'  This  seems  rather  mixed,'  says  he.  Blest  if  I  understand  it. 
That  woman  at  the  pub  seems  half  off  her  head  to  me.  I  can  t 
think  two  quiet-looking  chaps  like  you  can  be  the  Marstons^ 
You've  been  a  thundering  good  road  haci  anyhow,  and  1  wish 

^°  He^shook  hands  with  me.    I  rode  off  and  kept  going  along 
the  road  till  I  overtook  Jim.  .     j-i 

When  I'd  gone  a  mile  or  two  there  was  Jim  riding  steadily 
along  the  road,  looking  very  dull  and  down-like,  just  the  way 
he  used  to  do  when  he  was  studying  how  to  get  round  a  job  of 
work  as  he  wasn't  used  to.  He  brightens  up  a  bit  when  he  sees 
me,  and  we  both  jumped  off,  and  1^^/ff  ^  «^^^«-^«;°;??.3^i^,f^ 
yarn  I  told  him  about  mother  and  Aileen,  and  how  Id  lett 
dad  all  by  himself.  He  said  Jeanie  and  the  boy  were  all  right 
but  of  course  he'd  never  heard  of  'em  since,  and  couldnt  help 
feeliug  dubersome  about  meeting  her  aga^"  Particular  now  this 
blessed  woman  had  dropped  across  us,  and  wouldnt  keep  her 

""^  As  su?e  as  we've  had  anything  to  do  with  her  bad  luck's 
followed  up,'  says  Jim  ;  'I'd  rather  have  faced  a  trooper  than 

^^^'"Shrcln'rdfmu^^  now,' says  I.  'We're,  across  the  border 
I  wonder  where  Starlight  is-whether  he's  m  the  towmhip  ^r 
not?    As  soon  as  we  meet  him  we  can  make  straight  tor  the 

^^''^He's  there  now,'  says  Jim.    '  He  was  at  Kate's  last  night.' 

*  How  do  vou  know  that  1 '  .    .  t         i  ^ 

'  I  heard  her  mutter  something  about  it  ]ust  when  she  went 

into  that  fit,  or  whatever  it  was     Devilment,  I  .^hmk.    I  nevei 

saw  such  a  woman  ;  and  to  think  she  s  my  J^f/^^^  «^f  *«5  '    j,, 

« Never  mind  that,  Jim.    These  things  can't  be  helped,    iiut 

'"'^'tomlhinri^e  this  :  "  He  thought  I  didn't  know  him,  pass^ 
ing  himself  of  as  a  gentleman.  Warrieal,  too.  Kate  Morrison  s 
eyes  are  too  sharp  for  that,  as  hell  find  out. 
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'Think  she'll  give  us  away  again,  Jim?' 
God  only  knows.    She  mightn't  this  time,  unless  she  wanf« 
wifh\ou '' ''"''  '^'"^''^"'•'  ""^  ^°^'^  """^  who  she  hur^Xg 

th  Jfefe^^^^  i'^f  LU'daT's  H^d;tThr  'f"  ^7^^^ 
all  ri^ht  before'we  left  the  Tu^ron  "^  1  the  polfce  in  the  c'Sunlv 
;;« fe^  '''  "'  '"  ''''  "^°'^«  ^°^'  -"d  -"  b"  for  "LTek'o? 
Then  I  told  him  about  Aileen  putting  Sir  Ferdinand  on  th« 
wrong  lay,  and  he  said  what  a  clever  jrirl  she  waJ  pnH  h^A 
much  pluck  and  sense  as  two  or  three  nS  'A  deal  more  than 
we^ve  ever  showed,  Dick,'  says  he,  'and  that's  noT^yTnTm'SSh 

He  laughed  in  his  quiet  way  when  he  heard  ahnnf  c;fn^i;~k*' 

iyll  vl  t.      ^t    '      ■      '"'"'  "s  '"  another  country   who™ 

h^il^.S  "'"'.  '"'P'''' '?,  'P"?  0'  »«  "'»''»  come  andlinr  3 
he  does  that,  Wve  no  call  to  throw  anything  up  to  him' 

dayrf'm^^dei^h^ltX-L?'  Y^  .^  be^L^^rv'Sto  the 

bourne  Dirk '  h«  »nl    ?    I  ,  I  was  very  near  hke  that  in  Mel- 
ITJ^  tui     i'}^/^^^ '    you^e  no  notion  what  a  grand  thin i  if 

own  Httle  cotUe    TCfi  ^ome  peaceful  and  contented  ti  our 
NowoXrttSlk.\'5/^"' £l*A^-^^^  on  earth. 


■^,  K°^®  ^"side  a  door  of  it     Howevpr 

"fidZt\^'\^  "^'t  ^^^'•^h*  soxnehorin 

outside  the  iSs^fn?'"  fir  ^""k  ^'"^V^^  ^'"  ^^^^  ^'-^eel 

Where's  yZ  pSol  ?    I^JfZ'^  *^?  'T\^  °?^^«  °^  *^o  ^^ead. 

it  up  in  ^y  sw^"!°iL  itTnts  Sn^^'^  '''  "^"^^^    '  ^^^  *°  -» 

.     Mine's  a  good  tool.' Rav«  J,-^  u^:-°: 

iiig  revoiver-^one  of  thp~c!fi''n«w  n«r'"^j"^  j""'^  t  spiendid-iook- 
prime  shooting  at  Sty  yards  hn f  T  T^  ^^^"A');  r  J  ^^^  ^^^e 
to  use  it.'  ^  ^^^^ '  '^^^  ^  ^ope  to  God  I  shan't  want 
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'There's  no  fear  yet  a  bit,'  says  I:  'but  its  as  well  to  be 
|»»%clv      I'll  loJid  before  we  ro  any  farther.'  .     ^       • 

I  loaded  a  d  put  lier  back  in  the  belt.  We  wore  just  going 
.  posh  on  wh'in  we  heard  the  sound  of  galloping,  and  round  a 
VK  ^^h  of  scrub  vume.n  a  horseman  at  full  speed.  Wlieu  ho  sees 
us  iMe  cuts  off  the  road  ai.d  comes  towards  us. 

There  warf  oidy  one  horse  Uiat  carruMl  himself  like  that,  even 
when  he  was  pulling  double.  We  spotted  him  the  same  second. 
Rainbow  .  nd  Starlight  on  him  !    Wliat  in  thunder  makrs  hm. 

"  When  he'cauie  close.'-  we  saw  by  his  face  that  Romething  was 
UP  His  eyes  had  the  g  ''omy,  dull  lire  in  them  that  put  mo  in 
mind  of  the  first  time  1  ^twhim  when  he  came  back  wounded 
and  half  dead  to  the  Hollow. 

'Don't  stop  to  talk,  boys,'  he  sings  out  without  Rtopning, 
•but  ride  like  the  devil,  ifead  to  the k t.  That  infernal  Warri- 
gal  has  laid  the  police  on  your  track,  Dick.  Ihey  were  seen  at 
Willaroon  ;  may  be  up  at  any  minute.  „  ,     ,  ,  , 

'Where's  Warrigal  nowl'  I  said,  as  we  all  took  our  horses  by 
the  head  and  made  for  a  patch  of  dark  timber  we  could  see  far 

"""'He  dropped  when  I  fired  at  him,'  sa:rs  Starhght ;  'bui 

whether  the  poor  beggar's  dead  or  not  I  can  t  say.    It  isn  t  my 

fault  if  he  betrays  any  one  again. 

'  How  did  it  come  out  V  ,    ,  ,    i.  i         i.  „  „„„i 

'I  was  tired  of  waiting  at  that  confounded  hotel— not  a  sou 

to  speak  to.    I  rode  back  as  far  as  Kate's,  just  to  see  if  you  had 

nasipd     She  didn't  know  me  a  bit.' 

^  '  The  deuce  she  didn't  1    Why,  she  broke  out  on  me  and  Jim. 

Said  something  about  you  and  Warrigal  too.  ^ 

'Wonderful  creatures,  women,'  says  he,  thoughttul-like  ,    and 

yet  I  used  to  think  I  understood  them.    No  time  to  do  anything, 

^^'°I?o;  the  nearest  police  station's  a  day  off.  I'd  give  a  trifle 
to  know  who's  after  us.  How  did  you  find  out  Warrigal  s 
doubling  on  me?  not  that  it  matters  now  ;  d— n  nmi ! 

^When  I  talked  about  going  back  he  was  in  a  terrible  fright 
and  raised  so  many  objection!  that  I  saw  he  had  some  reason 
for  it ;  so  I  made  him  confess.' 

•  A?tlr  ie'd  passed  Dandaloo,  and  well  inside  the  West  Bogan 
scrubs  he  picked  up  a  blackfellow  that  had  once  been  a  tracker , 
gave  him  a  pound  to  let  them  know  at  the  police  camp  that  you 

-^r?  ^^^Xll^iTn^r^ei  s.,^  I ;  « b.,t  I  depended  on  his 
not  doing  anything  for'  fear  of  hurting  you. 

'So  I  thought,  too  ;  but  he  expected  y;.;„  .      ,  J'^tPp," 
Willaroon  before  there  would  D6  ume  icr  jou  to  -awva  i--  ''v: 
K  he  hadn't  met  that  Jemmy  Wardell,  I  daresay  he  wouldn 
have  thought  of  it.    When  he  told  me  I  was  in  such  an  infernal 
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I  was  iust  in  time-eh  J  tl  n  ,u  f  VV^ '^  ^"'i'  '?  ^"''^  y°"- 
able  tr.oy'd  never  have  kno^  y^  Wh^'Sr  ''^^  ^o  rosnect- 
you  were,  Janios  V  j"u.     >v  ny  aiuu    ^  ou  stay  where 

tlnnk^'thltn^ow'^  I^nd  I '  nays  poor  old  Jim.     'It's  too  late  to 

ciosriS'Znrli;^^^::^''^^ 

and  must  have  ridden  nmf!  ^e  wore  going.     We  did  our  best, 
going  through  the  nkd^r  Star  ll.hf'^''''"  t^^-    T'"^"  ^«  ^ep 
passlie  carried  wo  wmekeeSni^i        m  -^^'^^  "''"^  ^^^  ^^>''  '<^^- 
road.     But  we  mLed  War?Saf  in'^'/lf^'""^  l""  "  '*"«  ^'^1'  th,. 

than  once  I  suspected  we  were  Li p^rnn"^;''*  T'^^  ^"^  '"'^''^ 
straight  course  ^"""^  '^^"'^^  '^"'^  not  keeping  a 

ci^.y%i:S  ta  A^  f>  t;:?h?J[r'f  ^r--.-'^'^  «^ 

p;^  Cunnamulla,  and  in  the  riuht^wlnn  ^  t/'^'  ^''«  *^*^''*^»"  «>de 
hke  all  short  cuts  and  n kht  Hdinl  m'  .  i ''^  '^"''«<^  ^f  it  was, 
much  out  of  our  horses  as^we  nfeH^L'"''  '^,^^^^.  "^T^  <^^ic«  '^^ 
tain  of  our  lino.  "®^'*  ^''^^  '^^^^e  if  we'd  been  cor- 

the'fooro^ltsthenV'ieSfo^'^^  Oreek,'  says  Starlight,  'by 
'The  crossing  place  is  boX«iff  ^''fllf*^  ^''0^^  t)it  o?  water 
may  as  well  puff  up  for  afnell     iv'^  *^'^.^"  ''^*^  *^''"  hotel.     We 
one  comfort.^      ^  ^P^"'    ^^®  ^«  ^»  Queensland  noM-,  t 'at's 

^4^'^t^^o1}ZtZ^^^^^^  it  was  a  regular  ,u,ok- 

a  bog,  but  my  horse  goffriSS  ^-\^^^'  ""^^      ^^'-  ""^'^  ^" 
to  jump  off:    Jim's  horse  w«?  .  +^f«  T.. P^^nged,  so  that  I  h  ..d 

tospafe.    We  weren't '^r/tfta^i^^^^^^ 

-;uths  and  let  them  pieJT  ^^  TA^'^iZTe  ^^^i^ 

^^yp^^^^^^^^^  did  that 

mouths,  and  let  them  p^^feed  rlJi  I  *\^  ^''H  °"<^  ^^  their 
under  their  feet,  stocKrsef  Sin  Tj""^""^'^^^/,^  ^^^  bridle 
and  vou'd  see  'em  put  tW  W  ^  -^  ^^^'^  ^"  "Sf'fl  to  it, 

regular  as  if  they  f new  al  abm^^?  ^  ^^"'  ^^^  take  it  oiF  again 
catch  'em  all  three  in  a  m1n?,f  '  *^-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^""  ^^11  pelt  anci 
hold  up  his  hSHhen  herwo'ta''rbVh!^  old.  Rainbo^  wou^d 
him  to  mount  if  the?e  was  rhundJS  t  «°^^"g',^°d  wait  for 

be  well  int/^Q^ttln/ bXre'  tt^olf^^*  "^  ^^*  ^^  should 
"ghtand  Jim  .— „  u_   •  "eiore  the  police  were  handv     .Qfo- 

aboapd  one  oT  these  pllvlFn^  cKat  ^rS^^^  '^^  !f^^  ^"^^  *«?«* 
1  he  captains  didn't  care  tJo^trlw!  w»    f  ^°T  i^"^  '*  ^^uld  te. 
are  two  straws  what  sort  of  passengers  they 
2  0 
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took  aboard  so  long  as  they  had  the  cash  and  were  willing  to 
give  a  hand  when  they  were  wanted.  ^         i         £     i. 

We  were  just  walking  towards  the  horses  to  make  a  tresh 
start,  when  Starlight  puts  up  his  hand.  We  all  listened.  1  here 
was  no  mistaking  the  sound  we  heard— horses  at  speed,  and 
mounted  men  at  that.  We  were  in  a  sort  of  angle.  We  couldn  t 
make  back  over  the  infernal  boggy  creek  wed  just  passed,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  coming  on  two  sides  at  once. 

'By  I  they're  on  us,'  says  Starlight ;  and  he  cocks  his 

rifle,  and  walks  over  quite  cool  to  the  old  horse.  '  Our  chance, 
boys,  is  to  exchange  shots,  and  ride  for  it.  Keep  cool,  dont 
waste  your  fire,  and  if  we  can  drop  a  couple  of  them  we  may 

^  \Ve  hadn't  barely  time  to  get  to  our  horses,  when  out  of  the 
timber  they  came— in  two  lots— three  on  each  side,  l^olice, 
sure  enough;  and  meeting  us.  That  shook  us  a  bit.  How  the 
devil  did  they  get  ahead  of  us  after  the  pace  wed  ridden  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  too?  When  they  came  close  we  could 
see  how  it  was.  Sir  Ferdinand  and  three  troopers  on  one  side; 
Inspector  Goring,  with  two  more,  on  the  left ;  while  outside,  not 
far  from  the  lead,  rode  Sir  Watkin,  the  Braid  wood  black  tracker 
-the  best  hand  at  that  work  in  the  three  colonies,  if  you  could 

Now  we  could  see  why  they  took  us  in  front.  He  had  kept 
out  wide  when  he  saw  the  tracks  were  getting  hot,  so  as  to  come 
in  on  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  meet  us  full  m  the  teeth. 

He  had  hit  it  off  well  this  time,  blast  him  1  We  couldn  t 
make  back  on  account  of  the  creek,  and  we  had  double  our 
number  to  fight,  and  good  men  too,  before  we  could  break 
through,  if  we  could  do  that.  ,     i      r.  i. 

Our  time  was  come  if  we  hadn't  the  devil  s  own  luck  ;  but  we 
had  come  out  of  as  tight  a  place  before,  and  might  do  it 


When  they  were  within  fifty  yards  Sir  Ferdinand  calls  out, 
'  Surrender  1  It's  no  use,  men,^  says  he  ;  *  I  don't  want  to  shoot 
you  down,  but  you  must  see  you're  outnumbered.  1  here  s  no 
disgrace  in  yielding  now.'  t,      .i  i 

'Come  on!'  says  Starlight;  'don't  waste  your  breath! 
There's  no  man  here  will  be  taken  alive.' 

With  that,  Goring  lets  drive  and  sends  a  bullet  that  close  by 
my  head  I  p-ot  my  hand  up  to  feel  the  place.  All  the  rest  bangs 
away,  black  tracker  and  all.  I  didn't  see  Sir  Ferdinand  s  pistol 
smoke.  He  and  Starlight  seemed  to  wait.  Then  Jim  and  1  tires 
steady.  One  trooper  drops  badly  hit,  and  my  man's  horse  tell 
like  a  log  and  penned  his  rider  under  him,  which  was  pretty 

nigh  as  good.  •    +   f 

*  Steady  does  it,'  says  Starlight,  and  he  makes  a  snap  shot  ai 

the  tracker,  and  breaks  his  right  arm. 

'  Three  men  spoiled,'  says  he ;  '  one  more  to  the  good  and  we 

may  charge.' 
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his  wither  Starlight  hadSst  inonji*'  ","''  "''^'^  '>'"  rifle  o„ 
pistol  m  the  two  pSrtiesrJS,,  »  °'^'*  "''«"  every  rifle  an? 
closer  to  one  anotU  Tnd  nolSf  t^!/?^tl-  J^ejiad  drawf 

Kainbow  rears  un  e-ivA=  /;„„      ^eemed  to  think  of  cover 
a  crash     I  though?St^a7l  ghT^ff^^^^^^^^^^^^^    'f^  backCTwith 
through  the  neck  and  flank  nf \/l""''^^"^^*^^i '"ra,  shot 

.T'te^'^"^  stood  with  his  hand  oTfe^"V^^^^^^^  ^'^^^elf 
the  old  horse  rose  again  all  rLS^.o?  Rainbow's  mane,  when 
steady  as  a  rock.  The  l.Inn^^  '  ^^^^^.and  tail  well  up  and  « « 
he  didn't  seem  to  ca'e'  two^strwl  Su? V" V'  ^^^  ^^^  ^ul 
nostrd  spread  out  and  his  ey?  itSf  ..^^  -^^  hi| 

^enoww.h  light  hair^thath'li-rlLl^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

sam'^minla"  f  "ey  fi  ^1^1^  f^-^'^^'  ^*  «-  another  the 
hat  turned  part  roTnd  on  hThead  tf  '''''■  J'l  Ferdinand's 

as  If  fa  been  cattle  dmftL.'"fdon?w"'  fl  T^^  ^"^  ^'^^^Y 
on  my  head  ;  but  if  you  mSst— -'         ^^""^  ^°  ^^^^  your  blood 

over3dtlltk^  ffe  7kZR'''A\^^y  '^^^  he  was  got 
last  moment  or  miss  hSa  in  the  rush  iJf^-T."^^  ^^^^  ^^  «*  ^he 
and  now  that  Jim  wa^  Xw,!  .  ^y  ^'ght  arm  was  broken 

would  be  a  great  crow  for  fT    ^^^.^^ght  both  be  took   wS 

that  didn't  f now  ^SfelwL^^^^^^^^ 

^  Two  of  the  other  trnnr^L7T'  j  "  •    chanced  it. 

just  litted  his  riflp  a<j  fKo  ^A   """''''  ^^^^-    He  never  movpd  hnf 
">^w  up  hi,  arSf  an^roftllrhTr  "'  'i"  .K'"'-'r  Kng 

pulled  WgVon  me'"?t;'';%i;?' ?r  °^*™e  either  youVe 
.    Then  he  sinks  down  slowlv  hZlu^-  Y""]''  """e.' 

I  ™  badly  hit  too,  and  going  in  ,he  head,  though  I  didn't 
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feel  it  so  much  at  the  time.    I  began  to  hear  voices  like  in  a 

dream  •  then  my  eyes  darkened,  and  I  fell  like  a  log. 

When  I  came  to,  all  the  men  was  off  their  horses  some  round 
Gorinff-him  they  ifted  up  and  propped  against  a  tree  ;  but  he 
was  ?tone  K  any  one  could  see.  Sir  ferdinand  was  on  his 
knLs  beside  Sto^^^^^^^  talking  to  him,  and  the  other  saying  a 
wnrd  now  and  then,  quite  composed  and  quiet- like. 

« rios^tW  Morringer,  wasn't  it?'!  heard  him  say.  'You 
were  too  qSfk  for  usf  another  day  and  we'd  been  out  ot 

"^""'frue  enough.    Horses  all  dead  beat;  couldn't  raise  a  re- 

'''^^'Jrtt:'gZrnv'U  isn't  it  ?  rve  held  some  good  cards 
too  bu  the^nev  r  tSd,  somehow.  I'm  more  sorry  for  Jim- 
and-LatpWgHAileen,thanIamformy^^^^^^^ 

'  Don't  fret— there's  a  good  fellow.    Fortune  ot  war,  you 

^'^Ve  trclShlfeyes,  and  seemed  gone ;  but  he  wakes  up 
again  and  begins  in  a^dreamy  way.    ifis  words  came  slowly, 

Vint,  his  voice  never  altered  one  bit.  vt     i  „o 

'I'm  lorr^  I  fired  at  poor  Warrigal  now.    No  dog  ever  wa 
more  faithful  than  he  has  been  to  me  all  through  till  now  ,  but 
T  was  vexed  at  his  having  sold  Dick  and  poor  Jim. 

^We  knew  we  should  find  you  here  or  hereabouts  without 
that,'  says  Sir  Ferdinand. 

«te  Sey-boys  met  you  one  night  at  Calga  gate  ;  one  of 
themTecJrniseV ifocket  b^y  the  white  patch  on  her  neck.    He 

"''sVv'oS  wtfrig^aft'^^^^  It  was  a  mistake  to  take 

that^ml?e.  TvYSwayTbeen  confoundedly  obstinate ;  I  admit 
that.    Too  late  to  think  of  It  now,  isn  tit  f 

'Anvthine  else  I  can  dor  says  Sir  Ferdinand. 

'Ofve  hS  th  s  ring,'  he  pulls  it  off  his  finger,  'and  you'll  see 
Maddfe  Barnes  gSfthe  old  horse,  won't  you  j  Poor  old  lUm- 
bow  !    I  knSw  Ihe'll  take  care  of  him ;   and  a  promise  is  a 

'"''^  All  right.  He's  the  property  of  the  Government  now  you 
know    but  iU  square  it%omehow.    The  General  wont  object 

""fee'Xr  hi^eyes  for  a  bit.    Aft.r  a  while  he  calls 

out — 

'  Dick  !    Dick  Marston.' 

'•  iTyou'^Xve  thi,  tell  Alleen  that  her  name  was  the  tet 
,„^/spoke-the  very  .,;.t.  ^  She  foje^s^tta^^^^^ 

Sw  '1  Am-t  gSow  'tharfmlo™  ixSpt  for  other.    I  sa, 
Kriuger;  do  you  remember  the  last  pigeon  match  you  and 
shot  in,  at  Hurlingham  1' 
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Why,  good  God!'  says  Sir  Ferdinand,  bending  down 
looking  into  his  face.     '  ft  can't  be  ;  yes,  by  Jove,  it  is—' 

He  spoke  some  name  I  couldn't  catch,  but  Starlight  nut  a 
finger  on  his  hps,  and  whispers—  ^      ^ 

'You  won't  tell,  will  you  ?    Say  you  won't  1 ' 

1  he  other  nodded. 

He  smiled  just  like  his  old  self. 

Star^fghtt^fd'eadl'  "^''  ^"^'^  '^^"^^     ^'^  ''^^  ^«"  ^ack. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  breath  was  hardly  out  of  M^^^^^^^^^^^ 

through  the  scrub  on  <^o  <J^«„^f  |,e  rK^^^^  saddle  so.  The 
that  seemed  hurt  bad  or  ^r^nl ,  he  loi  ea  ^^^  ^^^^ 

head  of  him  was  bound  "P  w  th  a  ^P^^%i„oj;t.,ins  on  it.  I 
could  see  of  it  was  dark-loolang,  with   moo  ^^^^^^,^  ^^^ 

knew  the  figure  and  the  seat  on  a  hor.e  ',^S  th,  but  he  was 
his  face.  He  didn't  seem  ♦^.i^f'J^^^X^all  otf  a  horse,  that  is 
one  of  those  sort  of  "ders  that  cant    aU  ^tt^a  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^ 

!telLtt:^tng  o^uTo^'^^Hike  a  dead  'possum  on  a 

It  was  Warrigal !  ,  ^^  j^Q^e  of  the 

They  all  knew  him  when  he  came  close  "P'  "V      ^^        ^  ^ 

troopers  raised  tl\eir  .pieces  or  thoug^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^j 

^irhad  a  dreadful  wound  any  one  c^^^^^^^^ 

blood  on  the  rags  that  ^ound  his  head  all^^p  and  D^  ^g^^  ^^^^.^ 

^:-^n^^  »d  ^i%  his  eyes,  that  we. 

He  takes  the  dead  man's  heaamtohi^^^^^^^^  i?°LVanl  lament- 
face,  and  bursts  out  into  the  awfullest  sort  oicry^  g  ^^^^^^^ 
ing  i  ever  heard  of  a  h/ing  man.  ive  seen  rne  .^^^^ 
mourning  for  their  dead  wig^  the  b\-^^^^^ 
their  faces  together.  1  ve  Known  ^^'^J°^^J\  ,  •j^^-'a  bite  or  sup 
without  stirring  from  round  a  corpse  not  takm    a      ^^  ^^^^ 

the  whole  time.    IVe  seen  ^,^\\^  P^g^fpSan  hour  before, 
S^e^/S:^hv:Sn-cSiS^S^  loveTin  the  wldeTworld. 
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so  careful -talks  to  it  in  his  own  language  (or  leastways  his 
mother  s)  like  a  woman  over  a  child."  l^,en  he  sobbed  and 
groaned  and  shook  all  over  as  if  the  very  life  was  Rcine  out  of 
him.  At  last  he  lays  the  head  very  soft  aSd  gentle  lown  on  the 
ground  and  looks  round.     Sir  Ferdinand  gives  him  his  hand 

Kl'SrI  ^'  ^T  '^  "T'  ^i^  *'*^«-  Then  he  turns  away  from 
the  men  that  stood:  round  and  got  up  looking  that  despairing 
and  wretched  that  I  couldn't  help  pitying  him,  though  Vewa! 
the  cause  of  the  whole  thing  as  far  as  we  could  see    ^ 

budden  as  a  flash  of  powder  he  pulls  out  a  small  revolver-a 

buTt-e'lfd  fks?^   ^^      ^^""^  °''''®'  ^"^  ^^^"^^  '^  *^^^  *°  ™®' 

.  JJ^iV  ^^°?  T'  ^^?^„^ff.*o°  Jyo"  shoot  me  quick,'  he  says. 
Its  all  my  fault     I  killed  lum-I  killed  the  Captain     I  want 
to  die  and  go  with  him  to  the  never-never  country  parson  tell 
us  about— up  there  ! '  ^ 

One  of  the  troopers  knocked  his  hand  up.  Sir  Ferdinand 
gave  ,.  nod,  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs  were  slipped  over  his 
wrists. 

out  If°  thS^  *^^  ^°^'''^  ^^^  '''*^  ^  ^^""^  ^ '  ^*^^  ^-  '  ^*'^  ^"  ^°"^® 
'Thought  they'd  grab  you  at  Willaroon,'  says  he,  looking  at 
me  quite  sorrowful  with  his  dark  eyes,  like  a  child.  'If  you 
hadnt  knocked  me  down  that  last  time,  Dick  Marston,  I'd 
never  have  done  nothing  to  you  nor  Jim.  I  forgot  about  the 
old  down.  That  brought  it  a]  back  again.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  when  I  see  Jimmy  Wardell  I  thought  they'd  catch  you  and 
no  one  else.  ■' 

'Well,  you've  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lot  of  us,  Warrieal ' 
says  I,  poor  Jim  and  all.  Don't  you  ever  show  yourself  to  the 
old  man  or  go  back  to  the  Hollow,  if  you  get  out  of  this.' 

Hes  dead  now.  I'll  never  hear  him  speak  again,'  says  he, 
ooking  over  to  the  figure  on  the  grass.    '  \4at's  tSe  odds  about 

inG  r 

TV-L?"^'*  ^^^^  *°y  ^^""f '  ^  ^'^st  ha^'e  fainted  away  again. 

CuZm'nIi'''  '"v^k'Y  ^T^  about  being  taken  in  a  cart  back  to 

tunnamulla,  with  Jim  lying  dead  on  one  side  of  me  and  Star- 

ght  on  the  other.     I  was  only  half -sensible,  I  expect.     Sor^e- 

of  u?ie^r''.°rt  "^^^''-^  ^^ri^'^^  ^"«th«^  time  tfat  the  th^ee 

wi  *°^  ^"^^^  *°  ^^  buried, 

fieht  nn\?!^«f  •'*'  worse  fve  seen  that  sight  so  often  since-the 
comes  back  £  ri^  """"^  ^^V^  ^^  '^.  ■*"•  -^"^^^  ''"^^  ^  P^^ture  it 
as  I  siHnlt  it  '^Tu*^^  over  again,  sometimes  in  broad  day, 
as  i  sit  in  my  ceil,  m  the  darkest  midnight,  in  the  early  dawn 

It  rises  before  my  eyes-the  bare  plain,  and  the  Xad  men 
l.ying  where  they  fell;  Sir  Ferdinand  on  hk  hnrJ;  \11?1,  .u^ 

fSffhp'n^'-'^'K??""'^'  f"?^  *^«  half-caste  8ittin7with' Star! 
and  m.  -"^  ''l-^'  ^*P'  ^°'^^^g  ^i^^self  to  and  frofand  crying 
and  moaning  like  a  woman  that's  lost  her  child  ^    * 
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I  can  see  Jim,  too— lying  on  his  face  witli  his  hat  rolled  off 
and  both  arms  spread  out  wide.  He  never  moved  after.  And 
to  think  that  only  the  day  before  he  had  thought  he  might  see 
his  wife  and  child  again  !  Poor  old  Jim  !  K  I  shut  my  eyes 
they  won't  go  away.    It  will  be  the  last  sight  I  shall  see  in  this 

world  before— before  I'm _  ,        j  xi      • 

The  coroner  of  the  district  held  an  inquest,  and  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  of  'justifiable  homicide  by  Sir  Ferdinand 
Morringer  and  other  members  of  the  police  force  of  New  bouth 
Wales  in  the  case  of  one  James  Marston,  charged  with  robber^^ 
under  arms,  and  of  a  man  habitually  known  as  '  btarlight,  ^ 
but  of  whose  real  name  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  ]ury. 
As  for  the  police,  it  was  wilful  murder  against  us.  vVarrigal 
and  I  were  remanded  to  Turon  Court  for  further  evidence,  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  patched  up  a  bit  by  the  doctor— for  botli  ot 
us  looked  like  making  a  die  of  it  for  two  or  three  weeks— we 
were  started  on  horseback  with  four  troopers  overland  all  tiie 
way  back.  We  went  easy  stages— we  couldn  t  ride  any  way  fast 
—both  of  us  handcuffed,  and  our  horses  led. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  after,  as  we  were  crossing  a  nyer, 
Warrigal's  horse  stopped  to  drink.  It  was  a  swim  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  the  trooper,  who  was  a  young  chap  ]ust  from 
the  dep6t,  let  go  his  leading  rein  for  a  bit.  Warrigal  had  been 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb  all  the  time,  and  they  hadnt  a  thought  ot 
his  playing  up.  I  heard  a  splash,  and  looked  round;  his 
horse's  head  was  turned  to  the  bank,  and,  before  the  trooper 
CO" Id  get  out  of  the  river,  he  was  into  the  river  scrub  and  away 
as  "fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him.  Both  the  troopers  went 
after  him,  and  we  waited  half-an-hour,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
next  police  station  to  stop  till  they  came  back. 

Next  day,  late,  they  rode  in  with  their  horses  regularly  done 
and  knocked  up,  leading  his  horse,  but  no  Warrigal.  He  had 
got  clear  away  from  them  in  the  scrub,  jumped  off  his  horse 
when  they  were  out  of  sight,  taken  off  his  boots  and  made  a 
straight  track  for  the  West  Bogan  scrub.  There  was  about  as 
much  chance  of  running  him  down  there  as  a  brumbie  with  a 
day's  start  or  a  wallaroo  that  was  seen  on  a  mountain  side  the 
week  before  last.  I  didn't  trouble  my  head  that  much  to  think 
whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry.  What  did  it  matter  \  What  did 
anything  matter  now  1  Tlie  only  two  men  I  loved  in  the  world 
were  dead  ;  the  two  women  I  loved  best  left  forsaken  and  dis- 
graced :  and  I —well,  I  was  on  my  way  to  be  hanged  ! 

I  was  taken  along  to  Turon  and  put  into  the  gaol,  there  to 
await  my  trial.  They  didn't  give  me  much  of  a  chance  to  bolt, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  taken  it  if  they  had.     I  was  dead  tired  ot 

v,f^  or,{i  w/Milrln'f  l>n.vp.  t.iken  mv  liberty  then  and  there  ii 

they'Tgiven  it  me.    All  I  wanted  was  to  have  the  whole  thing 

done  and  over  without  any  more  bother.  j  .  mwi  «,.„ 

It  all  passed  like  a  dream.    The  court  was  crowded  till  theie 

wasn't  standing  room,  every  one  wanting  to  get  a  look  at  luck 
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Marston,  the  famous  bush-ranger.  The  evidence  didn't  take  so 
very  long.  1  was  proved  to  have  been  seen  with  the  rest  the  dav 
the  escort  was  robbed  ;  the  time  the  four  ti-oopers  were  sliot  I 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  Hagan's  party's  death, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  tlnngs.  Last  of  all,  when  Sub-Inspector 
Uonng  was  killed,  and  a  trooper,  besides  two  others  badlv 
wounded.  ■^ 

I  was  sworn  to  as  being  one  of  the  men  that  fired  on  the 
IK)hce.  1  didnt  hear  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  'livened  up  when 
the  judge  put  on  his  black  cap  and  made  a  speech,  not  a  very 
long  one,  telling  about  the  way  the  law  was  set  at  naught  bv 
men  who  had  dared  to  infest  the  highways  of  the  land  and  rob 
peaceful  citizens  with  arms  and  violence.  In  the  pursuit  of 
gam  by  such  atrocious  means,  blood  had  been  shed,  and  murder 
wilful  murder,  had  been  committed.  He  would  not  further 
allude  to  the  deeds  of  blood  with  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
stood  charged.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  his  career  had 
been  brought  out  by  the  evidence  tendered  in  his  favour  by  the 
learned  counsel  who  defended  him.  He  had  fought  fairly  when 
opposed  by  the  police  force,  and  he  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion acted  in  concert  with  the  robber  known  as  Starhght,  and 
the  brother  James  Marston,  both  of  whom  had  fallen  in  a 
recent  encounter,  to  protect  from  violence  women  who  were 
helpless  and  m  the  power  of  his  evil  companions.  Then  the 
ludge  pronounced  the  sentence  that  I,  Richard  Marston,  was  to 
be  taken  from  the  place  whence  I  came,  and  there  hanged  by 

m    so^  1 1  ^  ^^^  ^^^^"     ''^"^  "^^^^'*  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^®^^y  "PO" 

My  lawyer  had  beforehand  argued  that  although  I  had  been 
seen  m  the  company  of  persons  who  had  doubtless  compassed 
the  unlawfully  slaying  of  the  Queen's  lieges  and  peace  officers, 
yet  no  proof  had  been  brought  before  the  court  that  day  that 
1  Had  wilfully  killed  any  one.  'He  was  not  aware,'  would  his 
Honour  remark  'that  any  one  had  seen  me  fire  at  any  man, 
whether  since  dead  or  alive.  He  would  freely  admit  that  I 
had  been  seen  m  bad  company,  but  that  fact  would  not  suffice 
to  hang  a  man  under  British  rule.  It  was  therefore  incum- 
gSt  °'"'         ''"^^  *°  ^""^  ^"  *  verdict  for  his  client  of  "not 

inrv""*"  f'^^  ?*^^  wouldn't  fight.  I  was  found  guilty  by  the 
tnEn  1!  f  "IT^^  *°  .^^^^^*  ^y  *he  judge.  I  expect  f  was 
nn  SP  f  «K  ^'-  hZ""^  ^^"'i''^  ^^  ^'^''^''^"^  *o  *he  gaol,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  condemned  cell,  with  heavy  leg-irons- worn 

anL^er'.  1?/  '™'  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  rough  and  tumble  of  a  bush 
langer  s  hfe  was  over  at  last,  and  this  was  the  finish  up. 
T  ,..*,^'',>**^;,^^«t  week  or  two  I  didn't  feel  anvthintr  mrticular. 
--th«f"fl!?i^,^''*'^'*?l.-^"'^'^^'™'^?  ^  thought  1  must  be  dreaming 
heavv  irnL  \^'^v'^^^''  ^  ^^y*  ^"^«t  *^<J  dull-looking,  with 
BhellrT  ?"  /^^«.  Jii^^s,  could  never  be  Dick  MarstJA,  the 
shearer,  the  slock-rider,  the  gold-miner,  the  bush-ranger    • 


Ifi 


iii'Baiih'.'  'i^^w 


!■ 
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This  was  the  end— the  end  —the  end  !  I  used  to  call  it  out 
sometimes  louder  and  louder,  till  the  warder  would  come  in  to 

see  if  I  had  gone  mad.  .  .  ,  x  r  i 

Bit  by  bit  I  came  to  my  right  senses.  I  almost  think  1  lelt 
sharper  and  clearer  in  my  head  than  I  had  done  for  ever  so 
long.  Then  I  was  able  to  realise  the  misery  I  had  come  down 
to  after  all  our  blowing  and  roving.  This  was  the  crush-yard 
and  no  gateway.  I  was  safe  to  be  hanged  in  six  weeks,  or 
thereabouts— hanged  like  a  dog !  Nothing  could  alter  that,  and 
I  didn't  want  it  if  it  could.  ,,,.,• 

And  how  did  the  others  get  on,  those  that  had  then-  lives 
bound  up  with  ours,  so  that  we  couldn't  be  hurt  without  their 
bleeding,  almost  in  their  hearts  ?— that  is,  mother's  bled  to  death, 
at  any  rate  ;  when  she  heard  of  Jim's  death  and  my  being  taken 
it  broke  her  heart  clean ;  she  never  ^eld  her  head  up  after. 
Aileen  told  me  in  her  letter  she  used  to  nurse  Ms  baby  and  cry 
over  him  all  day,  talking  about  her  dear  boy  Jim.  8he  was 
laid  in  the  burying-ground  at  St.  Kilda.  As  to  Aileen,  she  had 
long  vowed  herself  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin.  She  knew  that 
she  was  committing  sin  in  pledging  herself  to  an  earthly  love. 
She  had  been  punished  for  her  sin  by  the  death  of  him  she 
loved,  and  she  had  settled  in  her  mind  to  go  intn  the  convent 
at  Soubiaca,  where  she  should  be  able  to  wear  ouc  her  life  in 
prayer  for  those  of  her  blood  who  still  lived,  as  well  as  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  lay  in  the  little  burying-ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  far  Warrego.  o,     ,     i  i 

Jeanie  settled  to  stop  in  Melbourne.  She  had  money  enougli 
to  keep  her  comfortable,  and  her  boy  would  be  brought  up  m  a 
different  style  from  his  father,  _        ,  .  ,     ,         -,    i 

As  for  Gracey,  slie  sent  me  a  letter  m  which  she  said  she 
was  like  the  bird  that  could  only  sing  one  song.  She  would 
remain  true  to  me  in  life  and  death.  George  was  very  kind, 
and  would  never  allow  any  one  to  speak  harshly  of  his  former 
friends.    We  must  wait  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

3o  I  was  able,  you  see,  to  get  bits  of  news  even  in  a  con_ 
demned  cell,  from  time  to  time,  about  the  outside  world.  I 
learned  that  Wall  and  Hulbert  and  Moran  and  another  fellow 
were  still  at  large,  and  following  up  their  old  game,  iheir 
time,  like  ours,  was  drawing  short,  though. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Well,  this  has  been  a  thundering  long  yarn,  hasn't  it?  AH 
my  whole  life  I  seem  to  have  lived  over  again.  It  didn  t  take 
so  long  in  the  telling  ;  it's  a  month  to-day  since  I  began.  And 
this  life  itself  has  reeled  away  so  quick,  it  hardly  seems  a  dozen 
years  instead  of  seven-and-twenty  since  it  began,  it  wont 
last  much  longer.  Another  week  and  it  will  be  oyer.  There  s 
a  fellow  to  be  strung  up  before  me,  for  muiaenng  ais  wite. 
The  scoundrel,  I  wonder  how  he  feels  1  . 

I've  had  visitors  too ;  some  I  never  thought  to  see  mside  this 
gaol  waU.    One  day  who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  lalklaud 
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Starlight  dying 
Miss   Falkland^ 


and  his  daughter.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  with  them 
that  they  told  me  was  an  English  lord,  a  baronet,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  was  to  be  married  to  Miss  I'ulkland.  She 
stood  and  looked  at  me  with  her  big  innocent  eyes,  so  pitiful 
and  kind-like.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  down  at  her  feet. 
Mr.  Falkland  talked  away,  and  asked  me  about  this  and  that. 
He  seemed  greatly  interested.  When  I  told  him  about  the  last 
fight,  and  of  poor  Jim  being  shot  dead,  and 
alongside  the  old  horse,  the  tears  came  into 
eyes,  and  she  cried  for  a  bit,  quite  feeling  and  natural. 

Mr.  Falkland  asked  me  all  about  the  robbery  at  Mr.  Knight- 
ley's,  and  took  down  a  lot  of  things  in  his  pocket-book.  I 
wondered  what  he  did  that  for. 

When  they  said  good-bye  Mr.  Falkland  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  said  '  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  some  good  for  me,  but  not 
to  build  anything  on  the  strength  of  it.' 

Then  Miss  Falkland  came  forward  and  held  out  her  beautiful 
hand  to  me — to  me,  as  sure  as  you  live — like  a  regular  thorough- 
bred angel,  as  she  always  was.  It  very  nigh  cooked  me.  I  felt 
so  queer  and  strange,  I  couldn't  have  spoken  a  word  to  save  my 
life. 

Sir  George,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  didn't  seem  to  fancy 
it  over  much,  for  he  said— 

'You  colonists  are  strange  people.  Our  friend  here  may 
think  himself  highly  favoured.' 

Miss  Falkland  turned  towards  him  and  held  up  her  head, 
looking  like  a  queen,  ar  she  was,  and  says  she — 

'  If  you  had  met  me  in  the  last  place  where  I  saw  this  man 
and  his  brother,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  avowing  my 
gratitude  to  both  of  them.  I  should  despise,  myself  if  I  did  not. 
Poor  Jim  saved  my  life  on  one  occasion,  and  on  another,  but  far 
more  dreadful  day,  he — but  words,  mere  words,  can  never 
express  my  deep  thankfulness  for  his  noble  conduct,  and  were 
he  here  now  I  would  tell  him  so,  and  give  him  my  hand,  if  all 
the  world  stood  by.' 

Sir  George  didn't  say  anything  after  that,  and  she  swept  out 
of  the  cell,  followed  by  Mr.  Falkland  and  him.  It  was  just  as 
well  for  him  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  his  head.  I  expect  she 
was  a  great  heiress  as  well  as  a  great  beauty,  and  people  of  that 
sort,  I  ve  found,  mostly  get  listened  to  when  th«y  speak.  When 
the  door  shut  I  felt  --  "''  ^"  ^'        '        ^  '  "•■ 
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CHAPTER  LI 

One  day  I  was  told  that  a  lady  wanted  to  see  me.  When  the 
door  of  the  cell  opened  who  should  walk  in  but  Aileen  !  I 
didn't  look  to  have  seen  her.  I  didn't  bother  my  head  about 
who  was  coming.  What  did  it  matter,  as  I  kept  thinking,  who 
came  or  who  went  for  the  week  or  two  that  was  to  pads  ijefore 
the  day?  Yes,  the  day,  that  Thursday,  when  poor  Dick 
Marston  would  walk  over  the  threshold  of  his  cell,  and  i.ever 
walk  over  one  again. 

The  warder— him  that  stopped  with  me  day  and  night— 
every  man  in  the  condemned  cell  has  to  be  watched  like  that- 
stepped  outside  the  door  and  left  us  together.  We  both  looked 
at  one  another.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  her  face  was 
that  pale  I  hardly  knew  her  at  first.  Then  she  said,  '  Oh,  Dick 
—my  poor  Dick  f  is  this  the  way  we  meet?'  and  flings  herself 
into  my  arms.  How  she  cried  and  sobbed,  to  be  sure.  The 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  like  rain,  and  ':■  .ery  time  the  leg- 
irons  rattled  she  shook  and  trembled  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking. 

I  tried  to  comfort  her  ;  it  was  no  use. 

'  Let  me  cry  on,  Dick,'  she  said  ;  '  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  since 
I  first  heard  the  news— the  miserable  truth  that  has  crushed  all 
our  vain  hopes  and  fancies  ;  my  heart  has  nearly  burst  for  want 
of  relief.  This  will  do  me  good.  To  think— to  think  that  this 
should  be  the  end  of  all !  But  it  is  just!  I  cannot  dare  to 
doubt  Heaven's  mercy.  What  else  could  we  expect,  living  as 
we  all  did— in  sin— in  mortal  sin  1    I  am  punished  rightly.' 

She  told  me  all  about  poor  mother's  death.  She  never  lield 
up  her  head  after  she  heard  of  Jim's  death.  She  never  said  a 
hard  word  about  any  one.  It  was  God's  will,  she  thought,  and 
only  for  His  mercy  things  might  have  gone  worse.  The  only 
pleasure  she  had  in  her  last  days  was  in  petting  Jim's  boy.  He 
w.%s  a  fine  little  chaD.  a-nd  had  eyes  like  his  father,  poor  old 
Jim  !  Then  Aileen  broke  down  altogether,  and  it  was  a  while 
before  she  could  speak  again. 

Jeanie  was  the  same  as  she  had  been  from  the  first,  only  so 
quiet  they  could  hardly  know  how  much  she  felt.    She  wouldn't 
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leave  the  little  cottage  where  she  had  been  so  happy  with  Jim 
and  hked  to  work  in  the  chair  opposite  to  where  Jim  used  to 
sit  a,nd  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evenings.    Most  of  her  friends 
r^u    »'}.i^ielbourne,  and  she  reckoned  to  stay  there  for  the  rest 
ot  her  lire. 

As  to  fatlier,  they  had  never  heard  a  word  from  him— hardlv 
knew  whether  be  was  dead  or  alive.  The.e  was  some  kind  of 
report  that  Warrigal  had  been  seen  making  towards  Nulla 
Mountain  looking  very  weak  and  miserable,  on  a  knocked-up 
liorse ;  but  thoy  did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  false 

I'oor  Aileen  stopped  till  we  were  all  locked  up  for  the  night 
bhe  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave  me.  She  had  no 
more  hope  or  tie  in  life,  she  said.  I  was  the  only  one  of  her 
people  she  was  likely  to  see  again,  and  this  was  the  last  time- 
the  last  time. 

'Oh,  Dick!  oh,  my  poor  lost  brother,'  she  said, 'how  clearlv 
1  seem  to  see  all  things  now.  Why  could  we  not  do  so  before  ? 
1  have  had  my  sinful  worldly  dream  of  happiness,  and  death 
has  ended  it.  When  I  heard  of  his  death  and  Jim's  my  heart 
turned  to  stone.  All  the  strength  I  have  shall  be  given  to 
religion  from  this  out.  I  can  ease  my  heart  and  mortify  the 
flesh  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  To  God-to  the  Holy  Virgin- 
who  hears  the  sorrows  of  such  as  me.  I  can  pray  day  and  night 
tor  their  souls  welfare-for  mine,  for  yours.  And  oh,  Dick  i 
think  when  that  day,  that  dreadful  day,  comes  that  Aileen  is 
praying  for  you-will  pray  for  you  till  her  own  miserable  life 
ends.  Aud  now  gcod-bye;  we  shall  meet  on  this  earth  no 
more,  my-say  that  you  will  pray— pray  now  that  we  may 
meet  m  heaven.  ^ 

She  half  drew  me  to  my  knees.    She  knelt  down  herself  on 

S^«?^l  'i'"'^J^T  °^*^''«  ^«^^'  ^"^  I-well-I  seemed  to 
remember  the  old  davs  when  we  were  both  children  and  used  to 
kneel  down  by  mother's  bed,  the  three  of  us,  Aileen  in  the 
middle  and  one  of  us  bovs  on  each  side.  The  old  time  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  cried  like  a  child. 

H-kZ^^^'  *^^^™?d  of  jt:  and  when  she  stood  up  and  said, 
to  mv  to~^°?'^>®'  ^'•'^'  \  ^^^^  ^  ^°^*  of  ^"shing  of  the  blood 
nnf  L.-  '  ^"""^  *"  ™y  wounds  Seemed  as  if  they  would  break 
anoih!r     T      r^^  "irr  ^®"  ^°'^"'  ^^^^^  ^i*h  one  thing  and 

mv  hand^  wi'^^lf  '^T°  °^.°^y  ^^^'  *"^  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands.    When  I  looked  up  she  was  gone. 

nntn^L^H**'  ^'^\  ^^^^^  day  weAt  on  and  I  scarcely  kept  count, 

to^d  LT^'^T  y°"?^  °"^  '^'  "^^^  the  last  week.     They  partlj^ 

min  h.  r  ^\  ^i''"i^^y-     Ti'^.  Parson-a  good,  straight,  Sanly 

ft  and  nlr''^  h^  ""^  t^^^  f^»'  ^^'  I  should  go  too  close  up  to 
it),  ana  not  have  time  to  nrn»>,.art^  ^ 

evemEt  rd^""^-"?!  ^  »i'an like  me  to  prepare?    I'd  done 

-sSie  bS    in  Trt  ^5  ^ovyeavH  and  years,    ^me  good  things 

some  bad-mostly  bad.    How  was  I  to  repent?   Just  to  say  I 
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^„,  sorry  for  th...  ^w„su,  ih^t  P-f-tL-^a^oif  g?^^^^^^^ 
rn°d  W  notty  in  htl'the  chance,  thut  I  wouldn't  do  just  0.e 
Sftmo  over  "B"'";  ,        .„        , .  ^  „„cleretand  what  the  pr.rson 

and  I  dillThem     If  I  h^  Zp°d  d™d  »nd  ducked  at  fathers 

must  have,  done  better  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^t 

meet  it  like  a  man.  f^gij^g  j^ 

'"^-°s15t*S3So.T« 

Jim  too,  and  Starlight-now  g^^^f  ^JV""^    ^^gg^^  Jonathan 

"%?;""  "C^K  nf  "them  Ivinc  dead  at  the  iiafc  by  i>iurryi».-"v."8 
Creek-SterUght'^^^^^^^  half-caste  making  his  .^d  moan 
?ver  himTjim,  quiet  in  death  as  in  life,  lying  m  the  grass, 


on  A  p. 
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pry  either— that 
ashed  good  fun, 
xlii't  do  just  the 

what  the  person 
lo  anything  but 
do  some  things, 
eked  at  father's 
I,  I  really  believe 
la  he'd  made  up 
oin  with  George 
jould  have  gone 
the  thing  that 
grand  finish  we 
•ace :  and  where 
,rorld,  and  me  to 
i  broken-hearted 
.    We  might,  we 

done  since  that 
makes  a  man  lose 
ill,  heavy  feeling 
e  best  of  it,  and 

queer  feeling  it 
d  never  want  to 
?n  the  sun  set— 
le ;  the  very  last 

it  as  you  might 

himself  together 

lied  in  all  sorts  of 

d.    Why  shouldn't 

fore  I  thought  of 
I's  life,  as  well  as 
y  there— the  first 
the  pony ;  mother 
ig,  but  so  different 
L  a  little  girl,  with 
n  a  grown  woman, 
fun  ;  then  a  pale, 
jurner  at  a  funeral, 
through  the  forest 
selves  at  Jonathan 
addie  shining  with 


Murryucboiiv 
wild 


b  Dy 

ng  his  wild  moan 

lying  in  the  grass, 


looking  as  if  ho  had  slid  oft'  his  horse  in  that  hot  weather  to 
take  a  banje  ;  and  now,  no  p  away,  the  roi>e — the  hang- 
man ! 

I  must  have  gone  to  sleep,  after  all,  for  tlie  sun  was  shining 
into  the  cell  when  I  stirred,  and  I  could  see  the  chains  on  my 
ankles  that  I  lm<l  worn  all  these  weary  weeks.  How  could  I 
sleep?  but  I  had,  for  all  that.  It  was  daylight  ■  more  than  tliat 
— sunrise.  I  listened,  and,  sure  enough,  1  heard  two  or  three  of 
the  bush-birds  tailing.  It  reminded  me  of  being  a  boy  again, 
and  listening  to  the  birds  at  dawn  just  before  it  was  time  to  g(!t 
up.  When  I  was  a  boy  ! — was  I  ever  a  boy  ?  How  long  was  it 
ago — and  now — O  my  God,  my  God!  That  ever  it  should 
have  come  to  this  !  What  am  I  waiting  for  to  hear  now  1  The 
tread  of  men  ;  the  smith  that  knocks  the  irons  off  the  limbs  that 
are  so  soon  to  be  as  cold  as  the  jangling  chains.  Yes  !  at  last  1 
hear  their  footsteps— here  they  come  ! 

The  warder,  the  blacksmith,  the  parson,  the  head  gaoler,  iust 
as  I  expected.  The  smith  begins  to  cut  the  rivets.  Somehow 
they  none  of  them  looked  so  solemn  as  I  expected.  Surely  when 
a  man  is  to  be  killed  by  law,  choked  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
people  might  look  a  bit  serious.  Mind  you,  I  believe  men  ought 
to  be  hanged.  I  don't  hold  with  any  of  that  rot  that  them  as 
commits  murder  shouldn't  pay  for  it  with  their  own  lives.  It's 
the  only  way  they  can  pay  for  it,  and  make  sure  they  don't  do 
it  again.  Some  men  can  stand  anything  but  the  rope.  Prison 
walls  don't  frighten  them  ;  but  Jack  Ketch  does.  They  can't 
gammon  him. 

'  Knock  off  his  irons  quick,'  says  Mr.  Fairleigh,  the  parson  ; 
'he  will  not  want  them  again  just  yet.' 

'I  didn't  think  you  would  make  a  joke  of  that  sort,  sir,'  says 
I.  'It's  a  little  hard  on  a  man,  ain't  it?  But  we  may  as  well 
take  it  cheerful,  too.' 

'  Tell  him  all,  Mr.  Strickland,'  he  says  to  the  head  gaoler.  '  I 
see  he  can  bear  it  now.' 

'Prisoner  Richard  Marston,'  says  the  gaoler,  standing  up 
before  me,  'it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to 
representations  made  in  your  favour  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Falkland, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stoi*efield,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  your  case,  setting  forth  the  facts  that, 
although  mixed  up  with  criminals  and  known  to  be  present 
when  the  escort  and  various  other  c.ises  of  robbery  under  arms 
have  taken  place,  wherein  life  has  been  taken,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  your  having  personally  taken  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  several  instances,  yourself,  with  the  late  James 
Marston  and  the  deceased  person  known  as  Starlight,  have  aided 
m  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council  have  therefore  graciously  been  pleased  to 
coinrnutc  youx'  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment.' 
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Whe«  I  came  to  I  was  Wing  on  my  W-kets Jn^  Jto^t 
cell,  as  I  ~»lV'°Tl^i  suSed  wtn  I  loikS  and  saw  they 

^o^Tlh'ree  ^'ti^g^w^d  done  In  our  time,  and  almost,  I 
Was  I  glad  or  sorry  now  ^^^  finished  me 

L'^^e  nevfr^fif  mth  to'p?isoners%nd  what  he  said  he 

"^.^P^Lner  Marston;  says  ^e,  V^^'^tr^S?^^^^^^^^^ 
situation  and  don't  mope     Make  upyoj^^^^ 
You  may  have  friends  that  you  d  like  to  live  ^o^-    ^,      ^ 
togethe/and  face  your  ^enten^e  Uke  -  ^^     ^0-/1^^  Jt     fi 
man  now,  and  you  won  t  be  an  oW  one  v/ Hen  you 

I  coSld.    Other  men  were  in  or  lo^Sf  !^^,J«f  f  ^V^,^?rtL  fiS 
lobe  able  to  keep  alive  so  why  «ho"ldn  t  J  W^^^^ 

It  seeuiea  aAviut.  ./"^^i^"  weary  years,  and  there  was  nothuig 
«W  fo? 't  1  couSt  eafo'r  sleep  at  first,  and  kept  starting  v|,. 
:fnight;  thinkinTthey  was  coming  for  me  to  carry  me  otl  to 


CHAf. 

;s  in  a  different 
>ns  didn't  rattle 
ed  and  saw  they 
le.  I  was  not  to 
h  saving,  by  the 
le,  and  abnost,  I 

own. 

1  hardly  knew, 
have  finished  me 
ut  after  a  while 

talked  to  me  a 
what  he  said  he 

think  over  your 
lind  like  a  man. 
)r.  Pull  yourself 
You're  a  young 
^ou're  let  out.  If 
in  twelve  years. 
3ky  man  to  have 
)rt   in    your   life 

?hat  effect  it  had 
elf,  I  must  take  it 

to  think  it  over. 

svait,  year  by  year 

aid  not  be  so  out 

forty,  and  there's 

that  would  be  true 
m  I  went  out,  and 
life  with  mine,  for 
b  give  me  strength, 
lat  hour  I  made  up 
lo  the  best  I  could, 
tie  mercy  that  had 
his  world,  resolved 

ear  it  the  best  way 
3s,  and  they  seemed 
Just  at  the  first  I 
rear  to  be  shut  up 
wavin'  outside,  ana 
B,  to  work  or  play, 
lids  and  relations - 
ned  to  live  in  this 
i  there  was  nothing 
nd  kept  starting  up 
to  carry  me  otl  to 
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the  gallows.  Then  Id  dream  that  Jim  and  Starlight  was  alive 
and  that  we  d  all  got  out  of  gaol  and  were  riding  through  tho 
bush  at  night  to  the  Hollow  again.  Then  I'd  wake  up  and 
know  they  were  dead  and  I  was  here.  Time  after  time  I've 
done  that,  and  I  was  that  broken  down  and  low  that  I  burst  out 
crying  like  a  child. 


2D 
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CHAPTER  LII 

^  ^r,  tin  I  beean  to  think  it  was  a  long  time 
The  months  went  on  till  ^  "egan  w  ^^      ^.  ^^ 

since  anything  had  W  heard  of  fat^  ^         ^^,. 

ears  somehow.  ,,„av,pr  nassed  in  to  me.    It  was  against 

,he°r.utlionrbu%Tir/erin?r  i«  that,  and  this  .a.  the 
first  thing  I  saw  :— 

STRANGE  DISOOVEKY  IN  THE  TTOON  DISTRIOT. 
A  „n,aA.Me  natural  f-tiu'.fp^»P°t"""^  *^^^^^ 

Tston  face.  ?^o  their  surprise  ,l^^^Xm./J.lly  »hicb  SnaJly  openrf 
Covered  a  difficult  ^f  ^'Xriley  rf  e»3dera?le  extent,  in  wh.oh  eatll. 

out  into  a  broad  well-grassed  valley 

and  horses  were  grazing.  ,,.  j„t  visible,  but  alter  ».P«««" 

No  sions  of  human  bahitation  ""erf  "  '  diseovered.    Tires  bM 

...Sr,;?.ve  in  the  ejatem  ansl.  oUhe  »^^^^^^^^ 

Sld°.i  SeTcSrS  S"£Sant  i/strun.e„t,    A  evolve,  of  s- 

size  lay  on  his  right  side.  ^.  ^^  ^^^d  evidently  been  used 

Proceeding  to  the  intenor  of  the  '^^J^' ^^'^^^i^e  corpse  of  another  man, 

as  a'^dSS.r  .nany  ye- P^Vl-y  ^re^^^^  -^ed  upon  an 
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it  was  a  long  time 
[  didn't  expect  to 
ist  take  a  run  out- 
would  come  to  my 

le.    It  was  against 
and  this  was  the 


N  DISTRICT. 

rious  results,  was  last 
irs,  and  by  them  made 

1  to  solve  the  doubts 
ic  at  large  with  respect 

of  bush-rangers  now 

us  to  find  a  practicable 
in,  to  observe  a  narow 
3f  the  precipice  on  its 
a  fallen  tree,  they  dis- 
[ly  which  finally  opened 
3  extent,  in  which  cattle 

ble,  but  after  a  patient 
,  discovered.  Fires  had 
ar  a  log  two  saddles  and 
d  by  was  stretcbed  tlie 
amination  the  skull  was 
ent.    A  revolver  of  small 

had  evidently  been  used 

he  corpse  of  another  man. 

One  arm  rested  upon  an 

n  and  a  few  rude  eoc^m 

2  The  whole  group  had 

^Further  search  revealed 
niniumtion-all  placed  in 
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recesses  of  the  cave — besides  other  articles  which  would  appear 
been  deposited  in  that  secure  receptacle  many  years  since. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  largo  amount  of  interest,  and  even  excitement, 
was  caused  when  the  circumstances,  as  reported  to  the  police,  became 
generally  known.  A  number  of  our  leading  citizens,  together  with  many 
of  the  adjoining  station  holders,  at  once  repaired  to  the  spot.  No  difli- 
culty  was  felt  in  identifying  the  bodies  as  those  of  Ben  Marston,  the  father 
of  the  two  bush-rangers  of  that  name,  and  of  Warrigal,  the  half-caste 
follower  always  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  chief  of  the  gang,  the  cele- 
brated Starlight. 

How  the  last  members  of  this  well-known,  long-dreaded  gang  of  free- 
booters had  actually  perished  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  taking  the 
surrounding  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  the  general  impression 
abroad  that  Warrigal  was  the  means  of  putting  the  police  upon  the  track 
of  Richard  Marston,  which  led  indirectly  to  the  death  of  his  master  and  of 
.lames  Marston,  the  most  probable  solution  would  seem  to  be  that,  after  a 
deep  carouse,  the  old  man  had  taxed  Warrigal  with  his  treachery  and 
brained  him  with  the  American  axe  found  close  to  the  body.  He  had 
apparently  then  shot  himself  to  avoid  a  lingering  death,  the  bullet  found 
in  his  body  having  been  probably  fired  by  the  half-cast*  as  he  was  advancing 
upon  him  axe  in  hand. 

The  dog,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Crib,  was  the  property  and 
constant  companion  of  Ben  Marston,  the  innocent  accomplice  in  many  of 
his  most  daring  stock-raids.  Faitliful  unto  the  end,  with  the  deep,  un- 
calculating  love  which  shames  so  often  that  of  man,  the  dumb  follower 
had  apparently  refused  to  procure  food  for  himself,  and  pined  to  death  at 
the  feet  of  his  dead  master.  Though  the  philanthropist  may  regret  the 
uutimely  and  violent  end  of  men  whose  courage  and  energy  fitted  them 
for  better  things,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  gain  to  society  far  exceeds 
the  loss. 

When  the  recesses  of  the  Hollow  were  fully  explored,  traces  of  rude  but 
apparently  successful  gold  workings  were  found  in  the  creeks  which  run 
through  this  romantic  valley— long  as  invisible  as  the  fabled  gold  cities  of 
Mexico. 

We  may  venture  to  assert  that  no  great  time  will  be  suffered  to  elapse 
ere  the  whole  of  the  alluvial  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  Terrible  Hollow, 
which  some  of  the  older  settlers  assert  to  be  its  real  name,  will  re-echo 
with  the  sound  of  pick  and  shovel ;  perhnps  to  be  the  means  of  swelling 
those  escorts  which  its  former  inhabitants  so  materially  lessened. 

With  regard  to  the  stock  pasturing  in  the  valley,  a  puzzling  OTohlem 
presented  itself  when  they  came  to  be  gathered  up  and  yarded.  The  ad- 
joining settlers  who  had  sufl'ered  from  the  depredations  of  the  denizens  of 
the  Hollow  were  gladly  expectant  of  the  recovery  of  animals  of  great 
value.  To  their  great  disappointment,  only  a  small  number  of  the  very 
aged  bore  any  brand  which  could  bo  sworn  to  and  legally  claimed.  The 
more  valuable  cattle  and  horses,  evidently  of  the  choicest  quality  and  the 
highest  breeding,  resembled  very  closely  individuals  of  the  same  breed 
stolen  from  the  various  proprietors.  But  they  were  either  unbranded  or 
branded  with  a  letter  and  numbers  to  which  no  stock-ownera  in  the 
district  could  lay  claim. 

Provoking,  as  well  as  perplexing,  was  this  unique  state  of  matters — 
wholly  witiiout  precedent.  For  instance,  Mr  Rouncival  and  his  stud- 
groom  could  almost  have  sworn  to  the  big  slashing  brown  mare,  the  image 
of  the  long-lost  celebrity  Termagant,  with  the  same  crooked  blaze  down 
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nrF^SitT.f-tS°™  cSE«on  '-and  ..  the  n-atcml  bSBcH,  o, 


long.  l«»reas™.bl«doubte™t.a.»»the.d»^^^^  iri.tocr.tio  n. 

s/rcrsr™  (2  ^\^^^)  -a »,.  m«n.  dov.„.. 

*^       '  .  Thon  art. 0  near  and  yet  so  far.' 

1.  ^       WinaUv  it  was  decided  by  the 

„  .  provoking  »'»*-'fiXMecoUec«oX'tl..pnWic  l"™''./'''" 

fill  title  111  1""' '     - 

the  Government  cotters 

SO  it  was  this  way  the  poor  old  Hollo- r/^rV^fl-'^t 
and  the  >vell-hidden  secrf  blown^or  ew  ^  ^^^  .^ 

JrrTdoX^pe'clteS^^^  be  such  a  place  aga.n,  take  :t 

^^^irtt  was  the  end  of  father  !    P-r^old  ^ad  ^  ^ 

last     And  the  ^og,  too  -wouldn^ou^^^^ 
old  man  dropped.     Just  like  Crib  t^at  was^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^        jj 
used  to  wonder  what  he  saw  m  i«-tii  ^^^^  j^j^j  ^^ 

was  about  the  only  creature  in  tl^ew^^^^^^  g^^^.^ 

dad -except  ^^^^^'a  Elt^JsZ  hm^,  too.   "but  Crib  stuck 
rot^fo^renrflhTuHm  fe^  as  some  of  them  writing 

-Tnf^arrigal !    I  -Id  seejt^f ^^^^^^^ 
fresh  track  after  ram.    Hed  come  oacK  ^^^  ^^   ,^ 

ool-inspiteof  mewarmng  him    or  beca     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

else  to  go.  ^  And  the  first  time  d^a  n        ^^^  ^^.^^        ^^ 
head  he  tackled  him  about  giving  me  a     y^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  the  other  two's  death      ihen  neu  ^  ^^^^  ^     ^^a  in 

him  with  the  axe.  ,  ^arngal  had  ^rea  a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

1,  m  too  •   but  couldn't  stop  mm  in  ine  i  ^-fterwards, 

^""^  '^?ci  knocked  his  brains  out  ^^^,^t^^^r.^\nA^^^ 


hiS    anci  knocked  his  brains  out  th^^^^^^ir biindTan^  then, 
US  sat  down  and  drank  hvri.se^   P^f ^Cwf^g  he  couldn't  live, 

SldtiSfoS^soW^^^^^^^  ^^,,,„       Hn. 

^"it  was  just  the  way  I  X«\n  ii5s  C  The  reward  was  a 
He  could/t  do  much  all  al^ne  m  m^J  ^^^  ^^^^  ,  earn  it 
big  one,  and  there  would  be  ^f  ^^g  good  as  dead  There 
t:1  ^Ja  Sfarliffht  were  gone,  and  i  wa^  ^..   b     ^  „^i,ow.  he  died 

^'^^^^^^^^--^:  ■  ,,„, 

I  don't  know  that  there',  n>och  more  for  me  ^  ^7- 
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am  boxed  up,  like  a  scrubber  in  a  pound,  year  after  year — and 
years  after  that — for  I  don't  know  liow  long.  However,  O  my 
God  !  how  ever  shall  I  stand  it  ?  Here  I  lie,  half  my  time  in  a 
place  wlicre  the  sun  never  shines,  locked  up  at  five  o'clock  in  my 
cell,  and  the  same  door  witli  never  a  move  in  it  till  six  o'clock 
next  morning.  A  few  hours'  walk  in  a  prison  yard,  with  a 
warder  on  the  wall  with  a  gun  in  his  liand  overhead.  Then 
locked  up  again,  Sundays  and  week-days,  no  difference.  Some- 
times I  thinlc  they'd  better  have  hanged  me  right  off.  If  I  feel 
all  these  things  now  I've  only  been  a  few  months  doing  my  sen- 
tence, how  about  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on  1  Why,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  mount  up  to  more  than 
a  man's  life — to  ten  lives — and  then  to  think  how  easy  it  miglit 
all  have  been  saved. 

There's  only  one  thing  keeps  me  alive ;  only  for  that  I'd  have 
starved  to  death  for  want  of  having  the  heart  to  eat  or  drink 
either,  or  else  have  knocked  my  brains  out  against  the  wall 
when  one  of  them  low  fits  came  over  me.  That  one  thing's  the 
thought  of  Gracey  Storefield. 

She  couldn't  come  to  me,  she  wrote,  just  yet,  but  she'd  come 
within  the  month,  and  I  wasn't  to  fret  about  her,  because 
whether  it  was  ten  years  or  twenty  years  if  she  was  alive  she'd 
meet  me  the  day  after  I  was  free,  let  who  will  see  her.  I  must 
be  brave  and  keep  up  my  spirits  for  her  sake  and  Aileen's,  who, 
though  she  was  dead  to  the  world,  would  hear  of  my  being  out, 
and  would  always  put  my  name  in  her  prayers.  Neither  she 
nor  I  would  be  so  very  old,  and  we  might  have  many  years  of 
life  reasonably  happy  yet  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened.  So 
the  less  I  gave  way  and  made  myself  miserable,  the  younger  I 
should  look  and  feel  when  I  came  out.  She  was  sure  1  repented 
truly  of  what  I  had  done  wrong  in  the  past ;  and  she  for  one, 
and  George— good,  old,  kind  George— had  said  he  would  go  bail 
that  I  would  be  one  of  the  squarest  men  in  the  whole  colony  for 
the  future.  So  I  was  to  live  on,  and  hope  and  pray  God  to 
lighten  our  lot  for  her  sake. 

It  must  be  years  and  years  since  that  time  as  I  last  wrote 
about.^  Awful  long  and  miserable  the  time  went  at  first ;  now 
it  don't  go  so  slow  somehow.  I  seemed  to  have  turned  a  corner. 
How  long  is  it?  It  must  be  a  hundred  years.  I  have  had 
ditterent  sorts  of  feelings.  Sometimes  I  feel  ashamed  to  be 
fY^-  ^  think  the  man  that  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall 
ot  his  cell  the  day  he  was  sentenced  and  beat  his  brains  out  in 
this  very  gaol  had  the  best  of  it.  Other  times  I  take  things 
quite  easy,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  wait  quite  comfortable  and 
patient-like  till  the  day  came.  But— wiU  it  ?  Can  it  ever  come 
that  1  shall  be  a  free  man  a^.aiT:  ? 

People  have  come  to  see  me  a  many  times,  most  of  them  the 
tirst  year  or  two  I  was  in.  After  that  they  seemed  to  forget 
me,  and  get  tired  of  coming.    It  didn't  make  much  odds. 
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Tint  one  visitor  I  had  regular  after  the  first  month  or  two 

SSble  «fter  she  went,  for  days  and  days  atten  Jhat  rt  was 
m  ^1,  as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  giving  in  altogether  Alter 
a  m*  S  ™  past  I'd  begin  to  look  forward  to  tlio  next  time 

Hlf^rtor^oTArionS^^ 

they've  behaved  themselves  well  in  gaol,  and  can  show  a  good 

''"til  fcSdio 'thar!  was  too  low  and  miserable  to  fight 
mulh  when  I  went  in  ;  besides,  I  never,  could  f ee  ^h?  PuH  f 
SckiuK  up  rows  and  giving  trouble  m  a  place  hke  that 
They'vl  go^t  you  there  fast  enough,  and  any  man  tj^t  won  tjD^^ 
at  Seace  himself,  or  let  others  be,  is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  ?t  I'd  s™en  others  try  it,  and  never  seen  no  good  cor^e  o  it^ 
It's  like  a  dog  on  the  chain  that  growls  and  bites  at  all  that 
iomesnearhhn  Aman  can  take  a  sapling  and  half  kill  him 
and  the  dog  n^vertets  a  show  unless  he  breaks  his  chain,  and 

'^X^'&nj'^^^Ven^rin,  and  had  a  turn  at  mat^aki^^^^ 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things.  They  kept  me  from  thmkng, 
Js  I  Lid  before,  and  the  neater  I  did  'em  and  the  more  caref d 
T  worked  the  better  it  went  with  me.  As  tor  my  mats,  i  cdinb 
quite  to  be  talked  about  on  account  of 'em.  Idrewa  regda 
^nod  cicture  of  Rainbow,  and  worked  it  out  on  a  mat  witii 
§ifffreS:colou?ed  thrums,' and  the  number  of  f  opk  who  cam 
to  see  that  mat,  and  the  notice  they  took  of  it,  would  surprise 

^""Vhen  my  twelve  years  was  within  a  couple  of  "months  or  Jo 
of  being  up^I  began  to  hear  that  there  was  a  deal  of  n-and^ou 
sort  of  work  about  mv  getting  my  freedom.  Old  C^orge 
Storefield  and  Mr.  Falkland-both  of  'em  in  the  Upper  House 
^'rd  one  Sr  two  more  people  that  had  some  Bay  with  the 
Government,  was  working  back  and  edge  for  me.  There  ^vas  a 
party  on  the  other  side  tliat  wasn't  will  ng  as  I  f  o"ld  lose  a 
Ly  or  an  hour  of  my  sentence,  and  that  made  out  I  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  'right  away,'  as  old  Arizona  Bill  would  h^ 
__;j  ,„u^„  T  «roa  fircf  fakpn.  Well.  I  don't  blame  any  ot  em  wi 
th^t  "but  if  they  could  have  known  the  feelings  of  a  man  ihats 
done'a  mat  er  ottwelve  years,  and  thinks  he  -ight-J^es,  -nght 
-smell  the  fresh  air  and  feel  the  grass  under  his  feet  m  a  v\eei: 
or  two— well,  they'd  perhaps  consider  a  bit. 
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Whatever  way  it  came  out  I  couldn't  say,  but  the  big  man  of 
the  Government  people  at  that  time— the  Minister  that  had  his 
say  in  all  these  sort  of  things— took  it  into  his  head  that  I'd 
had  about  enough  of  it,  if  I  was  to  be  let  out  at  all :  that  the 
steel  had  been  pretty  well  taken  out  of  me,  and  that,  from  what 
he  knew  of  my  people  and  so  on,  I  wasn't  likely  to  trouble  the 
Government  again.  And  lie  was  right.  All  I  wanted  was  to 
be  let  out  a  pardoned  man,  that  had  done  bad  things,  and 
helped  in  worse ;  but  had  paid — and  paid  dear,  God  knows — 
for  every  pound  he'd  got  crooked  and  every  dav  he'd  Avasted  in 
cross  work,  xi  I'd  been  sent  back  for  them  three  years,  I  do 
r'aly  believe  something  of  dad's  old  savage  blood  would  have 
come  uppermost  in  me,  and  I'd  have  turned  reckless  and 
revengeful  like  to  my  life's  end. 

Anyhow,  as  I  said  before,  the  Minister — he'd  been  into  the 
gaol  and  had  a  look  once  or  twice — made  up  his  mind  to  back 
me  right  out ;  and  he  put  it  so  before  the  Governor  that  he 
gave  an  order  for  my  pardon  to  be  made  out,  or  for  me  to  be 
discharged  the  day  my  twelve  years  was  up,  and  to  let  off  the 
other  three,  along  of  my  good  behaviour  in  the  gaol,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

This  leaked  out  somehow,  and  there  was  the  deuce's  own 
barney  over  it.  When  some  of  the  Parliament  men  and  them 
sort  or  coves  in  the  country  that  never  forgives  anybody  heard 
of  it  they  began  to  buck,  and  no  mistake.  You'd  have  thought 
every  bush-ranger  that  ever  had  been  shopped  in  New  South 
Wales  had  been  hanged  or  kept  in  gaol  till  he  died  ;  nothing 
but  petitions  and  letters  to  the  papers ;  no  end  of  bobbery. 
The  only  paper  that  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  side  of  a  poor 
devil  like  me  was  the  Turon  Star.  He  said  that '  Dick  Marston 
and  his  brother  Jim,  not  to  mention  Starlight  (who  paid  his 
debts  at  any  rate,  unlike  some  people  he  could  name  who  had 
signed  their  names  to  this  petition),  had  worked  manly  and  true 
at  the  Turon  diggings  for  over  a  year.  They  were  respected  by 
all  who  knew  them,  and  had  they  not  been  betrayed  by  a 
revengeful  woman  might  have  lived  thenceforth  a  life  of 
industry  and  honourable  dealing.  He,  for  one,  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  Thousands  of  the  Turon 
miners,  men  of  worth  and  intelligence,  would  do  the  same.' 

The  Governor  hadn't  been  very  long  in  the  colony,  and  they 
tried  it  on  all  roads  to  get  him  to  go  back  on  his  promise  to  me. 
They  began  bullying,  and  flattering,  and  preaching  at  him  if 
such  a  notorious  criminal  as  Kichard  Marston  was  to  be  allowed 
to  go  forth  with  a  free  pardon  after  a  comparatively  short — 
short,  think  of  that,  short  I— imprisonment,  wnat  a  badf  example 
it  will  be  to  the  rising  generation,  and  so  on. 

xhey  manacp.d  to  '^ut  the  thin"  b-ack  for  •■»  v/eek  or  two  till  1 
was  nearly  drove  ma'd  with  fretting,  and  being  doubtful  which 
way  it  would  go. 

Lucky  for  me  it  was,  and  for  some  other  people  as  well,  tho 
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Governor  was  one  of  those  men  that  takes  a  bit  of  trouble  and 

Siste  t:T^ldln\JhZ^^^^^      cackle,  and  yelping  :n 

*^Wre\he7'tS^Chie^s"cretary  would  have  taken  my  side  if 
he'd^known  whaV a  dust  the  tlnng  would  have  ra.ed  and  h^^^^ 
near  his  Ministers-or  whatever  tney  call  em-^vas^o  going 
out  alone  with  poor  Dick  Marston,  I  can  t  tell,  feome  peop^ 
say  he  wouldn't"^  Anyhow,  he  stuck. to  hx^, JT^.^/^^  fh^ 
Governor  just  said  heM.  given  1"%^^?^ «"„^)^°"i,fe  Swe  j 
and  he  hadn't  the  least  ntention  of  altering  it— wlncti  snovveci 
he  kn^ew  something  of  the  world,  as  well  as  intended  to  be  true 
to  hFs'Ln  opiniols.  The  whole  ^lung  blew  over  after  a^^^^^^ 
and  the  people  of  the  country  soon  found  ^f^*''^^^^^^^^^ 
such  another  Governor  (barrin'  one)  as  the  C^ueen  had  ine 

"^TKy  i?  was  all  settled  the  head  S-W  comes  to  me,  -^ 
says  he,  'Richard  Marston,  the  Governor  and  Co"J^«^^ ^'^^^^^ 
Saciouslv  pleased  to  order  that  you  be  discharged  from  her 
Sa?Sv's  saol  upon  th;)  completion  of  twelve  years  of  imprison- 
m?it  l3if term  of  three  yeais'  further  imprisonment  being 
Temtted  on  account  of  youf  uniform  good  conduct  while  in  the 

^"l  feard  IZlZTith^d  been  the  parson. reading  out  of  a 
book  about  some  other  man.     The  -ord«  went  into  my  ear^and 
out  acrain      I  hardly  heard  them,  only  the  last  woid,  tree    tree 
^free  I    What  a  Kssed  word  it  is  !     I  couldn't  say  anything 
or  make  a  try  to  walk  out.     I  sat  down  on  my  blankets  on  tlie 
floor,  and  wondered  if  I  was  goin-  mad.     Jl^«  ^^ead  gaolei 
walked  over  to  me,  and  put  his  han,f  on  "Tf  ^^^^Jder-     ^e    va 
a  kind  enough  man,  but,  from  being   took  in    f  otten,  he  was 
cautious     'Come,  Dick,'  he  says,  'pull  yourself  together.    Its 
TstSor  you,  l  daresay,  but  you'll  be  -  ^  "^'^^  ^^^J^X 
I  believe  you'll  be  another  man  when  you  get  out,  and  g  ve  tne 
lie  to  thes^e  fellows  that  say  you'll  be  up  to  vour  old  U-ic^s  i    a 
month.    I'll  back  you  to  go  straight ;  if  you  don  t,  you  re  not  the 

"Tgot't'anVladied  myself.    'I  thank  you  with  all  m^ 

heart  Mr  - ,'  I  said.    '  I'm  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  you 

see  vou^l  see ;  that's  the  best  proof.  The  fools,  do  they  think 
I  want  to  come  back  here?    I  wish  some  of  them  had  a  yea, 

""^  As  soon  as  there  was  a  chance  of  my  going  out,  I  liad  been 
allowed  to 'grow,'  as  they  call  it  in  there.  That  is,  to  leave  ofl 
hivW  nfv  face  scraped  every  morning  by, the  pnson  barbei 
with  "his  razor,  that  was  sometimes  sharp  f"^J^.^^'f,'™^'^"7S 
enough  to  rasp  the  skin  off  you,  particularly  if  it  was  a  com 
momine  My  hair  was  let  alone,  too.  My  clothes-the  suit  1 
was  taken  il^^welve  years  ago-had  been  washed  and  cleaned 
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III)  J  folded  up,  and  put  awav  and  numbered  in  a  room  with  a  lot 
of  others.  I  remember  I'd  got  'em  new  just  before  I  started 
away  from  the  Hollow.  T.'ey  was  brought  to  me,  and  very  well 
they  looked,  too.  I  ne.ei  had  a  suit  that  lasted  that  long 
before. 

That  minds  me  of  a  yarn  I  heard  at  Jonathan  Barnes's  one 
day.  There  was  a  young  chap  that  they  used  to  call '  Liverpool 
Jack'  about  then.  He  was  a  free  kind  of  fellow,  and  good- 
looking,  and  they  all  took  to  him.  He  went  away  rather  sudden, 
and  they  heard  nothing  of  him  for  about  three  years.  Then  he 
came  back,  and  as  it  was  tlie  busy  season  old  Jonathan  put  him 
on,  and  gave  him  work.  It  was  low  water  with  him,  and  he 
seemed  glad  to  get  a  job. 

When  t  le  old  man  came  in  he  says,  'Who  do  you  think  came 
up  the  road  to-day  ?— Liverpool  Jack.  He  looked  rather  down 
on  his  luck,  so  I  gave  him  a  job  to  mend  up  the  barn.  He's  a 
handy  fellow.  I  wonder  he  doesn't  save  more  money.  He's  a 
careful  chap,  too.' 

'  Careful,'  says  Maddie.     '  How  do  ye  make  that  out  ? ' 

*  Why,'  says  Jonathan,  '  I'm  dashed  if  he  ain't  got  the  same 
suit  of  clothes  on  he  had  when  he  was  here  three  years  ago.' 

The  old  man  didn't  tumble,  but  both  the  girls  burst  out 
laughing.     He'd  been  in  the  jug  all  the  time  ! 

I  dressed  myself  in  my  own  clothes— -how  strange  it  seemed 
—even  to  the  boots,  and  then  I  looked  in  the  glass.  I  hadn't 
done  that  lately.  I  regularly  started  back  ;  I  didn't  know  my- 
self ;  I  came  into  prison  a  big,  stout,  brown-haired  chap,  full  of 
life,  and  able  to  jump  over  a  dray  and  bullocks  almost.  I  did 
once  jump  clean  over  a  pair  of  polera  for  a  lark. 

And  how  was  I  going  out  1  A  man  with  a  set  kind  of  face, 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  as  if  he  couldn't  be  glad  or 
sorry,  Avith  a  fixed  staring  look  about  the  eyes,  a  half-yellowish 
skin,  with  a  lot  of  wrinkles  in  it,  particularly  about  the  eyes, 
and  gray  hair.  Big  streaks  of  gray  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
"•s  for  my  beard  it  was  white— white.  I  looked  like  an  old  man, 
and  walked  hke  one.    What  was  the  use  of  my  going  out  at 

When  I  went  outside  the  walls  by  a  small  gate  the  head 
gaoler  shook  hands  with  me.  'You're  a  free  man  now,  Dick,' 
he  says,   and  remember  this— no  man  can  touch  you.    No  man 

•  i  j^^^^*  ^^  P"^^  y*^"  "P  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^nger  on  you.  .  You're  as 
independent  as  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land  so  long  as  you 
keep  straight.  Remember  that.  I  see  there's  a  friend  waiting 
tor  you.  " 

Sure  enough  there  was  a  man  that  I  knew,  and  that  lived 
near  Kocky  b  lat.  He  was  a  quiet,  steady-going  sort  of  farmer, 
and  never  would  have  no  truck  v/ith  us  in  our  flash  times.  He 
was  driving  a  springcart,  with  a  goi^'  sort  of  horse  in  it. ' " 

Come  along  with  me,  Dick,'  says  he.    'I'm  going  your  way, 
and  1  promised  George  Storefield  I'd  call  and  give  you  a  lift 


yjKreF5gy.'''^''^wwirer^'?geywTB!''T7?' 
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I'm  glad  to  see  you  out  agai 
Rocky  Flat  that's  the  same. 


ain,  and  there's  a  few  more 
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home. 

rniind  llOCKV  r  lau  idinuo  mio  duujv/. 

We  had  a  long  drive-man^  a  mile  to  go  before  we  were  near 
home  I  couldn't  talk;  I  dfdn't  know  what  to  say  for  one 
thSg  I  could  only  feel  as  if  I  was  being  driven  along  the  road 
to  h£veu  after  coming  from  the  other  place.  I  couldn't  he  p 
wondering  whether  it  was  possible  that  1  was  a  free  n.an  going 
back  to  fife  and  friends  ,-md  hapmness.  Wa^^^  P°««\^^^^^^^ 
Could  I  ever  be  happy  again  ?  Surely  it  must  bo  a  ^f  r^^"!  t  I'jt 
would  all  melt  away,  and  I'd  wake  up  as  Id  don.  hundi eels  ot 
limes  and  find  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  with  the  bare 

"^  wVen  we  gotTearer  the  old  place  1  began  to  feel  that  queer 
and  strange  that  I  didn't  know  which  wav  to  look.  It  was 
coming  on  for  spring,  and  there'd  been  a  muldling  drop  of  rain 
seemLgly.  that  had  made  the  grass  green  a%^  ^^^ryt  ung  look 
grand.  What  a  time  had  passed  oyer  since  I  thought  wRot her 
ft  was  spring,  or  summer,  or  winter  !  It  didn't  make  much  odds 
to  mefn  Jh^i^.  only  to  drive  me  wild  now  and  ag-m  with 
thinkin'  of  what  was  goin'  on  outside,  and  how  I  was  caged  up 
and  like  to  be  for  months  and  years.  i^^j^ 

Things  began  little  by  little  to  look  the  way  they  u?e^l  to  do 
long  and  long  ago.  Now  it  was  an  old  overhanging  limb  that 
had  arched  over  the  road  since  we  were  boys.;  then  there  was  a 
rock  withabig  kurrajong  tree  growing  near  it.  \yhen  wecame 
to  thrturnol  where  we  could  see  Nulla  Mountain  evervth in g 
Sme  back  to  me.  I  seemed  to  have  had  two  lives  ;  the  o  d  one- 
thSi  a  tSe  wl!en  I  was  dead,  or  next  door  to  it-now  this  new 
lifp     T  felt  as  if  I  was  iust  born.  ,, 

^' We'll  get  down  heJe  now,'  ^  said,  when  we  came  near  the 
dividina  fence  ;  '  it  ain't  far  to  walk.    That's  your  road. 
%%?uryouup  to  the  door,' says  he, '  it  isn't  far ;  you  amt 

"' Helerout  Korte  and  we  trotted  through  the  paddock  up 

^  '^The°  gal?den  don't  look  bad,'  says  he.    '  Them  t)eaches  always 
used  to  SrwX  the  old  man's  time,  and  the  app^^^^ 
too     Some  one's  had  it  cook  care  on  and  tidied  up  a  bit.     i here 
you've  g^t  a"friend  or  two  left  old  man..  And  rm  one  too 
lavs  he  putting  out  his  hand  and  giving  mine  a  shake.       1  here 
atn'f  anv  one  in  these  parts  as'll  cast  it  up  to  you  as  long  as  you 
keep  s^rafght!    You  cL  look  'em  all  in  the  face  now,  and  by- 

«Then  ':  &ed  UP  his  horse  and  rattled  off  before  I  could 

'"  i:::^^dTloushtJi^rden  and  sat  down  in  the  verandah  on 
„f^/iu..iTw.->^A«     There  was  the  old  place,  mighty  httle 

^V^^L-TwnTon^t^^^^^^^^ 
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the  trees  trimmed  year  by  year.  A  hinge  hud  been  put  on  the 
old  gate,  and  a  coui)le  of  slip-rails  at  the  paddock.  The  potato 
patch  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  sown,  and  there  were 
vegetables  coming  on  in  the  old  beds.  Some  one  had  looked 
after  the  place  ;  of  course,  I  knew  who  it  was. 

It  began  to  get  coldish,  and  I  pulled  the  latch— it  was  there 
just  the  same— and  went  into  the  old  room.  I  almost  expected 
to  see  mother  in  her  chair,  and  father  on  the  stool  near  the  fire- 
place, whei-e  ho  used  to  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe.  Aileen's  was  a 
little  low  chair  near  mother's.  Jim  au  '  I  used  to  be  mostly 
in  tl»e  verandah,  unless  it  was  very  cold,  and  then  we  used  to 
lie  down  in  front  of  the  fire— that  is,  if  dad  was  away,  as  he 
mostly  was. 

The  room  felt  cold  and  dark  as  I  looked  in.  So  dreadful 
lonely,  too.     I  almost  wished  I  was  back  in  the  gaol 

When  I  looked  round  again  I  could  see  things  had  been  left 
ready  for  me,  so  as  I  wasn't  to  find  myself  bad  off  the  first 
night.  The  fire  was  all  made  up  ready  to  light,  and  matches  on 
the  table  ready.  The  kettle  was  filled,  and  a  basket  close  handy 
with  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  a  lot  of  things 
—enough  to  last  me  a  week.  The  bedroom  had  been  settled 
up  too,  and  there  -was  a  good,  comfortable  bed  ready  for  any 
tired  man  to  turn  into.  Better  than  all,  there  was  a  letter, 
signed  '  Your  own  Gracey,'  that  made  me  think  I  might  have 
some  life  left  worth  living  yet. 

J  lit  the  fire,  and  after  a  bit  made  shift  to  boil  some  tea  :  and 
after  Id  finished  what  little  I  could  eat  I  felt  better,  and  sat 
down  before  the  fire  to  consider  over  things.  It  was  late  enough 
— midnight—befi  re  I  turned  in.  I  couldn't  sleep  then  :  but  at 
last  1  must  have  dropped  off,  because  the  sun  was  shining  into 
the  room,  through  the  old  window  with  the  broken  shutter, 
when  I  awoke. 

At  first  I  didn't  think  of  getting  up.  Tlien  I  knew,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  I  could  open  the  door  and  go  out.  I  was  in  the 
garden  in  three  seconds,  listening  to  the  birds  and  watching  the 
clouds  rising  over  Nulla  Mountain. 

That  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  saw  two  peop'le,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  come  riding  up  to  the  garden  gate.     I  knew  who  it 

uTru  J'x  ""^J-  ^°^^^  ,^^«  'em-George  Storefield  and  Gracey. 
iie  litted  her  down,  and  they  walked  up  through  the  garden.  I 
went  a  step  or  two  to  meet  them.  She  ran  forward  and  threw 
nerselt  into  my  arms.  George  turned  away  for  a  bit.  Then  I 
put  ner  by,  and  told  her  to  sit  down  on  the  verandah  while  I 
w„«  Ja\  ^^^^  ^^°''%^-  ^^^  «^^ook  hands  with  me,  and  said  he 
l/rff  I  ?  ^^^  "1®  *  ^\^^  ""^"  ^g^i°-  '  I've  worked  a  bit,  and 
got  others  to  woi^k  too,'  says  he  ;  '  mostly  for  her.  and  nartlv  for 

vnl^i;  ^""'"^  ^^^*''  ^'.'^^-    ^  ^^"'^  ^o^'get  6ld  times.    Now  you're 

Wn  wf"  '"*''  ¥P''''  ^"^^  ^  ^<^^'*  ^"S"lt  yo"  by  saying  I  hope 
you  11  keep  so ;  f  know  it,  as  sure  as  we  stand  heve.'^ 
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♦Look  here,  George,'  I  said,  'as  there's  u  Uod  m  heaven,  no 
man  shall  ever  be  able  to  say  a  word  against  mo  again.  1  think 
more  of  what  you've  done  for  mo  almost  than  of  poor  Gracey  s 
holding  fast.  It  came  natural  to  her.  Once  a  woman  takes  to 
a  man,  it  don't  matter  to  her  what  he  is.  But  if  you'd  thrown 
me  oir  I'd  have  not  blamed  you.  What's  left  of  Dick  Marston  s 
life  belongs  to  her  and  you.' 

•  •  •  •  * 

TJiat  day  week  Gracey  and  I  were  married,  very  quiet  and 
private.  We  thought  we'd  have  no  one  at  the  little  church  at 
Bargo  but  George  and  his  wife,  the  old  woman,  and  the  chap 
as  drove  me  home.  Just  as  wo  were  going  into  the  church  who 
should  come  rattling  up  on  horseback  but  Maddie  Barnes  and 
her  husband— Mrs.  Moreton,  as  she  was  now,  with  a  bright- 
lookiiig  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  on  a  pony.  She  jumps  oil  and 
gives  the  bridle  to  him.  She  looked  just  the  same  as  over,  a 
trifle  stouter,  but  the  same  saucy  look  about  the  eyes.  Wcii, 
Dick  Marston,'  says  she,  'how  are  you  1  Glad  to  see  you,  old 
man.  You've  got  him  safe  at  last,  Gracey,  and  I  wish  you  ]oy. 
You  came  to  Bella's  wedding,  Dick,  and  so  I  thought  Id  come 
to  yours,  though  you  kept  it  so  awful  quiet.  How  dye  think 
the  old  horse  looks  V  ,       ^  ,  ,  i 

'Why,  it's  never  Rainbow?'  says  I.  'It's  twelve  years  and 
over  since  I  saw  him  last.'  _^        ,      .  , 

'I  didn't  care  if  it  was  twenty,'  said  she.  Here  he  i.s,  and 
goes  as  sound  as  a  bell.  His  poor  old  teeth  are  getting  done, 
but  he  ain't  the  only  one  that  way,  is  he,  Joe  1  He'll  never  die 
if  I  can  keep  him  alive.  I  have  to  give  him  corn-meal,  though, 
so  as  he  can  grind  it  easy.'  ,       ,       ,  j  ,  i 

'  I  believe  she  thinks  more  of  that  old  moke  than  me  and  ttie 
children  all  put  together,'  says  Joe  Moreton.  _ 

'And  why  shouldn't  IV  says  Maddie,  facing  round  at  hiiii 
just  the  old  way.  '  Isn't  he  the  finest  horse  that  ever  stood  on 
legs,  and  didn't  he  belong  to  the  finest  gentleman  that  you  or 
any  one  else  looked  at  ?  Don't  say  a  word  against  him,  for  1 
can't  stand  it.  I  believa  if  yo'i  was  to  lay  a  wliiu  across  tliat 
old  horse  in  anger  I'd  go  away  and  leave  you,  Joe  Moreton,  ju.st 
as  if  you  was  a  regular  black  stranger.  Poor  Rainbow  !  Isn't 
he  a  darling  1 '  Here  she  stroked  th-e  old  horse's  neck.  He  was 
rolling  fat,  and  had  a  coat  like  s  itin.  His  legs  were  just  as 
clean  as  ever,  and  he  stood  there  as  if  he  heard  everything, 
moving  his  old  head  up  and  down  the  wav  he  always  did— 
never  still  a  moment.  It  brought  back  old  times,  and  I  felt 
soft  enough,  I  tell  you.  Maddie's  lips  were  trembling  again, 
too,  and  her  eyes  like  two  coals  of  fire.  As  for  Joe,  he  said 
nothing  more,  and  the  best  thing  too.  The  boy  led  Rainbow 
over  to  the  fence,  and  old  George  walked  us  all  into  the  church, 
and  that  settled  things.  ,      ,         r^         > 

After  tlie  words  were  said  we  all  went  back  to  Georges 
together,  and  Maddie  and  her  husband  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to 
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ofl  to  l{ooky  Mat  with  us,  and  then  tooK  the  Turon  road 
hnrSf  no  r-  !v  ^'.  «*y«  Saddle,  bonding  down  ovoi  the  old 
horses  neck  'You've  got  a  stunning  good  wife  now  if  over 
any  n,an  had  m  the  whole  world.  MimI  you're  an  Anlusband 
or  we  1  all  round  on  you  and  your  life  won't  be  worth  havi^L' 
r.nd  I  vo  got  the  best  horse  in  the  country  haven't  iT  S?« 
where  the  bullet  went  through  his  poor  nee  f'  The  e's  no  ladv 
in  the  land  got  one  that's  a  patch  on  hin..  Steady  now  lUhf 
bow.  we  11  be  off  m  a  minute.  You  shall  see  n.y  litt  e  Jh,',  there 
take  h.m  over  a  hurdle  yard  He  can  ride  a  bft,  as  young  as  he 
13     Pitv  poor  old  Jim  ain't  here  to-day,  isn't  it   Dick  ?     Think 

Sseryinrfs  tv  '"  '""  ^'^^^  '^^^'  '""^  ^°  ''«'*^-     ^^«'>.  it'«  no 

theyTJn^w  T:  catMr?  "'  "" ''''"  ^'"^  ^'^^^  '''  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  ^'' 

We're  to  live  here  for  a  month  or  two  till  I  get  used  to  out- 
door work  and  the  regular  old  bush  life  again.  There's  no  Hfe 
like  It,  to  my  fancy  Then  we  start,  bag  Ld  baggage.  fS?  one 
?L^"r'nff  Q"^«°«J^«d  stations,  right  away  up  on  tSe  Barest 
that  1  m  to  manage  and  have  a  share  in 

count^^^'f^^Tn  "P  to  think  of  making  a  start  in  a  new 
country  |t  s  a  jong  way  from  where  we  were  born  and  brought 
up  ;  but  all  the  better  for  that.     Of  course  they'll  know  abS  t 

given  up  cross  doings  and  means  to  go      -aig  it  for  the  future 

mrt??FJ"l  °^-p*^"  .""""^'T  t^^  alwa/s  '  ;  \L  a  helping  hand,' 
rarticularly  if  he's  married  to  such  a  v»..e  as  Gracey  I'm  not 
afraid  of  any  of  my  troubles  in  the  old  days  being  cast  up  to 
me  and  men  are  so  rarce  and  hard  to  get*  west  of  th.  Ba?coo 
Hke  v"?oTnf^''  K-""  f^  ?'^^  ^.r'''^''  help  at  a  muster °s 
Under  ArC'  '"'*'  *"  ""^^  ''^^'^  '^^  ^'^^^  '^^  '  ^^^^^''^ 


TOR  END 
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